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CARTOONS 


Pontius' Puddle 


CHILD'S PLAY 
Back to School 


Christmas 
Easter 


Genesis Game, The 

Hurters and Helpers 

Jeremiah 

Lost Sheep, The 

New Life 

Something Extra: A Project for Presbyterian 
Children 


Ten Wonderful Things to Do This Summer 
Three Amazing Stories 


CONGREGATIONAL PROFILE 


Eglise St-Luc: Francophone and Presbyterian in 
Montreal 
Montreal: A Tale of Four Churches 


"Sweet Sixteen": A Small Rural Church Comes of 
Age on a Firm Foundation 

Tyndale-St. George's: Returning From the Brink 

Unionville Church: The Secret is Communication 


INDEX 


1996 


Cartoonist 


Joel Kauffmann 


Dik LaPine 


Author 


Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Daniel Elford 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson, Ken Stright 
Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 
Dorothy Henderson 

Kathy Cawsey, Marty Bregman 


Dorothy Henderson, Shaun Seaman 


Author 


Denise Ralet 


Kate Jordan, Lynne Donovan, Bob 
Jensen, Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette 


Bob Johnson 
June Holohan 


Issue 
January 
February 
March 
November 
December 


December 


Issue 
September 


December 
March 


November 
February 
January 
May 

April 
October 


July/August 
June 
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February 
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June 
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COVERS - FRONT 


"Amazing Grace" at the Sacred Assembly 


Angels 


Baking tortillas and sharing the good news in 


Guatemala 


Broken Vows: The Death and Resurrection of a 


Marriage 


Chris Woods' Passion: Christ's Suffering Brought to 


Life in Today's World 


Church Secretary, The: Life at Mission Control 
"I do" 130 Times: Mission and Marriage in Nairobi 


120 Years Later 


Record welcomes its 120th year in a new outfit, The 
Tamiko Corbett: Moderator of the 122nd General 


Assembly 
Year of the Wooden Boat, The 


EVERYDAY GOD, AN 


Blazing Our Trails 
Christmas Gifts 

Creating a Deity 

Despite Past Disappointments 
Dreading the Final Test 
Night and Day 

Oops! Detour ... 

Other Cheek, The 
Unwanted Wisdom 
Upsetting the Stereotypes 
World Without Strangers, A 


FILM REVIEWS 


Emma 
Fly Away Home 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


Blue Christmas 

His Eye Is on the Sparrow 
Human Emotion and Divine Love 
In the Name of Jesus 

Let's Do Lunch 

Moonset Mind-Set, A 

New Beginnings 

On Being Thankful 
"Responsibility" Is Not a Dirty Word 
Shadow of the Cross, The 

To Tell the Truth 
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Credit 


Donna Sinclair 

Edward Schnurr 

Calvin Pater 

Lee McKenna-duCharme 
Edward Schnurr 


Chris Woods 


Chrissie Wysotski 
Nation Newspapers Ltd., Kenya 


Claudio Ghirardo 
W.N. Stevenson 


Zander Dunn 


Author 


Jim Taylor 


Reviewer 


Alice Cade 
Catherine Inglis and Karen Plater 


Author 


Joanne Slote 

Mary Lee Moynan 
Teresa Wallace 
Ken Stright 

Linda Shaw 
David Webber 
Joanne Slote 
Gwyneth J. Whilsmith 
Mary Lee Moynan 
Joanne Slote 
Linda Shaw 
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December 
September 
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October 
February 
June 
January 
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November 


Issue 
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December 
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April 
January 
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FOR THE RECORD 


All Dressed Up and Everywhere to Go 

Changing Attitudes to Ministry 

Going Home 

Homosexual Issue Returns to Dominate General 
Assembly, The 

In the Wake of the Olympics: The Way We Play 

Lent and Paul Bernardo 

Please Don't Shoot the Piano Player 

Presbyterian Record and a Free Press, The 

That's Why We Are There 

War and the Challenge of Evil 

"W obbling Festival," The 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


African Rhythms 
Freres and Soeurs 
Humbled by the Poor 
Making Connections 


Feet on the Vast Ground 

Gaining Something in the Translation 

If It's Tuesday, This Must Be Kamloops 
Memories Are Made of This 

Moments of New Understanding -- and Grace 
We Belong Together 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Angels Heard on High 
Apocalypse Now 

Are Churchgoers for Real? 
At the Centre is The Hub 


Breath in the Darkness: Mary of Magdala Reflects 


on Good Friday 

Broken 

Broken Bodies, Broken Bread 

Broken Vows: The Death and Resurrection of a 
Marriage 

Candle for Lindsey, A 

Chris Woods' Passion 

Christmas Gift, A 

Christmas Story, A 

Climbing Prayer Mountain 

Coffee Shops and the Gentle Ministry of Good 
Listening 

Corrective Perspective 

Daily Giving 

Desk-Banging in the '90s 

Down to the Sea in Ships: Goderich Church 
Remembers 


Editor 


John Congram 


Moderator 


Tamiko Corbett 
Tamiko Corbett 
Tamiko Corbett 
Tamiko Corbett 


Alan M. McPherson 
Alan M. McPherson 
Alan M. McPherson 
Alan M. McPherson 
Alan M. McPherson 
Alan M. McPherson 


Author 


Kenneth L. Gibble 
Gabe Rienks 
Andrew D. Weeks 
Kathy Cawsey 

R. Cam Taylor 


Patricia Elford 
R. Douglas MacDonald 
Anonymous 


Tim Purvis 

Esther MclIlveen 
Hugh Appel 

David Webber 
Valerie M. Dunn 
Dorothy Henderson 


Rosemary Doran 
David Smith 
Gordon Hodgson 
Gwyneth Whilsmith 


Issue 


January 
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December 


July/August 


September 
February 
October 
June 
March 
November 
April 


Issue 


November 
December 
October 

September 


February 
April 
May 
June 
March 
January 


Issue 


December 
June 
January 
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March 


December 
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April 


February 
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December 
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September 
March 


October 
March 
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February 
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GENERAL ARTICLES (cont’d) 


Dragon Business, The 

Euthanasia: A Christian Minister and Physician 
Responds to the Challenge 

Franglis Spoken Ici 

Funeral in a Small Town 

Gift for the New Year, A 

Giving Up Lent 

Grammar of Hope, A 

Grandpa 

Harvest is Plentiful But ..., The 

Hope for the Small Church School 

Ibiam Dies With Nigeria in Chaos 

In Remembrance of Me 

Interfaith 

Is Judgment of the Ungodly Good News? 

It Isn't Lost if You Know Where It Is 

It's Raining Now! 

John Updike: A Novelist for Curious Christians 

Legacy of Martin Luther, The 

Lesson From Children, A 

Little Child Shall Lead Them, A 

Look at the world through women's 
eyes: NGO forum on women 

More or Less Faith 

Once More, Quebec 

Overlooked Ministry, The (church secretaries) 

Power of Prayer, The 

Presbyterian Minister Conquers Atlantic Ocean 


Presbyterianism Through the Eyes of Lucy Maud 


Montgomery 
Remembering Henri Nouwen 
Removing Invisible Barriers 
Roll a Mile on My Wheels 
Sacred Assembly, The: A Personal Perspective 
Seeking the Blind Iganga 
Soap for a President 


Song and a Hope and a Prayer, A: The Theology of 


Lucy Maud Montgomery 
Three Things Church Buildings Can Never Do 


Two Former Workers at Residential Schools Reflect 


on the Sacred Assembly 
Uplifted Hearts 
Westminster Confession After 350 Years, The 
What Keeps Me Coming Back 


What's So Special About the Small-Town Church? 


Why David Danced 

Why Uzzah Died 

With Great Respect 

Year of the Wooden Boat, The 


Author 


Gordon Hodgson 
Kathy Cawsey 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Dennis Fisher 

Tom Denton 

Joseph C. McLelland 
Joseph C. McLelland 
Sarah Van Lange 
Shelley Prins 
Dorothy Henderson 
Ijeoma Ross 

Tim Purvis 

Kathy Cawsey 

Gabe Rienks 

Mary Lee Moynan 
Art White 

John McTavish 
Alister E. McGrath 
Dan Mathewson 
Robert Sutherland 
Barbara McLean 


Kenneth L. Gibble 
Joseph C. McLelland 
Kathy Cawsey 
Leslie A. Duncan 


Heather Jones 


Gunar Kravalis 
David Fourney 
Margaret Buchanan 
MacArthur Shields 
Tom Denton 

Mark Haslam 
Heather Jones 


Ray Bowman with Eddy Hall 
James and Irene Marnock 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Donald K. McKim 
Patricia Schneider 


Ron Klassen and John Koessler 


Eugene H. Peterson 
Eugene H. Peterson 
Art White 


Tom Dickey, Hugh Donnelly 


Issue 


January 
April 


July/August 
October 
January 
March 
December 
April 
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February 
May 
November 
December 
December 
October 
February 
March 
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September 
January 


April 
January 
October 
May 
February 
July/August 


November 
September 
January 
March 
October 
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September 
March 


May 
December 
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October 
March 
February 
June 
November 
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GENERATION Y 


Bridging the Generation Gap 
Burning or Consumed? 

Calling the Tune 

Dream Weaving 

God With a Chocolate Centre, A 
Jesus in Jeans 

Making Sense Out of Our Dollars 
Making the Grade 

Reactions 

Stepping Into the Ring 

Taboo Topics 


INSERTS 


Congress '96 

For All God's People 
Mission Update 
Mission Update 
Mission Update 
Presbyterians Sharing... 
PWSDevelopments 
PWSDevelopments 
PWS&D 


INTERVIEWS 


Preacher and the Baby Boomer, The 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Beyond Church Walls 

"C" is for Cookie ... and Caring 

Come to the Fair! 

Congregational Picnic With a Difference, A 
Focusing in on Youth Ministry 

Making Church History Live 

Remember Your Baptism 

Summer: Slump or Opportunity? 

Wall That Opens Doors, A 

Youth Vision 


MISSIONS 


Caroline Macdonald's Picturesque Speech 
HEARTS 

Ibiam Dies With Nigeria in Chaos 

Ishii 

Mission Impossible? Not Really 

Nacho and Margarita: Ministers to the Poor 


Author 


Kathy Cawsey 


Contributor 


Education for Discipleship 
Life and Mission 

Life and Mission 

Life and Mission 

PCE 

PWS&D 

PWS&D 

PWS&D 


Interviewer 


Darlene Russell 


Author 


Albert E. Bailey 
Margaret Kalkman 
Mary Rife 

Kathie Matic 

Janet Friesen 
David Whyte 
Nora Gorham 


Albert Bailey, Wallace Whyte 


Don O'Neil 


Author 


Caroline Macdonald 

Bob Cooper 

Tjeoma Ross 

Ishii, Caroline Macdonald 
Elizabeth Tayti 

Calvin Pater 


Issue 
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September 
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May 
November 
January 
December 
June 
July/August 
April 
February 


Issue 


February 
May 
January 
March 
September 
July/August 
April 
October 
June 


Issue 


March 


Issue 


May 
September 
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January 
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April 
December 
November 


Issue 


January 
November 
May 
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April 
September 
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MISSIONS (cont’d) Author 
One Text: 21 Sermons on the Mount Ian A. Clark 
NEWS Source 
Baptism for Sister Hung, age 100 ENI 

Beans, beans, beans 

CGIT appointment 


Diane Strickland resigns from Discipleship team 

Minority rights still ignored in Romania, says Laszlo 
Tokes 

Missionary terms end 

More changes at church offices 

More for youth (Canada West '96) 

Native spirituality and the churches 

PWS&D sends grain shipment to Malawi 

Renovated church offices dedicated 

Small supply of rare Bryden book found 

Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

TEN DAYS for World Development 

Tutu calls for easing of abortion laws The Banner 

Youth in Mission celebrates 10th anniversary 


Canadian appointed president of Christian 
educators association 
Chaplain General installed 
Daily AIDS-related funerals in Malawi 
Dorothy Henderson appointed to help fill 
Discipleship gap 
Franco-Presbyterian outreach bridges two solitudes 
India's churches defend Mother Teresa ENI 
Kamloops church victim of arsonist 
Muggeridge papers go to Wheaton College Christian Century 
National staff resignations continue; principal clerk 
to stay 
Nigeria's churches lambast military rule ENI 
Synod of Saskatchewan 
Urban Ministries Cluster Conference 
VST summer school held in France 
WCC gives Ogoni activists financial support ENI 


Another Joltin' Joe 

Beautiful music 

Canadian theologian can no longer worship “male EN/ 
God" 

Chinese Presbyterian Church turns 100 

Evangelicals urge ban on controversial 
reproductive technologies 

Knox College on the Internet 

New youth group for new church 

No Laughing Matter Christian Week 

Presbyterian active in WARC area council 
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January 
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NEWS (cont’d) Source 


Presbyterian among those preparing for WARC 
General Council 


Presbyterian named provost at Notre Dame The Banner 
RLV Bible (Revised Lutheran Version) found REC NE 
Top religion news stories of 1995 The Banner 


Churches offer advice on young offenders 
College convocations 

George Loom honoured 

It's definitely not Calvin Klein 


John Updike gives first reading in Canada James Ross Dickey 


Kamloops presbytery urges ban on land-mines 
Live the Vision update 
Music "In the Name of Jesus" at Congress ‘96 
OBC/OTS avoids bankruptcy 
PCC goes Internet 
Statue of George Mackay dedicated in Taiwan 
Statue of Margaret Wilson on the move ... again 
Stuart Macdonald appointed to Knox faculty 
WMS appointments announced 

(Charlotte Brown, Margaret Greig) 
Wood Lake Books starts affiliate company 
Youth Weekend for Atlantic Provinces 


Annemarie Klassen joins Discipleship team 
Campus Crusade founder wins Templeton prize 
Churches call on UN agency to end human rights ENI 
abuses in Nigeria 
Churches respond to Dunblane tragedy SN Editions 
Dutch theologian finds meaning in a Reformed REC-NE 
bishop 
Former Moderators meet to mull over malaise 
Germans try to clear Bonhoeffer The Banner 
PCC expresses concern over Chinese military 
exercises 
Presbyterian churches involved in NeighbourLink 
Promises to keep 
PWS&D sends rice to North Korea 
Refuge for refugees 
Signs from God? ENI 
Silver-voiced choir 
Tam Corbett elected Moderator-Designate 
Two-thirds of PCC delegates unable to attend 
Nigerian anniversary 
U.S. pastor urges all Americans to pray for the 
president 


Brian Stiller appointed president OBC/OTS 

CGIT project raises money for street children 

Chaplains to deal with the agony of defeat at 
Olympics 

Committee on History announces 1995 prize 
winners 
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NEWS (cont’d) 


Conference on Christian Philanthropy 

Cornwall church invites Quebecers to share 
concerns 

Ecumenical consultation looks at new models for 
ministry 

Evangelical Fellowship of Canada opens Ottawa 
office 

Hungarian choir raises voices to raise money 

Odds are good on annual Assemblies in U.S. 

Presbytery appeals for discretion on behalf of 
former national staff 

Quebec church to hold benefit concert for PWS&D 

Ray Hodgson joins synod staff 

Reconsider tax cuts, presbytery asks Ontario 
government 

Scottish Protestants to unify 


Alberta presbytery hosts celebration of 
Presbyterianism 

Church coalition denounces homophobic 
violence in Latin America 

Francophone and anglophone churches 
amalgamate 

Jim Bakker's business partner sentenced 

McCulloch House 

Nigeria shuts down Christian schools 

Nisga'a chief named chancellor of VST 

Presbyterian president of Atlantic Ecumenical 
Council 

Presbyterian Record wins two church press awards 

Presbyterian running across Canada in aid of 
children 

Survey shows high stress for Ireland's 
Presbyterian clergy 

Sweetgrass meets Holy Communion 

Thieves force Britain's churches to lock up 


Georgine Caldwell honoured by Taiwanese 
seminary 

Hungarian pastor receives E. H. Johnson Award 

Ian Morrison to head Life and Mission Agency 

Justice Ministries critical of Helms-Burton Act 

Karen Hincke named executive director of WICC 

Kenneth McMillan recognized by Bible Society 

Linda Shaw appinted chair of Renewal 
Fellowship board 

Majority in survey of U.S. Presbyterians opposes 
homosexual ordination 

Newfoundland presbytery supports changes to 
education system 

Nigerian church celebrates 150th anniversary 

Poll shows U.S. acceptance of homosexuality 
rising 


Source 


Annemarie Klassen 


Peter Bush 


The Presbyterian Outlook 


ENI 


The Banner 


The Banner 


Christian Week, 
Canada Cares National Run 
ENI 


ENI 


The Presbyterian Outlook 


Emerging Trends quoted 
in The Banner 


Issue 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 
July/August 


July/August 
July/August 


July/August 


July/August 
July/August 


September 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 
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NEWS (cont’d) 


Presbyterians Sharing... Sunday 

PWS&D responds to flooding in Quebec 

208th General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.) 

United Reformed Moderator visits church offices 


"A Friend in Need": National campaign launched to 


aid East Coast church 
Canadian churchgoers most generous 
Canadian farmers expected to continue food aid 
Carole Brown still going and going and going ... 
Church council urges government to maintain 
"faint hope clause" 
Gumshoes vow to follow the path of Jesus 
Irish General Assembly 


Presbyterian Church of Ghana, Toronto, inaugurated 


WMS alive and well and going forth 


Americans give more to lotteries than to churches 

Anglican ale 

Bible Society assembly given "wheely" good start 

Church bodies must take creative steps to unity, 
WARC agrees 

Clinton will relent, says Cuban church official 

Half of Korea's Christians are Presbyterian 

Judee Archer-Green appointed to Education for 
Discipleship 

New College, Edinburgh, celebrates 150th 
anniversary 


Presbyterian designs software for church librarians 


Romanian bishop visits church offices 
Singing to the Lord a new psalm 


Christian-Jewish council bans evangelizing 
among members 

Easum addresses synod conference 

Erin Crisfield appointed educational consultant 

God's E-mail 

Kenya's president attacks church leaders 

Laszlo Tokes elected head of Hungarian 
Reformed Federation 

North Korean famine worse than Ethiopia, says 
PWS&D director 

Polish bishop sees Michael Jackson's visit as sign 
of decline 

WARC plans Korean reunification meeting 

World Bank/IMF debt relief not enough, says 
church coalition 


Source 


The Presbyterian Outlook 


ENI 


The United Church Observer, 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
Update, Presbyterian Herald 


Rosemary Doran 


ENI 
The Banner 


ENI 


Glenn Cooper 
ENI 


ENI 


Reuters 
ENI 
REC NE 


ENI 


ENI 


Issue 
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September 
October 
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October 
October 


October 
October 


October 
October 


November 
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November 


November 
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November 


November 
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November 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
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December 
December 


December 


December 
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OBITUARIES - PCC MINISTERS 


Allison, Rev. Norman J. 

Andrews, Rev. J. Stanley 

Bell, Rev. William Stanley 

Ellis, Rev. Howard Theodore "Ted" 
Hadjiantoniou, Rev. George Aristotle 
MacKenzie, C. Estelle V. 
Mathewson, Dr. Robert C. 

McBride, Rev. John S. 


McGill, Rev. Clare Elliott 

McKenzie, Rev. Andrew Hugh 
McVittie, Eileen 

Pollock, Rev. Thomas A. 

Putnam, Rev. Max Valmour 

Ransom, Rev. Robert Malcolm "Mac" 
Renault, Rev. Leslie Reginald 
Reside, Rev. Merrill Stanley 

Roe, Rev. James Struthers 

Verwolf, Rev. William 


PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM 


Annual meetings in February 
Assistant ministers 

Balanced budgets 

Christians entitled to minority status 
Church bulletins require decoding 
Free-agency for ministers 
Megachurches 

National church think-tank 
Pitfalls of the children's story 
Reflections on the think-tank 
Spicing up General Assembly 


POETRY 


christmas jazz 

Cold Water, Hot Coffee 
Evening Meal 

Graduate's First Service, The 
Horizon 

In darkness there came light ... 
In Death 

Matthew Depressed at Age Ten 
One Afternoon When Jesus Walked By 
Pastoral Visit, November 11 
Silent Night 

Such Madness 

To Pray Without Ceasing 


Date of Death 


October 31, 1995 
February 12, 1996 
September 20, 1995 
September 21, 1996 
December 3, 1995 
September 30, 1996 
September 28, 1995 
April 16, 1996 


July 11, 1996 

June 22, 1996 
January 25, 1996 
November 19, 1995 
November 21, 1995 
December 4, 1996 
August 14, 1996 
August 17, 1996 
November 27, 1995 
March 4, 1996 


Peter Plymley II 


Author 


avs 
Ann Weems 

Leslie Winfield Williams 
T.M.D. 

Donn Taylor 

Margaret Steel 

Sandra McTavish 
Drucilla Wall 

L. Winfield Williams 
T.M.D. 

T.M.D. 

Joan Bond 

Fredrick Zydek 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Brown of Red Deer: A Daughter Remembers 

Camp Kummoniwannago 

Congress '96: Excitement "In the Name of Jesus” 

Financial Report -- 1995 

Graduates '96 (Knox College, The Presbyterian 
College, Vancouver School of Theology, 
St. Andrew's Hall) 

I Like the Presbyterian Record 

Moderator Slept Here, The 

Nominees for Moderator of the 122nd General 
Assembly, The 

Open to God: The Journey of Tamiko Corbett 
(Moderator of the 122nd General Assembly) 

Order in the Church 

Postscript: Two Former Editors Remember Their 
Years With the Presbyterian Record 

Presbyterian Firsts on Prince Edward Island 

Presbyterian Record, The: Echo or Conscience of 
the Church 

Singing a New Tune (New Book of Praise) 

Survey '95: The Results (Presbyterian Record) 

Think-Tank Recommendations Could Change the 
Face of the Presbyterian Church 

Too Old? Past Your Usefulness? Never! 
(gift annuity fund) 

Unquiet Garden, The: The 122nd General Assembly 

With Thanks to God (legacies) 

Worship From Cyberspace 

Year Knox Students Were on the Ball, The 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILE 


Calvin Brown: Director of the Renewal 
Fellowship 

Catherine Thomson: Bringing Colour to the World 
With a Touch of Grey 

Conrad Dutchin: Christian Advocate for the 
Dispossessed 

David Mitchell: The Singing Mathematician 

Harry Rodney: 53 Years With the Same 
Congregation 

Larry Brice: Presbyterian Evangelist 

Laurie McKay-Deacon: Turns Despair to Hope 

Lonnie Atkinson: Sharing a Clear Vision 

"Love in My Heart": The Testimony of a 
Cleaning Lady (Diane Morrison) 

Margaret Taylor: Never Saying No to Service 

Sandor Kezes: The Person in the Chair 


Author 


Jean Rowat Brown Montgomery 


Ivor Williams 
Glenn Cooper 
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John S. Moir 


Keith E. Boyer 
John Congram 
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Fred H. Cade 

John Congram 

John Davis 
Kenneth Barker 
Author 

Kathy Cawsey 
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Ivor Williams 


Darlene Russell 
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Helen Scott Sinclair 
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REVIEWS -- AUDIO 


The Cleaning Lady by Diane Morrison 


REVIEWS -- BOOKS 


Atlantic Challenge: An Epic Solo Voyage Across the 


North Atlantic by Angus Matheson MacKinnon 

Beyond Poverty and Affluence: Towards a 
Canadian Economy of Care edited by Mark R. 
Vander Vennen 

Book of God, The: The Bible as a Novel 
by Walter Wangerin 

Caring for Aging Parents by Richard P. Johnson 

Church, College, and Clergy. A History of 
Theological Education at Knox College, Toronto 
1844-1994 by Brian J. Fraser 

Clergy Sexual Misconduct: A Systems Perspective 
edited by Nancy Myer Hopkins 

Congregation Is Also a Victim, The: Sexual Abuse 
and the Violation of Pastoral Trust by Nancy 
Myer Hopkins 

Ecclesiastical Minefields by Ian Outerbridge, 
C. Gordon Ross, Joseph H. Kary 

Euthanasia and Assisted Suicide edited by Ian 
Gentles 

Evangelicalism and the Future of Christianity 
by Alister McGrath 

George Murray of the "U.P." by A. Donald 
MacLeod 


God Brought Us Through by Mary Goforth Moynan 


God for Beginners by Ralph Milton 

God's Easter Plan by Carol Greene 

Grace Disguised, A: How the Soul Grows Through 
Loss by Gerrald L. Sittser 


Heart at Leisure from Itself, A: Caroline Macdonald 


of Japan by Margaret Prang 

Here I Sit by Rene Fumoleau 

Hitler's Willing Executioners: Ordinary Germans 
and the Holocaust by Daniel Jonah Goldhagen 

Homosexuality in the Church: Both Sides of the 
Debate by Jeffrey S. Siker 

How Shall We Witness?: Faithful Evangelism in a 
Reformed Tradition edited by Milton J. Coalter 
and Virgil Cruz 

Humanity Comes of Age: The New Context for 
Ministry With the Elderly by Susanne S. Paul and 
James A. Paul 

In School: Our Kids, Our Teachers, Our 
Classrooms by Ken Dryden 

Jesus I Never Knew, The by Philip Yancey 

Loving Conflict: Saint Augustine, John Calvin, 
John Knox by David J. Crawford 
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John Vaudry October 44 
Peter Bush April 45 

July/August 47 
Kathy Cawsey March 44 
John Congram July/August 46 
John Congram January 46 
Wayne A. Holst October 45 
John N. Buchanan November 43 
Zander Dunn April 45 
Peter Bush May 46 
Peter Bush October 46 
Peter Bush December 46 
Zander Dunn March 45 
Janet E. Hancock December to 
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REVIEWS -- BOOKS (cont’d) Reviewer 


Mainline Church's Funding Crisis, The: Issues and L.E. Ted Siverns 
Possibilities by Ronald E. Vallet and Charles E. 
Zech 

Padres in No Man's Land by Duff Crerar Philip Winkelaar 

Preaching to a Church in Crisis: A Homiletic for the Tony Plomp 
Last Days of the Mainline Church by John Killinger 


Real Jesus, The by Luke Timothy Johnson Bob Robinson 

Responsibility People, The edited by William Peter Bush 
McKinney 

Shopping for the Soul-2 by Angus Matheson John Vaudry 
MacKinnon 


Star of Xerxes, The by Mary Stewart MacKinnon Georgine G. Caldwell 


Through Sunshine and Shadow: The Women’s M. H. Ogilvie 
Christian Temperance Union by Sharon Anne Cook 

Where Resident Aliens Live: Exercises for Christian Peter Coutts 
Practice by Stanley Hauerwas and William 
Willimon 

Wrestling With Angels by Naomi H. Rosenblatt Kenneth Stright 


REVIEWS -- BRIEFLY NOTED 


Christmas Carol Reader, The by William E. Studwell 

Christmas Ideas for Families by Phyllis Pellman 
Good and Merle Good 

Church for the Unchurched: A Rebirth of the 
Apostolic Way by George G. Hunter III 

Discover Your Spiritual Type: A Guide to Individual 
and Congregational Growth by Corinne Ware 

Don't Know Much About Being a Leader in My 
Church by Douglas W. Johnson 

Following Jesus: Biblical Reflections on 
Discipleship by N. T. Wright 

H. Richard Niebuhr: Theology, History and Culture 
edited by William Stacy Johnson 

Just Say Noel: A History of Christmas from the 
Nativity to the Nineties by David Comfort 

Message -- Job, The: Lead the Suffering to the Heart 
of God by Eugene Peterson 

Nellie McClung: No Small Legacy by Carol Hancock 

Spiritual Awakening: A Guide to Spiritual Life in 
Congregations by John Ackerman 

Study of Religion in British Columbia, The: A State- 
of-the-Art Review by Brian J. Fraser 

Transforming Church Boards Into Communities of 
Spiritual Leaders by Charles M. Olsen 


REVIEWS -- BOOKS FOR CHILDREN Reviewer 
Dust Bowl, The by David Booth and Karen Reczuch Dorothy Henderson 


Franklin Goes to School by Paulette Bourgeois and Dorothy Henderson 
Brenda Clark 


Issue 

May 
November 
March 


October 
March 


February 


December 
June 


September 


September 


Issue 


December 
December 


October 
February 
October 
December 
December 
December 
October 


December 
February 


October 


February 


Issue 


November 
November 
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REVIEWS -- BOOKS FOR CHILDREN (cont’d) Reviewer 


Let's Play: Traditional Games of Childhood 
by Dusan Petricic and Camilla Gryski 


Time for Toys, A by Margaret Wild and Julie Vivas 


REVIEWS -- RESOURCES 


Adventures With the Bible by Dorothy Jean Furnish 


Alternative Wedding Book, The 

Always Among Us: The Poor in Canada 
by World Vision 

Called to Serve With All Our Gifts: 1996 
Stewardship Theme Bible Study 

Christian Weddings: Resources to Make Your 
Ceremony Unique by Andy Langford 

Crystal Ball Reflections by J. Majer 


Fire in the Rose: Churches Exploring Abuse and 


Healing by The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections 
Kids of the Kingdom Club, The by Ken Stright 


Not Angels But Agencies: The Ecumenical Response 


to Poverty -- A Primer by Michael Taylor 
On Your Way: A Guide to Your Overseas 
Experience by Mary Rose Donnelly 


Statement on Human Sexuality by The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada 


Teaching for Faith: A Guide for Teachers of Adult 


Classes by Richard Osmer 
Teaching Godly Play by Jerome W. Berryman 
Voices United: The Hymn and Worship 

Book of The United Church of Canada 


REVIEWS -- VIDEO 


Discovering the Bible 


UNCOMMON LECTIONARY, THE 


Anyone Got the Time? 

Backing the Long Shots 

Bound for Glory 

Comedy of Salvation, The 

Getting the Number on Forgiveness 
Life After Easter 

Miracle We Want and the Miracle We Get, The 
What Are You For? 

What Can I Bring? 

Wrestling That's for Real 

You Can Get There From Here 


Dorothy Henderson 


Dorothy Henderson 


Reviewer 


Myrna Shanks 


Robert Wilson 


Dorothy Henderson 


Dorothy Henderson 
John Hibbs 


Myrna Shanks 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Author 


Dorothy Henderson 


Author 


Michael Farris 


Issue 
November 


November 


Issue 
September 
June 

June 
October 


June 


June 
February 


September 
June 


June 
September 
December 


September 
September 


Issue 


September 


Issue 


December 
November 
October 
June 
September 
May 
March 
February 
January 


July/August 


April 
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GiFl FORK THE NEW YEAK, 1d * ONCE MORE, QUEBEC, ZY * ROLL A MILE ON MY WHEELS, 31 


EA Loeb, open my lips, and my mouth 


will declare YOUL PAIS. (tha BKkOS 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


| grew up with the Psalms, and 
I’ve missed them. A fresh, 
current translation helps new 
generations worship with 
the Psalms and upholds 
this Presbyterian tradition. 


Reverend P. A. (Sandy) 
McDonald, St. Andrew’s, 
Dartmouth and 
Musquodoboit Harbour, 


We want to sing our faith ... We 
need resources that witness to 
our past and speak to the 
realities of the present ... 
Our children need hymns 
that enable them to 
worship. 

Reverend Jean Morris, 


Varsity Acres 
Presbyterian Church, 


Calgary, Alberta Nova Scotia 

About this Resource About this Resource 

* 600 hymns, |00 metrical psalms, Table of Contents now * all verses of all 150 Psalms for congregational reading or 
available singing 

* comprehensive indexes for worship planning and reference * based on the New Revised Standard Version 


* favourite words, tunes and choruses from 1918 & 1972 books * King James Version of Psalms 23, 100 and 121 included 

* adds the best of the new from Canada and around the world —* musical refrains from well-loved hymns 

* music and words for all age groups * additional refrains for all ages from a variety of sources 
* Scripture songs, seasonal themes and service music * indexes for church year, lectionary, composer, theme 
* beautiful, classic design; durable hard-cover binding * beautiful, classic design; durable hard-cover binding 


' Price on Publication Price on Publication 

— $25* each, or $22* each in boxes of 20. Order by February 29, $15* each, or $12* each in boxes of 20. 
1996, and pay only $18* each in boxes of 20. See special 
payment plan below. 


THE BEST VALUE OFFER! 
For just $25* you can get both The Book of Praise and The Book of Psalms. 
Orders must be for boxes of 20 hymnbooks and 20 psalters and must be received 
by February 29, 1996. Half payment (including all shipping and taxes) is due with 
the order. The balance is due February 28, 1997. 
No interest charged on the deferred portion of the payment! 


Special Payment Plan for Advance Orders 
Order The Book of Praise or The Book of Psalms in boxes of 20 by February 29, 1996, 
and pay just half the cost (plus all shipping and taxes) by that date. The balance is due 
February 28, 1997. No interest charged on the deferred portion of the payment! 
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bookplates 
The Resource Distribution Centre, now available! 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, ON M3C IJ7 aaa 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 333 * Orders only 1-800-619-7301 * Fax (416) 441-2825 NSS alae ie ae 


“This book is presented” and with no inscription. 


*shipping and taxes are extra 
These resources were developed as investments financed through the investment portfolio of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


FOR THE RECORD 


All Dressed Up 


and Everywhere to Go 


marks a birthday for the Presbyterian 
996 Record — 120 years of continuous 
publishing. Even before you learned 
that, I hope you noticed the Record’s new outfit. 

During the summer and fall of 1995, our staff worked with 
designer Tim Faller to come up with a new look. We set two 
goals for the design: make the magazine more interesting and 
attractive, and make it easier for people to use and to read. 

In terms of the latter, you 
will notice most articles now 
carry a box which provides 
the gist of the author’s mes- 
sage. Likewise, on our con- 
tents page, we will attempt to 
give the reader a clue to the 
contents of feature articles. In 
a busy world, this will allow 
readers to decide quickly 
whether this item is one they 
want to read. Page numbers 
will appear after feature art- 
icles listed on the cover to 
help you find them easily. 

You will discover new 
titles for some columns and 
departments. Something 
Wonderful, our page for 
young children, becomes 
Child’s Play. Meditation be- 
comes For the Journey, and 
the editor’s column, For the Record. 

_ From the Past Record has been folded into the Gleanings 
column, now called Recordings. Each month, you will discover 
something from a past Record there. 

Some of our occasional columns and departments have 
changed as well. Full Count, which is meant to be an opinion 
piece, becomes Vox Populi — the people’s voice. (Full Count, 
the baseball analogy I chose, never caught on.) Suggestion Box 
will become Mission Knocks. 

News will be divided into three sections: news from The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, news from the church-at-large 
and a News Scan column. 

This may sound like a lot of changes, but 
€ majority of our columns and departments, such as You 
ere Asking? and An Everyday God, remain unchanged. 
We will also add a little colour to our pages, as money 


anuary 1996 


John Congram 


allows, and will try to make greater use of type to reinforce the 
message visually. 

But of more concern to us than cosmetics is the gradual 
decline in the circulation of the magazine over several decades. 
From a high of 93,000 subscribers in 1966, it has slipped 
to 58,000 today. The results of our survey taken last fall reveal 
the majority of our readers are over 60. 

To begin to remedy this, we introduce a section for young 
adults called Generation Y. 
Written by university student 
Kathy Cawsey, this column 
will be a place where young 
adults can dialogue with each 
other and the church. 

As a 120th anniversary 
project, we intend to reverse 
the downward subscription 
spiral. We have sent a letter to 
every session in the church 
inviting them to join us in this 
project and offering sugges- 
tions for their participation. 

Thanks to the many people 
who filled out our survey in 
the October ’95 magazine. 

(A full report will appear in a 
future issue.) But, please, 
don’t wait until the next sur- 
vey to offer us your views and 
suggestions. Write, phone or 
fax us — and, soon, you will be able to send us a message by 
e-mail. 

The Record remains one of the few instruments which binds 
our denomination together as a family. Now that it is all 
dressed up, it would like to fulfil its mission by going into 
every Presbyterian home in Canada. But to do that, we will 
need the help of the converted, the faithful and loyal readers of 
this magazine. 


aw 


Alan M. 
McPherson 


FROM THE MODERATOR | 


We Belong 
Together 


t’s astonishing to me that more than half my term as Moderator of the 121st Gen- 

eral Assembly has flown by already. Indeed, by now, the formal processes are 

well on the way to identifying the person whose name will be placed in nomina- 
tion as my successor. All across the country, ballot forms are being sent out, and, next 
month, the Record will introduce the candidates to you. 

To be Moderator of the General Assembly is a wonderful experience. Often busy 
and demanding, but wonderful, too! It has given me the opportunity to see the church 
in a way I never could have otherwise. Some congregations are booming, some are 
facing a struggle — all are seeking to be faithful in an age when many discount and 
disregard faith. 

When I answered the editor’s questions in this magazine last February, one of the 
things I said I hoped to do if elected was to be available “for those churches and com- 
munities which are far from Toronto and which sometimes feel they are not under- 
stood.” It has been a privilege for Maureen and me to share in the life of 
congregations in Northern Ontario — farther north in the province than this city boy 
had been before. At the crowded centennial events in New Liskeard and at the little 
gatherings in church basements in Englehart, Kirkland Lake, Cochrane, Timmins and 
Sudbury, we experienced the genuine warmth of the welcome of Christians. Yes, 
some of those congregations face problems, but they are blessed by faithful people 
serving God and working hard for the kingdom. 

Back in southern Ontario, we were wowed by an evening service in Thamesville, 
where the church was packed with worshippers from more than a dozen congrega- 
tions around the area. In Norwich, also, we were welcomed by a representative 
gathering from surrounding communities. We have worshipped with the Hungarian 
community in Welland, with well-established congregations in Goderich and 
Toronto, and enjoyed a number of presbytery events. 

There isn’t space in this month’s column to write much about our visit to Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan which took up most of November. But despite the snow which set- 
tled over the province before we got there — and several days when temperatures 
plummeted into the minus 20s, reminding us Prairie winters are a tad colder than 
Toronto’s — we experienced a warm welcome in all the congregations we visited. 

Through all these events and experiences, a recurring thought surfaced many 
times. We hear a lot about people feeling distanced from the services provided by the 
national church offices, doing their own thing, not supporting Presbyterians Shar- 
ing... as well as they used to. Some of those things are major concerns. But in the 
welcome we received wherever we went, I have seen something else. 

People have turned out in the numbers they have, extended the welcome they 
have, not because Alan McPherson was coming but because the Moderator was com- 
ing. There is still a tremendous sense of belonging in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. There is still a recognition that we are a national church, not just a bunch of 
congregations. There is still acceptance that we are bound to one another across the 
differences that distinguish our congregations from one another and despite the miles 
that separate our communities. 

We belong to Christ and we belong to one another. Don’t count The Presbyterian 


Church in Canada out yet! 
Cla. fil ‘Cher ot, 
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Length of Announcements 
January 1882: “ ... a deliverance was given by the Session anent reading pulpit 
notices, which had grown to such excess that they had ‘a distracting tendency, 
when read at the close of the services, to unseat the savour of divine things pro- 
duced and resting upon the mind through the ministry of the Word.’ It was there- 
upon decided to read such as were permissible before the sermon, and these were 
those only bearing upon our own work as a congregation; the public press being 
regarded as the proper channel for all other intimations, except such societies’ 


work as that of the Bible Society.” 


— from J. A. R. Dickson’s 


History of the Central Presbyterian Church, Galt, Ontario 


On Being Discriminating 

God is like a rich man who throws a ban- 
quet and invites all the right people. But 
when it’s time for the banquet, they say: 
“T’m sorry, I’ve got to do my taxes.” 
“Excuse me, I’ve got to go into work for 
a few hours.” “I'd like to come, but the 
Missis and I are busy tonight.” 

And the host says: “The party must 
go on. Invite the hitch-hikers off High- 
way 15. Round up the Jungle people. 
Charter a bus and bring in the people 
from Franktown and Frankville.” 

And some of the people said: 
“Good God, you’ve got to be more 
discriminating.” 

But he wasn’t. Thank God, he isn’t. 

— Ted Siverns 


The Poor 
When Jesus said “You will-always have 
the poor with you,” what did he mean? 
That having the poor will always be a 
part of our way of life? That our way of 
life will always create the poor? 

— Tom Lane 


Filled With the Spirit 
This one occurred in a staid Presbyterian 
church. A new member began to clap his 


hands to the hymn-singing. Members of 


the congregation looked at him askance. 
“What are you doing?” the song 
leader asked. 
“T was just showing I was filled with 
the Spirit,” the new member answered. 
“Well,” said the leader, “cut it out. 
You didn’t get that around here.” 
— Marj Carpenter in 
The Presbyterian Outlook 


“Mysterious Ways” 
To touch is to heal, 
To hurt is to steal, 
If you want to kiss the sky, 
Better learn how to kneel! 
— U-2 


Advice for the New Year 
¢ When no one is watching, live as 
if someone is. 
e Pray twice as much as you fret. 
e Listen twice as much as you speak. 
* Only harbour a grudge when 
God does. 
— Max Lucado 


Past Wisdom 

Part of the captivating game of post- 

modern consciousness is to puncture the 

myth of modern superiority, the pretense 

of modern chauvinism that assumes the 

intrinsic inferiority of all past wisdoms. 
— Thomas C. Oden 


September 1895 
Death of Mistawassis 


Clubbing Each Other 

Mark Tremblay, minister at St. An- 
drew’s, Bermuda, was on his way to at- 
tend the meetings of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston when customs of- 
ficials stopped him. The X-ray machine 
detected what looked to them like a club 
in his luggage. It turned out to be a copy 
of the Book of Forms. But as Mark rue- 
fully remarked: “They weren’t totally 
wrong. We’ve been clubbing each other 
with the Book of Forms for years.” 


Energy or Opportunity 
Most of the sins that we do not commit 
are not because of our virtue, but because 
we lack either energy or opportunity. 

— Eugene Peterson 


Idolizing Knowledge 
We welcome children with open arms at 
baptism, and we say in our liturgy that 
the water of baptism signifies the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. But do we stop and think 
about that? Do we really believe that the 
spiritual resources and gifts which are in 
a congregation are increased by each 
baptism — that there is a new gift of the 
Spirit present? Do we really make room 
for those gifts to be used? Or do we put 
them on hold, waiting for the right age, 
the age of right knowledge? Knowledge 
is only one of the spiritual gifts Paul 
identifies in his epistles. Have we idol- 
ized it to the exclusion of others? 

— Amy Campbell in 

Counting the Women 


The name of Mistawassis (Big Child) has long been familiar to those interested in 
Indian Missions in the North-West, and it will long be perpetuated in “Mistawassis 
Reserve.” But the old chief is gone. On Sunday 21st, July, he died on his reserve, 
50 miles West of Prince Albert, aged 80 years. 

Many years ago when roaming the plains with his band, he met the presintenan 


missionaries, Revs. James Nisbet and John Mackay, and was deeply impressed 
with their teaching. So soon as he had a reserve assigned him, in 1876, he invited 

Mr. Mackay (since deceased) to be his missionary, and ever since, through the 
troubles of the Riel rebellion, and at all other times, he has stood loyal to his church | 
and his country. He withstood all efforts to induce him to join the rebels in. 1885, 

and when the town of Prince Albert was threatened, he offered the help of a >and 
to protect its people. 


— Presbyterian Record 
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Referendum Reflections 
Before, during and, alas, even after the 
referendum, the air is filled with bitter 
accusations and recriminations. In many 
places, it seems insufficient to differ with 
other points of view. It seems not enough 
to consider others to be wrong; they must 
be diabolized. 

In these days when the voice of the 
moderate gets a poor hearing in the land, 
it was uplifting to read the views of our 
Moderator (Oct. Record). Among the 
strident voices that assail us, his char- 
itable common sense is a welcome 
restorative to those who cherish hope 
and goodwill in their hearts. 

Senator Heath Macquarrie, 
Ottawa 


No One Came 
We write on behalf of the Toronto- 
Kingston Synod Presbyterian Young 
People’s Society. PYPS is an organiza- 
tion of young people, ranging in age 
from 16-25, which plans four retreat 
weekends each year and attempts to in- 
volve young people in Christian min- 
istries. Usually, about 80-100 youth 
attend each of the weekends. We also 
send a quarterly newsletter to all the 
churches in the synod. 

Having heard and read countless 


WATSON’S WORLD 


pleas for increased youth involvement in 
our churches, we planned a forum for 
youth and ministers for a Saturday in late 
September. Letters of invitation, includ- 
ing a description of the day’s activities, 
were mailed to the clerks of all presby- 
teries and to every minister in the synod 
at least a month in 
advance. Although a 


We publish as many 


coverage of Canadian Girls in Training 
in the October issue. The article dealt 
well with the importance of the CGIT 
program, the joy of its 80th anniversary 
celebrations and the problems facing the 
organization. It is encouraging that our 
national Presbyterian publication be- 
lieves enough in CGIT to 
give it such prominent 


handful of concerned 
laypeople contributed to 
our discussions, we were 
frustrated and disappoint- 
ed that not a single min- 
ister bothered to attend. 
We do not think we 
should be listened to sim- 
ply because we are 
young. We want to serve, 
to minister and to grow in 
Christ. Whether we do 


letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name — 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Kecord or 

The Presbyterian Church 


space. Thank you! 
Joan C. Cho, 
St. Stephen, N.B. 


Appreciation 
I appreciated the Presby- 
terian Profile of the “T'wo 
Brents” (Sept. Record). 
The Brents were our 
neighbours as long ago as 
I can remember. I cannot 
offer enough praise for 


this in the Presbyterian in Canada. 


Church or not is still a 
question. If the sound of young footsteps 
leaving our churches does not alarm our 
ministers, the coming sounds of silence 
should. 

Toronto-Kingston PYPS Executive 


CGIT 
Thank you to Kathy Cawsey and the 
Presbyterian Record for the excellent 


what they did for the little 
village of Coleville, 
Saskatchewan. As children and young 
people, we were welcomed many times 
into their godly home. John Brent was 
very witty. Laughter and song were the 
order of an evening spent in their home. 
Many young lives were touched by the 
Brents. 
Edith (Dumouchel) Hogg, 
Nepean, Ont. 


Noel Watson 


LLL MAKE A DEAL 
WITH ‘You, KID.... 


AfL...L Won'T BORE You with MY 
REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST YEAK 
IF You Don'T GO ON ABOUT 
7) YOUR HOPES _] 
FORK THE 
FUTURE ... 


LETTERS 


Church 
Identified 
The 1996 Presby- 
terian Church cal- 
endar features 
photos of various 
Canadian Presby- 
terian churches. 
We were pleased 
that our church 
(First, Chatham, 
Ontario) would 
be on the cover. 
When none of the 
pictures taken by 
amateur photog- 
raphers was suitable, we hired a et 
sional, Austin Wright. But when the 
calendar appeared, neither the name of 
our church nor anything about it 
appeared! 

First Presbyterian Church was ded- 
icated in Chatham, Ontario, on May 21, 
1893. Designed by local architect 
Thomas Rutley in the popular Ro- 
manesque style, it was one of three 
buildings composing the town centre. It 
is the only one still surviving. 

Evelyn Carpenter, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Who Are the Marginalized? 

I believe contributions to Presbyterians 
Sharing... are down because, while our 
church used to tolerate a broad theolog- 
ical spectrum, only one view is allowed 
as liberalism has gained control. The 
church’s mission has been transformed 
into working for peace, justice and 
equality, and no longer includes convert- 


of re Pontius’ Puddle 
Ul, ELTON. 
MAKE ANY 
RESOLUTIONS 
FO H 


THE NEEDY. 


SORE DID. L'M GOING TO IGNORE 
THE WORLD'S PROBLEMS, INDULGE 
MYSELF MORE, ANDO SHARE LESS 

OF MY RESOORSES WITA 


ing non- eretians and making disciples. 
Those who protest the loss of emphasis 
on evangelism and the attacks on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, “Father, Son and 


Holy Spirit,” are effectively silenced 
through verbal attacks and shunning. 
Politically correct language, designed not 
to offend anyone, clearly offends many 
Presbyterians. 

With liberals firmly in charge, others 
have few options except to turn inward 
and become congregational. The leaders 
of our church think they are being 
prophetic; but they are so distanced from 
the flock, many have ceased to follow 
them. Our leaders cry for justice for the 
marginalized while failing to recognize 
they are unintentionally marginalizing 
thousands in our own denomination. 

Robin Ross, 
Mission, B.C. 


Modernize Eldership 


Having been a member of the Presbyter- 


WHATEVER ELSE YOu 
SAY ABOUT THE GOS-- 
WE'VE FINALLY LEARNED 
TO MAKE A NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION WE 
CAN KEEP. 


ian Church for a few years, I have pon- 
dered the nagging question as to why an 
elder is appointed for life. To me, this 
lifetime appointment is at odds with the 
modern way of living. 

I think new elders joining every few 
years would bring new blood to the ses- 
sion. The General Assembly should look 
at modernizing the doctrine of eldership. 

Roy Wilson, 
Wasaga Beach, Ont. 


The Real Cost 
As a regular reader of the Record, I was 
puzzled that close to one-third of the No- 
vember magazine would be devoted to 
remembering the Second World War. 
After 50 years, it’s time to ask about the 
cost of this war for both sides and what 
we have done with this “investment.” 
Have we become a better, gentler and 
more compassionate society? Have we 
learned from past mistakes? If we cannot 
answer with a resounding Yes, then 
at least part of the sacrifice made was 
in vain. 
Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Not Counting the Women 

I’m writing in response to Jim Taylor’s 
article “Parents Are Irreplaceable” (Sept. 
Record). 

Recently, there has been much debate 
over the issue of inclusive language and 
its place in the church. As a woman, I am 
grateful people are beginning to include 
me in this world. I think people resist 
change not because they are frightened 
of “losing a parent” but because they 
have been condi- 
tioned to believe 
God is male. 

Contrary to Tay- 
lor’s opinion, inclu- 
sive language is 
about more than 
mere parenthood. It 
is about including 
50 per cent of our 
population who 
have been neglected 
since the early 16th 
century. It is about 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
correcting earlier translations, so that in- & DEVELOPM ENT 


dividuals may acquire a deeper insight 
into who God really is. It is about loving 
everyone in our society — not - 
ee ehdhic sone? ; ar ‘Choose this day whom you will serve.” 
Everyone is equally important to God. ‘*We will serve the Lord!”’ 
That is why inclusive language in our Joshua 24:15, 21 (NRSV) 
texts is so vital to our worship, and so 
controversial. People still have difficulty 
accepting women as equals. 
Kara Smith, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Lectionary Dangers 

As more people use the lectionary for 
preaching and on which to base a church 
school curriculum, it seems appropriate 
to ask if the pros and cons of a year- 
round lectionary have been considered. I 
believe that whatever advantages lec- 
tionary preaching may have, the disad- 
vantages are substantial. 

The use of prescribed lectionary texts 
does not automatically guarantee that a 
sermon is “biblical” in the sense that it 
meets the needs of its hearers. 

The Revised Common Lectionary has 
a three-year cycle, which means min- | Many people in villages and slums in India struggle for the basic 


isters must return to the same readings | necessities to survive. They are discriminated against because of 
Net: this three-year ‘eh ee a their caste, abused because they are women, or exploited because 
Poe tee ee they are young and illiterate. Dr. Yacob (pictured above) works for 


one’s own ideas into the texts? ; : ; ua 
The relationship between the lec- PWS&D’s partner in Madras, planning health and nutrition 


tionary readings is often unclear. programs with the most disadvantaged members of the community. 


However good the intentions of the 
authors of ready-made lectionaries, the PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


truth is that only parish ministers who 
know the needs of their people will be 
able to fashion a lectionary which is both 
faithful to the word of God, the Christian 


Church Year and the needs of parish- For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
ioners. Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
With the substantial decline in our de- 50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 

nomination over the past 20 to 30 years, Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


and with almost daily societal and per- 
sonal social changes, I wonder if the 
church is on the right track toward a spir- Name 
itual revival in our denomination with Widdress 
the use of lectionaries which have been 
prepared several years in advance and, 
hence, run the risk of being unrelated to Province & Postal Code 
worshippers’ needs in the present. 
D. Thomas Stiel, 
Edmonton 
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Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


City 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


| UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 
What Can | Bring? 


Fourth Sunday After Epiphany — 
January 28 

Micah 6:1-8; Psalm 15; I Corinthians 
1:18-31; Matthew 5:1-12 


hen invited as a guest to 
someone’s house, don’t you 
always ask, “What can I 


bring?” And don’t they always say the 
same thing, “Oh, just bring yourself.” 
But we show up with a bottle of wine or 
a box of candy — something, anything, 
in order not to be rude. 

Micah asked the same question when 
he was invited to God’s house. “What 
can I bring?” (6:6). There has to be some- 
thing to bring — especially when you 
grasp the strained situation. The Lord has 
a bone to pick with Israel. Things are so 
bad there’s a lawsuit (verse 2). And, now, 
the Lord, Lord knows why, has invited 
them over to his house. Yes, it will be dif- 
ficult to bring just the right thing. 

It’s like going to a family reunion af- 
ter wrecking the family car, burning 
down the house and stating publicly that 
Aunt Beulah’s cookies taste like hockey 
pucks. “So, Mom and Dad,” you say, 
“what can I bring?” It’s the same tough 
question when Israel comes to God’s 
house. 

“Shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings, with calves a year old?” 
(verse 6b) 

You must understand, the offer is im- 
pressive. A burnt offering shows real 
commitment. A year-old calf is a major 
donation. True, it does not have the con- 
venience of the offering envelope; but it 
is the same thing, a good thing. 

“Will the Lord be pleased with thou- 
sands of rams, with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil?” (verse 7a) 

If one sacrifice is good, how about 
thousands? Better, right? It’s logical — 
like putting a spoonful of sugar in a cup 


10 


of coffee. If that tastes good, try a hun- 
dred pounds for richer flavour! 

Have you noticed Religion’s ability to 
overdo it? Jesus said where two are gath- 
ered in his name, he is there. So we build 
mega faith complexes with parking 
garages. Or we put someone in charge of 
a church. Next thing you 


Michael Farris 


share of injustice. It is a short command, 

“Do justice,” but a long list to cover. 
Surely that is why there is number 
two: Love mercy. The word here is hesed 
— one of those words that defies transla- 
tion. Try grace, mercy, kindness, stead- 
fast love, covenant care. Finally, you 
have the point of it. Hesed 


know, we have presbyter- is the way God is toward 
ies and synods, and the Have Vide: us: forbearing, gracious, 
Vatican has its own bank. noticed loyal and forgiving. It is 
The good book says oo the way God treats us. 
“Make a joyful noise,” so Religi on > Hesed is what God does. 
we book the Mormon ability to You’ve got to love that, 


Tabernacle Choir. Reli- 
gion sometimes has a way 
of overdoing even the 
right thing. 

“Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
my soul?” (verse 7b) 

Is this what God had in mind when he 
invited us over to his house? Hardly. 
Micah says it’s simple. 

“He has told you ... what is good.” 
(verse 8a) 

You already know. You don’t need 
the cattle on a thousand hills to satisfy 
God. You don’t need a week’s output 
from OPEC to make the Lord happy. 
Don’t complicate it. It’s as simple as 
one, two, three. Ready? 

Do justice. Love mercy. Walk 
humbly with your God. (verse Sb) 

Keep it simple. 

Do justice. Everyone agrees with the 
idea of justice. So the emphasis must be 
on the word Do. Do justice. It is best as 
an action, not as an ideal. But keep it sim- 
ple. The word “‘you” is singular. You, 
there in the third pew, you do justice. So 
start with honesty and integrity — you do 
the justice you can do. From there, the 
“you” singular can worry about the we 
plural of a society that has more than its 


overdo it? 
Keep it simple, 
God says 


says the prophet. If you 
are seriously going to do 
justice in an unjust world, 
you are going to have to 
find a way to love mercy. 

Consider it this way. If 
Do justice means balance the accounts, 
make all things equal, you must stay in 
the right; then, Love mercy says, “Don’t 
settle accounts, all things are never equal 
and you must forgive the wrong.” You 
must do justice and love mercy if you 
want to do God’s will. 

But because justice and mercy work 
themselves out in the strangest places, 
you need number three: Walk humbly 
with your God. Justice and mercy will 
take you places you can never imagine. 
Be sure of it! God will lead you there. So 
you — you who do justice, you who 
must love mercy — you will have to 
walk humbly with your God. 

Keep it simple: Do justice, love mer- 
cy, walk humbly with your God. In that, 
you have the answer. All of it. 

You've come to God’s house. What 
did you bring? Of course, when God in- 
vites you, he always says the same thing: 
“Just bring yourself.” 4 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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She’s already seen more than most 
Canadians will see in a lifetime 


For millions of 
children like this young 
girl, hunger, disease and 
death are daily 
companions. They’ve 
seen the worst life has to 
offer. But their future 
doesn’t have to be so 


grim. 
You can make a difference. 


You can help by 
becoming a World Vision 
Child Sponsor today. For 
only $27 a month or less 
than 90¢ a day — you'll 
help a child, family and a 
community. So to begin 
your sponsorship 
complete the form below 
or call: 


1-800-268-1650. 
Perrine Menneer ns Gray (to a OM an eME MNE Tm ean: Lory Ca eae a Ry a 
1 0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. \ 
i | prefer to sponsor a: CF) boy OH girl living in: DO Africa CJ Asia CJ Latin America i 
' XC whoever needs my help the most. f 
: CL) 1 can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 1 
I C1) | will send my first monthly gift within 10 WORLD VISION | 
I days of receiving my child’s photo, or CANADA | 
| ERC EEE Re OS ae an” Gn ee return it so someone else can help. ee chain ing! i 
\ CL] | have enclosed a cheque for $27. Pareanieaans Deadibes ‘ 
i Dtaicc sean at asinine /E is tala ic GA a ae eae, use inn: OVisa 0 ore ae relief and development | § 
; for my (1) $27 each month LI $ irst gift Ee aly wy ye ' 
i CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than , 
( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 
j I 
i POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER RY DATE ; 
I SIGNATURE 
‘ Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 2S4 1743208 " 
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_ AN EVERYDAY GOD | 


Night and Day 


ccording to an old tale 

that comes from who 

knows where, a teacher 
once asked his pupils how they 
could tell the moment when night 
changed into day. They thought 
long and hard about the question. 
Then, one ventured: ““When it is 
light enough to tell the difference 
between your sheep and your dog.” 

But that was not the answer the 
teacher sought. 

“Tt is when you can see whether the 
tree over your head has oak leaves or 
maple leaves,” offered another. 

But that was not the answer either. 

The fact is, night passes into day and 
day into night imperceptibly. There is, of 
course, a profound difference between 
the two, but there is no specific moment 
when one can say, “Now it is day.” 

The seasons slip together the same 
way. There is a vast difference between 
winter and spring, be- 


last pound of flesh well after the spring 
equinox. 

In that sense, the New Year is a fig- 
ment of our imaginations. Without the 
arbitrary decision of a calendar, even the 
closest observer would be unable to tell 
any lasting difference between Decem- 

ber 31 and January 1. 


tween spring and sum- And, yet, the changes 
mer, between summer A few people do occur. We do move 
and fall, and between fall experience into a new year. The sea- 


and winter. We all know 
that sudden sense of 
recognition of new life, 
we know the heat of sum- 


instant con- 
versions; for 


sons do progress. Night 
does change into day, 
even if we cannot identify 
the exact moment. 


mer, the chill nip of au- most of us, People change, too. 
tumn, the killing cold of change comes But I believe we’re kid- 
winter; but none of us, ding ourselves when we 
watching the seasons turn, gradually expect to see sudden and 
can say, at this moment, often startling transformations. 
winter has given way to imperceptibly In some places, you’re 


spring. 

Oh, yes, astronomers 
can tell us to the nanosecond the date of 
the shortest or longest day, or the mo- 
ment the sun passes over the equator in 
an equinox. But the seasons, themselves, 
do not automatically change on those 
dates, like flipping a switch on a thermo- 
stat. Winter can, and often does, exact its 
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not considered a Christian 
unless you have had a 
conversion experience —- a moment of 
spiritual revolution you can date, some- 
times to the hour and minute. 

In God’s creation, most change takes 
place gradually, imperceptibly. A wild 
wolf does not have a conversion experi- 
ence and instantly become a house-pet. 


Jim Taylor 


An oak tree does not spring up 
overnight to give shade. An ugly 
duckling does not become a swan 

at the snap of someone’s fingers. 

The fact is, while we generally 
can recognize the difference be- 

tween good and evil, we have a 

terrible time figuring out when 

one becomes the other. If the mark 
were clear, unequivocal, we would 
have no need of ethics or Bible study 
or Sunday sermons. We have no doubt 
honesty is good — but should we tell 

Aunt Min the truth about her hat? We 

know gluttony is bad — but is it really a 

sin to have another piece of friend John’s 

homemade pecan pie? 

That’s why politicians and business 
leaders and movie stars get into trouble. 
They didn’t set out to do wrong. They 
probably had the best of intentions. But, 
at some indefinable point, good inten- 
tions slid through an invisible transition 
into bad results. 

And vice versa, of course. Self-cen- 
tred people sometimes learn to be com- 
passionate. Greedy people become 
generous. Angry people can become 
gentle. 

But it rarely happens suddenly. In the 
whole of the New Testament, there was 
only one instant conversion — Paul’s. 
All the rest went through a long period of 
groping toward the light. There was no 
single moment when they passed from 
night into day. 

Oh, yes, the correct answer to the 
teacher’s question. When the students 
had all proffered answers, the teacher 
told them this: “When you can look into 
another’s eyes and see there a sister or a 
brother, then you will know night has 
changed into day.” 4 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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Making Church 


History Live 


ow do you give newcomers a 
sense of the life and vitality a 
congregation has enjoyed for 


nearly 150 years? The folk at Melville 
Church in West Hill, Ontario, decided to 
produce a different kind of history which 
would introduce new 


in favour of having instrumental music 
in church. 

Today, we find the entry under 
Melville Church for 1903 humorous: 
“Visitor rebuked by elder for smiling 
during sermon.” 

We learn that 1977 


people to their church . was a big year: Melville 
community in an interest- Make ed celebrated its 125th an- 
ing and accessible way. congregation’s niversary with Elton 
They call it The Life Trueblood preaching; the 
and Times of Melville history live Toronto Blue Jays were 
Church. Each page con- for the born; Elvis Presley died. 
tains three columns: Such a presentation 
Melville Church, Local eon can make history come 
Community, and World. Melville alive, even for those who 
On the left side of the claim they have no inter- 
page is a time line. For Church in est in history. However, 
Melville, the time line West Hill, David Whyte, who made 
runs from 1787, when ° the first attempt at this 
250,808 acres of land Ontario, project, offers three pieces 
(known as the “Toronto Offers one of advice for anyone 
Purchase”) were bought sugg estion compiling such a history: 


from the Indians, to the 
present. 

Under the three columns for 1851 are 
listed: Melville Church building com- 
pleted and dedicated on December 19, 
by Rev. Willis, principal of Knox Col- 
lege; First local school built; Isaac Singer 
invents sewing machine. 

Under Local Community for 1862, 
the history notes the pros and cons of 
instrumental music were debated at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto, until | a.m. 
In 1874, Melville Church voted 27 to 7 


Sources of Information 
> Congregational histories and records 


(1) Don’t concentrate 
exclusively\‘on,, large, 
“significant” events as smaller, more 
mundane events are often more interest- 
ing; (2) Don’t concentrate exclusively on 
negative events such as wars, floods, 
famines; (3) Don’t attempt the task un- 
less you have an interest in history and 
access to a word processor. [4 


David Whyte, a member of Melville Church, 
West Hill, Ont., submitted the information for 
this column. 


“Cardboard?” 


I thought incredulously. I 
looked at the pile of flattened- 
out boxes my friend had 
found. 

more. © ne said. It’ sxa 
great insulator. I put it be- 
tween me and the ground and 
use the big pieces for walls. 
Cardboard makes all the dif- 
ference. With these big tin 
cans to use as stoves, I'll be 
snug as a bug.” 


the insulating properties of 
cardboard before. But, then 
again, I never had reason to. I 
have never had to live under a 
railway bridge in January. 
One’s priorities and values, I 
realized, would be different 
from that point of view. 

My friend isn’t alcoholic or 
drug-addicted. He’s just down 
on his luck right now. 

We don’t know each other 
very well, yet, but we find a 
common ground here at 
Evangel Hall. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


> Interviews with longtime members Name: 
> Records and books in local libraries and from historical societies Address: 
> Magazines like Maclean's and Time 
> Books containing historical summaries, such as: Book of Days (Pierian Press), 

Chronology of World History: A Calendar of Principal Events (Rex Collins City: 

Publishers), The Timetables of History: A Historical Linkage of People and 

Events (Simon and Schuster). Prov.:_____ Postal Code: 

ae Se Se ee ee ee eS | 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


Another year of decision! Another 
crossroads/crisis/fateful turning point/ 
watershed/time for new directions/chal- 
lenge! The “church that makes frequent 
starts,” as the cartoon in this worthy 
magazine so recently had it, is making 
yet another. 

It is my understanding that a cross- 
section/representative body/select 
few/brain trust will be meeting in a 
Salvation Army retreat centre some- 
where on the shores of Lake Simcoe, in 
Ontario, in February. The locale surely 
bears witness to the solemnity of the 
event. But why do I have feelings of 
trepidation already? 

Perhaps it’s because a colleague and 
friend in the ruling eldership (I'll call 
him Deep Sinuses) passed on to me the 
questionnaire given to a committee of 
presbytery to which he was conscripted 
— a committee designed to pour the 
foundations, or dig the hole, or whatever 
one does to set up “think-tanks” — and 


over which committee members 
laboured to satisfy the engineers of the 
project. He reported that his committee 
was rather nonplussed by the assump- 
tions behind at least two items. I confess 
I am plusless as well. 

One of the questions read: “What 
kinds of conflicts or other 


the national services/programs. Deep Si- 
nuses and I concluded that, perhaps, our 
ministers and people were spending too 
much time visiting the sick, teaching 
church school, getting sermons ready, at- 
tending meetings and the like to notice 
the mass of torment around us. We are 
going to urge the congre- 


dysfunctions does your’ Fhe scheduled gations in our bounds to 
congregation experience try to do better. 
that keeps (sic) it from national Another question left 
using national services/) church think- us equally shamefaced. 
programs?” “People are often mo- 
Well, gosh and golly, tank has Peter tivated by their pain or 
dear Editor, [had no idea! = =¢onfused and frustration. Please identify 
I asked Deep Sinuses how oo the struggles your congre- 
worried | 


his committee responded. 
He said the committee 
didn’t have a handle on it either. We 
thought a bit, compared notes and agreed 
that, in our own congregations, some 
people went as much as ... well ... two 
or three whole days in succession with- 
out ever thinking of the national ser- 
vices/programs! 

We wracked our minds 
to establish a list of 
\ conflicts and dysfunc- 
tions seething around 
a) us and came up with a 
few. One congregation in the 
presbytery has a faction that be- 
lieves the organist plays too 
loudly; occasional grumbles are 
heard from another that services 
often go to 12:10; another has 
two or three separate bodies of 
opinion as to whether or not 
summer services should begin 
earlier; and still another had a 
long battle over the colour 
of the new choir gowns to 
order — but it all seemed 
like small stuff com- 
pared to what was be- 

ing asked of us. 
When more weighty 
matters troubled the 
presbytery, we seemed to 
be able to handle them, but, 
alas, too often, we did so 
without availing ourselves of 


gations are currently ex- 
periencing which you 
wish the services/programs of our de- 
nomination would address or provide 
training for.” Short of the pain and frus- 
tration of reading that sentence and won- 
dering why they couldn’t find something 
other than a preposition to end it with, 
the best we could suggest was the com- 
mon pain and frustration of calling 
national offices for information on ser- 
vices/programs. It often resembles the 
search for a computer’s entry code. 
Some find it fun, a kind of aural instead 
of video game, with disembodied voices 
and instructions to press “star” and 
“pound.” But most people here (it is a 
long-distance call) are less amused, end- 
ing up seeing stars and pounding the 
telephone down. Call it disloyalty, or 
dysfunctional behaviour, but ... 

Perhaps a team from national offices 
could fan out to the presbyteries to teach 
us about conflict and dysfunction, pain 
and frustration. 

In the meantime, does “Ecclesia re- 
formata semper reformanda est” — 
“The church reformed is always reform- 
ing” — mean creative change or simply 
that it’s harder to hit a moving target? 


Dysfunctionally yours, 


ab Wty Lo 
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A Gift for the 
New Year 


by Tom Denton 


ew Year’s Day occurred on Sunday — a 
bright, cold Manitoba Sunday. Early morn- 
ing sunlight sparkled on fresh, white snow. 
Trees covered with hoarfrost appeared like 
crystal. As I headed across the prairie toward Winnipeg, 
alone in my warm car, the temperature outside was 
minus 27 degrees Celsius. 

Despite the beauty of the landscape, I felt a little 
dreary. Another year was starting, and I had to face all 
the same old problems that were with me as December 
ended. Would I be up to the task and the pressures 
stretching ahead in an unrelenting continuum? 

Rounding a bend and bearing down on a straight, ex- 
posed section of highway, I spotted a man on the road’s 
shoulder with his arm outstretched. I don’t usually pick 
up hitch-hikers but, as I drew nearer, I could see he 
seemed old and shabby. How could I pass him by in the 
bitter cold? 

“Are you going all the way to Winnipeg?” he asked, 
checking as he opened the car door. 

“Yes,” I replied, “all the way to the centre.” 

Getting in and purposefully fastening his seat-belt, he 
announced he was heading for the united restaurant 
on North Main for breakfast. Where was I — 
headed, he enquired. 

“To church, to a Presbyterian church 
in the West End,” I answered. 

My passenger could best be described 
as garrulous. The one-sided conversation 
ranged from Church Union in 1925 to the 
ecumenical movement and the “intransi- 
gence” of the Roman Church, from the im- 
pact of television on our children to the 
role of the home and church in moral and 
religious instruction, even to the east-coast fishery (when 
he learned I was once a Nova Scotian) and the decline in 
fish stocks as “divine retribution” for years of over-fishing. 

I listened, offering what I hoped was the appropriate 
grunt now and again. My passenger might have been a 
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little unusual, but he was certainly 
no dullard, and he was surely artic- 
ulate. I listened to the monologue 
in some amazement. 

As we crossed the city’s 
northern boundary and ap- 
proached my passenger’s 
destination, he began to 
rummage in his right 
trouser pocket. “Oh, 
oh,” I thought, 
“here comes 
thestouch?? | 
Su sme ted 
ba e.ak i as t 
would turn out 
to be on me. 

Pulling a five dol- 
lar bill from his pocket, he placed it on the dash- 
board and said, “When you get to church, put that 
in the collection basket for me.” 

Somehow, the day turned even brighter, the year 
looked more hopeful, and the burden I had been 

wumee §=Cairying when it began started to lift. 
“T certainly will,” I agreed, and invol- 
untarily added, “God bless you.” 

We reached his destination and, 
with a word of thanks, he was gone. 
Later, when I dropped his five dol- 
lar bill into the offering plate, I 
realized the gift I had received 
was far greater. 

I never saw the man before; 

I shall probably never see him 
again. When I told the story to our minister after 
church, he said, “Maybe he was an angel.” 

Maybe he was. [4 


Tom Denton is a member of First Church, Winnipeg. 
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oughnuts?” George asked. 
“No, I’ve got to do this column. You know what 
editors are like.” 
George settled for a stale cookie, looked at me and 
asked, “So what’s it about — the column thing?” 

“Doing stuff.” 

‘Sounds pretty basic.” 

“About doing what we do well — that’s what we should be 
doing,” I said. 

“Sounds like the basic business bottom-line ethic. Do what 
you do best and run the guy across the road out of business. 
Competition! What’s that got to do with anything in the 
church? Your church in business now?” 

“Look, we’ve got only so much energy in a congregation. It 
makes sense to focus that energy and do what we do best; oth- 
erwise, we’re spreading ourselves too thin, especially if we 
have to learn a whole bunch of new stuff just to add it to our 
repertoire as a congregation.” 

“Still sounds like a business ethic. I thought you church 
people had more principle than that. Aren’t you supposed to go 
around doing good and things like that — rescuing the aban- 
doned, slaying the dragons and spreading the word. Now 
you're going to back off and just do some of those things so 
you get a better bottom line, a better bang for your buck? Let 
the dragons go do their thing while you look after your own? 
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The 
Dragon 
usmess 


by Gordon hodgson 


Pastoral care is Job One?” 


A different angle George always had a way of 
to consitler as making simple things confused. 
“Look,” I said, “the church 
can’t be all things to all people 
you prepare your : 
| — we have to economize. 
congregation's There’s only $9 million in the 
budget and PCC budget, and that sum is 
declining.” 
consider it at the “Nine million is just the na- 
: tional budget; there must be zil- 
annual meeting lions of thousands of dollars 


managed at the congregational 
level the national church never sees. I'll bet, if you added it up, 
you'd find there was more than 10 times $9 million being han- 
dled — like, maybe, $100 million being raised and controlled 
by Presbyterians for doing things Presbyterians should be do- 
ing, whatever that might be. You should be able to deal with 
lots of dragons with that kind of money. What’s the going price 
for slaying a dragon these days?” 

“You don’t understand,” I protested. “Those millions are for 
local things such as fixing the plumbing and publishing the 
newsletter, supporting the minister and paying the mortgage.” 

“Show me a church without a mortgage and I'll show you a 
church that hasn’t seen a dragon in years! Why don’t you just 
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figure out a list of things you should ue 


be doing? Put the silly mortgage at “sasalalai 
the bottom of the list and the dragons at the top. Then, work 
your way down the list. By the time you get to the mortgage, it 
will have been paid off. Then, you can go out, get a new mort- 
gage and deal with some more dragons!” 

Things were always clear to George. He was one of those 
people who never seemed able to hold a decent job, but it never 
seemed to worry him. He lived by himself, picking up a bit of 
work here and there. His PhD certificate was back in the corner 
somewhere, along with other awards he got for doing a whole 
variety of good things, here and there, gratefully awarded by 
dragon-hunters of one form or another. 

“An awful lot of people see the PCC going down the drain 
within 20 years,” I started again. 

“Sure, and you can see an interplanetary object crash into 
the earth. Same thing, sooner or later. Yes, of course, the or- 
ganized mainline denominations are apparently shrinking, but 
that doesn’t mean all individual congregations are going belly- 
up. Any congregation that knows what it is here for — a spir- 
itual self-help group — will survive because its people look 
after one another in a loving and caring community, basking in 
God’s love. Behaviour by standard; bottom-line accounting 
nonsense is for another world.” 

“Jesus, the Christ, wasn’t into $10-million budgets but he 
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had quite an impact,” I tried. “Maybe we ought to start some- 
where else.” 

“Agreed! But he was into the dragon business in a big way. 
He was so effective they nailed him to a cross. Any of your 
people get nailed to a cross recently?” 

“Look,” I said, “the Crucifixion was a singular event.” 

“Everything worthwhile is a singular event! We need more 
crosses, here and all across the land; otherwise, the budget 
mafia are going to destroy everything we’ve worked for over 
the past 100 years. Health, education and social welfare — 
they’re all going down the drain even faster than the mainline 
denominations!” 

George sat there eating my stale cookies, looking at me as 
though I were responsible for it all. 

“Hey, you can’t lay all of that on me! They’ve got to bal- 
ance budgets. We’ve got to balance ...” 

“You’ve got it all upside-down,” George replied quietly. “If 
people figure out what the Christ was up to, they will see that 
budgets are what you use these days to do the things that need 
to be done. They are not there to prevent us from doing what 
the Christ expects us to do! 

“Put that in your column,” he said as he headed out the door. fa 


Gordon Hodgson is a member of Varsity Acres Church in Calgary 
and a contributing editor of this magazine. 
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ince I returned from the meetings 

in China of the Non-Governmental 

Organizations (NGO) Forum on 
Women, people want to know what it 
was like. 

Picture yourself at an adult summer 
camp with 25,000 women and 1,500 
men from 185 countries. Try to find 
people without a list of participants. De- 
sign your own daily program from 5,000 
workshops grouped under 12 themes, 
without knowing where the meeting lo- 
cations are. Get up at 6 a.m. Pack your 
bag with umbrella, camera, fruit and 
notebook. Ride on an uncomfortable bus 
for an hour and a half. Trudge through 
mud and find yourself soaking wet. Dis- 
cover the plenary hall only holds 1,500 
of the 25,000 registered participants. 
Give thanks there will be an inter- 


by Barbara McLean 


denominational service at noon at the 
Peace Tent. 

You plan your day — the first work- 
shop is full and your second choice is 15 
minutes away. Serendipity intervenes in 
the person of Vera Chirwa, Africa’s 
longest-serving prisoner of conscience. 
Hugs and kisses all round. Vera agrees to 
come to the regional tent at two o’clock 
to meet Canadian Presbyterians. She tells 
me Flora Chirwa is looking for us and 
that Flora and two others from the Pres- 
byterian Church in Malawi will be lead- 
ing a workshop the next day. 

The forum was like that — learning, 
but also experiencing and sharing the 
lives of others. 

Four women from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada attended the forum: 
Margaret Near (a social worker from 


Left to right: Margaret Near, Toronto; Gina Farnell, Quebec City; Flora Chirwa, Malawi; 
Joan Sampson, Ottawa; Barbara McLean, Waterloo. 
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at the world thro 


Toronto), Joan Sampson (former pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Soci- 
ety, WD, from Ottawa), Gina Farnell (a 
teacher from Quebec City) and myself. 
Gina, along with Flora Chirwa from 
Malawi and Rebecca Gomez from Costa 
Rica, were sponsored by Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. Two 
others who were to be sponsored by 
PWS&D, a representative from the 
Church of North India and Donna 
Wilkinson from Saskatchewan, did not 
receive visas in time to attend. 

This gathering of women from non- 
governmental organizations around the 
world met in Huairou, a town 53 kilome- 
tres north of Beijing. Gina and I were as- 
signed hotel rooms in Beijing. Each 
morning, we boarded a bus for the 80- 
minute journey. Joan and Margaret were 
housed in a basic apartment complex lo- 
cated 40 minutes from the forum site. 
Small shuttle buses carried them back 
and forth. 

The NGO forum’s theme, “Look at 
the World Through Women’s Eyes,” was 
organized to share life experiences and to 
find new ways of living together in the 
21st century. We were part of a Christian 
perspective on subjects affecting the lives 
of women, men and children. We heard 
dreams and problems, struggles and 
strategies of people representing three- 
quarters of the human family. 

Forum °95 was similar to a Middle 
Eastern bazaar, with exotic sights and 
sounds. It reminded me of an African 
market, as women sold cloth and crafts 
to cover some of their expenses. A kal- 
eidoscope of clothing revealed African 
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ngo forum on women 


In September 1995, four 
Canadian Presbyterians 
joined 25,000 women in 


hina for the Non- 
overnmental Organizations 
orum on Women: 

hey shared their struggles 
nd dreams for peace 

nd equality 


women in head ties, Indian women clad 
in graceful saris, Equadorians sporting 
colourful hats and the distinctive flowing 
robes of African men. 

Banners and signs were everywhere. 
On the grounds of my hotel, one pro- 
claimed: “Hail the Convocation in China 
of the Fourth World Conference on 
Women!” Across the doorway of another 
hotel, a sign read: “No drug dealers or 
nuclear weapons allowed here!” 
Throughout the day, spontaneous 
demonstrations presented a visual reality 
of the many inequalities women face. 

The forum was a place of spaces — 
in pavilions and tents, under parasols and 
umbrellas. Women came together in 
small gatherings and large plenary ses- 
sions or one-to-one over coffee and bot- 
tled water. They shared their case studies 
and life stories. Together, they pooled 
their perspectives and raised their collec- 
tive voices. They challenged what has 
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ht women’s eyes: 


been and envisaged what could be a new 
global vision in the millennium to come. 

The Forum on Women opened on Au- 
gust 30 with a ceremony accompanied by 
drums, ancient Chinese instruments and 
6,000 dancing children. An all-women, 

100-piece symphony orchestra played 
Western classical and Chinese music. 
The evening concluded with the release 
of 20,000 doves over the stadium. 

En route to the Peace Tent the next 
morning, an inspiring workshop engaged 
my attention. Young women and men, 
using live performance and video as 
communication tools, talked about ways 
in which, together, they could be agents 
for change. They dreamed of moving the 
world from a culture of war to a culture 
of peace. 

One morning, I shared breakfast with 
women from the Peace Train. Two hun- 
dred women participated in a three-week 
journey from Helsinki, Finland, to 
Beijing, organized by the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 

The next day, I attended a panel dis- 
cussion organized by Cypriot women. 
Their project on conflict resolution 
marks the first time Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot women have spoken out together 
for equality, development and peace. 

On Sunday, I worshipped in a tent 
with Christians from 13 countries. After- 
wards, I unexpectedly encountered a 
Nigerian friend who is working on simple 
teaching tools which outline the crucial 
link between peace and economic justice. 

Some of the tents have open sides. I 
stopped beside a tent full of young girls 
and a few boys. They were leading their 


' Actions 


You Can Take 


Contact your provincial 

committee for the Ecumen- 
ical Decade of Churches in Soli- 
darity with Women in Church 
and Society for resources and in- 
formation. Barbara Woodruff has 
the national list (50 Wynford 
Drive, North York, Ont. M3C 1J7). 
Also, order a copy of the Frienad- 
ship Press study materials on the 
United Nations, entitled Chapter 
on Women, from the WMS Book 
Room at the same address. Ask 
your minister to set aside time for 
the session and congregation to 
discuss and study the issues. 


Call Jackie Claxton at Status 

of Women Canada (1-613- 
995-7835) or the office of the 
Status of Women in your 
province. Ask for a list of Can- 
adian women who attended the 
1995 NGO Forum on Women or 
the Fourth United Nations World 
Conference on Women. Con- 
tact women on the list. Support 
them. Learn from them. Form an 
action group. 


Write to the president of the 

Canadian Council of 
Churches (CCC) at 40 St. Clair 
Ave. E., Suite 201, Toronto, Ont. 
M4T 1M9. Ask what plans the 
World Council of Churches and 
the CCC have for follow-up. Ask 
for a list of the inter-church coalli- 
tions. Each one deals with one or 
more of the themes and issues of 
Beijing. 


Ask your MP and MPP what 

plans they have to turn the 
commitments of Beijing into con- 
crete action. If they don’t know 
what you're talking about, edu- 
cate them! 


Take the lead in forming a 

group in your congregation 
on Partnership Between Men 
and Women. 


Invite one of the Presby- 

terian participants to speak 
or to provide materials to help 
begin a study group in your con- 
gregation. 


own workshop, trading stories about how 
hard it is for girls in many countries to 
gain entry into secondary school. 

Monday, September 4, marked the 
opening day of the official United Na- 
tions Fourth World Conference on 
Women. In the evening, I watched a 
Women in Black march — 100 dem- 
onstrators carrying banners calling for 
peace. 

The next evening, I was a guest at the 
China Christian Council’s fellowship 
dinner. My dinner companions came 
from around the world. Our hosts pro- 
vided musical numbers, showed a video 
presentation on their work, laughed 
with us and loved us. 

The next day, Joan Sampson and | 


attended the UN conference in Beijing. 
The Christian presence among the 85 
Canadian non-governmental observers 
was small. We heard concrete commit- 
ments from many UN member states. At 
the end of the afternoon, we watched 
Chinese women riding bicycles in the 


Canadian Church Women’s Affirmation 
(Fourth UN World Conference on Women) 


We affirm that God created both women and men in God’s own image 
and that each of us is “marvellously made.” We respect the dignity of 
every human being and strive for justice and peace among all people. 
Our faith demands that we defend women’s rights as human rights and 
that we seek to be peacemakers and community builders throughout 


the world. 


We affirm our God-given gifts of wonder, of compassion, of rage at in- 
justice, of audacity, of capacity for intimacy, of love and enduring hope. 


We condemn the culture of violence that breaks relationships and people; 
constricts women’s freedom of speech, movement, opportunity and 
choice; makes girls and women into commodities to be used and discard- 
ed; values people and nature only in economic terms; and crushes hope. 


We understand that violence against women is both personal and institu- 
tional, and is built on relationships of domination and subjugation. 
We challenge all power relationships that fail to respect the equality and 
dignity of women. We strive to eliminate domestic, cultural, political and 
economic violence against women that prevents them from becoming 


the people God created them to be. 


We celebrate the struggle of our sisters who have refused to be victims. We 
listen to and learn from those who have spoken out, organized themselves, 
stood their ground, escaped destructive relationships, and challenged sys- 
tems that oppress women. We stand in solidarity and commit ourselves to 
a common path toward the transformation of the world. 


rain. Colourful ponchos covered their 
designer suits; their feet were clad in 
high-heeled shoes. 

On September 7, all the Canadian 
Presbyterians participated in a workshop 
offered by Flora Chirwa and two of her 
Malawian colleagues. Its title: “Lack of 
Partnership Between Men and Women in 
the Church.” Although six women have 
completed theological training in 
Malawi, so far, the church has refused to 
ordain them. 

Margaret Near took a last look in the 
Latin American tent. To our delight, she 
found Rebecca Gomez! “Thanks to 
PWS&D,” Rebecca said, “I plan to go 
home and take what I have learned to 
young women in Costa Rica.” 

The final day was Friday, September 
8. Before saying goodbye to Gina, Joan 
and Margaret, and joining the United Na- 
tions conference in Beijing, we received 
a message from the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights. He said, in 
part: “You have gathered in extraordin- 
ary numbers to work for equality, 
democracy and peace for all women.... 
You have shown the world that we can- 
not envisage a healthy future for our 
planet until women participate in full 
equality in every sphere of life.” 

The message provided a fitting conclu- 
sion to an extraordinary experience. IM 


Barbara McLean is the deputy clerk in the As- 
sembly Office of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The logo and slogan are registered 
service marks of the NGO Forum on Women 
and may not be used without permission. 
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Fax: (519) 824-7145 


crieff hills community 


RR # 2, Puslinch, ON NOB 2J0 


Phone: (519) 824-7898 


Directors - Rev. R. Spencer, G. Sumner 


1996 PROGRAM DATES 


Balancing and Strengthening your Christian 
Spirituality: Sat, Jan. 20 with Don Freeman 
Workshop on Business Ethics: Jan. 26-28* 
For business persons, particularly those in 
managerial and leadership positions. 

Pastoral Care Training: March 8-10* 
Presbyterian Youth Leadership Course: 
March 11-15 (Monday through Friday) 


Three-year training program, starting at age 14/15. 


March Break Youth Break Out: March 11-15 
Proving that a spiritual retreat can be fun. 
Church Managers Development: March 29-31* 
Especially for new members of Board of 
Management or Finance and Maintenance 
Committee. 

Easter Sunrise Service: Sunday, April 7 
Celebrate the resurrection at sunrise. 

Healing Broken Relationships: April 12-14* 
(1) With God, (2) With self, (3) With others. 
Women’s Spring Retreat: April 19-21* 

For women of all ages interested in sharing a 
weekend of fun and fellowship with fellow 
Christian women from across Ontario. 


Church Secretaries’ Fellowship: May 6-8 
Church and/or Minister’s secretaries 
(non-dénominational) - part time or full time, 
paid or volunteer. 

22nd Annual Outdoor Service of Witness: 
Sunday, May 26 


Elderhostel I: June 9-15 (see over) 
Elderhostel II: = June 23-29 (see over) 
Elderhostel HI: August 11-17 (see over) 
Elderhostel IV: August 25-31 (see over) 
Elderhostel V: September 8-13 (see over) 


Presbyterian Picnic, Crieffland Games: 
Sunday, September 22 
Women’s Fall Retreat: October 25-27* 
Bill Eassum’s 21st C. Strategies Seminar: 
- for Clergy Friday, November 8 
-for Laity Saturday,.November 9 
Christmas at Crieff: Sunday, November 24 
Junior High Joy Break: December 13-15* 


Contact us for details, or assistance, 
if you would like a midweek or weekend 
spiritual retreat program for one or a group. 


General Information 


Crieff Hills Community offers residential 
programs for people from various congre- 
gations and situations. 

Each weekend program consists of over 

10 hours of formal content as well as over 

10 hours of informal time for dialogue and 
interpersonal sharing. 

Crieff Hills Community programs offer the 
opportunity for new insights, new contacts 

and new enthusiasm to grow within our church. 
Please call our office for more information or to 
register for any of the programs mentioned above. 


To Register 
Please send your name, full address, phone number, 
and date of event along with a holding fee of: 

- $ 2.00 for single-day events, 

- $10.00 for events over one night, 

- $25.00 for events over two nights and 

- $35.00 for longer events. 


* Full weekend events usually begin with 
registration at 6 p.m. and supper at 7 p.m. 
on Friday, unless otherwise stated, and 
conclude around 2 p.m. on Sunday. 


Other times available upon request. 
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nN ELDERHOSTEL at 
crieff hills community 


1996 ELDERHOSTEL PROGRAMS 


Interesting courses in beautiful & modern country accommodations. 


JUNE 9-14 week 
1 The Origins of the Bible 
- Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
2 Exploring the Gospels & Acts 
- Compared to the promises 
3 Focus on Our Birds 
- Guided bird-watching walks 


JUNE 23-28 week 
1 Celtic Religion from Prehistory 
to the 8th Century 
2 Making Sense of Humour 
- In health, activities & relations 
3 Focus on Our Birds 
- Guided bird-watching walks 


AUGUST 11-17 week 

1 The Scottish Immigrant Experience 
- From the Clearances to Canada 

2 Highland Regiments: At Home and 
Abroad 
- Focus on the Regiments in Canada 

3 Flora and Fauna of Southern Ontario 
- Experience our 250 acres with a skilled 

naturalist 


IV AUGUST 25-31 week 


1 Constantine and Augustine: 
Earthshakers and Peoplemakers 
- 4th Century Roman Empire 
2 Early Christian Art (200 - 600 AD) 
- Art & architecture of the early times 
3 Making Sense of Humour 
- In health, activities & relations 


SEPTEMBER 8-13-week 

1 Reformation and Reaction in. Europe 
- Western Europe of the 16th Century 

2 Artin Turmoil: the Impact of 
Protestant and Catholic Reformations 
- also Jewish 

3 Walks on the Wild Side 
- Guided nature walks with several 

different naturalists 


Each course will have five lectures led by 
skilled and gifted teachers. 
Accommodation is in twin bedded rooms 
with private bath. 

Program begins with supper on Sunday 
and concludes after lunch on Friday 

(or in August, after breakfast on Saturday), 
and includes special evening events. 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY is an ecumenical retreat and conference centre 
operated by the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


and located on 250 acres south of Guelph and east of Cambridge 
R R # 2, PUSLINCH, ON NOB 2J0 


For C.H.C. ELDERHOSTELS: Call (519) 824-7898 for further information 


REGISTER through ELDERHOSTEL Canada, 
308 Wellington St., Kingston, ON K7K 7A7 


‘Atthe beginning of 
the 20th century, 
Ishii was Japan’s 
most noiorious 
prisoner. In prison, 
while awaiting 
execution, he 
refused to have 
visitors or converse 
with anyone — 
until he 
encountered 
Caroline 
Macdonald, 
the Canadian 
Presbyterian who 
became known as 
The White Angel 
of Tokyo for her 
work in Japanese 
prisons. (For a 
resumé of her life, 
see the book 
review of A Heart at 
Leisure from Itself 
in this issue.) Briefly, 
this is Ishii’s story. 
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Of New Year’s Day 1916, 
Ishii writes: 

Early in the morning a special New 
Year’s meal was brought to me instead 
of the ordinary prison fare, and I was 
told that two ladies by the names of Miss 
West and Miss Macdonald had sent it to 
me. Who could these two persons be, I 
wondered. I had never seen nor heard of 
them before. There was no reason why I 
should receive anything from people I 
did not know, and I told the official that 
I could not accept the gift. The official 
said that these ladies were Christian mis- 
sionaries, and had sent the food out of 
kindness and sympathy, and so I need 
not hesitate to accept it.... The food was 
sent to me during the first three days of 
the New Year. A few days later a New 
Testament and two or three other Chris- 
tian books were received from the same 
source, but I put them up on the shelf and 
did not even look into them.... One day 
I got tired of sitting by myself with noth- 
ing to do, and just for the sake of putting 
in the time, I took the New Testament 
down from the shelf, and, with no inten- 
tion of seriously looking into it, I glanced 
at the beginning and then at the middle. 

I was casually turning over the leaves 
when I came across a place that looked 
rather interesting and I began to read.... 
I went on, and my attention was next 
taken by these words: Then Jesus said, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do. | stopped. I was stabbed to 
the heart, as if pierced by a five-inch nail. 
What did the verse reveal to me? Shall I 
call it the love of the heart of Christ? 
Shall I call it His compassion? I do not 
know what to call it. I only know that 
with an unspeakably grateful heart, I 
believed. Through this simple sentence 

I was led into the whole of Christianity. 


os 


August 8, 1918, from the journal 
of Caroline Macdonald: 

I saw him just two weeks after his 
writing was finished, and as it happened, 
for the last time. The day of doom is not 
publicly fixed in Japan, and neither he 
nor I knew that it would be the last time; 
but wt both knew it might be, and we 
faced the issue. “I do not know when it 
will come,” he said, “perhaps tomorrow, 
perhaps the day after; but I have finished 
my writing and my task is done. I am 
just waiting now to lay down this body 
of sin and go to Him.” His face, marred 
and sin-stained as it was, was lit up with 
a radiance not of this world as he spoke 
of his going. 

What did we talk about? What can 
one say to a man who is going to be 
hanged tomorrow, or the next day, or the 
day after? I read to him parts of the hun- 
dred-and-sixteenth psalm, words penned 
centuries ago; but as I stood there in a 
tiny cubby-hole and talked to him across 
a passageway and through a wire screen 
it seemed impossible to believe that they 
were not written for the very thing we 
faced there in the prison house. / love the 
Lord because He heareth my voice and 
my supplication. The cords of death com- 
passed me, the pains of Sheol gat hold 
upon me; I found trouble and sorrow. 
Then called I upon the name of the Lord: 
O Lord, I beseech Thee, deliver my soul. 
The Lord preserveth the foolish (the 
stupid, the dull, as the Japanese version 
has it); and as I read those words he in- 
terrupted to say, “Yes, that’s exactly like 
me! Foolish, dull, stupid, and He has 
preserved me.” I read on. 

I was brought low and He saved me. 
Return unto thy rest, O my soul for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

I looked at him, and his eyes were 
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glowing with joy. What had God done to 
this man, who for all I knew as I stood 
there might be hanged tomorrow, that he 
should think that God had dealt bounti- 
fully with him? The psalm itself an- 
swered, He hath delivered my soul from 
death, mine eyes from tears, and my feet 
from falling. 

Then came these words, Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints. Precious is the death of His 
saints! | stopped reading and looked 
across at him. Nothing left him now but 
death, whereby to glorify God; and there 
suddenly flashed into my mind and onto 
my tongue, other words, penned cen- 
turies later than the psalmist’s and again 
centuries removed from us. No man 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth 
unto himself. For whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 1 said to 
him, “You will remember that?” I did 
not say when he should remember. There 
was no need to do that. There was but 
one spot for him on the horizon of this 
world’s future. He lowered his head for a 
moment and closed his eyes, and when 
he looked up, there shone in his face that 
radiant light that was the wonder of 
prison officials and others who saw him, 
and he said, “I understand. Yes, I shall 
remember.” 


August 18, 1918, from the journal 
of Caroline Macdonald: 

Ten days later, the following official 
letter came to me from the prison chap-. 


Horizon 


lain (a Buddhist) and I knew he had 
remembered. 

“This morning, the seventeenth of 
August, at nine o’clock, Tokichi Ishii was 
executed at Tokyo prison. He faced death 
rejoicing greatly in the grace of God, and 
with steadiness and quietness of heart. 
His last message was that you be told of 
today’s event, and I am writing in his 
stead to let you know of his going and to 
thank you for your kindnesses to him. He 
has left his books and manuscripts for 
you and you will receive them from the 
prison office. His last words, which are in 
the form of a poem, he asked me to send 
to you. They are as follows: 

‘My name is defiled 

My body dies in prison, 

But my soul purified 

Today returns to the City of God.” 

A few days later, I was called to the 
prison office, and was told that some- 
thing remained to be given to me. A doc- 
ument was produced, to which I was 
asked to affix my name and thumbprint, 
just beside Ishii’s name and thumbprint, 
where he had signed his will, and left to 
me all his worldly possessions. There 
was then handed over to me all that he 
had died possessed of, — one sen, a 
single copper coin, worth a farthing. It 
was my first and only legacy, and I shall 
keep it as a reminder of the days that are 
gone, and as a token of the glory that 
shall follow. 

— from the Presbyterian Record, 
January 19298 


In two dimensions, all agree: 
This circle marks our boundary. 
A third dimension coincides, 
Yet simultaneously divides. 


For some conceive the world a bowl 
Centred on the acquisitive soul; 
Whatever falls within the brim 
Flows inward and accrues to them. 


But others find the world a sphere, 
Themselves at pole; and they, from there, 
Flow outward toward the planet’s girth 
With gifts of self, enriching Earth. 


— Donn Taylor 
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The Nissionar 

< _ 4 Why do we leave our native lands and come to a perfectly unknown one to spend 
__ the best part of our lives among those not naturally of our own kin or kind? — 

_ for whom we have no special responsibility unless we care to assume it on our 
own. But whatever may have been our reasons for what some people think is a 
most preposterous act, we have no reason to suppose that we have done anything 
specially worthy nor yet that we possess any more sanctity than those who have 
stayed in their homelands. As a matter of fact, we may consider ourselves 
fortunate indeed that a committee at home could be found deluded enough to pay our fares and our 
salaries to give us a chance to live and work in a foreign land and, particularly, in the centre of one of 
the world’s great cities where the thoughts of the world meet and converge in one stream as the thoughts 
of this nation. 


What Hissionaries Teach 


But what have we come to teach? If it is not the love of the Son of Man, I do not 
__ know what it is. Not a sentimental squeamishness that makes people think that 
_ Christian love is a sort of flat rate of forgiveness which we, as well as God, 
| measure out to all and sundry regardless of their attitude towards life and duty; not 
| atype of faith which deals in purely superstitious notions about the working of the 
: | Spirit of God in the lives of men as if God were forsooth a sort of super-necro- 
NE. MY ANCer Or magic worker. God is the God of all life and, for us, the God of the 
20th century with its social and political and personal problems, with its widened horizons of achieve- 
ment and endeavour in every province of life. If God is not that and far more, he is not God at all, even 
for us and still less for our Japanese friends to whom he also gave a background of history and traditions 
that they might be sanctified in him. One of the few things I remember of the many things I have heard 
Dr. Mott say is this: “The kingdom of God will never come on earth, nor shall we understand the full 
implications of Christ’s message to the world, until all nations in their several ways bring their own 
interpretation into it.” 


Sympathy Iv te Land in Which tou Live 


You will gradually idealize the country from which you came and constantly com- 
pare the best in your own civilization with the worst in this. Then, some day, you 
will go home on furlough and get the shock of your life when you find out that 
your native land is also human when you had begun to think it was divine. 

We need to keep in very close sympathy with the land we live in if we are to 
avoid misrepresenting the people among whom we live. We are largely freed from 
certain responsibilities in this country that we would naturally assume in our own. We are here to bring 
improvement and we begin to look for the flaws and the faults. We criticize and decry and deplore 
instead of understanding and appreciating. 


CHROLINE MACDUNRLD 
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VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


TWO FACULTY 
POSITIONS 


Vancouver School of Theology, 

a multidenominational school 
affiliated with the University of 
British Columbia, invites applica- 
tions for two full-time tenure track 
positions. The appointments will be 
for an initial three-year term to 
begin July 1, 1996. 


Candidates for the position in 
Theological Field Education should 
hold an appropriate, earned doc- 
torate with experience in pastoral 
ministry and as a supervisor of 
theological students. Responsibili- 
ties will include all aspects of ad- 
ministration and some teaching in 
VST’s unique curriculum where stu- 
dents undertake theological field 
education in every term. 


Candidates for the position in 
Congregational Studies will be 
responsible for the work of the 
Chalmers Institute, a research, 
education and leadership devel- 
opment centre of VST. He/she 
should hold an appropriate, 
earned doctorate and should 
have demonstrated consulting 
skills, leadership in congregational 
or denominational work and re- 
search competence appropriate 
for congregational studies. The 
successful candidate will dem- 
onstrate an entrepreneurial spirit, 
flexibility of teaching style, a col- 
legial attitude with both clergy 
and laity, and a respect for the 
values of the various disciplines 
of theological education. 


VST is committed to achieving a 
gender balance on its faculty and, 
in keeping with Canadian immi- 
gration requirements, preference 
will be given to Canadian citizens 
and landed immigrants. For further 
information and a position descrip- 
tion, please contact: Dr. William J. 
Phillips, Principal, Vancouver 
School of Theology, 6000 lona 
Drive, Vancouver, BC Vé6T 1L4. 
Phone (604) 228-9031 or 

Fax (604) 228-0189. 


Application deadlines: 
Theological Field Education — 
January 15, 1996 
Congregational Studies — 
January 31, 1996, 


Statistics 


The other day, I heard a good man indulge in an orgy of statis- 
tics about crime and prostitution until my brain reeled. It ac- 
complished one thing: it made the hearers subscribe money to 
the cause. So we cannot say the statistical method is altogether 
futile. But to present a true picture of conditions relative or ab- 
solute, they are as futile as any other type of lie.... An increase 
in the statistics of crime may not mean anything more than that the police officers 
have had a wave of diligence, such as during this week the prisons are having a so- 
called safety week. Yesterday, when I was visiting at one of the prisons in Tokyo, I 
noticed all the officials had a green badge adorning their manly bosoms. Later, I 
noticed a poster on the wall which said Shigoto wa zen ryoku, chui wa man zen, 
which being literally interpreted was said to mean “Work with might and main.”... 
Statistics prove nothing except that they are the most unreliable. 


Humour 


Rite ae Cultivate, preserve, treasure and keep alive your God-given 
a sense of humour. If you are devoid of that virtue, take the next 
ay, _ boat out of Yokohama and make a bee-line home. And if you 

- : have any doubt about whether you possess the gift or not, I shall 
7 apply an infallible test and try you out. Can you make a joke at 
| | your own expense? Can you ridicule yourself in private as eas- 


ee 


ily as you can ridicule others in public? Can you address your- 
self in the third person and say, “Now look here, So-and-So, don’t be such a fool’’? 
Teaching the Youth 
- —— The youth of the nation must be educated, forcibly if necessary, 
_ to know the devastating effects of venereal disease and kindred 
ills; they must be taught that no nation can become great that 
: does not respect its women and make adequate provision for 
y their education and protection; that every man is loyal to his 
nation only in so far as he is living a life of purity himself and is 
fighting for the purity of society. And the Christian Church must come to understand 
that if we are ever to Christianize society, we must, along with our direct evangel, 
tackle the social evils and destroy them, before we can get any adequate foothold 
from which to preach the gospel of the grace of God. 
Christ of the Present 
cE aR | What is a mission? I have heard a board defined as something 
_ long and narrow and hard to sit on; but, surely, a mission is not 
that. One might think, to hear certain people talk, that a mission 
is a sinister something quite apart from the people who compose 
it, with an evil spirit of its own and quite uncontrollable by the 
persons forming it. Its motto would seem to be “As it was in the 
beginning” etc., and its prophet a spectre called “the past.” In 
ten years, you will be the spectre to those coming out then. If you are content today to 
follow without thought the traditions of the past and not begin to make history your- 
self, you will be the drags on the wheels of progress in the year of our Lord 1940. 
And no excuses you make will excuse you. You will have committed the unpardon- 
able sin because you will have sinned against light. The Lord may forgive you, but 
the generation of 1940 never will. Japan is not living in the jinrikisha age in 1931. 
Neither are you. You have come with new methods of education, with new ideas of 
life. Don’t you let us old fogies entirely command the situation even if we were out 
here in the Year One. Today is not the Year One even if some of us seem still to think 
so. Neither is our Christ the Christ of the Year One but of 1931 with all the implica- 
tions that the date contains. The Christ we teach is not the Christ of the first century 
but of the 20th. We do not go back to Christ but forward to him. La 
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hen I talk to church people about 
human rights, I sense the barriers 
going up. The eyes glaze over. And why 


not? The familiar language of Christianity is, 
after all, the language of undeserved grace, of 
privileges and responsibilities, not of rights. We 
know salvation, human life and wholeness as gifts 
to be received, not rights to be claimed. 

The word rights appear only fourteen times in 
Scripture whereas words like duties and com- 
mandments appear more than 230 times. But the 
searing denunciations by Jeremiah, Isaiah, Hosea, 
Amos and Jesus point to the neglect of those 
prescribed duties, and obligations. The result is 
an affront to the dignity of human beings created 
in the image of God. In other words, human 
rights are violated. 

The endless calls for justice from Genesis to 
Revelation are in large part pleas to the dominant 
culture to do something about violations of the 
basic rights of the people around them. 

For Canadians whose rights are well protected, 
it is easy to skip over these parts of the Bible. But 
for our Presbyterian brothers and sisters in 
Guatemala and Malawi whose stories are told in 
this issue of Mission Update, these parts of the 
Bible come as refreshing springs of hope in the 
desert of violence, injustice and struggle for 
survival. For us conversion is often seen only as a 
spiritual experience. For them it is intensely 
spiritual and passionately practical. It becomes 
conversion to the values, the justice, the love of 


the kingdom of God. 


Mission Update 

is published by 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 

North York, ON, M3C 1J7 


Rates: 


Volume. 18- No.1 


Extra Copies 


Resource Distribution Centre 


25 copies of one issue $5.00 
25 copies of three issues (one year) $12.00 
plus 6% shipping and handling charge 


When we look at John the Baptist’s answer to the 
crowd’s desperate question (What shall we do?) - “If 
you have two shirts, give one away...” (Luke 3), and 
Jesus’ declaration to his home town audience - “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me...to preach good news 
to the poor...”(Luke 4), we wonder if our conver- 
sion goes far enough. 


And when we read these stories of Manuel and 
Nacho and the people of Malawi, we are called to go 
beyond despair to awareness, prayer and action, as 
we are transformed daily into the likeness of Christ. 


LEE MCKENNA-DUCHARME 


(Lee is Program Associate for Justice Ministries 
in the Life and Mission Agency.) 
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kidnapped and murdered, his body left in a 
cornfield. His family and friends searched frantically 
for him. Meanwhile, a field worker found him and he was 
buried as “John Doe”. He left a widow and six children. 
Why is Manuel dead? He was a 35 year-old Presbyterian 
pastor who worked for the Human Rights office of the 
Kakchiquel Presbytery. He had been a legal witness in 
several cases where people had been threatened by local 


DY i Saquic Vasquez is dead. In July, 1995, he was 


civil patrols. 

Guatemala now has a civilian 
government, but the military still 
wields a great deal of power. 
Supporting the military are the 
wealthy landowners. The majority 
of Guatemalans, many of them 
Mayan indigenous people, live in 
extreme poverty, robbed of their 
land and forced to work for 
meagre wages or farm on 
degraded soil. In this context, 
death threats, kidnappings and 
assassinations, committed by the 
army, civil patrols and death squads, are common. The 
Guatemalan government tries to gloss over these violations, 
and has failed to bring about any fundamental change. 

Manuel was one of many Guatemalans who are 
struggling to improve the situation for the poor majority. 
Others will pick up where his life ended. 

Nacho Lopez, a close friend of Manuel, is another 
Presbyterian pastor. In August, 1995 he was arrested. He was 
held and tortured for a week, a week of agony for his wife 
and children who feared the worst. 

What was his crime? He told 200 people to sit down in 
front of government offices where they had come to demand 
that the government keep its promise to provide title and 
services to the land on the margins of Guatemala city where 
they live in dwellings of wood scraps and black plastic. 

As soon as he was arrested, our Church offices in Canada 
were asked to intervene. We alerted the wider church 
community and sent letters of protest. Nacho was released 
and continues the struggle. 

The Brotherhood of Mayan Presbyteries has asked the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to walk alongside them in 
their attempt to follow Christ. In Guatemala this means 
speaking out against economic injustice, torture, and 
assassinations. It means trying to improve the basic living 


q 


Memorial Service for Manuel Saquic Vasquez 


conditions of the poor and oppressed. 

Ken Kim, a member of the Toronto Korean Presbyterian 
Church, left for Guatemala on October 8th, sent by our 
Church to work alongside our Mayan sisters and brothers. 

Yes, Manuel is dead, because he chose to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. Perhaps his death will help us to 
do likewise. Let us do more than feel a moment of sadness 
for Manuel Saquic and Nacho Lopez. Let us take up Christ's 
call to care for the least of our brothers and sisters, through 
our prayers, our letters, our 
contributions and our actions. 
What can you do? You can 
pressure our government or 
that trade with 
Guatemala to put pressure on the 


companies 


Guatemalan government. Pray. 
Pray for Maria Francisca Ventura 
de Saquic and her children; pray 
for Nacho and Margarita and for 
their people; pray for Ken Kim; 
for peace with justice. Direct your 
questions to Lee McKenna- 
duCharme, Life and Mission 
Agency, 50 Wynford Drive, North York, ON, M3C1J7. 


RACHEL BEZNER-KERR 
LEE MCKENNA-DUCHARME 
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frica, so the cliché goes, is a continent of contrasts, and 
nN must agree. Malawi's beauty is striking - the terrain is 

a breath-taking sight. There are people everywhere, 
walking with bundles of wood or buckets of water perched on 
their heads, or riding bicycles so heavily laden with bananas as 
to belie belief. But beneath the beauty and rural images lies a 
culture reeling from thirty years of brutal dictatorship, 
suffering under tremendous poverty, and unsure of its attitude 
towards human rights. 

My experience in Malawi has taught me the close 
relationship between these three 
elements: poverty, dictatorship and 
human rights. 

Malawi is one of the world’s 
poorest countries, with an average 
annual income of less than $250 per 
person. But most people earn no 
money at all and try to survive by 
coaxing food from increasingly 
unwilling soil. So, the lives of the 
great majority of Malawians are 
driven by the immediate concern for 
survival, with little time or energy left 
for protesting government actions, no 
matter how unfair. 

The political history of Malawi 

reflects the desperation of its people. 
The Malawi Congress Party government of President 
Hastings Banda exploited Malawians’ pre-occupation with 
survival with a reign of terror which lasted from 
independence in 1964 to Malawi's first multi-party elections 
in 1994. Over 30 years about 250,000 people were detained 
without arrest, many were tortured and all were held in 
brutal prison conditions. 

In 1992, the churches mobilized a public opinion which 
had been simmering with frustration for years. The churches 
formed a coalition with broad support. With the help of a 
sympathetic international community they began a dialogue 
with government for political reform. This process 
culminated in Malawi's first democratically elected 
government in 1994. But the legacy of rule by intimidation 
and violence has given even the new government some 
bad habits. 

The Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central Africa, 
Presbyterian was one of the churches involved in Malawi's 
political reform from the beginning. When I arrived in 
October 1993, the Synod’s General Secretary, Rev. Dr. Silas 
Ncozana, frankly told me why the church was involved: “We 


must speak for those who have no voice” he said, “the church 
must become the conscience of the nation.” Rev. Ncozana 
immediately put me to work setting up a human rights desk 
at the Synod, and devising a voter education campaign. Over 
the next two years the variety of the work grew and its 
character changed, but the idea of speaking for the voiceless 
remained at its centre. 

The Synod’s human rights desk is continuing its work 
through an education program which tries to break the cycle of 
poverty and human rights abuse. The strategy we have chosen 

is to add an education program to the 
other development programs of the 
Synod. Development is about getting 
people to help themselves. The 
human rights education program 
helps people to see that their rights are 
a vital part of living in God's image. 

If we keep working for justice, one 
day there will be harmony between 
the beauty of God’s creation and the 
way in which we humans treat each 
other within it. 


BY EDGAR HIELEMA 


(Edgar Hielerna has just returned to 
Canada after two years as legal counsel 
and human rights program worker with 


the Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central Africa, Presbyterian.) 
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COMINGS 


HENDERSON, Clara (Malawi) went back in 


October after completing her Masters Degree in 


Ethnomusicology. 


KELL, Kristin (Malawi) left for a seven month 
assignment as a YIM volunteer. 


KENT, Gerry & Lorna (Nepal) went back in 
October after a short furlough. 


KIM, Ken (Guatemala) left on a missionary 
assignment in October. 


ELLIOTT, Bill and REMPEL, Marie (Mauritius) went 


back in November after a short furlough. 


BARRIE, David and Miriam (Malawi) and 


grandaughter Miriam Kerr, went back in December. 
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International Opportunities for 1996: 
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* A TRIP FOR 2O TO CUERVNAVACA , MExico, Auc 17 To SEP 1 Aces 13 AND UP. 
A GOOD LEADERSHIP TRAINING OPPORTUNITY 


AND AN EXCELLENT CROSS-CULTURAL EXPERIENCE. 


BOOK EARLY!! 


“Brotherhood” a travelling band made up of young people alive with their faith will be 
touring across Canada in the summer of 1996, and Southern Ontario before then. 
Maybe this is your year to sponsor a YIM Project at home! 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT “BROTHERHOOD” OR INTERNATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, WRITE OR CALL: 
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by Keith E. Boyer 


efore Christmas 1996, cartons 
— containing the new Book of 
Praise will be delivered to con- 
gregations throughout the country. When 
the manuscript is presented to the 1996 
General Assembly in June, it will be the 
culmination of a process begun by the 
Assembly in 1992. During the four 
years, a 14-member task force, supported 
by a staff team of Donald Anderson and 
Andrew Donaldson, has reviewed thou- 
sands of texts and tunes. 

The new book reflects extensive re- 
search and testing. Thousands of Presby- 
terians, working individually and in 
groups, have shared in the de- 
liberations of the task 
force by completing 
questionnaires, 
evaluating test 
hymns, and sub- 
mitting hymn 
texts and tunes 
for considera- 
tion. Every 
congregation 
was sent a sam- 
pler of the new 
book in 1995. Re- 
search on the fre- 
quency of use of 
hymns in the present book 
and information on the current 
use of hymns from sources other than the 
Book of Praise have also assisted the 
task force. 

Presbyterians enjoy a broad diversity 
of musical customs and preferences. 
Many congregations are developing new 
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styles of worship. They want their 
hymnody to reflect concern for issues 
like justice and ecology. They appreciate 
music and poetry which reflect the cultur- 
al diversity brought to our denomination 
by Christians from around the world. 
They desire music which will enliven 
worship, appeal to youth and enable chil- 
dren to participate more fully in worship 
services. They expect to sing hymns 
which are theologically sound, faithful to 
Scripture and spiritually uplifting. 

Like previous editions, the new Book 
of Praise begins with the Metrical 
Psalms. This section is expanded to en- 
courage the singing of psalms 
in worship. It includes 
favourites from the 
Scottish Psalter 
(1650) as well as 
many from 

other sources, 
old and new. 
The second 
major section 
of the book is 
based on the 
Church Year, be- 
ginning with Ad- 
vent and continuing 
through Pentecost. A 
number of new and re- 
cently written hymns in this sec- 
tion will complement many seasonal 
favourites which will be carried over 
from the present book. This section will 
include well-known hymns such as 
“What Child Is This?”, “Mary’s Boy 
Child” and “Were You There?” plus sev- 
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The Presbyterian 
Church will soon have 
a new hymn-book: 
should you and 

your congregation 
purchase copies? 


eral new hymns including “Swiftly Pass 
the Clouds of Glory” by Thomas Troeger 
and “When God Is a Child” by Brian 
Wren. 

The section entitled The Apostolic 
Faith contains hymns under the head- 
ings: God the Holy Trinity, God Creator 
and Ruler, God in Christ, and God the 
Holy Spirit. It includes the much request- 
ed “How Great Thou Art,” the popular 
“Spirit, Spirit of Gentleness” and classics 
such as “This Is My Father’s World” and 
“Praise to the Lord, the Almighty, the 
King of Creation.” 

The fourth and largest division of the 
book is entitled The People of God. It is 
organized using the structure and head- 
ings of Living Faith. Containing several 
hundred hymns, this section blends the 
familiar with the new. It includes the 
newly popular (“Here I Am, Lord”), 
favourite gospel hymns (“Precious Lord, 
Take My Hand”), Scripture choruses 
(“As the Deer Longs for the Water’), 
and a number of classic hymns that will 
be new to the Book of Praise. Included in 
these is the text ascribed to John Calvin, 
“J Greet Thee, Who My Sure Redeemer 
Art,” and Charles Wesley’s moving 
“Come, O Thou Traveller Unknown” set 
to a beautiful traditional Scottish melody. 

The final sections of the book include 
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_to Dayspring, a complete community in 

pton. This special active adult lifestyle 
community is focused around a Christ-centred 
Sanctuary and Conference Centre, and has been 
carefully planned to minister to the whole person. 
Nestled on the edge of natural conservation lands, 
Dayspring is conveniently located in East Brampton. 
Choose from a full range of maintenance-free 
midrise, lowrise or townhome condominium 
residences, all classically elegant yet thoroughly 
modern. The Village Hall will be a beautiful three 
level social and fitness centre. And, you can also enjoy 
the great outdoors on acres of private landscaped 
grounds and walkways. 


DaysPRING 


Condominium Residences 
Pre-construction Prices From Just $70,000 


CALL TODAY FOR AN ADVANCE 
VIEWING OF THIS COMPLETE 
COMMUNITY BY VIDEO 
TOLL FREE 1-800-232-1856 
OR LOCAL 905-712-417 
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hymns for special occasions 
and service music. The ser- 
vice music section is much 
larger than in the 1972 book. 

The new book includes a 
number of hymns from the 
global church. These link us 
ecumenically. Some come as 
the result of our partnership in 
the church’s mission around 
the world. They bring a wel- 
come variation in musical 
styles and rhythms. Several 
new hymns from the Iona 
Community in Scotland, well- 
received in the testing pro- 
gram, are included. The task 
force also endeavoured to en- 
sure that Canadian hymn- 
writers and musicians, such 
as Margaret Clarkson, Ted 
Creen, Herbert O’ Driscoll, 
Sylvia Dunstan and Healey 
Willan, are represented. 

There will be a good selec- 
tion of descants for familiar 
hymn tunes and an expanded 


February 29, 1996 _ 
$18 each in boxes of 20 
(plus taxes and shipping) 
(Payment of half the cost may be 
delayed until February 28, 1997) 
Price upon Publication: $25 each’ 
or $22 each in boxes of 20 

__ (plus taxes and shipping) 
A list of titles will be sent to all 


selection of tunes in the clas- 
sic hymn tradition. A com- 
plete set of indexes, including 
one linking hymns to Scrip- 
ture, is provided. 

People often ask members 
of the task force, “Are you on 
keeping the old favourites?” The task force sought to include a 
large proportion of the frequently used hymns from the present 
book while allowing ample room for new material. (“Onward 
Christian Soldiers” is included in the new book.) Some people 
have expressed concern about revisions of texts and the use of 
inclusive language. The General Assembly required that all 
hymn texts use inclusive language when describing people. In 
describing God, the task force was instructed to “explore the 
broad range of biblical imagery for God.” Regarding classic 
poetry, the task force took a conservative stance and tried to 
change it as little as possible. 

A music sub-committee, which includes highly trained 
church musicians, has reviewed the marriage of texts and tunes, 
arrangements and harmonies. (Readers are assured the “right” 
tune for “Amazing Grace” will be in the new book!) 

The Task Force on the Revision of the Book of Praise com- 
mitted itself to providing an excellent worship resource for the 
church. We believe it will support Canadian Presbyterians in fol- 
lowing Paul’s injunction to sing psalms, hymns and spiritual 
songs to God with gratitude in your hearts. [a 


congregations early in 1996. 


Resource Distribution Centre 
50 WynfordDr, 
North York, Ont. M3C 17 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 333 
Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Keith Boyer is minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., and 
convener of the Task Force on the Revision of the Book of Praise. 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 


ontréal, Canada: it’s good to be 
able to use that description of 
where we are, with Québec 
still in Canada. What’s going on in these 
post-referendum days? 
“Canada is a geographer’s dream and 
a politician’s nightmare.” It was in the 
heady days of the 1967 celebration of 
Canada, particularly through Expo 67, 
that I wrote those words for an American 
journal, trying to interpret Canada to our 
southern Big Brother. The “nightmare” 
part is especially frightening today, after 
coming so close to losing our country — 
and threatened with more attempts 
through Neverendum, as it’s called here. 
The whole Referendum process was 
nightmare enough. We saw ourselves on 
the slippery slope of uncertainty about 
whether and how and why a provincial 
referendum is sufficient to break up a 
country. The Rest of Canada waited (like 
sheep?) while the majority of Québec vo- 
ters decided all our futures: in our bizarre 
scenario, 51 per cent of Québec voters 
make up only 13 per cent of Canadians. 
But these statistics — 51 per cent or 
13 per cent —’show the 


others believe differently. They see 
Canada as a country constituted by “two 
founding nations.” So a majority vote 
within either of these two “peoples” is 
sufficient to sue for divorce. 

It’s hard to see whether the two views 
can be reconciled. The recent referendum 
didn’t help matters. Its lengthy question 
was both involved and ambiguous. It in- 
cluded plans for a continuing relationship 
to the ROC. Apparently, some of the 60 
per cent francophone Oui voters assumed 
a sovereign Québec would continue to 
have representation in an Ottawa Parlia- 
ment! So it’s hard to tell how many gen- 
uine separatists there really are. 

Meanwhile, life here is not easy. Our 
Péquiste government concentrated on 
Referendum strategy, neglecting the mat- 
ter of governing. And, now, leadership is 
in question. Our provincial debt is stag- 
gering — with Ottawa playing the scape- 
goat by cutting transfer payments. 
Remarks by Messrs Parizeau and Landry 
in the heat of their Referendum loss 
alienated all our “minorities,” including 
those who are francophone (from Africa 

and the Caribbean). The 


root problem among us. Where goes rhetoric of nationalism 
We are separated, in fact, began to turn racist as the 
by two visions of “Can- Canged after “old stock” or pure laine 
ada.” Right now, they the referendum? majority felt abused by 
look as if they’re incom- Cqn the rest of newcomers — including 
patible. Those who think 5 anglophones who’ve been 
Canada consists of 10 Canada help? : resident for generations. 

provinces don’t see why Is it willing? All this adds up to a 


Québec should be consid- 
ered unique. Doesn’t Québec already 
have more jurisdiction than other 
provinces — its own language, taxes, im- 
migration, education ... What more does 
Québec want? Little wonder the ROC 
lacks sympathy for “Québec aspirations.” 
On the other hand, even among 
Québécoises, there is a strong difference 
of opinion on what “Canada” means. 
Many agree we are a province, obviously 
“distinct” (pas comme les autres), but, 
none the less, happy to be part of a feder- 
al system of government. Yet, many 
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disturbing, perhaps alarm- 
ing, scene. Just when we need positive 
and humane government to act on behalf 
of the poor and jobless, we have the 
backlash of doctrinaire nationalism. Not 
that there isn’t growing criticism within 
the ranks, even from élite supporters. 
Playwright René-Daniel Dubois, inter- 
viewed by Le Monde, lamented the 
“culture of resentment” that drives 
separatism, while author Pierre Valliéres 
accuses it of having lost its “social 
vision.” As in other parts of the world, 
notably the United States, the mood is 


turning ultra-conservative. Instead of the 
biblical “preferential option for the poor,” 
social policies favour the affluent. 

What of our remnant Presbyterian 
Church in Québec? First, we should note 
we're not all Anglos (or even Celts). Our 
Mission Franco-Presbytérienne has sev- 
eral congregations in our two presbyter- 
ies, with a prestigious monthly magazine 
(La Vie Chrétienne), a camp (d’Action 
Biblique) and outreach projects. But for 
the rest, the glory days have passed, with 
some huge buildings remaining as costly 
reminders. 

We continue our life in this place, and 
have prayed for it as the prophet recom- 
mended (Jeremiah 29). We seek its wel- 
fare and wish it well, whatever form the 
future holds. After all, despair is not be- 
coming to a People whose hope is mir- 
rored in a homeless Son of Man. We like 
to think of ourselves as survivors, with 
staying power in a home that sometimes 
regards us as having overstayed our 
welcome. 

Maybe we’re simply replaying an old 
tune in Christian experience. Maybe we 
need to plumb the depths of our historic 
witness to discover a constant staying 
power, an abiding welcome, an eternal 
hope. But we need the rest of you to un- 
derstand that our province cannot be let 
go, cannot be allowed to engage in 
brinkmanship again. Something must be 
done. And you — the ROC — must hetp 
us do it. Something new, creative, positive. 

(Is anyone saying “Amen’’?) 
Joseph C. McLelland’is emeritus professor 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 


College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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Ny Andrew) Weeks 


As an evangelism trainer and leader, I work 
with church members and clergy in many 
mainline denominations. It concerns me how 
negatively many of the general public perceive 
churches and their members. When I listen to 
sceptics and non-believers in Canada and the 
United States, I continually hear the church is 


for intellectual midgets who need to be told what 
to believe and think. I hear the church simply pro- 
vides an emotional crutch for dependent victims. 
And I’m told we attend a social club where we 
gather to entertain and amuse each other. 

If I hadn’t been so convinced to trust God, I 
would be discouraged by these remarks. I would be 
disheartened by an American 
BARNA survey published last year. 
Not because it reported churchgoers 
were three times more likely than 
those who attend infrequently to be- 
lieve there has been an improve- 
ment in spiritual commitment in the 
past decade. Because that may be 
true. What would have dismayed 
me was the conclusion that we 
churchgoers “may be unable to see beyond the sanctuary door 
to see what is going on in the rest of the country.” 

BARNA implied that because we attend church we are 
somehow unaware of all the evil and tragedy in the world. We 
are optimists out of ignorance. They concluded that only scep- 
tical non-members are realistically aware of how awful a place 
this world is. 

Well, I don’t beg to differ, I demand to differ. I don’t think 
we are mental midgets, emotional cripples or socialites. I do 
believe we do a crummy job in telling the world what we are 
about. In our admirable desire to be modest, we diminish the 
power of our message to the world. 

Most church members I meet are dedicated and sincere 
people. Most are painfully aware of how corrupt and tragic life 
is for many. That’s why so many urban churches work hard to 
benefit the street people in the inner cities. That’s why, in a mul- 
titude of churches, determined and faithful members volunteer 
and operate soup-kitchens. That’s also why so many collect 
used clothing and housewares, some operate thrift shops and 
others deliver the goods to meal sites. 

I know many churches whose 
members operate children’s breakfast 


| Sceptics claim 


programs because they know 


children cannot learn when their (Christians today are 
bellies are empty. Several : 
churches operate programs to mental midgets and 
heal and nurture people who are = emotional cripples: 
“single again,” a group often ig- 
nored by churches. Andrew Weeks 

I also know congregations demands to differ _ 


which don’t care if you cannot 
afford to “dress” for church — they welcome everyone. 
Churches have constructed ramps and installed elevators to 
make their sanctuaries and halls wheelchair accessible. Church- 
es give substantial sums of money, investing in individuals and 
organizations which could not survive without that support. 

I know of several church organizations actively supporting 
low-income housing projects with land donations, cash grants 
and volunteer help. Countless clergy and hundreds of lay- 
people constantly extend themselves to help others in every 
kind of need. 

So given all these realities, what motivates church members 
and how can they be so optimistic? They must be realists or 
they wouldn’t be able to see the problems they are trying so 
diligently to resolve. And, yes, they must also be optimists; 
otherwise, how could they believe they can make a difference. 

So boo to the cynics and sceptical surveyors. They’re right 
about one thing — we are optimists. They just misunderstand 
the reasons why. The “why” is faith. We don’t gather only be- 
cause of our own needs, but to help others. Yes, we are suffi- 
ciently immersed in and surrounded by the tragedies of the 
world, but we also see examples of many individuals and 
groups quietly and faithfully working to make this world a 
better place. We know how much good is being done, good too 
often invisible to outsiders. 

So look at your church and what it is doing for the world. 
Then, find ways to let the broader community know. Evangel- 
ism is not only telling the story, but telling your stories, too. 
I’m not suggesting you boast, but find ways to inform others. 
You can be informative without being threatening. 

Advertise your thrift. shop in the local paper. Write news- 
paper columns to discuss programs and ask for volunteers. Offer 
to contribute news stories and pictures to the local paper, trading 
your willingness to ‘supply a complete “product” for their agree- 
ment to put it.on a news page, not on the religion page. Provide 
spokespeople for community programs on local television and 
cable outlets. Spread the word that your hall is available for any 
reasonable civic or non-profit event, then make sure you display 
material and put up posters showing your news. Consider mak- 
ing your sanctuary available for concerts, then place material on 
the pews. And put current copies of your national, local and in- 
house materials in your waiting room if you have a medical, 
dental or law office, or on your desk at work. 

Remember when Jesus fed the 5,000? Ever wonder how the 
5,000 knew to come? Somebody must have spread the news. 
And they wrote about it afterwards! Now, it’s your turn! [a 


Andrew Weeks is the author of Welcome! published by The Alban 
Institute and an evangelism program leader and consultant for many 
denominations in Canada and the United States. 
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by Margaret Buchanan 


paralytic was lowered 

through the roof into a 

crowded room so he could 

meet Jesus. Have you ever 
wondered how the man in Mark 2 would 
fare trying to get into your home or 
church building if Jesus were the fea- 
tured guest? 

Most modern roofs are out of the 
question, and “standing room only” ser- 
vices are few and far between, so let’s 
make it easy. Let’s just try to get him in 
the front door with a normal Sunday 
morning 80 per cent occupancy crowd, 
with no guest speaker. And let’s see if he 
meets Jesus. 

Before we even start, technological 
advances have got our friend off his bed 
and into a recent model, finely tuned, 
well-shined, Everest & Jennings wheel- 
chair. If this person with a disability 
(please don’t say “cripple’’) is a “para” 
(paralysed in the legs only) or a “low 
quad” (paralysed in the legs but with 
some upper limb movement), he is likely 
to have the sports model for the active 
type — all the better to play wheelchair 
basketball with, my dear. 

Now, being on four wheels definitely 
has its advantages. But, sometimes, we 
pay a high price for independence. You 
see, the four friends are nowhere to be 
found. And, so, we rely on a second-rate 
solution for getting our disabled friend to 
the church building: the city Para-Tran- 
sit. The ride in the back of a van would 
have been tough on those bumpy, dusty 
roads in Capernaum (comparable, no 
doubt, to modern city streets under 
repair). 
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So, here he sits, a little late and a little 
ruffled, but he has arrived in one piece, 
abandoned on the sidewalk in front of 
the church building. The doors are closed 
and he is facing one, four, 
up to a dozen steps. The 
usher who discovers him 
is well-meaning, but des- 
perately befuddled at the 
sight. Should he (a) stop 
the meeting, (b) call an 
ambulance, (c) call the 
man’s mother, (d) ignore 
him and hope he goes 
away or (e) none of the 
above. With a vague re- 
collection of seeing Joni 
Tada give her testimony 
at a Billy Graham cru- 
sade, he valiantly chooses 
“e” and lays out an alter- 
native plan of action. He 
signals three other ushers 
and asks for help. 

We must note here that this kind and, 
at the moment, nervous gentleman has 
over-reacted. Two men can usually 
handle a manual wheelchair with little 
risk, so a third and fourth will probably 
only help to create a scene. In their 
favour, this will be a relatively safe 
scene. Had our usher bounded out the 
door all alone to push, drag, bump and 
haul the wheelchair up by himself, let’s 
say, six steps, he and the visitor may 
have gone to see Jesus directly. 

Now, we could postulate a number of 
possibilities for the structure of this 
church building — ranging from such ar- 
chitectural atrocities as multiple stairs, 


A person who 
is physically 
challenged 
faces more 
than physical 
obstacles in 
trying to get 
to church; 
sometimes 
the biggest 
obstacle is us 


narrow aisles, washrooms in the base- 
ment and poor lighting to that amazing 
one-level construction, accessible in 
every detail, right down to the grab bars, 
water fountains and park- 
ing spaces. 

Whatever the case, the 
building. structure pales to 
insignificance as our 
friend rolls in, alone, and 
faces the people: you, me, 
our friends, our children. 
Accessibility and integra- 
tion begin or end right 
there. Talk to anyone with 
an obvious disability Gf 
you dare!) and you will 
soon realize the real hand- 
icap is us. Why are we so 
awkward? 

In the case of the man 
in Mark 2, Jesus, with all 
of his compassion, social 
concern and whole-person approach, 
went directly to the heart of the problem 
and said to the disabled man, “Son, your 
sins are forgiven.” Notice, he did not as- 
sume the man was either inherently good, 
or hearing impaired, or mentally chal- 
lenged just because his legs were paral- 
ysed. Neither did he address the friends 
first; he spoke directly to the man about 
his spiritual need as he would have to any 
able-bodied (not “normal’’) person. And, 
then, to vindicate his right to such divine 
authority and to calm the scandalized 
scribes, Jesus proved his identity by heal- 
ing the paralysed man. Now, that is con- 
vincing! And that’s also unlikely to 
happen to our friend who is now nicely 
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church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 
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¢ Stoles 
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¢ Pew Cords 


rine 1550 O’Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
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AND 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 


St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
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recovering from his roller-coaster ride up 
the front steps of the church. 

It would be highly unfavourable for 
any of us to begin a conversation with 
“Your sins are forgiven” or “Stand up, 
fold up your wheelchair, and walk’; so 
what are we going to say if today’s vis- 
itor happens to park his vehicle in the 
aisle beside our pew? Here are two sug- 
gestions. Don’t say, “What happened to 
you?” Do say, “Hello, I’m 
What’s your name?” From that henlibiy 
beginning, your conversation will likely 
start rolling. 

In this way, you will be able to dis- 
cern the man’s spiritual needs and inter- 
ests. But let’s face the fact, his physical 
differences remain a glaring reality. Ask 
the ushers! If he has suffered a spinal 
cord injury, apart from spectacular divine 
intervention, complete physical healing 
will be part of the hope of glory for him. 
So with our feet (and our wheels) still 
firmly planted on planet earth, let’s try to 
find some practical ways to alleviate the 
inconveniences incurred by his physical 
limitation. For starters, we could install 
ramps, offer our friend a ride to church, 


accompany him on errands during the 
week, and take a crash course in hand- 
ling a wheelchair. 

To clarify another point in our minds, 
answer this: does your personality or do 
your thinking processes change when 
you sit down for five minutes? Two 
hours? Two days? Still the same person, 
right? So is our friend who happens to be 
sitting more or less permanently. 

If we really want this person to see 
Jesus in our lives and in our congrega- 
tion, to have his sins forgiven and to take 
hold of the hope of heaven, we can, as 
Jesus did, overlook the disability and talk 
to the human being. And, soon, segrega- 
tion becomes integration, suffering be- 
comes inconvenience, despair becomes 
hope, and we become friends. Through 
all of that, our neighbours, like the 
scribes, might be amazed and glorify 
God, saying, “We’ve never seen any- 
thing like it!” LY 


Margaret Buchanan has spent five years co- 
ordinating a ministry of integrating disabled 
people into the local church through sem- 
inars, workshops and services. She lives in 
Saint Luc, Que. 
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PCC News 


Renovated church offices dedicated 


dedication service 

for the renovated 
national church offices 
in North York, Ontario, 
was held the afternoon 
of October 31. The ser- 
vice was conducted by 
Rev. Alan McPherson, 
Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; Rev. 
Peter Ruddell, modera- 
tor of the Synod of 
Toronto-Kingston; and 
Dr. Raymond Hodgson, moderator of the 
Presbytery of East Toronto. 

In his homily, McPherson made refer- 
ence to the Quebec referendum (held the 
previous day), pointing out that the staff 
at the church offices had experienced the 
uncertainty and pain of remodelling. 


Left to right: Pete 
conducting the dedication service. 


r Ruddell, Alan McPherson and Ray Hodgson 


However, the church now has a building 
that is fully accessible, he said, ... and 
one which has a front entrance visitors 
can actually locate. 

Following the dedication, hot cider 
and other refreshments were served. 


Diane Strickland resigns from Discipleship team 
F-) ev. Diane J. Strickland has resigned from her position as associate secretary 
. with the Education for Discipleship team of the Life and Mission Agency. 
Strickland says she has enjoyed working with congregations and hopes to continue 
doing so. She has joined another former member of the Education for Discipleship 
team, C. Joyce Hodgson, in a consulting group called Congregational Life Associ- 
ates. Currently, she is working on a contract with InterWord to produce liturgical 


resources for the Internet. 


More Changes at Church Offices 
O; the heels of resignations from were restructured in 1992. Taylor had 


three executive positions, Assembly 
Council has implemented further staff 
and departmental changes at the national 
office of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, as authorized by the 1995 Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At its November meeting, Council 
appointed Donald Taylor as chief finan- 
cial officer for the church and head of a 
new department called Support Services. 
Its responsibilities include financial ser- 
vices, property management, administra- 
tion of office personnel, and information 
services within the office. Previously, 
these areas were the responsibility of the 
Service Agency, which had been put in 
place when the denominational offices 
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been associate secretary for Financial 
Services within the Service Agency. 

An initial staffing review in 1994 
concluded that the Service Agency was 
not functioning as had been hoped. The 
1995 General Assembly asked Council 
to take another look at whether it could 
be made to work, but to make changes if 
that seemed best for the smooth running 
of the offices. A subsequent staffing re- 
view found no reason for the Service 
Agency to continue. 

Other functions of the Service 
Agency have been redistributed: the de- 
nomination’s archives and matters of of- 
fice personnel policy will be the 
responsibility of the Assembly Office; 


Synod of 
Southwestern Ontario 

oren Mead, founder of The Alban 

Institute in Washington, D.C., was 
the guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Synod of Southwestern Ontario (former- 
ly the Synod of Hamilton and London) 
held October 24 at Knox Church, 
Goderich. Mead led the synod through a 
series of illuminations and challenges in 
confronting some of the issues raised by 
evangelism (“when bad news meets 
Good News’) and growth (“a healthy 
church is a growing church but things 
don’t gll grow the same way”). He 
delighted the audience with his wit and 
anecdotes. 

Rev. Rick Horst of St. Marys was in- 
stalled as moderator and Rev. Ken Wild 
of Southhampton was elected clerk. 
There was a commissioning service for 
the newly appointed synod youth consul- 
tant, Spencer Edwards. The question of 
regional staffing occupied much of the 
synod’s time. An agreement was reached 
not to add to the existing three-person 
team (area educational consultant, synod 
youth consultant and Camp Kintail direc- 
tor), but to contract out some necessary 
work, previously done by the mission su- 
perintendent. 


and the Stewardship of Accumulated Re- 
sources will be in the Life and Mission 
Agency, which has major responsibilities 
for stewardship. 

The principal clerk of the General As- 
sembly, Tom Gemmell, had tendered his 
resignation to take effect after the 1996 
Assembly in Charlottetown. Council did 
not accept the resignation but appointed 
a group to discuss the matter with him. If 
he proceeds with the resignation, Coun- 
cil will begin the search for a new princi- 
pal clerk and bring a recommendation to 
the 1996 Assembly 

In recent months, the church received 
the resignations of Raymond Hodgson, 
associate secretary for Justice Ministries; 
Joyce Hodgson, associate secretary, 
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Education for Discipleship; and Diane 
Strickland, also associate secretary, Edu- 
cation for Discipleship. The resignations 
came after the 1995 General Assembly 
had reduced Raymond Hodgson’s posi- 
tion to three-quarters time and Joyce 
Hodgson’s position to half time, to take 
effect January 1. Further, the position of 
general secretary of the Service Agency, 
held by Karen Hincke, ended December 
31 with the dismantling of that agency. 
Provision was made for a financial 
severance package for employees whose 
positions had ended, as with Hincke, and 
for others who decided they could not 


Beans, beans, beans 
ery, very hard,” was how Dorothy 
Henderson described her experi- 
ence of living on the monthly “welfare 
diet” proposed by Ontario’s Minister of 
Community and Social Services last 
October. David Tsubouchi released his 
diet plan in an attempt to demonstrate 
that single people on reduced welfare 
‘payments could eat nutritiously for $90 

_ per month. 

Henderson, who is curriculum editor 
_ for the Presbyterian Church and is also 
_ working half-time with Education for 
Discipleship in the Life and Mission 
_ Agency, decided to try the diet as “a 
_ way of identifying with the poor” and 
as a “commitment to my Christian 
faith.” “There are many things that are 
_ demeaning about being poor, but to be 
_told by a government how to spend 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
he Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
met October 16 at First Church, 

New Glasgow, N.S. 

Some years, the only controversy at 
synod meetings has been whether or not 
“God Save the Queen” should be sung in 
response to the Queen’s greetings. This 
time, tightening budgets caused more dis- 
cussion and more argument. The synod 
operates Camp Geddie; funds a hospital 
visitor in Halifax and a full-time synod 
youth worker; contributes to the work of 
programs such as the Atlantic Ministry of 
the Deaf, Cloverdale Foundation (women 
in conflict with the law), and the Rural 
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live with Assembly’s reducing the posi- 
tions. Details about specific individual 
packages are not being released, al- 
though Council says the total cost may 
reach $600,000. Council convener Jim 
Doherty says the amount should be re- 
covered within 18 months as a result of 
reductions in the number of staff. 

The 1995 Assembly reduced the posi- 
tions of two other associate secretaries: 
Barbara McLean of the Assembly Office 
to half time and Glenn Cooper of Re- 
source Production and Communication 
to three-quarters time. They are continu- 
ing in their posts. 


one’s scarce grocery dollars is even 
more demeaning, Henderson says. “It 
assumes that poor people are not cap- 
able of making the most basic decisions 
about how to eat properly.” 

While admitting Tsubouchi’s diet in- 
cludes nutritious items such as pasta, 
fresh vegetables, fruit, eggs, chicken 
and peanut butter, Henderson says the 


absence of basic items like sugar, 


butter, salt and pepper, salad dressing 
and tomato sauce made her meals bor- 
ing and unpalatable. There was too 
much of some items (12 cans of beans) 
and too little of others (bread, fruit, 
vegetables). 

Henderson says other than losing 
five or six pounds and feeling sleepier, 


the diet had little effect physically. It’s - 


main effect was the extreme of emo- 


Social Science Education Program; and is 
responsible for extensive travel costs in- 
volved in bringing 143 people to synod 
and other committee meetings. The 
synod has also re- 
cently taken on 
the responsibility 
of helping a con- 
gregation whose 
building program 
fell short of 
funds, a move 
some congrega- 
tions have ques- 
tioned. However, 


Rev. Mark Maclennan 


In another financial matter, the church 
recently received more than $900,000 in 
two bequests that effectively eliminated 
its 1995 deficit. Contributions to Presby- 
terians Sharing..., which funds the na- 
tional and international work of the 
denomination, have been below expecta- 
tions in recent years, and another 
$800,000 indebtedness remains. In Don 
Taylor’s opinion, the bequest means the 
balance of the debt is manageable. 
“Without this generous bequest, I don’t 
know how we would have dealt with the 
debt,” he said. “Now, though, we can get 
to work on reducing the rest of it.” 


tions it produced in her. She was ‘star- : 
tled by the rage and resentment She 
often experienced overfood. © 
Henderson says her experience ma 
her acutely aware of how little 
formation she had about the welf are 
system. She points out that women and 
children are the ones most affected by 
welfare cuts. 
She was also cape & at th po 
ization she encountered over the i 
of welfare payments. To her, it 
matter of Christian conviction 
responsibility. “The church needs t 
a place where Christians bring 
political questions, their questions al 
justice and food banks, money a 
power, "She says. “It is the task of eve 
person ... to be critically disce 
about what is happening in n socie - 


the synod agreed to continue that obliga- 
tion and to approve the proposed budget. 
Some discussion also centred around the 
job description for a third worker within 
the synod. The combined position of 
camping director/leadership training was 
eventually approved. 

Guest speaker at the synod was 
Dr. Charles H. H. Scobie, professor of 
religion at Mount Allison University, 
who in three presentations brought the 
synod up to date on recent trends in 
biblical theology. 

Rev. Mark MacLennan of Scotsburn, 
N.S., was elected moderator. 
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Other News 


Minority rights still ignored in Romania, says Laszlo Tokes 


n December 15, 1989, a crowd of 

200 parishioners gathered outside a 
Hungarian Reformed church in the town 
of Timisoara in Transylvania. They were 
there to shield Rev. Laszlo Tokes, a 
champion of minority rights in Romania, 
from the blows of President Nicolae 
Ceausescu’s notorious secret police sent 
to the church to evict him. Forming a hu- 
man chain, the parishioners waited. That 
spontaneous gesture spawned similar up- 
risings across the country. Ceausescu’s 
corrupt regime tumbled and Laszlo Tokes 
was thrust into the international spotlight. 

Six years later, bishop and former No- 
bel Peace Prize nominee Laszlo Tokes is 
no longer front-page news, but his strug- 
gle to promote minority rights in Ro- 
mania (and throughout the world) 
continues. Tokes recently completed a 
North American tour, with Canadian 
stops in Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary 
and Toronto. He preached at Calvin 
Hungarian Presbyterian churches in Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, and First Hungarian 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto; lectured 
at universities; and spoke at press confer- 
ences — bringing the plight of minorities 
in Romania back to the public’s attention 
with passion and conviction. 

At a press conference held November 
14, 1995, at First Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto, Tokes told a small 
gathering that little has changed for Hun- 
garians and other ethnic minorities in 
Romania. The current government is al- 
lied with forces actively engaged in re- 
tarding progress toward democratization, 
rule of law and a market economy. Sur- 
viving members of the Ceausescu regime 
remain in the country, transferred but un- 
punished. According to Tokes, the cur- 
rent president, Ion Iliescu, is only 
interested in presenting misleading im- 
ages to the Western world. 

Tokes cited several instances in which 
the rights of minorities are being blatantly 
ignored. Promises to return property 
seized from the Hungarian Reformed 
Church prior to the revolution remain un- 
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fulfilled. At the same time, the Orthodox 
Church has been declared the national 
church of Romania and has been favoured 
by the state with money and buildings. 
Freedom of the press does not exist. The 
government controls the availability and 
price of newsprint, and opposition papers 
are forced into bankruptcy. The police 
force is 90 per cent Romanian and still an 
intimidating presence. The gendarme, 
formed after 1989, appears to be little 
more than a power of colonization. A re- 
cent Law in Education makes it imposs- 
ible for minorities to establish private 
schools or to educate students in their 
mother tongues. The Reformed Church, 
which has sponsored over 400 schools in 
a major outreach ministry, now finds itself 
elbowed out of the educational system. 
The advocacy group Human Rights 
Watch/Helsinki recently stated that, de- 
spite some significant progress in Ro- 
mania, there are still “serious abuses 
particularly against Hungarians and the 
Roma (Gypsies).” The organization also 
said the Romanian government “has at 
times attempted to exploit and manipu- 


late ethnic tensions for its own political 
gains.” 

According to Tokes, there is no will 
on the part of the government to move 
toward a Hungarian/Romanian reconcili- 
ation. His own proposal for reconcilia- 
tion, modelled after the manner in which 
ethnic Italians live autonomously in 
South Tyrol, Austria, was branded “Stal- 
inist and Hitlerist’” by the state. Drawing 
on a Canadian example, Tokes pointed 
out that, unlike Quebec separatists, Hun- 
garians do not want to secede from Ro- 
mania, but rather to live within it with 
full sovereign rights. He cited Canada’s 
multicultural policies and its efforts to 
protect Native rights as good models for 
Romania. Tokes also stressed that Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe will only be 
stable when the rights of all minorities 
living there are fully recognized. 

Minority rights is an issue “worthy of 
the attention of the whole world,” Tokes 
told the news conference. Despite sever- 
al threats to his life, it is clear Bishop 
Laszlo Tokes will do what he can to 
make sure the world 1s listening. 


TEN DAYS for World Development 


n March 1973, the Moderator of the 

Presbyterian Church in Canada, M. 
V. Putnam, along with leaders from the 
Anglican, Lutheran, Roman Catholic 
and United churches, spent 10 days 
travelling across Canada to raise aware- 
ness of the need for a new economic 
order to respond to the plight of the 
poor in Third World countries. Their 
theme was “Development Demands 
Justice.” 

The result of that tour is a yearly ed- 
ucation and action campaign called 
TEN DAYS for World Development. 
Each year, educational and worship re- 
sources about development are written 
and produced for use by churches and 
ecumenical groups across Canada. 

The 1996 TEN DAYS for World 
Development program will run from 


February 9-19. The theme is “There 
Are Alternatives” — alternatives which 
provide a source of hope and energy in 
the search for global justice. The pro- 
gram focuses attention on innovative 
initiatives that have brought about eco- 
nomic improvements in communities 
around the world. 

“I believe there is a need for the 
kind of advocacy that TEN DAYS does 
in a world where God’s gifts are so un- 
evenly distributed,” says Rev. Alan 
McPherson, Moderator of the 12Ist 
General Assembly. “I am compelled by 
the Parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
in Matthew 25,” he says. “Jesus does 
not give me leave to rest in doctrinal 
orthodoxy. In faithfulness to him, the 
test of love is active care and concern 
for the dispossessed.” 
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Tutu calls for easing of abortion laws 


Vaan Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
of Cape Town, South Africa, stirred 
up controversy at his church’s provincial 
synod recently when he called for an eas- 
ing of his nation’s abortion laws. Abor- 
tion is currently illegal in South Africa, 
except when the mother’s health is at 
risk, the fetus is deformed, or the preg- 
nancy is a result of rape or incest. Tutu 


said he hoped “that we can affirm rever- 
ence for life and yet ... be willing to 
[make] abortion a little more easily 
procurable, especially for poor, rural, un- 
educated women, and to combat the inci- 
dence of back-street abortions.” Women 
who choose to have abortions should not 
do so lightly, Tutu added. (The Banner). 


EXPERIENCE THE Wor p! 


Foy the est valle epee on one cf 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


BRITAIN 


England « Ireland * Wales 
April 23 - May 13, 1996 
England ¢ Ireland @ Scotland ¢ Wales 
April 28 - May 17, 1996 
June 5 - 22, 1996 
August 4 - 23, 1996 


LUTHER YEAR '96 


Combine Luther sites in Germany with the 
beauty and culture of Europe as you visit 
places such as Prague, Vienna, Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Salzburg & Lucerne. 
Departures starting April 30, 1996. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway ¢ Sweden * Denmark 
June 5 - 16, 1996 
June 6 - 21, 1996 
June 13 - 28, 1996 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WO RED? of EX PERTEN CI 


Hoty LAND 


Featuring Israel or combine with 
Jordan, Egypt or Turkey 
Departures starting in February 


ALASKA CRUISE-TOUR 


Inside Passage ° Juneau * Skagway 
Whitehorse * Dawson City ¢ Fairbanks 
May 30 - June 11, 1996 
June 6 - 18, 1996 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Monaco ° France ® Spain * Morocco 
October 15 - 24,1996 


Take advantage of our early 
booking discounts 


Call today for a free brochure! | 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) Ga 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


CGIT appointment 
he National CGIT Association has 
announced the appointment of Susan 
Rogers as national co-ordinator on a 
part-time basis. 


A graduate of Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute with a degree in social work, 
Rogers has worked with people of all 
ages through her involvement with Chil- 
dren’s Aid, The United Church of Can- 
ada, Community Health Centre and 
Meals on Wheels. As a young girl, she 
was a member of CGIT in her home 
town of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Baptism for Sister Hong, 
age 100 
pastor in the Presbyterian Church of 
Taiwan recently baptized 100-year- 
old Shei Tsai (née Hong), according to 
Taiwan Church News. 

Rev. Lee Yu-hsai met Sister Hong 
through a Christian neighbour. Many of 
Sister Hong’s extended family are Chris- 
tians and they had prayed that she would 
be baptized. Lee described her as “a 
courageous and spirited woman, talka- 
tive and warm and full of anecdotes.” 

On the day of her baptism, Sister 
Hong’s family gave her a cake with the 
number 100 on it in large figures. “The 
number could be read two ways,” said 
the Taiwan Church News. “From one 
direction, it said ‘100,’ Hong’s earthly 
age. From the other direction, it said 
‘O01,’ symbolizing her status as a brand- 
new child of God and her heavenly age.” 

Sister Hong, who celebrated her 
100th birthday last August, said of her 
baptism: “If I can do it at 100, others can 
do it also.” (ENI) 
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Missionary terms end 
The terms of two missionary workers 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have ended. For two years, lawyer 
Edgar Hielema worked mainly in hu- 
man rights in the offices of the Blantyre 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
East Africa (PCEA). Rose Jansen has 
completed a self-funded year as an 
agricultural instructor in Evaneeone 
Synod of the PCEA., 


PWS&D sends 
grain shipment | 
to Malawi 


Presbyterian World Service and Devel- 


opment has delivered a $400,000 ship- 
ment of wheat to Malawi for famine 
relief in southern Africa. This is the 


first time the agency has co-ordinated - 
such a project of the Canadian Food- _ 


grains Bank from beginning to end. 
PWS&D director Richard Fee says the 
project used $50,000 donated by Can- 
adian Presbyterians, $30,000 from the 


United Church of Canada and 4:1 


matching grants from the Canadian In- 
ternational Development Agency to 
reach the total. The grain will be dis- 


tributed by the Blantyre Synod of the 


Presbyterian Church of East Africa. | 


Native spirituality 
and the churches 


Several Presbyterians took part in Su 


cred Assembly °95, an event which 


brought representatives of Canadian 


churches and aboriginal peoples togeth- 
er for three days in December in Hull, 
Quebec. Organized by Member of Par- 
liament Elijah Harper, the assembly in- 
cluded representation from the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and United 
churches, and was designed to “restore 
a common spiritual foundation.” The 
gathering focused on reconciliation, 
land rights, self-government and how 
to react to crises such as the one at 
Ipperwash, Ontario, last year. 
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Small supply of rare 
Bryden book found 
For the past 20 years, people enquiring 
about copies of W. W. Bryden’s book 
The Christian's Knowledge of God 
have been told it’s out of print. Bryden 
was the major theological figure of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in the 
years after Church Union in 1925. 
When the last publisher of The 
Christian's Knowledge of God, James 
Clarke and Company of Cambridge, 
England, was contacted, it was learned 


_ that in the course of moving to a new 


warehouse, the company had discov- 
ered nearly 100 copies of the 1960 edi- 
tion of Bryden’s book. Arrangements 
are being made to have those copies 
shipped to Canada where they will 
eventually be sold through the WMS 
Book Room. 


Youth in Mission celebrates 
10th anniversary 


_ The Youth in Mission program of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is cele- 


brating its 10th anniversary in 1996. In 


_ honour of the program’s role in provid- 


ing mission opportunities and leader- 
ship training for youth, seven young 
men, most of whom have grown up in 
Presbyterian congregations in southern 
Ontario, have formed a band called 
Brotherhood. They hope to visit every 
province, presenting a variety of musi- 
cal styles, testimonies and devotional 
material. Other plans for Youth in Mis- 


-sion’s anniversary year include trips to 


Cuernavaca, Mexico, and Africa. 


More for youth 
Canada West °96 will be held July 31 


to August 4 at the University of Leth- 


bridge, Alberta. Designed for youth in 
Western Canada ages 14-19, it is billed 
as a week of “fun, fellowship and 
learning.” Information and registration 
forms will be sent to each minister and 


congregation. 


INTERIM MINISTER, PRESBYTERY OF 
SARNIA. Experienced, energetic, in- 
sightful minister for a minimum two-year 
term at St. Andrew’s Church, Sarnia. 
Gifts in preaching, administration, teach- 
ing, discernment and self-care required. 
If you sense a call to ministry with a 
church in transition, send letter and pro- 
file to the Convener of Presbytery’s 
Search Committee, Ed Leitch, 1840 
Forest Dr., Sarnia, Ont. N7X 1E6. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, foun- 
dations, cutting joints, chimneys, etc. 
Cost-saving projects. Call Mike or Arlene 
Kyle; (416) 604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian compan- 
ion magazine. Readers throughout Can- 
ada. Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1JU OG1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


ZION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND is seeking an assistant minister 
or assistant to the minister for pastoral, 
Christian education and youth work. 
Please send your profile to: Allan Balder- 
ston, Clerk of Session, P.O. Box 103, 
Charlottetown, P.E.l. C1A 7K2. 
Fax (902) 894-7895. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


THE 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MESSAGE 


The World for Christ 


Publication of 
the Atlantic Mission Society 


10 issues per year — $10 
> Mission information 
> Education 
> Inspiration 
> Communication 


Send subscriptions to: 

The Presbyterian Message 
c/o Audrey Hodder 

R.R. #1, Thorburn, N.S. BOK 1WO 
Tel. (902) 922-2379 


GENERATION Y 


Jesus in Jeans 


n my family, we couldn’t mow the 

lawn on Sunday. We couldn’t sign up 

for sports or activities involving regu- 
lar Sunday practices. And we couldn’t 
wear blue jeans in church. 

I never had a problem with not mow- 
ing the lawn on Sunday — turning down 
an officially approved excuse for not do- 
ing chores was never one of my faults. 
And I grew to appreciate my parents’ in- 
sistence on no regular Sunday activities, 
especially after a driver’s licence meant 
my across-town friends were no longer 
inaccessible. 

But I don’t agree with the rule about 
blue jeans. 

Some friends who visit my church 
don’t own dress-pants — at least, not 
ones that fit. They go to school in blue 
jeans, they work in blue jeans, they go on 
dates in their best pair of blue jeans ... I 
wouldn’t be surprised if they have blue 
jean pyjamas. Am I supposed to tell 
them not to come to church, or to go out 
and buy dress-pants, rather than letting 
them wear jeans? 

I could invite someone to come in 
jeans and not make a fuss about it. After 
all, God is supposed to welcome every- 
one, right? But I wouldn’t be wearing 
jeans, and neither would anyone else in 
the congregation — my friend would be 
the only one. And, if you’ve ever shown 
up in casual clothes to a formal party, 
you know how uncomfortable being 
underdressed can be. For someone 
already feeling out of place in a strange 
environment, the dress code in our 
churches can be unwelcoming. 

My most powerful spiritual moments 
have rarely been in church. And I 
haven’t been dressed up for them in my 
Sunday best. Instead, spiritual insights 
have come unexpectedly, in the midst of 
ordinary life: singing with my sister, 
watching the wind during a storm, read- 
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ing a neat idea in a book, sitting around a 
campfire, talking with a friend on a long 
drive home. During most of the truly 
spiritual moments of my life, I have been 
wearing blue jeans. 

Denim has something of a symbolic 
quality. It’s the cultural dress of a gener- 
ation. Ripped jeans are 
the cause of innumerable 
parent-teen fights and 
high school detentions. 
Other cultures take a 
boy’s first hunt or a girl’s 
first period as symbols of 
the passage to adulthood; 
we take the transition 
from jeans to a working 
uniform. 

Oh, sure, adults wear 
jeans — sometimes even 
ripped jeans. But, usually, 
they wear them only on 
weekends or after work. 
Their uniform is a busi- 
ness suit; a teen’s uniform 
is jeans and a T. 

If blue jeans symbolize 
our generation, and blue 
jeans are frowned upon in 
church, then the church 
seems to be sending the message that our 
generation is not welcome in church. Or, 
at least, not as we are. 

Last year, General Assembly passed 
several motions encouraging presbyteries 
and sessions to include youth and chil- 
dren in worship and decision-making. 
But I have to wonder, do adults really 
want youth — with our loud music, 
slangy phrases and ripped jeans — 
in their churches? Or do they want 
mini-adults (in mini-suits) as token rep- 
resentatives who will never challenge the 
status quo? 

I think if Jesus were seen on earth to- 
day, he would be wearing blue jeans. He 
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was a carpenter, a worker. He hung 
around with fishers. Jesus didn’t form an 
exclusive club only business-suited 
Pharisees and officials could join. Dress- 
ing up for church goes against every- 
thing Jesus stood for — God wants to be 
in our everyday lives, our everyday 
clothes, and not just in 
our Sunday best. 

At its best, Christianity 
is a lot like blue jeans. 
Tough. Durable. Avail- 
able to all. Broken in and 
comfortable and worn 
every day. Bibles and 
blue jeans do belong to- 
gether, just as youth be- 
long in the church, now, 
not merely in some dis- 
tant future. 

In this column, I will 
try to address some of the 
spiritual issues young 
adults face today. I want 
to talk about how youth 
can be a part of the 
church and how adults 
can make them welcome. 
But more than that, I want 
to present a young adult’s 
viewpoint to the church. I challenge 
adults to recognize that viewpoint as 
valid. 

I encourage youth in the church to 
write to me with their experiences and 
ideas. What’s happening in your life, in 
your church, in your group? I will try to 
include as many as possible of these 
ideas and events in future columns. I 
hope to hear from you. fa 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in Waterloo. 
Write to Kathy at: 305 Whitmore Dr., Water- 
loo, Ont. N2K 2M5. 
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Sandor Kees: 


The Person in the Chair 


consummate athlete, he has 

won medals for swimming, 

track, skiing, basketball and 
hockey. He’s in the Hockey Hall of 
Fame. 

Yet, Sandor cannot walk. 

Sandor Kezes, a member of St. Mark’s 
Church in Don Mills, Ontario, has muscu- 
lar dystrophy. MD is a genetic disease 
which causes the voluntary muscles to 
grow weak and waste away. Because of 
his disease, Sandor, now 22, has been in a 
wheelchair since he was 13. Doctors did 
not expect him to live past 20. 

He dislocated both of his shoulders in 
one sport or another, yet doesn’t dare get 
them fixed. What would be a relatively 
simple operation for most people is im- 
possible for Sandor — if he left his arms 
immobile for the length of time required 
to heal his shoulders, he would lose the 
use of his arms. 

“The customs guy freaked out,” San- 
dor laughs, relating how he went through 
the X-ray machine at the airport. 
“There’s a two-inch gap between my 
shoulder and my arm.” 

But it’s the little things that make MD 
hard, Sandor says. For example, a curb is 
a major obstacle to someone in a wheel- 
chair. “I used to hop curbs,” Sandor 
grins, “but then I broke 
my jaw. Heavy doors, 
thick rugs ... hotel rugs 
look easy, but it’s hard to 
push [the wheelchair].” If 
Sandor falls while trans- 
ferring himself from the 
wheelchair to a chair, he 
has to wait for his mother 
to come home to help him 
get up. 

Most people have enough trouble 
coping with life. You would think San- 
dor’s disease would take up all his time 
and energy. 
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Not so. Irrepressible, 
constantly laughing and 
joking, Sandor refuses 
to allow his disease to 
be an excuse for doing 
nothing. While keep- 
ing up his swimming, 
he is taking a full 
course load at college 
in recreational leader- 
ship — even though 
he can no longer take 
notes effectively be- 
cause his arm mus- 
cles are weakening. 
He volunteers at 
Variety Village, a 
sports training fit- 
ness centre for 
people with dis- 
abilities, and was 
the Canadian del- 
egate for Young 
Variety at a re- 
cent convention 
in the United 
States. He is also 
a story-teller in 
the worship cir- 
cle at St. Mark’s 
church school. The kids love him — they 
get to ride on his lap in 
the wheelchair. 

In 1993, Sandor’s 
hockey team won the na- 
tional championships and 
earned a place in the 
Hockey Hall of Fame. 
Sandor won the 1993 
Robert Hall Achievement 


ake? 


nothing Award at Variety Village 


for personal athletic 
achievement. In 1994, he set three na- 
tional swimming records in his classifi- 
cation. Although he can no longer 
participate in many sports, Sandor con- 
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tinues to attend the games and meets to 
cheer on the teams. 

“{Sandor] has achieved a tremendous 
amount ... considering every morning he 
wakes up not knowing if he’s going to 
make it through the day,” Sandor’s 
mother comments, with obvious pride. 
“Sandor wants to do everything. He 
often doesn’t pace himself. But, maybe, 
his priorities are the right ones.” 

Unlike most people, over the years 
Sandor’s athletic abilities will deteriorate 
rather than improve. “He’s trying as 
hard as ever, but he’s achieving less and 
less,” his mother says. Unbelievably, 
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Sandor Kezes in 1994 
with hockey trophy. 


rather than just 
giving up, San- 
dor is as enthu- 
siastic as ever. 
Part of San- 
dor’s love for 
athletics comes 
from the role 
models he has 
had. He and 
his mother 
billeted hockey players for the 
Toronto Marlboroughs, and Sandor is 
friends with “big names” such as Pat La- 
fontaine, Peter Zezel, Jerome Dupont 
and Bill Berg. Through swimming, he 
met Vicki Keith, who set 14 world 


records for dis- 
tance swimming 
and swam Lake 
Ontario five 
times, and Carlos 
Casta, a double- 
leg amputee who 
swam Lake On- 
tario. Because he 
does fund-raising 
for MD on televi- 
sion, he knows 
celebrities and tele- 
vision production 
people — Sandor 
meets people he 
knows everywhere 
he goes. 
People who don’t 
know Sandor, how- 
ever, sometimes have 
trouble seeing him as 
“T wish they would see the per- 


a person. 
son first and not the chair,” Sandor com- 


ments. “One time, I was in a store buying 
jeans, and the salesgirl asks my mom, 
‘What kind of jeans does he want?’ 


Sometimes people associate physical 
disability with mental disability.” 

Sandor also describes how well- 
meaning people can be more of a hin- 
drance than a help. For example, often 
Sandor’s arm is almost wrenched off as 
someone grabs a door he already has 
half-open. 

“Or someone will come up behind me 
and push me through the door,” Sandor 
says. “It bugs me. If I need help, Pll ask. 
A couple of my friends automatically 
help, by opening a pop can or something, 
and that makes it easier. But they don’t 
make a big deal out of it.” 

Sandor shrugs off his disease. “What 
disease?” he grins. “It scares you, some- 
times, but you just live through it. Most 
of the guys on my hockey team have 
MD, and a couple in the league have 
passed away. You just deal with it. You 
wear a black ribbon. You learn to live 
with things.” [9 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and a member of 
Knox Church in Waterloo. 


New from James Taylor 
author of An Everyday God column in this magazine 


Everyday Parables 


Learnings from Life 


A series of short meditations which 
lead the reader to recognize a connec- | 
tion between ordinary everyday things | 
and faith fundamentals. Everyday | 
Parables contains many photographs, | 
and makes a good gift, providing hours 

of meaningful reflection. Use it for mo- ae ee 
ments of personal meditation. Bane ea 


5x8", 128 pages, soft cover, 
b/w photos, Wood Lake Books 
Price: $14.95 


Also by James Taylor... 
Surviving Death... $14.95 


GST not included 
Shipping charges will apply 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Woop LAKE BooKs 
10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4V 1R2 
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| YOU WERE ASKING? | 


In Response to a Letter 


Sometimes, I receive private 
correspondence about some 
controversial issue disturbing 
the peace of a congregation. 
Sometimes, letters express 
pastoral concerns. | replied to 
a recent letter as follows: 


Thank you for your letter. Normally, I 
do not answer private requests for my 
opinions, largely because of time con- 
straints but also because I am often told 
not to use the questions in my column. 
At times, I suspect there is an attempt to 
gather “legal ammunition” with which to 
 clobber other parties in some nasty little 

congregational conflict. I want no part of 
that. But you gave me permission to use 
your questions in a column and, most 
important, you received the blessing of 
your minister in writing me. 


Are session members allowed to vote 
at a congregational meeting if they 
have already voted on the same issue 
at session? 

Yes, individual members of session 
may vote at a congregational meeting. 
Session members are also members of 
the congregation and have all the rights 
and privileges pertaining thereto. This is 
standard practice, not only in the church 
but everywhere. 


Do session members have to vote in 
unity or can they vote according to 
their consciences? 

Individual session members must, of 
course, cast their votes in session accord- 
ing to their best insights, their con- 
sciences and under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Session members may ab- 
stain from voting or have their dissent 
recorded in the minutes of session. A 
recorded dissent means the elder does 
not accept responsibility for what has 
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been decided by majority vote. Never- 
theless, when session has reached a de- 
cision, it is held to be unanimous as far 
as the congregation is concerned. Those 
who are contrary-minded are under 
obligation not to broadcast their dis- 
agreement beyond the session “walls.” It 
would cause no end of division in con- 
gregations if elders were to go around 
saying: “I opposed that decision. It’s no 
good. The other elders don’t know what 
they’re doing ...” So we have the wise 
system of what, in government circles, is 
called “cabinet solidarity.” And, mostly, 
it works. 

In most cases, we can live with de- 
cisions even though we may disagree 
with them. Sometimes, however, a de- 
cision is made which an elder feels is pro- 
foundly wrong. Then, there is an option 
of appeal to a higher court of the church, 
the presbytery, and all the way up to the 
General Assembly. (Such appeals must 
never be “frivolous or vexatious.”) An 
appeal to presbytery, if subscribed to by a 
number of elders, will, of course, lead to 


a session seen to be publicly divided, 


with all the consequences. An elder also 
has the option of resigning. Needless to 
say, neither appeal to presbytery nor res- 
ignation should be taken lightly or 
thoughtlessly, but thoughtfully and sober- 
ly and, yes, in the fear of God. 

But what if a session decision with 
which an elder disagrees is placed before 
a congregational meeting? The elder has 
not appealed to presbytery. Nor is the 
elder about to resign. Must the elder vote 
according to the session’s decision? For 
the peace and welfare of the church, an 
elder could either abstain from voting or 
ask for a secret ballot to be held and then 
vote according to conscience. If the mat- 
ter is sufficiently controversial, other 
members of the congregation will make 
their objections known. 
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Do session members have to register 
their dissent at the session meeting 
before they speak against the motion 
at the congregational meeting? 

See my line of thinking in my previ- 
ous answers. The role of the session as 
“mothers and fathers in Christ” means 
that every effort should be made to main- 
tain public session solidarity even if there 
are interna’ “cracks” or disagreements. 
Session should seek reconciliation in all 
things. An openly divided session will 
lead to a divided congregation. I can 
think of little worse in church life. 

Nevertheless, if one is willing to pay 
the price, I suppose that since a session 
member is also a member of the congre- 
gation, he or she may, if dissatisfied with 
resolutions which have been adopted by 
the congregation, claim the right of dis- 
sent and complaint through session to 
presbytery. Such a dissent and complaint 
would, in my opinion, be a last resort. 
There is much that is “legal” in our 
church government, but “legal” does not 
always mean “right.” La 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include your name and address for 
information. 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. CANADA 
L3V 6H9 
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THE SENIOR LADIES AID of Alberton Church, 
Alberton, P.E.I., held its annual yard sale last 
year to raise money for the church. Pictured, 
Jean Burnett (right) of Alberton Church sells a 
breakfast grill to Rusty and Bob Borgman for 
use at pancake breakfasts at their home 
church in Ashville, North Carolina. 


AN AVERAGE OF 100 children per day attended the 1995 
Vacation Bible School at Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont. The 
school was conducted by student minister Sean Foster, church 
school superintendent Ellen Craig and director of music Catherine 
Walker, along with many volunteers. The theme was “Seaside with 
the Saviour.” Pictured is a program for parents and friends present- 
ed on the final day. 


DURING A RECENT children’s story 
(referred to as the Gospel Box by the con- 
gregation) at St. John’s Church, Kapuskasing, 
Ont., the different parts of the armour of God 
were explained. As the story progressed, the 
children modelled the armour. The story proved 
so popular the children later made their own 
gear for use on Hallowe’en. 


A ROOF RALLY organized by the Hinrichs 

family of Kirkwall Church, Kirkwall, Ont., 

raised more than $1,900. A barbecue was 

held at the conclusion of the rally. The win- 

VW ning team consisted of S. Brock (far 
left) and M. Jamieson (far right). 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s 

Church, Clinton, Ont., honoured Charles Fee 
for his 25 years of service as clerk of session. He is 
pictured with his wife, Alice, and daughter, Brenda. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. _ 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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WAYNE ROGERS was recently honoured at St. James 
Church, Big Bras d’Or, N.S., on his retirement after 
many years of service as captain of the 4th Boularderie 
Company of Brigade Canada. He was presented with a 
plaque, a book and a lawn chair. Pictured (from left) 
are: Rev. Ritchie Robinson, current captain Stewart 

=y MacAulay, Kenneth Patterson, Wally MacLennan, 

\/ Wayne Rogers and Petra Patterson. 


WINDSOR © 
HALLS e 


- PRESBYTERIAN 
YOUTH 
TRIENNIUM 


PICTURED ARE THE British Columbia delegates to the 1995 
4 Youth Triennium. They are (top row, from left): Chris Poppy, 
Heidi Dale-Johnson, Craig Perkin, Dave Verway, Tim Calder; (middle) 
Katherine Potter, Janet Trembley, Mike Munnik, Erin McLean, Alexis 
Stacey; (bottom) Jocelyn Inglis, Alanna Dale-Johnson, Sahr McLean, 
Dave Shand, Rachel Victor, Erin Brown, Tami Mcintosh. 


THE QUILTING GROUP of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Peterborough, Ont., presented the church witha 
banner patterned after the baptistry window of Coventry 
Cathedral in England. Pictured are: Dale McMillan, Au- 
drey Downs, Muriel Smith, Evelyn West, Barb Nichols 
and Marg Thomson. (Absent are Eva Robertson and 
Katie Robertson.) 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL Of Hunter River Church, Hunter River, P.E.1., conducted 
a service called “An African Missionary Update ’95.” The children studied the lives 
of Presbyterian Church missionaries serving in Africa and then portrayed them for the 
congregation. In the back right, are: Marlene Andrews, church school superintendent, 
and Mary Bertram, church school teacher and president of the Hunter River AMS. In the 
front left, is: Carolyn Bertram, church school teacher and organist/choir director. 


AN OAK DISPLAY CABINET for memorial books and church mem- 
orabilia was presented to First Church, Brockville, Ont., in memory | 
of Rev. David Mawhinney by his wife, Edith, and family. Pictured at the 
dedication service are Rev. Allan Duncan and Edith Mawhinney. 
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THE SESSION AND CONGREGATION of Rockway Church, 

Rockway, Ont., joined with John Gilmore in celebrating his 54 
years as an active elder. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Lorna 
Thompson, Henry Wegman, John Gilmore, Joe Roland, Doug 
Hallett, Warren Wiley and Bill Wiley. (Absent from photo 
is Ruth Wiley.) 


THE WMS OF St. George’s Church, London, 
Ont., held a Missionary Sunday with special 

guests Rodger and Donna Talbot who recently served 
in Mauritius. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Keith Mc- 
Kee; Betty Waite and Jeanette McLaren, WMS execu- 
tive members; Donna and Rodger Talbot. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s Church, Winchester, Ont., re- 
cently celebrated the 100th anniversary of the present church building. 
To mark the occasion, a red maple tree was dedicated. Special music was 
provided by Ron Workman, who sang “Bless This House.” Rev. Robert Hill 
was the guest speaker. Pictured, left to right, are: Amy Baker, Violet Wilson 
and Rev. Heather Jones. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 

St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Finch, 
Ont., held a celebration in honour of 
Dr. Donald N. MacMillan on the occa- 
sion of his 60th anniversary as an or- 
dained minister. He is pictured with 
Eleanore MacLean, elder, and Garry 
Nugent, clerk of session. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Canoe Cove Church, Canoe 
Cove, P.E.I., dedicated the 
MacFadyen Memorial Hall 
with the unveiling of a plaque. 
The hall was made possible 
by a bequest from Marion 
and Bateman MacFadyen. 
Pictured (from left) are: Rev. 
Adrian Auret; Jessie MacKen- 
zie, sister of Bateman Mac- 
Fadyen; Charles Frizzell, 
clerk of session; and 
Blair MacEwen, elder. 


RICHMOND CHURCH, 
RICHMOND, B.C., cele- 
brated its 35th anniversary in 
1995 with the dedication of 
two “celebration banners” 
designed by Karen Brodie. 
Standing in front of one of the 
banners with Rev. Tony Plomp 
(centre), minister of Richmond 
Church, are former assistants 
Rev. Charles MacLean and 
Rev. William Bell. 
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Sad : cg 
FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS, 
members of the senior youth 
, group of St. John’s Church, White 
' Rock, B.C., have spent two weeks in 
Tijuana, Mexico, building homes, reno- 

vating an orphanage and sharing God’s 
love. Pictured are 16 members of the 
1995 Mexico Mission Team. 


| 

CORRECTION: The baptism of 

| Jonathan Savill by his mother, 

Rev. Frances Savill, took place 

| in St. Paul’s Church, Thornbury, 

| Ont., not Tillsonburg, Ont., as 
reported on page 45 of the 
December issue. The Record 

apologizes for the error. 


SEVERAL CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
from St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, as well 
as other voyageurs, joined with Rev. Michael 
Barnes last summer for his 10th Annual Group. 
Canoe Trip. Pictured (from left) are: Eric Paradis, 
Martin Paradis, Michael Barnes, Benjamin Strick- 
land, Calum Agnew (in canoe), Keith Bradford, 
Steve Bradford, Drew Strickland, Bill Alexander, 
Chuck Trotter, Nancy Nagy-Williams, Bill Mather 
and Joanne Thompson. (Missing from photo: 
Blair Agnew, still in the portage carrying a canoe 
by himself, and Robert Barnes, taking the photo.) 
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THE CONGREGATION 
OF Lenore Church, Vir- 
den, Man., held its first an- 
niversary in a number of years 
last summer. Records indicate 
the congregation has existed 
for close to 100 years. Former 
organist Florence Russell and 
current pianist, Shelby Smith, 
are pictured in front of a dis- 
play on the church’s history. 


| SIXTEEN CHILDREN from four or- 

1 phanages in Belarus were brought to 
Stittsville, Ont., and surrounding commu- 
nities for six weeks last summer. The chil- 
dren staying in the Stittsville area attended 
the Vacation Bible School held at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Stittsville. Pictured at St. 
Andrew’s are: Raissa Taranova, transla- 
tor; Elena Diuvbakova; Julia Petrova; and 
Larissa Beach, the group’s treasurer and 
translator. Behind them, Susan Oxner pre- 
sents a cheque from the children of St. 
Andrew’s to Rev. Jim Baldwin, a United 
Church minister who piloted the program. 
Items such as toothbrushes, toothpaste, 
medical supplies and toys were also col- 
lected for the children of Belarus. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF Calvin 
Church, Halifax, N.S., held a “Get 
Your Goat” luncheon to raise money for the 
purchase of goats for Dr. David Villalonga’s 
goat project in Nicaragua, through Heifer 
Project International. 
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REVIEWS 


I recall a dele- 
gation from 
Japan arriving 
in my home- 
town of Wing- 
ham, Ontario, 
in the 1950s 
and requesting 
to be shown 
the grave or memorial for Caroline 
Macdonald. Unfortunately, most 
Winghamites did not know who Caroline 
Macdonald was or that this person the 
Japanese called The White Angel of 
Tokyo was buried in the Wingham 
cemetery. 

It is sad that one of Presbyterianism’s 
and Canada’s heroes of this century is so 
little known in her home country. I hope 
Margaret Prang’s biography will begin to 
rectify this. 

In the preface, Prang wonders why 
the story of Caroline Macdonald (who 
died of lung cancer at the age of 57 in 
1931) had not already been told. She re- 
calls that a group meeting in her home 
25 years ago included 80-year-old Emma 
Kaufman who had been a close friend of 
Macdonald’s in Japan. Kaufman indicat- 
ed she was looking for “‘a biographer for 
a missionary who had been her friend.” 
She wondered if Margaret Prang might 
take on the task. Prang explains it was a 
request she easily rejected at that time 
because, until recently, missionaries 
were not considered suitable subjects for 
serious, academic historians. 

Prang has atoned for this early sin by 
producing a wonderful 300-page biogra- 
phy of Caroline Macdonald — mission- 
ary, prison reformer, women’s rights 
activist, labour pioneer and theologian. 

Caroline Macdonald was born in 1874 
in Wingham to Dr. Peter and Margaret 
Macdonald. Peter Macdonald was a 
Wingham physician who was elected 
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A Heart at Leisure 
from Itself: 
Caroline Macdonald 
of Japan 

by Margaret Prang 
(UBC Press, 1995, 
$39.95). Reviewed by 
John Congram. 


several times as a member of Parliament 
for East Huron. The last time, under Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, he served as deputy 
speaker of the House. Because Prang had 
the hardest time finding material for these 
early years and for Caroline’s relation- 
ships within her family, this period of her 
life receives scant coverage. 

In 1901, Macdonald graduated from 
the University of Toronto in honours 
mathematics and physics. In 1924, the 
university conferred an honorary doctor- 
ate on her, the first woman to receive this 
recognition. Caroline was surprised, feel- 
ing she had “never done anything for the 
University of Toronto, except get out of 
it as soon as possible and keep away 
from it ever since.” 

After graduation, she 
worked for the YWCA. 
In 1904, she was sent to 
Japan to help establish 
the work there. 

Nine years later, an 
event occurred which 
changed the course of 
Macdonald’s life and 
work in Japan. A 
young man in her 
Bible class inex- 
plicably murdered 
his wife and two 
small sons. In the 
course of ministering to his family and 
visiting him in prison, she began a new 
ministry to prisoners of all types and in 
all conditions. She also became deeply 
involved in prison reform. Japan’s most 
notorious murderer, Ishii (see story else- 
where in this issue), was brought under 
her influence and became a changed per- 
son. When he was executed, he willed 
Caroline all his possessions — one sen, a 
copper worth about one cent. For the rest 
of her life, Caroline wore it on a chain 
around her neck. 


In 1923, when the great earthquake 
hit Japan, the walls of Kosuge prison, in 
which Caroline worked closely with the 
governor, were flattened. For the follow- 
ing three days, 1,300 men (200 under life 
sentence) lived in the open without spe- 
cial guard. 

All of these adventures and more, 
Prang recounts with a vividness and a 
directness which make the story read like 
a novel. The author relies heavily on 
Caroline Macdonald’s extensive corres- 
pondence, her diaries and unpublished 
papers. 

But prison work was not the only ac- 
complishment of this remarkable 
woman. Her tireless support for women 
factory workers led one worker to ex- 
claim that she was “not only 

the mother of prisoners 
but also the mother of 
women labourers.” 

Macdonald also played 
a prominent part in the de- 

velopment of Japan’s em- 
bryo labour movement. She 
believed the building of 
labour unions was crucial in 
establishing the dignity of 
working men and women. In 
1929, she attended the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 
Geneva as interpreter and ad- 
viser to the Japanese delegation. 

During her time in Japan, Macdonald 
received many recognitions, including 
three awards for humanitarian service 
from the Emperor and the gold cup from 
the Department of Justice. She did all she 
could to foster the growth of democracy 
and religious freedom in the Japanese 
Parliament. 

We tend to view Japan as a patriar- 
chal country which, in many ways, it was 
at that time. But in 1920, The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Japan agreed to ordain 
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women as elders and ministers (46 years 
in advance of the Canadian church). 
When her congregation in Tokyo decid- 
ed to elect eight new elders, Caroline 


~ Macdonald was among them. 


When Caroline discovered she had 


- lung cancer in 1931, she returned to 
- Canada to visit her family. She died sev- 


_ en weeks later on July 17. Writing of her 
- the next month, the Presbyterian Record 


described her as “independent, frank, un- 
conventional, resourceful, courageous, 
true, kind, tender but not weakly senti- 
mental, religious but absolutely without 


cant... She hated ostentation and sham, 
_ and she was no respecter of persons. Her 


unfailing sense of humour helped in 


_ many a trying hour...” 


Caroline Macdonald’s picture hangs 


in St. Andrew’s Church in Wingham. She 


is buried with other family members in 
the Wingham cemetery under a large 
Celtic cross. The inscription on her grave 
reads simply, “Caroline Macdonald of 
Tokyo Japan.” 

Much in this biography has direct ap- 


_ plication to our own times. Her address to 
_ missionaries attending language school in 
Japan, included: “ ... keep alive your 
_ God-given sense of humour. If you are 


devoid of that virtue, take the next boat 
out of Yokohama.” As relevant today as 
when it was first given. 

When a missionary married a Japan- 
ese woman, both friends of Caroline, she 
failed to understand the fuss created over 
an interracial marriage. “The only objec- 


- tion any of them seem to have is that the 


colour of the skin is different. These pi- 


_ ous people who think that God set 
_ bounds in colour ... have a very curious 


notion of the scheme of things.” 
Margaret Prang has done the whole 
church, and especially Presbyterians, a 
great favour by compiling this biogra- 
phy. The book will inspire as well as 
amaze readers with the accounts of this 
small woman Prang describes as an 


— “evangelical liberal” whose favourite 


metaphor for God was “friend.” 
Macdonald’s friend David Cairns, of 
Aberdeen College in Scotland, wrote 
shortly after her death that she was “ ... 
one of the finest and most remarkable 
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women I have ever known,” whose life 
was “a great invitation to courage, hope, 
and faith.” You will feel that invitation 
offered as you read her story. 

Prang chose a phrase Caroline used 
for the title of this biography. It describes 
the quality she needed in adult life in or- 
der to engage all her gifts and energies: 
‘a heart at leisure from itself.” 

This book should be in every church 
library. I hope many Presbyterians will 
want to own a copy for themselves. 


Audio 
The Cleaning Lady =‘! e Cleaning 
by Diane Morrison Lady really Is a 
(TradeMark Music, cleaning lady 


— and proud 
of it, too. She 
is also a good 
singer, judging 
from her first 
album. 

Diane Morrison, alias The Cleaning 
Lady, sings in the choir of Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church in Howick, Quebec. 
She’s been attending there for 18 years. 

Manager Neil Richardson chanced to 
hear her singing with a small church 
group. Her natural talent and clear, unaf- 
fected voice impressed him. But it took 
some persuasion to get her to agree to 
share her talent with a wider audience. 


1995, Cassette 
$13.65, CD $18.50 
plus handling and 
tax. Order line: 
1-800-284-1227.) 


“T’m a cleaning lady,” she laughed. 

Her first album contains a variety of 
music, including songs by Eric Clapton 
and Dolly Parton, plus the traditional 
arrangement of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” and a number of songs written 
by her producer, Gene Williams. Many 
of her songs have a definite country ring 
to them. Morrison describes them as “in- 
spirational with a country flavour.” 

Morrison says she eventually entered 
the recording field because she felt she 
could reach people with her music, 
“make them feel good about themselves 
and about God’s hand in their lives.” 
One message from a listener, such as 
“You got me through the day,” makes all 
her efforts worthwhile, she says. 

And, she adds, with all the changes 
we face in the church today, maybe she 
can provide some inspiration for positive 
change. Morrison maintains she was ex- 
tremely shy and didn’t think she would 
ever be able to sing professionally. But 
she has. Her first album gives reason to 
hope she may be doing it for a long time. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 


The Cleaning Lady 


To order your cassette or CD, 
call toll-free: 1-800-284-1227 
(VISA, personal cheque or 
money order accepted) 


Cassette: $13.65 

CDRS] 8.90 

(shipping and applicable taxes 
added after) 


The Cleaning Lady will donate $3 from the purchase of each cassette or 
CD to Presbyterian World Service and Development. Just say, “! saw it in 
the Presbyterian Record” when you place your order. 


Let The Cleaning Lady inspire you! 


TradeMark Music Ltd. e Howick, QUebec, Canada 
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DEATHS 
MATHEWSON, DR. ROBERT C., 60, died in 
Scarborough, Ont., September 28, 1995. 

Robert Mathewson was born in Buffalo, 
New York. He graduated from the College 
of Wooster (Ohio), Harvard Divinity School 
(Massachusetts) and Princeton Theological 
Seminary (New Jersey). He was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Western New York of 
the United Presbyterian Church. He spent 
a few years in campus ministry and in aca- 
demic positions in the United States. In 
1976, he was appointed associate profes- 
sor. of religious studies and director of con- 
tinuing education at Ewart College, 
Toronto. Later, he became a full professor 
and served as acting principal 1990-91. 
Upon the amalgamation of Ewart and Knox 
colleges, he taught courses in Christian 
ethics, philosophy of religion and Canadian 
Presbyterian history. He was active in the 
Doctor of Ministry program of the Toronto 
School of Theology. 

Mathewson was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine and served 
faithfully and tirelessly on various pres- 
bytery committees. He was a man of pas- 
sion for Christ, his family, his college and 
church, and his hobbies of carpentry, wine- 
making and computers. 

Bob Mathewson is survived by wife 
Nancy and daughter Kristen. 

PUTNAM, REV. MAX VALMOUR, 75, died 
on November 21, 1995, in Renfrew, Ont. 

Max Putnam was raised in Easton’s 
Corners, Ont. Active in youth sports, he 
played Junior A hockey for the Perth Blue 
Wings. During the Second World War, he 
served overseas on chaplaincy staff. In 
England, he married Norah Heard, who 
served faithfully with him until her death in 
1971. Following the war, he studied at the 
University of Waterloo, Ont., and Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto, and was ordained in 1951. 

Putnam served in Ontario at St. An- 
drew’s, Kitchener; Fenelon Falls and Glen- 
arm; Knox, Listowel (1952-58); St. 
Andrew’s, Kingston (1958-77). He served 
the national church as vice-convener of the 
Administrative Council, evangelist-at-iarge, 
a member of the General Board of Mis- 
sions, the Board of Evangelism and the 
Senate at Knox College. In 1970, he was 
honoured with a Doctor of Divinity degree 
and, in 1972, was elected Moderator of the 
98th General Assembly and married Peggy 
Stewart (Byers). From 1976-78, he served 
Scots Church, Melbourne, Australia. Re- 
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turning to Canada in 1978, he ministered 
for three years at West Point Grey, Vancou- 
ver. From 1981 until retirement in 1985, he 
served at St. Andrew’s, Gananoque, Ont. In 
the following 10 years, he founded and 
served the Christian Retreat, Renfrew, Ont. 

Max Putnam is survived by wife Peggy, 
six children, five stepchildren and 14 
grandchildren. 

ALGUIRE, W. LLOYD, 91, lifetime member, 
elder 51 years, choir member 41 years, 
church school 27 years, roll clerk 10 years, 
elder emeritus, Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Nov. 2. 

ARMSTRONG, HUGH R., 85, lifetime mem- 
ber, longtime elder, Knox, Teeswater, Ont., 
July 24. 

BEAUBIEN, EDWIN RICHARD “DICK,” 69, 
appointed lay minister, St. Andrew’s, 
Roslin, Ont., Aug. 6; served Presbytery of 
Kingston as treasurer and on property and 
finance, congregational life, and local out- 
reach and global concerns committees, 
chaplain of Belleville General Hospital, 
board of Kingston Institute of Pastoral 
Care. 

BRADY, MARGARET, 83, faithful member 67 
years, Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., Nov. 7. 
COLLINS, FRANK THOMAS, 95, faithful, 
loved member, clerk of session 35 years, 

St. Andrew’s, Ottawa, Nov. 3. 

G’FROERER, OSCAR “TOBY,” member, St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., Aug. 26. 

HUNT, LEWIS O., 79, elder 28 years, St. 
Paul’s, Ingersoll, Ont., Sept. 14. 

HUNTER, JOHN KERR, 66, longtime church 
school superintendent and elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Southampton, Ont., Oct. 10. 

LEVER, NORMAN, 90, longtime faithful 
member, elder 30 years, trustee, Friday 
Morning Club, First, Port Colborne, Ont., 
Oct. 28. 

LITCHFIELD, MARJORIE, member, St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., June 24. 

MacKAY, DANELLA R., longtime member 
and elder, loyal worker in all church organi- 
zations, Knox, Halifax, Oct. 20. 

MacLEAN, ALLAN JAMES, member, St. An- 
drew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., Oct. 30. 

McRAE, HAROLD, 75, former member, St. 
Columba by the Lake, Pointe Claire, Que.; 
elder 15 years, Knox, Morrisburg, Ont., 
Oct. 19. 

METLER, MILDRED, 92, lifetime member, 
First, North Pelham, Ont., Oct. 21. 

REID, DELILAH, 98, lifetime active member 
Ladies Aid, WMS and Burns Church, 
Milverton, Ont., Feb. 7. 


SEIFERT, GERHARD PAUL, member, St. 
Andrew’s, Nanaimo, B.C., Oct. 18. 

THOMPSON, MARGARET JANE, 80, life- 
long member, WMS life member, St. 
Andrew’s, Tweed, Ont., Oct. 24. 

VANDER KOOI, PIETER, 80, faithful mem- 
ber, Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., Oct. 28. 

WEBSTER, CLAYTON, 71, elder, manager, 
longtime member, Knox, Fingal, Ont., July 8. 

WILSON, ‘MARION L., 88, charter member, 
gracious Christian, Riverside Church, 
Windsor, Ont., Oct. 14. 


ORDINATIONS 
Barr, Rev. Alan Ferguson, Presbytery of 
Ottawa, June 18. 
McGale, Rev. John Bernard, Presbytery of 
Essex-Kent, Ont., Oct. 29. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

McGale, Rev. John, Blenheim Church, 
Blenheim, Ont., Oct. 29. 

Statham, Rev. James, Grace, Orleans, Ont., 
July 16. 

Strung, Rev. Patricia, Caven, Bolton; 
Nashville, Ont., Nov. 26. 

Tiessen, Rev. Ron, Memorial, Rocky Moun- 
tain House, Alta., Dec. 7. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Mosers River, N.S., St. Giles (part-time). 
Rev. Wayne G. Smith, General Delivery, 
Hopewell, N.S. BOK 1C0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.|. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 
P.E.1. C1N 2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. (Tata- 
magouche, Sedgewick Memorial; Pugwash, 
St. John’s; Wallace, St. Matthew’s; The 
Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. Charles Taylor, 
Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Brockville, Ont., First (effective March). Rev. 
Brian Sharpe, 5 Mary St., Box 624, 
Kempitville, Ont. KOG 1JO. 
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Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath St., 
Montreal, Que. H38G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 

Que. H3H 2L7. 

| Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 

_ 2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Petawawa, Ont.; Point Alexander. Rev. 
William Van Gelder, Box 258, Cobden, 
Ont. KOJ 1KO. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott 
McAndless, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, 
Que. H9X 2K1. 

_ St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4B 1K3. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. “5 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

- Agincourt, Knox. Rev. David Jones, 1300 

Danforth Rd., Scarborough, Ont. M1J 1E8. 

_ Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s; Woodville, Woodville Community 
Presbyterian. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 

_ Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 
Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 

Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 

47 Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 

' M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 

Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bradford, St. John’s. Rev. Blaine Dunnett, 

~ PO Box 535, Nobleton, Ont. LOG 1NO. 
Bramalea, St. Paul's. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R65. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Elmvale, Elmvale Church; Flos, Knox. Rev. 
James Kitson, 539 Hugel Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 1W1. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 
Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, Ont. 
POJ 1P0. 

Mississauga, Dixie. Rev. W. lan MacPher- 
son, 1560 Dundas St. W, Mississauga, 
O) iin. | Wel Cpall Stay 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. Rev. 
Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., North 
York, Ont. M38C 3E2. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial; Walde- 
mar. Rev. Wayne Maddock, 27 George St., 
Hillsburg, Ont. NOB 1Z0. 

Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 
Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry Waite, 
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662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Allis- 
ton, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 
Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. George 
Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. L7B 1A5. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, Box 196, Penetanguishene, 
Ont., LOM 2E4. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert 
Geddes, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont. L9A 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Jeff Chalmers, 23 Melville St., 
Dundas, Ont. L9H 7A3. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, RR 2, 
St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1VO. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 405 
Springbank Ave., Unit 6, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P9. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. L8K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. N5C 2S9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 


North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 4612 
Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 
c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 
Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Nelson, First. Rev. Murray Garvin, Box 93, 
Slocan Park, B.C. VOG 2E0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Iona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


SYNOD YOUTH DIRECTOR 
SYNOD OF THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


The Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces invites applications 
for the position of Synod Youth 
Director. We are looking for a 
faithful, energetic and 
enthusiastic individual to help 
co-ordinate, direct and inspire 
youth and youth ministries 
within the Synod. 


This full-time position offers 
great opportunities for 
challenge, growth and creativity. 


For a job description, further 
details and information, or to 
send a resumé or profile, please 
contact: Geoff Howard, 
Convener of the Program 
Committee for the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, RR #1, 
Harcourt, New Brunswick 

EOA 1TO. (506) 785-4383 
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9 Written and illustrated by — 
Kathy Cawsey, — 

Marty Bregman, — 

Dorothy Henderson, — 


Waterloo, Ontario. 


Jeremiah 


Jeremiah was a prophet who lived nearly 3,000 years 
ago. A prophet is someone who speaks for God. 


When Jeremiah first became a prophet, he was only a 
child. “I can’t speak for you, God. I’m too young!” he said. 
But God answered: “Do not say that you are too young. 

| am giving you the words you must speak.” 


As he grew older, Jeremiah told the people of Israel what 
God wanted them to do. He also scolded them when they 


wouldn't listen. “Across” 


You can find the story of Jeremiah in the Bible. Look in a 1. What kind of tree branch did Jeremiah 


ibaa tt cah 
Good News Bible for the answers to the crossword. sce e nis Vion lt) 
3. Babylonians will growl like lion 


(lk) Ed Sig's ec 


4. On what did Jeremiah write his 
prophecies? (36:2) 


3 a 


10. When the people of Israel return from 
Babylon, they will be a great 
(31:8) 


"4 
fa Fo (Ted 11. What creatures live in the desert? (10:22) 


ee eg TA Ba a et 12. The Temple in Jerusalem is like a 
| Ed ' enous ain wel hl 42) 
my To where will God’s people return? (3:14) 


a 
14 
dad ef or [ec eae tes 6. What did God tell Jeremiah to put near 


Re the Euphrates River? (13:4) 


Fe ee ee a 7. What does Jeremiah say false idols are 
like? (10:5) 
he 8. The people of Israel are like 


ae ina5. hands. (18:6) 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


i 


| Read: Matthew 2:13-23 
hat a beginning to a new year! 
The Scripture that takes us 
: from December 31 through 
| the first week of January is a story about 
| flight. About change. About turmoil and 
confusion. About new beginnings. 

| This is a time of transition. In the 
story of the Messiah and in the story of 
our lives. 

The past year has been a time of transi- 
tion and new beginnings for our family. In 
June 1995, we were called to the town of 
Carberry in Manitoba. A new beginning. 
A transition. Turmoil? You bet! Confu- 
sion? You said it! But what excitement! 
What challenges! What possibilities! 

_ Still, there were sad goodbyes and 
some regrets upon leaving. Mixed feel- 

ings at best. Now, six months later, we 

look at Scripture and see the same blend 
_of happy and sad, joy and sorrow, antici- 
pation and regret. 

Jesus is born! Hallelujah! (But in a 
stable?) Angels and shepherds have sung 
the wondrous story! (But Herod lurks in 
the background.) The Magi have begun 
their long journey following the star! 
(But the way is long and 
fraught with danger.) 

A new beginning for 
the world! (But did the 
world realize it?) Mixed 
messages at best. 


| 
j 
' 
; 
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New Beginnings 


if 


Perhaps it was the beauty of Spruce 
Woods Park, 15 minutes south of our 
new home, that inspired me to reflect on 
the ambivalence of the messages we all 
receive in this world. Maybe it was the 
incongruity of walking in 
Canada’s only desert. 
(Did you know we even 
had one?) The sand un- 
derfoot, the startling blue 
sky, the heatwaves shim- 
mering over the sand. 

In these days of fiscal 
uncertainty and lack of 
security, in both jobs and 
personal relationships, 
what we are looking for 
and what we desperately 
need is stability. Rock- 
solid values and time- 
tested solutions. 

That may be what 
we need, but we are not 
likely to get them. Not SS 
in today’s world. But do 
not despair! What we get 
is even better. We get to make 
new beginnings. Not rehashed old 
tapes, running again and again. New 
beginnings! 

Surely, Mary and Joseph must have 
wondered about their new beginnings. A 
new baby, then a flight almost immedi- 
ately to a strange country. Where was the 

joy and the peace and the 
glory we were singing 

about last week? 
That’s how life ts. 
Up and then down. Joy 
and then sorrow. Famil- 
iar things and people 
and, then, loneliness 
and despair. Security, 

then flight. 


——_ 


Joanne Slote 


Thank God, God knows the future. 
Thank God, we can trust in his promise 
of new beginnings. That is what this 
season of Christmas is all about. New 
beginnings! 


The glory and joy and 
hallelujahs are part of 
the story, yes. But be- 
yond the angel choruses 
and the Magi’s gifts, the 
reality of life-as-it-is 
comes through. God was 
present with Mary and 
Joseph in the stable and 
on the flight into Egypt. 
God is present with us in 


the times of joy and in 

the times of confusion 
and sorrow. 

“Don’t be afraid,” 

said the angel. And 

ZA that is the message 

</ for us, as well. This is 

a time of new begin- 

nings. We are faced with 

changes and rearrange- 

ments. Uncertainties 

in personal lives and 

‘7 fu relationships. But the 

message is clearly written: “Be 

not afraid.” Thank God. 


Prayer: 

O God of new beginnings, help us to ac- 
cept change in our lives, and rest in the 
assurance of your love and your presence 
with us. Give us a vision of the world as 
you would have it and, then, O God, give 
us the wisdom, strength and love to 
begin again. In the name of Christ our 
Saviour, Amen. 


Joanne Slote is minister of Knox-Zion 
Church in Carberry, Manitoba. 
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RECORDINGS Listening to Your Wife 


During a sermon, Lorna Hillian, minister 
of St. David’s, Kelowna, British Colum- 
bia, referred to Frederick Buechner’s 
book Listening to Your Life. Instead of 
“listening to your life,’ she said “listen- 
ing to your wife.” The congregation, in- 
cluding husband George, roared with 
laughter. 


A Place in the World 
While | was riding the subway last week, a fellow sitting near me got up and stood 
at the door, waiting for the train to reach the station. | didn’t pay any attention to 
him until he broke into song. It was loud enough to be heard throughout our end of 
the car. “A place in the world ... ” he sang. “Do-do-ti-la-sol.” Several of us looked 
up. He stood facing the doors, wired for sound and oblivious to everyone else. “A 
place in the world ... ” he sang again as the train slowed to a stop. The doors 
opened and he got off. 

A smile crossed the face of a man sitting adjacent to me. “Did you recognize 
that line of song?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, “did you?” 

“No, it must be one of the Top Forty.” 

“It’s what everyone wants,” he said, “a place in the world.” 

Christians have to work this out the way anyone else does, but there’s an addi- 
tional factor. We need to find our place in a world that has Jesus Christ in it. 

— Stanley Walters 


In God’s World ... 

¢ There are over 800 
million illiterate 
adults. 

One-half of the 
world’s women and 
one-third of the 
world’s men are 
illiterate. 

« ‘There is a high statis- 
tical correlation be- 
tween adult female 
literacy and positive 
social changes. This 
includes things such 
as lower child mor- 

The Secret tality rates and eco- 

The great secret is not the variety of life but the variety of us. nomic development. 


— Star Trek, The Next Generation * Over 70 per cent of 
Africa’s adults are il- 
literate; in Asia, over 


The Search 
There are times when we talk about finding God in Christ. Infinitely 
truer is it that in him God finds us. We hardly dare lose sight of that, 
with the poor, fitful search we make that cannot rightly be called a 
search, little more than a groping discontent and a distant, formal, 
weary doffing of the hat. If anything ever happens in our lives, it will 
happen because wherever we 
hide ourselves, in what dark 
corner, there is a love that 
whispers and prods about 
there with wounded hands. 
— Paul Scherer 


Lent 40 per cent; and in 
The only season when even your analyst can’t complain if you try to feel depressed. Latin America, over 
— Andrew Jensen in God: The Greatest User of Capital Letters 20 per cent 
— compiled by 
Kenneth McMillan 


October 1920 


Religious Convention? 

“The hour has arrived for the opening of our convention. Will all rise and join in 
singing the Doxology, ‘Praise God, from Whom all Blessings Flow, after which 
Rev. Mr. will lead us in the Lord’s Prayer.” 

What religious convention was this which opened, acknowledging Almighty 
God as the Giver of all good things and the Father and Protector of all mankind? It 
was not a religious convention at all. It was a business gathering, 2,000 strong, the 
great annual convention of the Organized Farmers of Saskatchewan. 

— Presbyterian Record 


S.I.N. or Sin? 
On being asked for my S.I.N. 
number the other day, I replied: 
“TI can never remember. It keeps 
getting larger every day.” (Un- 
fortunately, I didn’t add that God 
had forgiven them all! Under the 
circumstances, it wouldn’t have 
been appreciated.) 

— Wilfred Moncrieff 
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| FOR THE RECORD 


ast year, near the end of the Paul Bernardo trial, I found 
myself preaching on the theme of forgiveness. During 
the sermon, floating out of my subconscious, I suppose, 
came the idea that the Bernardo case provided the ultimate test 
_ for Christian forgiveness. Could God, as well as you and I, 

_ forgive Paul Bernardo? You notice, I did not mention the dif- 
-ficulty forgiveness presents for the families of the victims. 

- That scenario creates difficulties too painful for most of us to 
contemplate. 

_ I paused in the sermon and put this question to the congre- 
_ gation: “If you had 30 minutes to spend with Paul Bernardo, 
what good news from the gospel could you offer him? Or do 

_ you think he is beyond redemption?” 

_ Afterwards, my wife suggested I should not have asked the 
question. It spoiled an otherwise pretty good sermon, she said. 
Besides, she added, it sent shivers down her spine. 

My point was not that Paul Bernardo should not pay for his 
crimes. It had nothing to do with being lenient or soft. But 
_after justice has been done, is there any good news for Paul 
Bernardo? Or for any of us? Maybe we all require more than 
_ justice? Was the photographer right, who replied to a woman’s 
_ request for a photograph that did her justice, “Madame, what 
you need is mercy, not justice”? 

The Christmas of only cute, innocent babies would say no 
_word of hope exists for Paul Bernardo. The Jesus who suffers 
and dies on a cross begs to differ. Christmas Christians who are 
_ hijacked by bows and frills and sweet-smelling babies end up 
with tunnel vision. 
__ Trying to prevent this, God arranged for Lent to follow 

quickly on the heels of Christmas. For 1995, God need not 
have bothered. 
_ In some ways, the whole of 1995 was a kind of Lenten year. 
_ People accuse the media, with some justification, of focusing 
on the negative. But consider a few of the events 1995 brought 
us: the Bernardo and Simpson trials, the execution of Nigerian 
civil rights activist Ken Saro-Wiwa, the war in Bosnia and, just 
in time for Christmas, the revelation that most toys sold in 
Canada are manufactured in Chinese sweatshops by underpaid 
workers many of whom are children themselves. 

The uncharitable might conclude 1995 was a kind of 

Presbyterian year. In these parts, some attribute all the ills of 
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John Congram 


Toronto to the guilt-ridden, depressing influence of its Presby- 
terian past. Presbyterians, you see, have traditionally been seen 
as excessively gloomy and identified with the theological doc- 
trine of “total depravity.” Total depravity, by the way, does not 
mean a person can never do anything honourable or good but 
that every action and part of life is affected and influenced by 
sin. The past year raised the possibility some truth may reside 
in this so-called Presbyterian 
doctrine. 

The Bernardo trial revived 
the possibility that depravity, 
yes, even total depravity, may, in 
fact, exist. The trial raised ques- 
tions about how far we have 
evolved, how civilized we have 
become. Bernardo not only tor- 
tured and murdered innocent 
young women, he helped to de- 
stroy our faith in the innate 
goodness of human beings. 

Evil, we discovered, does not always look evil. It can be 
suave and captivating. It can treat animals tenderly. It can col- 
lect stuffed toy animals. It can, in fact, look like us. Evil resides 
in us all. It awaits the opportunity to manifest itself. 

In the face of the Bernardo revelations, self-help therapies 
and urgings to wrestle evil to the ground seem strangely impo- 
tent. Something more is required. What can match the power of 
evil all around and in us? Would it not require a God to make 
the first move? 

That, in case you missed it, is the good news of Lent and 
Good Friday. 


aw 


Alan M. 
McPherson 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Feet on the Vast 
Ground 


ne of the wonderful things about being Moderator is the folk who keep your 
feet on the ground. A colleague mailed a letter addressed to “His Ecclesias- 
tical Nibs.” When a local newspaper likened the visit of the Moderator to 
the visit of a bishop or the Pope, our church secretary presented me with a sign for my 
r: “Official Presbyterian Popemobile.” And prior to our visit to Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, our congregation gave us two pairs of long johns — Maureen’s dec- 
orated with tartan bows, mine adorned with moderatorial lace in all the right places. 

It is also the way we are prayed for, supported and welcomed which is making this 
such an unforgettable year. 

Our November visit to Manitoba and Saskatchewan was a wonderful experience. 
We began in the Presbytery of Winnipeg with a Saturday breakfast meeting. Sunday: 
preaching in St. James Church and visits to inner-city work with the Native People at 
Anishinabe Fellowship and Flora House. In Brandon presbytery in Manitoba and on 
our visit to northern Saskatchewan, we visited most Presbyterian congregations. We 
attended lots of pot-luck suppers (real delight), two presbytery meetings (not so much 
delight), as well as spending valuable time talking with many people. 

The event which triggered the trip was the 85th anniversary of St. Andrew’s, Bran- 
don. The church was crowded, the warmth of the Spirit and of friendly people en- 
veloped us. We celebrated the Sacrament of Baptism and recognized elders emeritus. 

I live in a more densely populated part of the country so I was not fully prepared for 
the distances. Members of Presbyterian churches in my part of the country are used to 
another Presbyterian church being nearby. When there is a vacancy or a vacation or a 
problem, there are lots of people to help. Not so across those broad sweeps of land. 
We learned to reckon distance not in miles or kilometres but in hours. When there is a 
meeting to attend, a problem to be solved, a pulpit to supply, it is much more de- 
manding. Fewer people constitute each presbytery. Jobs are double- and triple- 
stacked — committees, interim moderators, all the rest. 

So I salute those whose faithfulness and hard work maintain the church in each 
community we visited. Problems there are, but they are met with spirit and inventive- 
ness. Not all the congregations listed in the Acts and Proceedings have, or expect to 
have, full-time ministry. I met several colleagues working 75 per cent or 60 per cent 
or half-time — not because that’s all the time they want or need, but because it’s all 
the congregation can provide. Some isolated congregations are self-sustaining, with 
rare visits from a minister to provide pastoral care or to celebrate a sacrament. 

One Saturday, we met with a group from the congregation in Bellafield, Manitoba. 
They proudly took us to see their church — unheated, able to hold services on only a 
few summer Sundays (but attracting 60 or 80 people then) and even providing a one- 
day Vacation Bible School which more than two dozen youngsters attended. 

I also presented copies of the confession adopted by the General Assembly in 
1994 at a service on the Mistiwasis Reserve and at the weekly worship service of the 
Saskatoon Native Circle. That was closely followed by the Sacred Assembly, called 
in early December by Elijah Harper, when the matter of “apologies” was again on the 
agenda. It’s an idea many bristle at. I'll tell you what I think about it next month. 


Gla. Tt Wh Hera. 
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Quebec Diary 
I have a thought to add to your splendid 
editorial in the December Record. 

You drew attention to “the fact that 
most Quebecers, including most sover- 
eignists, were appalled and offended by 
his [Parizeau’s] remarks ... ” You sug- 
gested we should not be deflected from 
their danger. I agree. But I believe you, 
as well as most Canadians, have been de- 
flected from the real danger of his out- 
burst. 

The danger is that his remarks tend to 
unify a group of people who, to this 
point, have not been unified in support of 
the sovereignist or independence cause. 
Many of these Canadians, within every 
riding in Quebec, voted against national- 
ism in the referendum. These people 
have not received enough attention by 
anyone since that time. 

Part of the reason for this “oversight” 
is the audacious nature of Parizeau’s re- 
marks. He is such an astute politician, I 
cannot credit him with making such a 
horrendous “faux pas” without intent. I 
think he was looking to a future time — 
to another occasion when a new genera- 
tion of younger and more charismatic 
leaders might be able to persuade a 
larger percentage in each riding to vote 
for separation. 


WATSON’S WORLD 


1 WAS 


SHOPPING 
ON THE 


In any case, let us not continue to be 
deflected from the observation that large 
blocks of people in every Quebec riding 
voted for Canada. In addition, many in 
every riding voted “Yes” because they 
were voting for a renewed federalism as 
the ambiguous referendum question 
allowed. We will not be 
detoured from the obser- 
vation that these Canadi- 
ans should be openly 
praised and encouraged to 
hold fast to their faith in 
the future of a united 
Canada. 

“Je me souviens” was 
a motto for the persecuted 
Huguenots of France and 
early Quebec. As it is the 
province’s current motto, 
we will do well to re- 
member those who have 
the courage and freedom 
to act as their wisdom dictates. 

Lyle Sams, 
Almonte, Ont. 


in Canada. 


Oops! 

M. Travis Lane (Full Count, Dec. 
Record) is many things — a distin- 
guished Canadian poet and a much loved 
mother whose emotional and practical 


1 MUST HAVE 
PUSHED A 
WKONG BUTTON 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


support sustains my life. She is not, how- 

ever, the past convener of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee. 

Hannah M. Lane, 

Fredericton 


Editor’s note: Our sincere apologies to 
M. Travis Lane, author of 
“The Laughing Church: 
No Laughing Matter,” for 
substituting the bio of her 
daughter. That’s what 
happens when you pro- 
duce famous daughters. 


Thanks 
A note of appreciation for 
the way in which the No- 
vember Record celebrated 
the coming of peace after 
the Second World War. 
The letters, such as 
Catherine Thomson’s, 
brought back memories of what it meant 
to a family to receive the dreaded 
telegram. Hans Zegerius told what it was 
like to live under Nazi rule. And Freder- 
ick Metzger’s article, describing how 
many Christians of all denominations 
risked and, in many cases, lost their lives 
in attempts to rescue and hide Jewish 
victims of the Holocaust, is one chapter 


Noel Watson: 
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of Church history we ought not to forget. 
Thanks to the editor and contributors 

to the November Record. 
Robert H. Armstrong 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Growing 

- What a super article in the December 

- Record, telling about a congregation’s 
struggles and persistence against all odds 
to carry on trusting God (“Calvin Church, 

_ Thunder Bay: Taking a Risk for Love”). I 

_ praise God for what is happening there. 
This growth demonstrates, once again, 
that Christ is at work in his Church. 

The article reminded me of a congre- 
gation in Greater Vancouver to which I 
was appointed upon graduation. There 
were few people and the congregation 
was deeply in debt, but the charge be- 
came self-supporting within two years. 

Hidden away on page 38 of the De- 
cember issue is a small announcement of 
major importance: “PCC Membership In- 
creasing.” I notice our membership as of 
December 31, 1994, has grown by almost 

6,000 members, plus the enrolment in 

church school is up by more than 2,000. 

To me, that is news worth celebrating and 
deserves a place on the front page. 

Hugh Appel 

Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Sex in Heaven? 
Michael Farris (Nov. Record) and I have 
the same commitment; however, we start 
from different perspectives which lead to 
different conclusions. 

The theology to which Farris sub- 
scribes has been fashioned on the age- 
old dualism of nature (earth) and grace 
(heaven). Nature (earth) is bad; grace 
(heaven) is good. So when we die, we go 
to the good place, heaven; and, of course, 
there is no sex in heaven because sex be- 
longs to nature and nature is bad. In my 
thinking, I try to be holistic. 

The danger of the dualistic view, I 
think, is that we may succumb to rapture 
rhetoric even while denying the rapture 
per se. This idea was made popular by 
Hal Lindsey in his The Late Great Planet 
Earth. In that book (16 million copies 
sold), Lindsey says: “To think about 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


‘And who is my neighbour?” 
Luke 10:29 


A Guatemalan woman has begun her own weaving business. In 
Southern India, three women teach others about counselling for 
abused women and their families. A young Kenyan man learns the 
skill of pottery-making. People like these around the world are our 
neighbours. Through PWS&D, we can show our love for them, 
encouraging their efforts to build better lives for themselves. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 


International Ministries 


Three Volunteer 
Positions 


International Ministries of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
invites applications from committed 
Christians for three volunteer 
positions commencing on July |, 1996 


Human Rights Education, 
Blantyre, Malawi —- 2 years 

The successful candidate will work 
closely with a Malawian colleague to 
implement a human rights education 
program at the Synod of Blantyre of 
the Church of Central Africa, Presby- 
terian. The candidate will be sensitive 
to working in a cross-cultural 
environment, committed to social 
justice, and hold a degree in social 
work, with a specialization in com- 
munity education, or have equivalent 
qualifications. The position includes 
speaking engagements in Canada 
before, during and after the overseas 
portion of the appointment. 


English as a Second Language, 
China — 2 years 

The successful candidate for the 
position of English language teacher 
will work with the Amity Teachers 
Program. The candidate will work in 
a secondary school or college in a 
small or mid-sized Chinese city, and 
will have English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL) or equivalent educational 
qualifications or experience. 


English and Bible Teacher, 
Presbyterian Bible College, 
Hsinchu, Taiwan — | or 2 years 
The successful candidate will have a 
BA or MA degree, with experience 
or qualifications in teaching English as 
a second language. Duties include 
teaching Bible and English literature, 
and communication skills. Preference 
will be given to candidates willing to 
commit to a two-year term. 


Candidates interested in these 
positions are invited to contact 
Wilma Welsh at 
International Ministries 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 254. 


Application deadline: 
March 22, 1996 


REXDALE PRESBYTERIAN 


SENIOR CITIZENS CORPORATION 
Highway Terraces Apartments 


2314 Islington Avenue, 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W 5W9 
Tel.: (416) 745-2891 Fax: (416) 745-2384 


Owners and directors of an indepen- 
dent living, non-profit, highrise complex 
for persons 59 years or older, now 
accepting applications. Market Rents: 
one-bedroom - $564; bachelor - $452; 
parking (outdoor) - $20. 


Shopping and public transportation at 
the door. Indoor access to Rexdale 
Presbyterian Church. Club organized 
trips, entertainment and activities. 


For information, please contact the 
management office, Monday to Friday, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 


“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 
Send for colour brochure. 
ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. CANADA 
L3V 6H9 


SYNOD YOUTH DIRECTOR 
SYNOD OF THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


The Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces invites applications 
for the position of Synod Youth 
Director. We are looking for a 
faithful, energetic and 
enthusiastic individual to help 
co-ordinate, direct and inspire 
youth and youth ministries 
within the Synod. 


This full-time position offers 
great opportunities for 
challenge, growth and creativity. 


For a job description, further 
details and information, or to 
send a resumé or profile, please 
contact: Geoff Howard, 
Convener of the Program 
Committee for the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, RR #1, 
Harcourt, New Brunswick 

EOA 1TO. (506) 785-4383. 


LETTERS 


kneeling at God’s feet one minute and 
sitting beside his throne the next! There 
is no chance of eternity being boring 
with that kind of challenge alternating 
with adoring service.” I think this is 
Gnostic nonsense and | hope Farris 
would agree; yet, the seeds of this think- 
ing are contained in the dualism so com- 
mon in the church. 

Frankly, I don’t want to go toa 
heaven like that! Thanks, but no thanks. 
Who wants to spend eternity — for ever 
and ever! — in white robes, gazing on 
God (if that were possible). Utterly te- 
dious, in my opinion, and, from my per- 
spective, also wrong. 

Eternal life is simply an extension of 
this life. This is both biblical and holistic. 
If I am correct, it has wide implications 
for us as the church. We have fashioned 
the church dualistically — with the 
building/cathedral resembling heaven, 
the preacher as God, the choir as his 
angels, and the lowly laity as the masses 
who do not know the law. That notion is 
no longer correct, if it ever was. We are 
all prophets, priests, kings. 

Based on the assumption of our ma- 
turity, we should start to behave like 
grown-ups and learn to live the life-style 
of eternity which respects God’s love for 
creation. A “love for creation” life in- 
volves Religion, Recycling, Reusing, 
Renewing. 

Sex in heaven? Wrong question. Sex 
on a renewed earth in the renewed cre- 
ation? That is a better question. And my 
answer is a tentative Yes. 

Bert Hielema, 
Tweed, Ont. 


Great Music 
In the November issue, I noticed an ad- 
vertisement for a four-CD box set 
offering a wide variety of hymns and an- 
thems sung by cathedral and college 
choirs in England. The music is out- 
standing, great to hear before going to 
church, or to hum and sing along to at 
any time. The title All Things Bright and 
Beautiful explains it all. 
Tan MacEachern, 
Willowdale, Ont. 
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Fifth Sunday After Epiphany — 
February 4 

Isaiah 58:1-9a; Psalm 112:1-9; I Cor- 

inthians 2:1-12; Matthew 5:13-20 


et’s get one thing straight. The 
L Bible does not persuade, invite, 

urge or encourage anyone to be 
salt and light. That’s already settled. You 
are salt. You are light. All that remains 
is what kind of salt you are and where 
the light will go. 

Salt is easy enough — pickling, gar- 
lic, rock, table or bath. Salt does some- 
thing. It makes food taste good or it 
melts the snow and rots our cars. One 
way or another, Christians do something. 

Maybe we do more than the obvious 
here. The word halas in Greek often 
means fertilizer. Savour that thought. 
You are the “fertilizer of 
the earth.” Our noses 
point us beyond the 
familiar quotation of 
“salt and light” to what 
Jesus is really after. It’s 
not only what you are; it’s 
about what you are for. 

You are to make things grow, make 
sure people are fed and make every ef- 
fort to ensure an abundant harvest. You 
exist not for yourself but for the sake of 
growth, plenty and life. On your own, 
you are, well, simply fertilizer. 

Even if you prefer “salt” in your 
gospel reading today, the point is the 
same. No one says, “What great salt you 
served at dinner.” If salt is doing what it 
is meant for, people say: “What great 
steak. What perfect vegetables.” Salt 
does not exist for its own sake but for the 
sake of something greater. Likewise, 
Christians do not exist for the sake of 
their doctrine but for the sake of doing 
something with it — something for the 
sake of “the earth.” 
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What Are You For? 


Isaiah had the same point. His people 
prayed, fasted and didn’t break the rules 
(58:2-3). But this was all they did. And 
what they did, they did only for them- 
selves (verse 3). They were the salt that 
only sits on the shelf. Fertilizer that sim- 
ply stinks up the garage. Enough said for 
those who live only to fill 


a pew. 
God has a different Michael 
place for us all. “Is not believes 


this the fast that I choose: 


Michael Farris 


see the light when they see you. 

Here is the reason so many churches 
were built high on a hill. So everyone 
could see them and see what they stand 
for (Matthew 5:14). Of course, the 
church no longer occupies such high 
ground in the world. What are the high- 

est spires? Broadcast an- 


° tennas and bank or 
Farris insurance buildings. 
God Fortunately, Jesus did 


not say the church is the 
to loose the bonds of in- calls Christians light of the world; he said 
justice,... to share your to be good you are. There is some- 
bread with the hungry, fertilizer thing public about being 


and bring the homeless 
poor into your house ... ” 
(verses 6-12). In other words, make sure 
the salt preserves, purifies and flavours 
as it is supposed to. Make sure the fertil- 
izer is spread around enough to help 
things grow and prosper. It’s not just 
who you are as God’s people that mat- 
ters, says Isaiah; it’s who you are 
for on this earth. You exist for 
people who need your ser- 
vice, justice and grace. 
ae “Then,” says the 
We Prophet i your 
‘ ‘+ <'. light shall break 
ea forth like the dawn 
... then your light will 
rise in the darkness and your gloom be 
like the noonday” (verses 8a, 10b). Sure- 
ly Jesus meant the same when he called 
us “light of the world” (Matthew 5:14). 
It’s not just what you are; it is what you 
are for in the world. 

Common sense says you don’t stash 
the lights under the sink; you put them 
up high where they can do some good. 
So, too, with the good things you can do. 
Humility is first cousin to stupidity if you 
don’t put your good to good use! Go 
ahead and shine: it’s the only way the 
world will ever see the light. People will 


Christian and the profes- 

sion of faith that goes with 
it. There is really no option, is there, when 
you are the light of the world? 

“Let your light shine before others, so 
that they may see your good works and 
give praise to your Father in heaven” 
(verse 16). That’s the point, isn’t it? 
Whether you consider yourself the salt of 
the earth, a bag of its fertilizer, or its 
bright light, there is a reason for human 
existence — in fact, one reason above all 
others: to “give praise to your Father in 
heaven.” It is that enterprise we are to 
spice up, help grow, illuminate. That is 
the greater purpose for which we are salt, 
fertilizer, light, whatever. You may 
choose what to call yourself here; but 
God has already chosen what you are 
for. For the earth. For the world. For the 
praise of God. 

Let’s not end up with the usual gospel 
clichés here. As Christians, you are salt. 
So start shakin’. Light, too. Then lighten 
up, for heaven’s sake! 

Fertilizer. Hmmm. 

Start spreadin’ the news ... [4 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 


AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Blazing Our Trails 


he grass around one cor- 
ner of our house has 
been flattened. Something 


has worn a trail there. Some- 
thing that walks very 
lightly, on little cat 
feet. But by plac- 
ing them in the 
same place, morn- 
ing after morning, 
the grass has been beat- 
en down and worn away. 

Our dog runs outside every 
morning to revel in the new 
day God has spread out 
especially for him — 
and, perhaps, to see 
if any quail or 
pheasants might 
have forgotten 
to go home 
yet. He takes 
the same route 
every morn- 
ing. After only 
six months, 
he’s worn a 
groove into the 
slope near the 
fence. 

On the map, the 
back road to our 
home is straight. But 
it’s not. It takes odd 
little wiggles to avoid 
an ancient old pine here, 
to give a little more room to 
a front yard there ... It’s paved, but the 
paving follows the variations that prob- 
ably started as a footpath, and then as a 
rutted trail, and then as a gravel lane. 
One person went that way first; everyone 
else followed. 

Things often happen that way. A per- 
son, a dog, a cat chooses a particular 
route. The walker may have had a reason 
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for each choice of direction; or per- 
haps not. The path may have detoured 
to avoid something as ephemeral as a 
cobweb. But once the choice was 
made, it stuck. 

Once a path has been established, 
it’s always easier to follow it than to re- 
assess where you’re go- 
ing. And that’s true in 

moral and spiritual 


and every variance 
sets up a pattern. 
More and more, 
I’m convinced that sin 
is rarely a gigantic act of defiance against 
God. It’s rarely even a single act. It’s a 
series of little choices, not one of which 
seems significant enough to worry 
about until, one day, you’re shocked to 
discover what’s happened to you. 
Few people start out being liars — 
they just fib a little, to spare some- 
one’s feelings, perhaps. Few people 
set out to embezzle — they just 
keep covering up their mis- 
takes. Few people set out to 
be criminals — they just 
wanted to survive a dif- 
%, ficult moment. 
be, It’s not only 
%, our own choices 
that carve out 
the trail, 
though. I don’t think babies are born sin- 
ful. Not that I think they are born perfect, 
either. A newborn infant knows nothing 
of altruism, or generosity, or compassion 
— it is utterly, totally, self-centred. And, 
yet, a baby is not born racist, for ex- 
ample. It does not instinctively despise 
people of other colours, other religions, 
other histories. A baby has to learn those 


Sin is rarely a 


it’s a series of 
little choices _ 


a 


Jim Taylor 


traits from others. It starts to follow the 
path trod before it by its family, society, 
culture. 

But if choices can lead us into sin, 
they can also blaze trails of salvation. A 
Mother Teresa shows care and compas- 
sion to the most hopeless inhabitants of 
Calcutta. A Jean Vanier 
dares touch, and live with, 
and love the mentally 


matters, too. The gigantic act of challenged. A Rosa Parks 
path of life is qdefiance refuses to give up her seat 
rarely “straight on the bus simply because 
and narrow” — against God; she’s black. A Dan 


George articulates the 
wisdom, idealism and 
yearning of his Native 
People. A Nelson Man- 
dela triumphs over discrimination and 
imprisonment to show that peaceful 
change is possible. 

And people follow. They may not 
have the courage to blaze these new trails 
for themselves but, once the footfalls 
have marked the way, they can follow. 

The Christian faith we profess started 
that way. One man lived his life as a rev- 
elation of the true nature, the personality, 
of God. He had the courage to upset ap- 
plecarts. He lived among a people who 
knew their place in a vast hierarchy — 
they were Jews in a world dominated by 
Romans; they belonged to one of 12 
tribes; priests were better than peasants; 
men had rights, women had rights only 
through men, and children, well, children - 
didn’t matter much to anyone. In this so- 
ciety, he dared treat everyone the same 
— even tax collectors and prostitutes. 

He told a few chosen friends, 
“Follow me...” 

They did. And we still do. 

Or, at least, we try to... 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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You should have seen her 18 months ane 


She was 
_malnourished, 
sick, with no 
chance for an 
education. 


Millions of children around 
the world grow up in 
wretched conditions. But they 
don’t have to live like this 
forever. The young girl in this 
photo has a World Vision 
Child Sponsor and is now 
happy and healthy. 


You can make a difference. 


Won't you sponsor a child 
too? For only $27 a month or 
less than 90¢ a day — you'll 
give a child things like health 
care, an education and clean 
water. For more information 
or to start your sponsorship, 
call: 


1-800-268-1650. 


r =e ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 

0 Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 4 
| p y p g y I 
i | prefer to sponsor a: LJ boy U girl living in: LD Africa L) Asia CF Latin America i 
1 CL} whoever needs my help the most. , 
i CL] 1 can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. i 
| C] | will send my first monthly gift within 10 WORLD VISION || 
| days of receiving my child’s photo, or CANADA i 
| NAME return it so someone else can help. ; Pecan ye i 

CX I have enclosed a cheque for $27. Bae bustian burpanitarian 
I A organization, providing | | 
ADDRESS CL] Please use my: LJ Visa L) MasterCard i ‘ 
1 f Bi co7 ch mont ¢ fret aif oe ief and development | J 
I Ory, Soe TG ——_Itst gl assistance for over 5 
1 CITY PROVINCE 40 years in more than i 
( ) CARD NUMBER 90 countries. 

I POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER I 
{ EXPIRY DATE j 
SIGNATURE I 
L Please make cheques payable to: WORLD VISION CANADA, 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 284 1748755 
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It's Time for a New System 


by Stuart Macdonald 


photocopied record of the first 
Anite minute book of the 

kirk session of Kirkcaldy, Scot- 
land, sits on my desk at home. In a few 
months, I will use it in historical re- 
search. Here are a few entries: 

May 30, 1615: James W appears before 
the session and admits to fornication 

July 18, 1615; Elspeth Corgill is sen- 
tenced to appear before the pulpit 
during public worship for her slan- 
dering of Agnes Birrhall. 

July 25, 1615: George Watson and his 
wife are warned for being absent 
from the church on Sunday. 

Such was the business of a Scottish 
church session in the 17th century. Nor 
do these records from Kirkcaldy differ 
from those of Culross, St. Andrew’s, Pit- 
tenweem, Dunfermline or other parishes 
at the time. They reveal something we 
have always talked about but do not un- 
derstand: we have inherited a court sys- 
tem. Our Book of Forms carries the 
vestiges of that system. Which is why we 
need to abandon it — now. 

That Presbyterians have a “court” sys- 
tem may not seem like news. We often 
talk about presbytery and General As- 
sembly and even sessions as “courts.” 
During my term as moderator of pres- 
bytery, I insisted on being robed (on re- 
flection, a judicial image). We talk so 
easily about having a system of “courts” 
that we fail to recognize what that means 
or what they were designed to do. 

As the records from Kirkcaldy dem- 
onstrate, the primary order of business 
was “discipline.” Case after case of Sab- 
bath-breaking, drunkenness, sexual im- 
propriety and other offences were 
brought before the session which, like 
the presbytery, met weekly. Individuals 
appeared, evidence was heard and ver- 
dicts were declared. The church courts 
dealt with minor behavioral issues and, 
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in serious cases such as accusations of 
witchcraft, served as a preliminary hear- 
ing. When difficulties arose, presbytery 
would become involved, in either advis- 
ing the parties, hearing appeals or as the 
court level at which the particular case 
was heard. Other items of business were 
conducted at session and 
presbytery, but the vast 
majority of the activity in- 
volved the processing of 
discipline cases. 

Long ago and on an- 
other continent. But these 
ideas and regulations 
form the basis of how we 
do business in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Can- 
ada today. Those who 
have never experienced 
a church court expect 
something similar to the 
other business or com- 
mittee meetings they 
attend. They discover ex- 
ceedingly complex pro- 
cesses, archaic forms (the call to a 
minister still includes the promise to 
provide glebe [pasture] for the minister’s 
sheep), and a system that seems 
immovable. 

The foreign nature of the Book of 
Forms becomes evident even when we 
try to use it for those situations for which 
it was designed — order and discipline. 
The Church Discipline section is confus- 
ing, self-contradictory and downright in- 
adequate for our contemporary situation. 
It assumes a legal system completely dif- 
ferent from our own secular system 
which is based upon English common 
law where, for example, the accused is 
presumed innocent until proven guilty. 
Seventeenth-century church courts in 
Scotland used Scots law, an inquisitorial 
system of justice where persons, includ- 


“In churches, perhaps more 7 
than any other place, we m \ 
idols out of our structures. We 
become fundamentalists about 
the forms by which we do what 
we do.... The forms become 
holy, and anyone who sugge: Ss 
change in those structures is 
seen asa heretic.” 


ing the accused, were expected to appear 
and tell what they knew. There was no 
“right to remain silent.” Silence was seen 
as an admission of guilt. 

This continues to be the case in our 
Book of Forms where there is no right to 
remain silent in the case of ministers, 


members of the Order of Diaconal Min- 
istries, or elders: “It is their special duty 
.. to give every facility for clearing up 
any allegations or fama [charges] affect- 
ing themselves” (Section 379). The ex- 
amination of witnesses follows an 
inquisitorial pattern. Witnesses not only 
testify and are cross-examined, but may 
be asked a question by any member of 
the court, via the moderator (Section 
366). The process is excessively com- 
plex and foreign to how we conceive of 
the judicial process. Some of the more 
obvious instances have been tidied up. 
For example, Section 385.1, which dates 
from 1896, removed the possibility of a 
verdict of “not proven.” (In Scots law, 
there were three verdicts: guilty, inno- 
cent or not proven.) Too many remnants 
of this system still remain. 
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This judicial character also deter- 
mines much of what our “courts” do 
when we are trying to be committees. At 


_ the moment, 12 regulations govern the 
_ keeping of session and presbytery min- 


utes (Sections 27:1-12). Most are non- 


_ sensical. Why must vacant spaces be 
- stroked out and initialled by the clerk? 
- Why must the “secrecy of the minutes” 


be preserved, even when being bound 
(27:12)? This makes sense only if we 
think of these records as the official doc- 


~ uments of a court recording its trials and 


- the members of the session or of 


verdicts. But they hamper our work 
when we try to use these same 
“courts” to lead our congregations. 
Why can’t the minutes of session 

be reproduced and circulated for 


the congregation? This is clear- 
ly forbidden (except for a 
“summary’’), although I know 
many will argue you get 
around this by including every- 
thing in the “summary.” 

Frankly, I’m tired of always 
“working around” our rules and 
regulations. They should work for 
us, not vice versa. And they do not 
work, not because they are “bad” but 
because we are trying to make them fit 
tasks for which they were never 
designed. 

Our attempts at “tinkering” and “‘fix- 
ing” involve enormous amounts of en- 
ergy and time, and are no longer worth it. 
You can only put so many coats of wall- 
paper on a wall before you have to strip 
them all off and start again. I argue we 
need to do that now with our church sys- 
tem. We need to start from scratch — 
build a system for managing the church 
today and into the 21st century. 

What could a new system look like? 
We would still have congregational com- 
mittees (sessions), area committees 
(presbyteries), some kind of national 
gathering and, perhaps, even provincial 
bodies (synods). But our purpose would 
be different. Meetings would be de- 
signed with the intent of guiding the 
church and working together. We could 
encourage communication. We could di- 
vide up responsibilities in new ways. 
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Why, for example, are so many people 
concerned about the “authority of pres- 
bytery”? Who cares! If a task is best 
done at the national level, let’s do it 
there. If we have synods simply to run 
our Camping programs and youth work 
and other programs that are regional in 
nature yet more than presbyteries can 
handle, that would be wonderful. Let’s 
think about function — what we are try- 
ing to do and work to do that. 


As to rules and order, let’s adapt 
some basic parliamentary procedures for 
our use. It need not be complex. Indeed, 
one of the worrisome things about our 
current system is the fact that it is almost 
completely incomprehensible to the av- 
erage church member. Let’s make it so 
that everyone can understand what we 
are doing and why. Let’s move away 
from debating forums and into models of 
decision-making that honour consensus 
building. 

In cases involving “discipline” or 
conflict, we need to build policies and 
procedures that are appropriate, compre- 
hensive, easy to understand and use, fair, 
and which would not violate the rights of 
any individual under the Canadian Char- 
ter of Rights and Freedoms. This is pos- 
sible, though it will take money and 
effort. The current policy on how to deal 


with allegations of sexual abuse or mis- 
conduct strikes me as a positive model. 
Those who disagree need to come up 
with better alternatives. Or, are we still 
going to pretend that the discipline sec- 
tion of the Book of Forms is adequate in 
such cases? 

In situations in which a pastoral rela- 
tionship has broken down, new construc- 
tive ways of dealing with this could be 
attempted. Our system of “courts” has a 
natural tendency to try to lay blame and 
determine whose fault it is. We need a 
system that cares less for blame and 
more about the most effective and 
compassionate way of moving 
forward. 

The conclusion that we need 
to abandon the Book of Forms 
did not come while being frus- 
trated by the third attempt at an 
amendment to an amendment 
at General Assembly, or during 
a lengthy presbytery meeting. It 
came while quietly reflecting 
on what I'd learned from a study 

leave in 1994 when I read session 
and presbytery records from the 
16th and 17th centuries. That our 

system was designed for a purpose en- 
tirely different from our modern situation 
seems obvious. 

Many people are aware of discipline 
cases, even in churches here in Canada. 
What we may not have recognized is the 
extent to which this judicial character of 
our “courts” hampers our work as con- 
gregations and as a denomination. In a 
denomination which takes its name from 
its system of government, changes to that 
system of government will not be easy. 
Our self-definition is on the line. But un- 
less we intend to go back to the ways of 
the 17th-century church and actively 
prosecute all those who break the rules 
which we define, we do not need a hier- 
archy of courts. We need a system that 
will work. Our present system of church 
courts does not. [4 


Stuart Macdonald is the minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Cobourg, Ont. He is also working 
ona PhD in Scottish studies at the University 
of Guelph, Ont. 
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My dear editor: 


Have you noticed that February has 
become the month of choice for more and 
more Annual Congregational Meetings? 
There is, I believe, both a subtle reason 
for this development and a simple one. 

The subtle reason has to do with the 
technological blessing of photocopying. It 
is true (this is the subtle part) the photo- 
copier, now a fixture in almost every 
church that boasts at least of indoor 
plumbing, has speeded the task of copy- 
ing the various reports. Those yet living 
who remember ink copiers, and the hours 
spent cutting the doily-like stencils 
measled with spots of red correcting fluid 
— not to speak of the time it took to emu- 
late Lady Macbeth in the aftermath wash- 
up — will wonder what I could possibly 
have against the new machine. Well, 
nothing, but I suggest that word totals ex- 
pand to fit the ease of reproducing them. 

In days of yore, anyone rash enough 
to submit 14 handwritten pages on the 
past year’s programs of the Friends of 
the Fireside Guild would risk being im- 
paled on the church secretary’s glare. 
Nowadays, the assumption prevails that 
such a nugget of history practically flies 
off the manuscript (or even the computer 
screen} and onto the stacked and stapled 
copies of the Annual Report, ready for 


_PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY 


distribution while you wait, and movie 
rights pending. Hence, it takes the month 
of January to do more, faster. 

The second, simple reason is the 
January holy day of four-down football: 
Super Bowl Sunday. 

So, February it is. (I know a few con- 
gregations have established their own 
fiscal year — e.g., from October to Octo- 
ber — but any study of 
Presbyterianism will re- 
veal schisms have been 
unleashed under less 
provocation.) 

And, maybe, February 
is appropriate after all. 
For Canadians, it is a pen- 
itential month, even when 
Lent comes later. True, 
there is a great deal of effort and ingenu- 
ity expended to make us believe annual 
meetings can be “fun!”; a chance to 
beaver away in small group discussions 
and to emerge with “creative new direc- 
tions” in our collective teeth; another 
bash at promoting the idea that “steward- 
ship means more than money” — time, 
talent, sorting stuff for your blue box or 
composter, and, well ... and money, too, 
(as a cheerful and almost-too-obvious-to- 
bother-with postscript). 
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Nobody is fooled. 

Consider those who come. (1) The 
dutiful. (God knows why, and why we 
retain so many — not a disparaging 
aside, dear Editor, but a simple statement 
of fact.) (2) The disgruntled for whom 
the glass is always not only half-empty 
but cracked as well. (3) The “with- 
God-everything-is-possible” terminally 
optimistic. (4) Those 
who don’t want to miss 
anything. 

Most of the action 
takes place between cat- 
egories two and three. 

The twos point out the 
deficit'is'$:0) Sap or 
down from last year, and 
the roof needs replacing. 

The threes insist all we need is “a 
little faith.” 

The twos respond that faith-healing 
for leaks in a roof is unbiblical (or words 
to that effect). 

The threes point to what Jesus did 
with five loaves and two fish. 

The twos say all we can afford is a 
stale muffin and a can of sardines. 

The ones listen and usually cast the 
deciding votes. 

The fours make mental notes for 
future reference. 

The minister may be dismayed at see- 
ing the turmoil in what he thought was a 
relatively tranquil pasture for the Lord’s 
flock. She — a change of gender for 
those alert souls who look for such 
things — might be even more dismayed 
at what is said when she delicately ab- 
sents herself from the main event: the 
discussion of the stipend. 

And so it goes. But the truth is, con- 
gregations need them all, though the bal- 
ance between them may often get out of 
whack. 


Yours for whack and not wackiness, 
Vie lrty IL 
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by Art White 


he multipurpose room was noisy, full 

of vocal members glad to choose 

from more main dishes and desserts 
than was wise for their waistlines. It also 
gave them the chance to chat with folks 
they only greeted in passing before or 
after church services. 

“There’s nothing lucky about pot- 
luck,” quipped one of the elders as he 
rolled up the end piece of a soiled table 
cover in preparation for the Order of the 
Day. “We should have these things once a 
month!” Everyone seemed in agreement. 

The annual meeting proceeded easily 
once the convener cajoled us from the 
last dregs of coffee, sweets and conver- 
sation. Flora Nevers, the secretary, read 
the minutes of the previous meeting. Af- 
ter their approval, her husband, Ralph, 
piped up through the kitchen serving 
window: “Why don’t we read today’s 
minutes today, before we adjourn? No 
one remembers these things after a year. 
Heck, I can’t remember today’s ser- 
mon!” Everyone chuckled and nodded 
knowingly. 

Old business, committee reports and 
the election of officers were largely un- 
eventful. There was some discussion 
about a new curriculum for the younger 
children and the usual pitch for teachers 
and “new” people to help out in the nurs- 
ery. After the slate of nominees was pre- 
sented, someone moved nominations 
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cease and a unanimous ballot be cast, the 
velocity of which brought smiles as we 
voiced our approval. Adjournment was 
in sight. 

We turned to the treasurer’s report 
and the matter of approv- 
ing next year’s budget. 
Mary Todd gave the 
year-end bottom line on 
money received, money 
spent, money available, 
money invested. She cap- 
sulized the item increases 
and adjustments in the 
budget (locally and for 
the church’s greater mis- 
sion), paused for ques- 
tions and, hearing none, 
matter-of-factly contin- 
ued: “I move the accep- 
tance of my report and, 
on behalf of the board of 
managers, the approval of 
this budget for 1995.” 

Hearing a second, 
LeRoy Mailing thanked 
Mary for her usual good 
work and asked if there were any com- 
ments on the report or the budget. He 
was about to call for the question when 
Barbara Cowen rose from her chair at the 
table closest to the door. 

“T don’t know if this is the right time 
to talk about how we spend our offer- 


meeting, 


At an annual 


church members 
discuss whether 
endowments 
should be saved 
for rainy days 
or used for the 
greater mission 
ofthe church — 


ings, but for years we’ve given only 
$200 to the local food bank even though 
the need has increased tenfold. Last 
month, there were many days when the 
shelves were down to Mr. Noodie and 
dry cereal. Mary shows 
more than $200,000 in en- 
dowments earning $4,200 
a year for the general 
fund, and only $200 to 
help people in our own 
community who don’t 
have enough to eat. I’d 
feel a lot better about our 
stewardship if we gave 
away the interest from 
those investments — gave 
it all away. We should 
pay-as-we-go with current 
expenses. If someone 
would tell me how, I’d 
make that a motion.” 

The room fell silent. 
We could hear them tidy- 
ing up in the kitchen. 
Everyone looked to the 
convener. Mary Todd 
folded her papers and sat down. “I move 
what Barb suggested,” said a voice from 
one of the front tables. 

“And I'll second it,” added Theresa 
Mailing. She asked her husband, “Roy, 
could we have Flora read the motion, 
please?” 
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The secretary was still writing. “Let’s 
see, I’ve got ... ‘Jamie Everett moved, 
Theresa Mailing seconded, that the 
church pay operational expenses through 
current giving and donate endowment 
interest and dividends to the local 
food bank.’” 

“To local missions, maybe,” said 
Jamie. “I don’t think we need to give all 
the proceeds to the food bank. We 
should spread it around, wouldn’t you 
say, Barb?” 

“Definitely, but I wouldn’t restrict it 
to local missions. My point is we have 
all this money doing nothing for the 
Lord; and, every Sunday, the minister re- 
minds us about a world filled with de- 
spair which needs our help. If I had my 
way, I’d sell the stocks, cash in the GICs 
and give it all away.” 

“This isn’t a good time to sell our 
holdings, Barbara,” reminded the con- 
vener of the trustees. “And most of these 
bequests are specific regarding liquida- 
tion, even the use we can make of the in- 
terest and dividends. We’ll have to look 
into how much is encumbered.” 

“T think we ought to save our money 
for a rainy day,” cautioned Mildred 
Lowe, a longtime member whose hus- 
band’s bequest was among the funds in 
question. “Remember, it wasn’t too long 
ago we had to use our savings to pay the 
minister. Who’s to say we won't have to 
again? Most of us won’t be here in 20 
years, and there aren’t many young 
people coming along, or don’t seem to 
be, anyway. I’m worried our church will 
need every penny which some people 
were wise enough to set aside.” 

Everyone knew “some” people re- 
ferred to Harry Lowe. This issue was 
getting sticky. Clearly, Roy Mailing 
wanted to avoid a stand-off. 

“We’ve got a motion seconded but 
not quite finished,” he interjected. 
“Jamie’s motion: ‘The church pay opera- 
tional expenses through current giving 
and donate endowment interest and divi- 
dends to the local food bank,” or, per- 
haps, to local missions, which Barbara 
suggested needn’t be limited to local. 
Can we agree the intent of the motion is 
to donate unencumbered proceeds from 
investments to the greater mission of the 
church? I say ‘unencumbered’ because, 
as Dr. Watson pointed out, some of the 
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proceeds may be restricted by terms of 
the bequests. Does that sound like the 
motion you intended, Jamie? Barbara? 
Theresa?” They nodded, as did Ted 
Watson, before he turned toward another 
trustee who had leaned over to whisper 
in his ear. 

“OK. Is there further discussion of the 
motion to provide for our local ministry 
from current accounts, donating the un- 
encumbered proceeds of our endow- 
ments to the greater mission of the 
church?” 

“What about the point Mrs. Lowe 
raised? Shouldn’t we save some money 
for a rainy day? She’s right, you know. 
The way things are going, who’s going 
to pay the bills 20 years from now, 
even 10? 

“It’s raining right now on the people 
I’m talking about,” said Barbara, her 
voice trembling. “If our church can’t pay 
its bills 10 years from now, so be it. 
Jesus asks us to sell what we have today 
and give it to the poor; and we’re sitting 
on two hundred-something thousand dol- 
lars which isn’t doing anything for those 
upon whom the rain has already fallen.” 

Ted Watson stopped mid-whisper as 
the room quieted around him. Mary 
Todd and Roy Mailing addressed Bar- 
bara, as did many others, with respectful 
silence. A horn sounded outside. A 
snowplow rumbled by. 

“Thank you, Barb. Any further dis- 
cussion of the motion to donate the unen- 
cumbered proceeds from investments to 
what we’re calling ‘the greater mission 


of the church?’” Roy Mailing looked — 


slowly around the room. 
“Question,” said Theresa quietly. 


“The question’s called for. Those in — 


favour signify by saying aye.” 
“Contrary, nay.” 
“Nay. Nay.” 


“Motion carries. The proceeds from | 


our endowment reserve will go toward 
the greater mission of the church. I'll ask 
the trustees to report the total available 
funds to the board. With your permis- 
sion, can we let the board determine a 


schedule of allocation and distribution | 


for the recipients?” The members nod- 
ded and generally agreed among them- 
selves, easing back a bit from the 
moment of decision itself. You could 
sense relief and ownership in the room. 
Even Mildred Lowe (who had dissented) 
seemed appeased by the sense of resolve 
and communion in the meeting. 


After an unproductive call for new — 


business and a reading of the minutes 
(which Flora handled with dispatch), 
Roy Mailing thanked responsible chair- 
persons and everyone for their valuable 
participation, then invited a motion to 


adjourn which was broadly welcomed by — 


the members. Ted Watson tossed an arm 


around Mildred in a personal moment, — 


just about the time Barb’s husband stood 
up, took her hand and began to sing: 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings 
flow ...” 

We didn’t need more. The moment 
was perfect. We stood together as one 
and sang, joining hands from table to 
table around the room: “Praise God, all 
creatures here below ... ” 

Ralph, still in his apron and yellow 
rubbers gloves, scurried from the 
scullery to Mary’s side, replacing Roy’s 
hand with his, much to the amusement of 
our spirited assembly: “Praise God 
above, the heavenly host ...” 

The tautness was gone, the differ- 
ences bridged. We had done a good 
thing, something worthwhile and endur- 
ing. It was an annual meeting minute 
everyone would remember for years to 
come: “Praise Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost.” 4 


Arthur White is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Clementsvale, N.S. 
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he Great Lakes are one of the won- 

ders of the world with their breath- 

taking beauty and their vast 
breadth and depth. They are also among 
the most dangerous of waters, with 
changing moods and sudden wild winds 
that build gentle ripples into gigantic, 
crushing waves. 

Those who live or work on these 
lakes hold a deep respect for the mighty 
power beneath the often serene surface. 
Once stirred, this tremendous energy can 
develop into a treacherous cauldron that 
endangers and claims lives every year. 

The tragedy that still strikes awe into 
all hearts is The Great Storm of Novem- 
ber 9, 1913, when 244 sailors (at least 
two were women) perished with the 71 
ships that went down on the lakes. 
Twenty-four vessels were lost on Lake 
Huron alone, eight near the port of 
Goderich, Ontario, where 75 bodies 
washed ashore, including several young 
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men from the town. Old-timers remem- 
ber, as children, their fathers picking up 
frozen bodies on the beach with their 
stone boats. 

All the ships were seaworthy and op- 
erated by capable crews. Some, includ- 
ing the James Carruthers, were new, 
with the latest and most modern equip- 
ment. It was the blackest day in Can- 
adian marine history. 

Knox Presbyterian 


The Great Storm still holds its myster- 
ies. Among them is the strange fact that 
the dead sailors who carried watches, 
many from different ships, and whose 
bodies washed up at widely separated 
points, all had timepieces which stopped 
at 25 minutes after one o’clock. Did some 
mighty, unknown act of nature cause all 
the ships to founder at the same time? 

It’s also likely no one 
will ever know why the 


Church in Goderich was Every February bodies of the captain of 
the scene of a mass funeral since 191 4, the Charles S. Price and 
for 23 sailors. An estim- a Marin ers some of his crew washed 


ated 1,400 people of all 
denominations gathered 
for the service, coming 
from all over the province 
to claim their dead. It was 
a scene duplicated in other 
ports around the Great 
Lakes. Ten sailors were 
never identified. 


Service recalls 
those who 
work and 
sometimes die 
on Lake Huron 


ashore wearing life pre- 
servers from the ship 
Regina. It was assumed a 
collision had occurred 
and their life preservers 
were picked up in the wa- 
ter. However, although 
the Price was discovered 
floating upside-down 
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— Ofiantic Ocean 


ON JUNE 23, 1995, AT 7 P.M., ANGUS MACKINNON sailed 
past the last lighthouse on the most easterly edge of Nova Scotia. 
Six weeks later, with torn sails and a rudderless boat, he docked 
at Swanage, a small resort near Southhampton, England. 

What led this 63-year-old, retired minister to set out on such 
a perilous voyage? The previous year, his son Donald had died. “It 
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was my attempt,” he says, “to come to terms with this loss. | 
needed to get away to have time to heal.” And healing did come, 
he says, about half-way through the 3,600 mile voyage. 

But neither the journey to healing nor the voyage across the 
Atlantic came easily. Rather than the normal westerlies, Angus’s 
24-foot sailboat was met by prevailing easterly winds. This neces- 
sitated constant tacking, adding days to the journey. 

About 1,500 miles out, he was hit with the edges of tropical 
storm Barry for almost three days. The storm flooded the cabin 
and soaked his provisions, including his Gaelic Bible. One night, he 
bailed water from the cabin all night. Another time, he was 
knocked unconscious. “VVhether | was out for a second or an 
hour, | don’t know,” Angus says. But the worst part of the storm 
was the loss of the boat’s rudder. For the rest of the trip, Angus 
navigated without a rudder. 

He learned at least one thing from this experience, Angus says. 
l “Hard or bad things never last forever. The sun comes out again.” 
thy Angus has written the full account of his experiences in a book 
called Atlantic Challenge. |t is available from the author at: / i 
Catalone Gut, RR |, Louisbourg, N.S. BOA IMO. 


/ 

Meanwhile, his yacht, with its torn sail and damaged yi 
hull, remains in England. Angus hopes to sell fF 
it to recoup some of his financial losses ah 

from the trip. [4 FP 
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soon after the storm, 
it wasn’t until 
1986 that divers 
discovered the 
Regina lying 25 
miles from where 
the Price was 
found. Neither ship 
showed signs of a collision. 
Many church members risked their 

lives to work on Lake Huron. In 1903, 
10 years before the tragedy, Dr. James 
Anderson, the minister of Knox, 
launched a community Sailors and Fish- 
ermen Service to ask for divine guidance 
and safety. This continued every spring, 
just before the shipping season began. In 
1914, however, Dr. George Ross, the 
minister at Knox who had conducted the 
mass funeral the year before, suggested 
this former service be combined with a 
memorial ceremony, and that the name 
be changed to Mariners Service. The tra- 
dition continues today. 


Five of The Great Storm’s unidenti- 
fied bodies were buried in the Goderich 
cemetery while the other five were laid 
to rest in Kincardine, 40 miles to the 
north. Over the years, they faded from 
memory until the 1970s when Ron Pen- 
nington, an elder at Knox and a sailor for 
more than 30 years who had weathered 
many bad storms, made these sailors his 
particular concern. He saw the sailors not 
as Statistics but as real people who had 
“meant something to somebody.” In 
1978, he persuaded the councils of both 
Goderich and Kincardine to repair the 
graves and refurbish the memorial stones 
so that no one coming upon the burial 
grounds could have any doubt about 
their history. 

Over the years, Pennington assembled 
many large scrap-books and a library 
with a wealth of information about the 
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lakes, the shipping 
and the storms. He 
also headed up 
the Mariners Ser- 
vice Committee. 
At Pennington’s 
death, three years 
ago, George Warner, 
also an elder at Knox, took 
over as head of that committee. 
Every late winter, the Mariners Com- 
mittee plans the service. Members dec- 
orate the sanctuary with ships flags and 
other memorabilia 
gathered from res- 
idents and the local 
museum. 

Last February, 82 
years after the tragedy 
Give to £3). \ David 
Nicholson conducted 
the moving and 
colourful service. Spe- 
cial “sailors hymns” 
were sung by The Harbouraires Men’s 
Chorus of Goderich, something the 
chorus has done for over 40 years. 

Goderich harbour is still active with 
well over 100 shiploads of salt sailing 
from the Sifto Canada salt mines each 
season. Grain boats move corn and other 
commodities. Hundreds of pleasure 
boats sail out of the harbour. Sadly, the 
Great Lakes still take their victims with 
the occasional large vessel and several 
small craft lost over the years. 

Many navigational aids and techno- 
logical advancements in water transporta- 


Rev. David Nicholson and Lenna 
Pennington, widow of Ron Pennington, 
look over her husband’s library and 
collection of scrap-books with 
information about shipping on 

the Great Lakes. Ron Pennington, 
an elder at Knox, was instrumental 
in having the unidentified sailors’ 
graves marked. 
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tion have been made since 1913. But one 
constant remains: the unpredictability of 
the Great Lakes and the severity of the 
storms, especially in November. 

It was November 1975 when the 
Edmund Fitzgerald went down on Lake 
Superior, its story immortalized by 
singer Gordon Lightfoot. But long before 
Lightfoot, another song-writer wrote 
about the deep and its fury: “Some went 
down to the sea in ships ... / they saw 
the deeds of the Lord, / his wondrous 
works in the deep. / For he commanded 


and raised the stormy wind, / which lift- 
ed up the waves of the sea. / They 
mounted up to heaven, they went down 
to the depths; / their courage melted 
away in their calamity; / they reeled and 
staggered ... / Then they cried to the 
Lord in their trouble, / and he brought 
them out from their distress ... / and he 
brought them to their desired haven” 
(Psalm 107:23-30). La 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a member of Knox 
Church, Bayfield, Ont., and author of 
A Basket of Stones. 


POSITION AVAILABLE! 


Women’s Program Coordinator | 


Evangel Hall is an inner-city mission of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
located at 573 Queen Street West in 
Toronto, between Bathurst Street and 
Spadina Avenue. 


The mission of the Hall is to enable the 
distressed of Toronto’s inner city to 
achieve their potential through a 
Christian ministry of service, programs 
and advocacy designed to nurture 
self-esteem and human dignity. 


The Hall is seeking a full-time Women’s 
Program Coordinator. 


Duties: 

Reporting to the Executive Director, the 

incumbent will: 

¢ assist and counsel existing and 
potential women clients 

e lead the Community Kitchen, Good Foo 
Box, and Community Garden programs 

¢ lead the women’s crafts and cooking 
groups 

e lead the Sunday program, including the 
Women’s Bible Study and a worship 
service 

* recommend and implement approved 
women’s programs 

° carry out other duties as assigned 


Requirements: 

energy, initiative and enthusiasm 

administrative, organizational and 

leadership ability 

self-motivation and time management 

skills 

experience in effectively working with 

distressed women and families 

ability to build, organize and lead 

groups of women in cooking, sewing 

and handcrafts 

a strong understanding of and 

sympathy for the Christian faith 

ability to plan, organize and lead a 

worship service and a Women’s Bible 

Study group 

° a university degree in a related discip- 
line, or equivalent work experience 

¢ computer literacy 


This is a full-time position of 40 hours pe 
week. The work schedule is Sunday 
(afternoon and evening) and Monday to 
Thursday (morning and afternoon) with 
Friday and Saturday off. The salary 
range is $35,000 to $45,000 per year de- 
pending on qualifications. The Hall offers 
a full benefits package. Four weeks of 
paid vacation per year are offered. 


sco 


If interested, please send or fax 
a cover letter and resumé 
by Thursday, February 29, 1996, to: 


Selection Committee, Evangel Hall 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario M5T 2W2 


fax (416) 504-8056; tel. (416) 504-3563 


wondering if you can tell us what to do. 
Twenty years ago we had a thriving church 
chool but, lately, we do more of our min- 
stry with seniors. We have about 20 chil- 
dren enrolled in our church school and, sometimes, as few as 
five or six children in church. We find it discouraging. But we 
- want to offer a good program for the children who do come.” 

Is this a familiar scene in your congregation? Some of the 
following suggestions may help. 


Start thinking about the small number of children as an op- 

e portunity rather than a problem. This is an opportunity to 
do something creative. 

When church leaders and teachers feel discouraged about 
poor attendance, they quickly communicate that. They sigh and 
say: “I’m really sorry there is no one else 
here in your class today. It would be so 
much more interesting with more children.’ 
The child who is there begins to feel dis- 
couraged, too. 


2 Continue with church school but do it 
e differently. Look carefully at the four 
curriculum choices The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada recommends: Bible Discovery, Celebrate, 
The Whole People of God and Young Children and Worship. 

Both Celebrate and The Whole People of God offer good 
suggestions for broadly graded classes. But Young Children 
and Worship is particularly effective with children of various 
ages. Livingstone Church in Baden, Ontario, used this program 
last year with its church school of six children. The children 
ranged in age from three to 14. All the children stayed together 
in one group and helped each other. Even the older children en- 
joyed the strong Bible story-telling in this program, the oppor- 
tunity to pray together and, a unique feature of this program, 
the weekly celebration of “The Great Feast.” 


Discontinue a Sunday morning church school but en- 

e courage families to do Christian education at home. The 
Whole People of God provides an excellent all-ages home de- 
votional booklet called Jmprints. This booklet includes daily 
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Scripture reading, a short story, activities, recipes or discussion 
suggestions. Or, buy the Bible Discovery curriculum for fam- 
ilies. Encourage them to read the stories together at home. 

Provide families with a list of bedtime reading books from 
your church library or local Christian bookstore. Recommend 
videos from the church office. 


4 Instead of church school, fully engage children in wor- 
e ship. This can be done in many ways. 


(a) Plan worship that includes all ages. A worship service can 
include traditional elements, have dignity and drama, but also 
use simple language and movement. The Whole People of God 
curriculum provides many resources for integrating education, 
worship and service. 

If you are the worship leader, give your- 
self the challenge of planning worship as if 
your entire congregation were made up of 
eight-year-olds. (The older members of 
your congregation will appreciate it, too.) 

For instance, The Whole People of God 
curriculum suggests the prayer of confes- 
sion and the assurance of pardon might be 
planned as follows. Traditionally, worship 
leaders say the prayer and the worshippers listen. Because only 
about one-third of all children (and adults) learn best by listen- 
ing, it is necessary to find ways to worship that include not 
only hearing but also reading, talking and movement. How 
would a child participate in a prayer of confession and the as- 
surance of pardon? Use simple language and a spoken re- 
sponse. Use repetition. Use a bell, a triangle, gong or cymbal, 
sounding it after each response. 


Worship leader: The Bible tells us we should forgive others 
over and over and over again, and that’s not easy. Help us, God. 
Worshippers: Forgive us, and teach us how to love. 
(Bell or gong sounds once) 
Worship leader: When people hurt us, we want to hurt back, 
even when we know it’s wrong. Help us, God. 
Worshippers: Forgive us, and teach us how to love. 
(Bell sounds twice) 


TEACHERS GIVEN A 
RUSTY FILMSTRIP 
PROJECTOR AND 

A BOX OF 

BROKEN 

CRAYONS! 
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Worship leader: We often think we’re better than people who 
are different from us. Help us, God. 

Worshippers: Forgive us, and teach us how to love. 

(Bell sounds three times) 

Worship leader: Let us take a moment to ask God to forgive us 
for things we have done wrong. (Silence) Help us, God. 

Worshippers: Forgive us, and teach us how to love. 

(Bell sounds four times) 

Worship leader: The Bible tells us God welcomes everyone — 
we all belong to God. So now you are forgiven and loved 
by God. Share God’s love and forgiveness with others! 

Worshippers: Hallelujah! Amen! 

(Ring bell joyously) 


(b) If children are to be included fully in worship, plan for their 
participation. 


> Encourage children with musical ability to sing or play an 
instrument in worship. Even if you do not have enough 
children to form a junior choir, encourage them to join the 
regular choir. Plan musical presentations that are not 
beyond the singers’ capacities. 


> Invite children to read Scriptures and responsive readings. 
Most children need a little coaching for reading in public. 
Form a small drama group. Part of the drama training can 
be learning to read in front of the congregation. Later, the 
children can participate as various characters in Scripture 
readings. 


> Encourage children to be part of the teams who greet 
people at the doors, usher people to their pews, take up the 
offering. 


> Give children opportunities to do things that make worship 
more meaningful or participatory. Give them bookmarks 
to mark the hymns and Scripture readings for the day. 


> Provide sermon response sheets for children. Many fine 
books provide ideas for doing this. Carolyn Brown 
(Abingdon Press) has written Forbid Them Not: Including 
Children in Worship for each of the three lectionary years. 
These books provide excellent sermon activities for chil- 


dren. As they listen, children write or draw something in 


response to the sermon. The books provide instruction 
about difficult words in the Scripture. In addition, there are 
suggestions for hymns that are appropriate for all ages. 


> One Presbyterian church in Saskatchewan with few chil- 
dren in the congregation works hard to include children in 
all-ages worship. At sermon time, the children move to 
special tables at the side of the sanctuary. This gives chil- 
dren a chance to move and stretch. The children work qui- 
etly on an activity based on the theme of the service. Other 
congregations give children a sermon sheet and a pencil 
crayon in the regular bulletin. The children stay with their 
families and use this sheet during sermon time. 
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(c) Form an All-Ages Worship Planning Committee. This 
group should include the minister, another adult, a music 
leader, a youth and a child. The committee could plan special 
worship events such as Thanksgiving, the first Sunday of 
Advent, Christmas, Good Friday and Easter. Celebrate and The 
Whole People of God are particularly sensitive to the celebra- 
tions of the Christian calendar and provide resources that can 
be adapted to a worship setting. [4 


If your congregation has a small church school and has dis- 
covered other ways to offer Christian education, please send 
your suggestions to: Dorothy Henderson, 50 Wynford Drive, 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Dorothy Henderson is a curriculum development editor for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Most of the § be and resources sugge ed 
from the Resource Distribution Centre « 
Room, The Presbyterian Church in Cana 
Drive, North York, Ont. M3C 1J7 or 1-800-619 30 
item is not available there, the staff will 

nay be ae! _ - 


In Death 


Don’t weep for me at the last breath 
because this ending starts a beginning 
of free symphony concerts 

from the chandelier 
of any concert hall I choose. 


With a soul that flies to the clouds 
Using the white fluff as a trampoline. 


I'll ballet with the ballerinas 
and rebel by bending my knees and flexing my toes. 


Perhaps I'll write a play with Shakespeare 

(if I find the spare time) 

or discover Saturn with Columbus 

(if his wings are up for it), 

and world tours will be as common as breakfasts 
and ice-cream will be cavity-free. 


Do not cry for me at the last breath 

for an existence of dreams full of wakenings 
and gravity chains 

shall dissolve 


and at last ll be able to live. 
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The Nominees for Moderator 
of the 122nd General Assembly 


When the 122nd General Assembly opens at Charlottetown on Thursday, June 6, 1996, a new 
Moderator will be elected. The official nominee will come from among seven candidates, 
nominated by at least two presbyteries, and voted on prior to the Assembly by all members 
of presbyteries across Canada. We introduce the seven nominees. 


Tam Corbett 


| bisieas in 1996, Tam Corbett will complete nearly four years 
as the executive secretary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety (WMS). She’s excited by the recently adopted five-year 
plan of the WMS which offers local groups the opportunity for 
more flexibility and experimentation in mission. 

Corbett has also served as a diaconal worker in the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan, as a regional secretary for the WMS 
and as a presbytery diaconal worker. After the 1991 death of 
her husband, Don Corbett, who was minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Quebec, at the time, she continued to serve that congregation 
for a year. 

Not surprisingly, Corbett is concerned lest the diaconal 
worker become an endangered species. She hopes the church 
will recognize that “diaconal ministry offers the nurturing of 
teamwork and community, and the possibility of new models 
of ministry.” 

Corbett worries that under pressure the church might be- 
come “self-absorbed with its problems and adopt a survivalist, 
fortress mentality.” The pains we now experience, she believes, 
come from God calling us to reach out into the community and 
wider world. They signal “pregnancy not malignancy.” 


Karl English 


arl English has worked in pastoral ministry since graduat- 

ing from Knox College in 1960. Since 1978, he has served 
in St. Andrew’s, Calgary. For him, English says, “the most basic 
things have proven to be the most important: worship, Christian 
education and pastoral support.” For 18 years, he also served on 
the board of Ewart College, 12 years as its convener. And for 14 
years, he was a member of the Administrative Council. 

English believes that in an increasingly secular and pluralis- 
tic age, it is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
Christian education. “Adults,” he declares, “are hungry for 
Bible study that immerses them in biblical thought and which 
they can relate to their daily lives.” 

English tries to minister in a way “which results in pastoral 
care being everybody’s responsibility.” This approach has 
helped the St. Andrew’s congregation to retain its vitality and 
grow during his nearly two decades there. 

Today, many find the explosion of scientific and medical 
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Whereas Presbyterians claim be- 
lief in the “priesthood of all believ- 
ers,” too often, she feels, ministry 
and mission are left to professional 
clergy and missionaries. With this in 
mind, she would like to see theologi- 
cal education become more available 
for all people. 

She also believes congregations 
need to become more intentional in 
welcoming people of different cultures and religious experi- 
ences. Corbett was raised in a Buddhist family in Vancouver, 
later becoming a Christian under the influence of a teacher. 
“Youth and newcomers,” she says, “should no longer be made 
to feel like spectators in our church.” 

In an age when the church is tempted to adopt the world’s 
standards of economic security and hierarchical relationships of 
power, the watchword for the church, Tam Corbett emphasizes, 
must be service. Christians must know whom they serve and, 
“with confidence and humility, be open to the working of the 
Spirit in others.” 


discoveries which present new and 
difficult ethical dilemmas disturbing. 
English believes the church should 
help people deal with these in the 
context of faith. To do this, he says, 
the church “needs to listen to its 
people, to the world and to the Holy 
Spirit.” Only then can it respond ap- 
propriately and faithfully. 

English believes our church, both 
in congregations and nationally, needs a clear vision for the fu- 
ture. In formulating it, he says, we will “need to focus on what 
we do well and use that as a base for reaching out.” 

Those who know Karl English well describe him as one 
who “knows the letter of the law as well as the spirit of the law, 
and seeks to educate people into a faith-filled life which utilizes 
all their gifts and talents.” 
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John Ferrier 


Ithough a native of Cambridge, Ontario, John Ferrier has 

spent all of his ministry in Western Canada since graduat- 
ing from Knox College in 1974. After serving in Chauvin and 
Wainwright, Alberta, for five years, he has spent the past 17 
years as minister of Knox Church, Weyburn, Saskatchewan. 

Ferrier describes himself as providing a fairly conservative, 
traditional ministry — which, he fears, is not working as well 
as it once did. Part of the solution, he believes, will be found in 
the greater training and deployment of laypeople. “A lot of the 
power of the church,” he says, “lies with the laity.” The past 
year or so, Knox congregation in Weyburn has become more 
intentional in the area of pastoral care and has introduced the 
lay ministry program developed by Melvin Steinbron. 

Ferrier wonders if future ministry will be as tied to buildings 
as it has been in the past. In Saskatchewan, he points out, a de- 
clining population must maintain buildings increasingly in need 
of repair. 

On the national level, Ferrier would like to see the church 
emphasize lay training. He also believes we have tried too long 
“to cover the whole waterfront” on issues such as social justice. 


‘Grant MacDonald 


rant MacDonald has led the same congregation, St. 

Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario, for 31 years. He has also 
served on the board of Knox College and as a member of the 
development committee of the college. 

If he were called to serve as Moderator, MacDonald says he 
would “work tirelessly through the year to find ways to link in 
dialogue, ritual and celebration the rich diversity of this won- 
derful community we call The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada.” In doing that, he hopes laity and clergy, people of many 
races from coast to coast, would be able to reclaim “the excit- 
ing heritage that is ours, and sense afresh our unique identity as 
a communion.” 

MacDonald believes there are certain things people should 
expect in every Presbyterian congregation. The core beliefs of 
the Christian faith need to receive front-page attention. People 
should find a community sensitive to the needs of the whole 
family and leaders who are aware of the issues of life and who 
will challenge both minds and wills with the gospel. 

He recognizes that our denomination, along with most 
others, is passing through a time of crisis. Despite the hand- 


Peter Ruddell 


S ince graduating from Knox College in 1962, Peter Ruddell, 
now minister of Hopedale congregation in Oakville, 
Ontario, has served congregations in Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. He also served a short 
stint as general secretary of the Board of World Mission 
before restructuring was introduced. Throughout his ministry, 
he has been active on the boards and committees of the 
church at all levels, including moderator and clerk of 
presbytery. 
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As a small denomination, he says, we 
will have to pick and choose issues, 
and accept the flak of those who do 
not like our choices. “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with a small denomination 
with modest-sized congregations,” 
he says, “as long as we don’t pretend 
we're as large as the United or Ro- 
man Catholic churches.” 

Preparing students for ministry in 
the West is also a major concern for Ferrier. He wishes the col- 
leges could find ways to provide more internships there. 

Presbyterian structures, which work well in areas of high 
concentration of Presbyterians, become, he believes, a burden 
in places like Saskatchewan where they overburden limited re- 
sources and people. They must be modified to fit the situation, 
he declares. 

John Ferrier would like to be known as a minister who is 
caring and available to people in need. Those who have experi- 
enced Ferrier’s ministry say he more than fulfils his ideal. 


wringing and dire predictions of 
some, MacDonald sees the present as 
a time of opportunity and hope. “‘It is 
in crisis,” he says, “we discover our 
real energy and the authentic purpose 
of the church as it arises from living 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the substance of our everyday lives.” 

MacDonald points to the theme 
“Unleashing the Laity,” chosen by 
the local host committee in Kitchener-Waterloo for the General 
Assembly in 1995, which suggests a new and more exciting 
role for the laity in the 21st century. He has hope for the laity 
who are awakening to the fact that “in the lives and through the 
actions of each Christian, Jesus’ Church lives and becomes the 
leaven of change and reconciliation with God and with one 
another.” 

Grant MacDonald has become well-known and appreciated 
in many homes throughout southwestern Ontario for worship 
services televised from St. Andrew’s. 


Ruddell believes it is “imperative 
that the church exercise its prophetic 
and pastoral responsibility” in an age 
of violence, dislocation and the 
breakdown of traditional values when 
fear is apt to make the church self- 
centred and self-protective. In such a 
time, he says, it is important for the 
church to get “back to the roots of its 
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faith, the good news of Jesus Christ, and to learn to share that 
faith story with a hurting world.” In that process, he believes, 
we will lose our fear. 

Ruddell took postgraduate studies at the Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education in Richmond, Virginia. That 
may, in part, account for his passion that the church foster ac- 
tivities which engage people of all ages in its mission. “In 


Stanley Self 


e must either evangelize today or fossilize tomorrow.” 

Those words summarize the direction and emphasis of 
Stanley Self’s nearly 42 years of ministry. At present, he serves 
St. Andrew’s, Trenton, Ontario. Before that, he spent 21 years 
as a chaplain in the armed forces. Throughout his ministry, 
he has been involved in church extension and several 
building projects. 

While never wishing to undervalue the importance of aca- 
demic excellence, doctrinal correctness or proper procedures, 
Self worries “we have lost touch with the real world of people 
who are hurting and hungry both spiritually and physically.” 
Today, he says, people are “no longer interested in pious plati- 
tudes. They want to know now that someone really cares about 
them and that our God is truly able to supply all of their needs 


Wilma Welsh 


ANA Welsh has spent 35 years as a layperson serving the 
national church, including time in Taiwan between 1969 
and 1975. It is not surprising she views a healthy partnership of 
mutual support between clergy and laity as critical to the health 
and pastoral ministry of the church. She was ordained an elder 
in 1967, now serving on the session of Glebe Church, Toronto, 
and as representative elder to the Presbytery of East Toronto. 

The mission of the church has always been at the centre of 
Welsh’s life. She has used holiday and continuing education 
time to visit India, Pakistan, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. She recently returned to Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. “Through Presbyterians Sharing...,” she says, “as 
members of the Presbyterian Church, we are privileged to be in 
partnership with 20 national churches around the world. In 
many of these countries, we share financially; but, in many, we 
also share our best resource: committed Christians.” 

Welsh believes that in a constantly changing world where 


particular,” he says, “children and youth should be given, inten- 
tionally and creatively, opportunities to share their gifts for the 
benefit of the whole faith community.” 

Peter Ruddell believes the church must be a community that 
provides room for the Holy Spirit to move and act. “The church 
has to expect calls to go down new paths,” he says, “to try 
something not tried before, to grow.” 


out of the riches of his grace.” Re- 
newal from within, he believes, will 
bring an influx from without. 

Besides his work within the church 
(The Presbyterian College Senate, 
moderator of numerous courts), Self 
has always been active in the com- 
munity — in Scouting, ministerial as- 
sociations, hospital care committees 
and serving as a volunteer chaplain. 

Through it all, Stan Self believes there 1s a need “to renew 
our whole-hearted commitment to the call of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. His invitation ‘to come and follow me’ is as relevant 
today as it has ever been.” 


life is often made difficult by fre- 
quent human rights violations, the 
Church’s solidarity with suffering 
people is often the only hope they 
have. When she visited Central 
America, one man said to her that he 
would “probably be alive tomorrow 
because you’ are with me today.” 
Welsh frequently shares the mission 
story with congregations and groups. 

She also recognizes the needs and mission of the local con- 
gregation. “We are not a big church,” she says, “but we have al- 
ways been willing to share and work alongside our brothers and 
sisters in Christ in Canada and around the world.” But she adds, 
“Whether it be in Canada or overseas, there is only one mission.” 

If Wilma Welsh were elected Moderator, she would be the 
first layperson to serve in that office. 


A four-day workshop 
with Kev. Koy Oswald 
of The Alban Institute 


April 15-18, 1996 
Ottawa, Ontario 


February 1996 


Healthy Leaders! Healthy Churches! 


Cost: $300 plus room, board and travel 


460 Raglan Street South, Renfrew, Ontario K7V 1K8 


or e-mail: grant.wilson@ifbbs.synapse.net 
(sponsored by the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew) 


For Clergy, Elders, Lay Leaders 
For more information, contact: 
Rev. Dr. Martin Kreplin 


Tel. (613) 452-5452 
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Candle. 
jor 


he Lenten season is supposed to 

be a time when the Church con- 

templates the significance of the 
cross and the meaning of the Suffering 
Messiah. God calls Christians to reflect on 
how God takes something as horribly 
tragic as Christ’s crucifixion and uses it to 
save us and heal us. For typical congrega- 
tions in a typical year, this usually means 
retelling traditional Passiontide stories and 
trying to grasp their meaning on an intel- 
lectual level. But our congregation in At- 
wood, Ontario, went through a time of 
hard learning during Lent two years ago. 

On the day after Ash Wednesday, a car 
struck a 10-year-old girl from our congre- 
gation. She sustained serious head injuries 
and was rushed in critical condition to the 
Children’s Hospital of Western Ontario in 
London. For the first 48 hours while Lind- 
sey clung to life, we began the long, agon- 
izing wait with her family. We felt 
helpless to do anything for her — we 
could only hold our collective breath, 
hoping and praying she’d survive. 

When we received word that her in- 
juries no longer threatened her life, we 
all let out sighs of relief and silent prayers 
of thanks. But then began another long, 


by Tim Purvis 


agonizing wait while we learned the full 
extent of her injuries. Would she ever 
regain consciousness? Would she have 
permanent brain damage? Would she 
ever be able to walk or speak again? 
We didn’t know. Nobody knew. 

Life in the wider world 
went on as usual. Pundits 
analysed a new federal 
budget. Tonya and Nancy 
captured media attention 
in Lillehammer. And the 


critically injures 
al0-year-old 


learned to pray as a community, lighting 
prayer candles in windows all over town 
and country, and keeping our vigil for 
several evenings. We learned radical 
hope and dependence upon God. 

And, in the process, we experienced 
the power of suffering 
love. We willingly en- 
tered into pain and dark- 
ness to be with Lindsey, 
to be with her family, to 
be with her classmates at 


Hebron mosque massacre during Lent, school, and to be with 
threatened an already del- a congregation each other. We set aside 
icate Middle East peace = == fears of not knowing what 
accord. But our worldhad S§0@€S thr oOug. h to say and visited the hos- 
shrunk to the size ofa sq fime of pital. We overcame per- 
single hospital bed.  ... sonal doubts, questions 

Lindsey’s accident af- har d learning and struggles with our 


fected everyone in our 

tiny rural community. It shook us up and 
rattled our comfortable faith. We tried 
our best to make sense of it. We strug- 
gled with feelings of helplessness and in- 
adequacy in the face of something dark 
and sinister and far more powerful than 
all our combined human resources. And 
we asked, “Where is God in all this?” 

Suddenly, the reality of the cross and 
the Suffering Messiah hit home for us. 
Because we were living it. 

As a congregation, we came to realize 
how fragile our existence is, how slender 
the thread that holds it, and how quickly 
and easily it can snap. We came to real- 
ize how we do depend upon God for 
every breath and heartbeat. 

We learned to wait and pray — not 
as a pious platitude, not as a reli- 
gious way of avoiding real action, 
but in prayer which acknowledges 
we had reached the limits of human 
ability and were helpless to do any- 
thing else but rely on God. We 


Jung Soon Kim 


own mortality to spend 
time with the hurting family. And 
through it all, we experienced anew the 
presence and power of God. 

This story ended happily. We wit- 
nessed the miracle of Lindsey’s complete 
recovery over the six weeks following 
her accident. For that we give thanks. 
And we witnessed our congregation 
draw closer together, and closer to God. 
For that we give thanks as well. 

We’ ve been hearing a lot lately that 
the old ways of being the Church are fast 
disappearing. We’re questioning the 
value and effectiveness of the Church’s 
ministry. We often wonder whether or 
not we do any good. But our congrega- 
tion’s experience reminds us of what the 
Church is all about. The Church is still 
the place where God’s grace and pres- 
ence becomes real in people’s lives, 
especially in times of suffering. LY 


Tim Purvis is minister of Atwood Church, 
Atwood, Ont. 
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Mount Allison University 
Sackville, New Brunswick 


May 31 - June 2, 1996 


Sponsored by: 
The Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Conference Schedule 


FRIDAY, MAy 31 
2 -7 p.m. Registration 
7 p.m Opening worship, songs, gathering, exercises 


(teach theme song) SUNDAY, JUNE 2 
7:30 Welcome, Introductions, Announcements 7:30 a.m. Breakfast 
7:45 Storyteller 10:00 Worship Service (hosted by St. Andrew's 
8:15 Break at Convocation Hall, with Dr. Walters 
8:30 Theme Presentation preaching) 
10:00 Come toa Party! 12:00 me alionch 


2:00 Storyteller 
SATURDAY JUNE 1 2:30 Bible Study with the Morris’ 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast 3:15 Break (recital, tour, message from a guest) 
9:00 a.m. Morning worship 5:45 Dinner 


Re: cae Ate MDE 7:00 Communion, with Dr. Walters’ 4th 

11:00-12:00 Theme Presentation address. 

12:00-1:30 Lunch 8:30 Closing 

1:30-3:00 Workshop 1 Refreshments 

3:15-4:30 Workshop 2 7 

4:30 Opportunity for tours, recitals, etc MONDAY, JUNE 3 

6:30 Banquet 7:30 a.m. Breakfast 

8:30 Ceilidh (same location as Shuttle to Ferry, airport. 
Banquet) HEADING HOME 


Information on Presenters 


THEME SPEAKER 
Rev. Dr. Stanley Walters. Minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. He has strong interests in biblical interpretation - how 
God's people may best hear what the Holy Spirit speaks to them through Scripture; in worship, in study and in living. Professor of 
Old Testament Languages and Literature at Knox College, Toronto for 16 years. His work there was with those who train for the 
ministry of word and sacrament, both at the M.Div. and advanced degree levels. Many will remember his Iectures, and his use of 
visual aids including cartoons and sacred art. Formerly Walters was Chairman of the Department of Religion at Central Michigan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, where he had been brought to establish the department. Ph.D. in ancient near eastern languages from Yale 
University and the Th.M. from Princeton Theological Seminary. He is a founding member of Qahal, the Society for Interpreting the 
Old Testament as Scripture. His work on the Jacob stories appears as an extended article in the “Anchor Bible Dictionary.” 


BIBLE STUDY LEADERS 
Rev. Dr. Harrold Morris. Recently retired after 38 years of pastoral ministry to congregations of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
“In the Name of Jesus” underlines our approach to the understanding of Scripture, and our development of the Congress 96 theme. 
Rev. Jean Morris. Minister at Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church, Calgary, Alberta. She is committed to congregational ministry and 
the role of teaching elder within the community of faith. Jean is currently working on a Th.M. thesis which will explore the doctrine 
of vocation, particularly in reference to the laity, and its expression within the Presbyterian Church in Canada. A key question as a 
Bible study leader for Congress 96 is “How do we as Christians, grounded in the Word of God, live out our faith in the name of 
Jesus?” 


MUSIC AND WORSHIP LEADERS 
Rev. Glenn Cooper, Rev. Iona MacLean. \ona and Glenn are both clergy of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Jona is minister at 
First Presbyterian Church, Pictou, Nova Scotia. Glenn, her husband, is with the national staff of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
working out of both Pictou and the denominational office in Toronto. Iona is a professionally-trained musician and served on the 
Church’s Hymn Book Task Force, which will present the new Book of Praise to the 1996 Assembly in Charlottetown. Glenn, who 
worked in broadcasting before preparing for the ministry, was a member of the Worship Committee that produced our Church’s Book 
of Common Worship in 1991 and is host of a syndicated radio program called “I'he Hymn Book.” Iona recently played a leading role 
in the musical “The Bandmaster” performed in Nova Scotia. With so many gathered “in the name of Jesus”, our worship together is 
bound to be joyful. It’s going to be a great time! 


May 31 - June 2, 1996 
Sackville NB 


Registration Form 


Name: (please print) Primary Phone: 
Address: 


Other phone: 


| JYouth Delegate (15+) Adult Delegate Mission Society Delegate 


Congregation/Presbytery 


Food Allergies/Medical concerns 


Workshop Choices (Order of Preference, by Number) 


Travel:__ Air to Moncton NB Arrival Time Depart to General Assembly, Charlottetown 
Commissioners to Assembly please make travel arrangements through the Assembly Office 
Transportation required on departure Yes___ No____ Desstination 
RETURN THIS FOR 


M AND A NONREFUND 
z H + = OF $50 ABLE DEPOSIT 
Registration (imited to 325) #90 (cheque or money order payable to Congress 96 


__ $235.00 before April 15/96) _ $250.00 After April 15/96 _ $125 Congress events & banquet only Cheque / money order enclosed. » 
The registration fee includes room and board and meals at Mount Allison, the Saturday Banquet & Ceilidh and Congress. Please make 
cheque or money order payable to Congress 96. SUNDAY NIGHT IS EXTRA. 


Workshops, etc 


Dealing with Grief and Pain 
Worship and Life 
Coverdale Drama 
Poor in our Midst Relationships in the Name of Jesus 
Reforming Social Fabric Fun in the Name of Jesus 
Sexual Abuse Mission - We Teach Children 
Bible and Family Violence Mission - Reach Out _ 
Deepening Your Spiritual Life Mission - Comfort in Times of Illness 
Rural Ministry Mission - To be Named 


Family Report Choir, Celtic Air 
Faith Sharing Congress Choir 
Surfing the Net, Presbyterian Style 


OOonN oon WN — 


The Local arrangements committee will 
be in touch with you with information 
on travel and directions. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 
PO BOX 1604 
SACKVILLE NB EOA 3C0 


Cxsngress 96 


May 31 - June 2, 1996 Mount Allison University 
Sackville NB Canada 


ALL IN THE NAME OF JESUS 


Words by Bruce Holton 


RCAC in the name of Jesus. ~J 

@e  8=— The moon and wind and stars are free, oT 

= ~~ Allin the name of Jesus. ' 

— The church bell rings on Sunday morn; ’ 

=p §~= A soul departs, a baby’s born; > 

= The earth bears fruit and wheat and corn; . 
=e 8 =a Allin the name of Jesus. 2 
> y 
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The morning bird salutes the dawn, 
All in the name of Jesus. 

The setting sun says day is done, 
All in the name of Jesus. 

A poor man finds a needed friend, 
A mother prays that war will end 

A preacher has a flock to tend; 

All in the name of Jesus. 


The river rolls on to the sea, 
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So raise your voice in praise and song, 
All in the name of Jesus. 

And thank the Lord that He was born, 
All in the name of Jesus. 

He walks among us, rich and poor, 

To save our souls from Satan’s door, 
He's Lord above, so sing once more, 
All in the name of Jesus. 
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A religious reviv 
culminates in fiv 
adult baptisms, 
90 confirmation 
69 Marriages 
and Communion 


tion Newspapers Ltd., Kenya 


had never experienced a mission 

like this one. It began like any 

other. Session and congregational 

leaders were mobilized. A pro- 

gram was planned, space booked 

and speakers invited. Congrega- 
tional leaders were trained like the 70 
who Jesus sent out. They went out in 
pairs in an intensive week-long, door- 
to-door visitation. 

During their training, the visitors 
asked, “What do I say when I visit?” 
The answers: “Be yourself.” “Greet 
people as you always do, and be inter- 
ested in them.” “Invite them to come to 
the hill in the school compound.” 

The mission took place in the com- 
munity served by the Ruthimitu congre- 
gation of Dagoretti Parish on the 
western edge of Nairobi, Kenya. The 
pastor in charge is Timothy Njoya, the 
E. H. Johnson Award recipient for 1995. 

On Sunday, special prayers were 
said in all seven congregations of the 
parish, and the visitors sent out. No 
tracts, no invitation cards, no scripts — 
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Dr. Timothy Njoya baptizes 
new members. 


only people anxious to meet people. 
From Monday through Thursday, visits 
were made, greetings exchanged and 
invitations offered. 

From Friday until Sunday, we moved 
into a different mode. Crowds gathered. 
Choirs sang. The banner over the dais at 
the bottom of the hill proclaimed: “Then 
I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for 
the first heaven and the first earth had 
passed away” (Revelation 21:1, 2). 

To my dismay, the program indicat- 
ed that, 21 times over the next three 
days, speakers would address those who 
gathered on the hillside — from this one 
text! It couldn’t work. It would drive 
people away. On the Saturday after- 
noon, I would be the 15th speaker. But 
despite my fears, the crowds continued 
to gather as the program progressed. 

On the final day, along with over 
3,000 others, I returned to the hillside in 
the schoolyard for the final mission ser- 
vice. Some speakers testified to the new 
heaven and the new earth in their lives. 
Others spoke of the need for the com- 
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munity and nation to rise above the old 
heaven and earth and to claim the 
promise of God for their future. Njoya 
spoke, as he had in Canada, of the theo- 
logical insight of God’s emanation in this 
world of creation. All that has come to 
be, all that is, is of God. God is the pot- 
ter, reshaping lives and making a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

The final speaker spoke and sang with 
his wife of his call into the Christian life. 
He ended with an invitation to his hear- 
ers to do likewise — to embrace the new 
heaven and the new earth which God 
brings to life. A number came forward 
and were welcomed in song, prayer and 
with a traditional embrace. Then, all 
3,000 or more of us ate a meal together 
— a full meal prepared by the Women’s 
Guild and funded by the session. 

It could have ended there, but it didn’t. 
It had only begun to move to the climax. 

The Presbyterian Church in East 
Africa requires that married members of 
the church be properly married, both in 
the eyes of the state and with the blessing 


of the church. Traditional 
marriages, polygamy, or per- 
sonal arrangements are not 
accepted. In the weeks fol- 
lowing the mission, Njoya 
counselled potential new- 
comers to his flock. 

Six weeks later, I returned 
to Ruthimitu to take part in 
the culmination of the mis- 
sion. The text remained the 
same — “A New Heaven and 
a New Earth.” During wor- 
ship, those who had come 
forward at the mission came 
forward again. But this time 
to celebrate and perform the 
sacraments and ordinances of 
the Church: five adult baptisms, 50 con- 
firmations, 65 marriages (the principals in 
appropriate dress) and Communion for 
the 4,000 present. What a finale. 

Twenty-one sermons from the same 
text on the mount beside the school. And 
a mission which made the text come true 
in lives and in colourful pageant. 


That was last Sunday. This Sunday, I 
will preach at Ruthimitu again. What text 
will I use? 3 


lan Clark is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada serving with the Church of 
East Africa in Kenya. 
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Why Uzzah Died 


by Eugene H. Peterson 


Ts Ark of the Covenant was a 
rectangular box, not quite four 
feet in length and a little over two 
feet in depth and width. It was construct- 
ed of wood and plated with gold. Its lid 
of solid gold was called the mercy seat. 
Two cherubim, angel-like figures at e1- 
ther end, framed the space 
around the central mercy 
seat from which God’s 
word was honoured. 

The Ark contained 
three items: the tablets of 


Uzzah is the 
patron saint © 
of those who 


all, he loved. He entered into covenants 
with his people, giving them the dignity 
of sharing his work, living by faith and 
in love. 

The Ark kept all this before them. 
That was its purpose — to hold up the 
evidence of the kind of God with whom 
they had to do. This was 
not a piece of memorabil- 
ia but a display of what 
was going on (what was 
always going on, what 
was still going on): God’s 


stone that Moses had de- uncritically presence and action 
livered to the people from @ynbrace — among them worked into 
Sinai, a jar of manna from the material (stone and 
the wilderness years of technology pottery and wood) of their 
wandering, and Aaron’s without lives. The closest thing to 
rod which budded. These — it in Christian practice is 
objects were the continu- — regar d to the the sacraments, material 
ing and reminding evi- yature of evidence of God’s action 
dence that God worked in our common lives 
among them: commanded The Holy using common materials 


them (the tablets), provid- 

ed for them (the manna), and saved them 
(the rod). The Ark provided a centre, 
giving worship a hard, historical focus to 
the revealed character of God whom they 
worshipped. 

The Ark did not have magical proper- 
ties, nor did the Hebrews suppose it did. 
The Hebrews were not a superstitious 
people. They didn’t think the Ark made 
them lucky. They didn’t suppose the Ark 
was a source of power they could plug 
into. The Hebrews were a historical 
people. They believed God worked in 
their lives — God did things. 

God was not a blurred glow of senti- 
ment. God was not an abstract concept. 
God was not a remote legislator passing 
laws on gravity and adultery. God was 
not a bearded judge, austere and exact- 
ing. God was personal in history: creat- 
ing, directing, saving, blessing. God 
entered the affairs of men and women 
and, when he did, he judged and saved, 
called to account and blessed. Most of 
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for his work. God enter- 
ing into the ordinariness (water and 
bread and wine) of our lives, working his 
saving and sanctifying purposes there. 
That is what David went to get, this 
Ark that had been sitting for 20 years in 
the village of Kiriath Jearim in the house 
of the old priest Abinadab. 
Abinadab assigned 
his two priest sons, 
Uzzah and Ahio, 
to supervise deliv- 
ery of the Ark to 
Jerusalem. In 
Jerusalem, the 
Ark would re- 
cover the mem- 
ories of God’s 
long dealings 
with his people. 
In Jerusalem, 
the Ark would 
provide a place 


tribes of Tsrael 


and Judah in God’s rule, not merely in 
David’s government. 

They put the Ark on an ox-cart, 
Brother Ahio ahead leading the oxen and 
Brother Uzzah alongside. One of the 
oxen stepped in a rut and stumbled. The 
cart lurched, and the Ark began to slide 
off. Uzzah reflexively reached out to 
steady it. And he died. 

Why did Uzzah die? Why did God, as 
the text puts it so bluntly, smite him? It is 
difficult to fit this episode into our pic- 
ture of the God who is consistently re- 
vealed as the giver of life, patiently 
calling us to repentance, constantly seek- 
ing the lost, undeflected in his steadfast 
love for us. It doesn’t set easily with us 
when we come across an assertion that 
God kills. Judgement, certainly, but sud- 
den death? The story of the slaying of 
Ananias and Sapphira in the New Testa- 
ment Acts of the Apostles evokes similar- 
ly puzzled responses in us. But the text 
does not answer our questions. We will 
likely go to our graves scratching our 
heads over this. Sometimes, the Bible 
raises more questions than it answers! 

When a story-teller leaves gaps in the 
story, there is an implicit invitation for us 
to fill in the 
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blanks. We are not free to insert what- 
ever suits our fancy — our imaginations 
must work within the constraints of the 
context. But within those constraints, our 
praying imaginations are given licence to 
take a hand in entering the world of the 
text and participating in it. 

Over the centuries, as the Christian 
imagination has reflected on Uzzah’s 
death, one insight reappears over and 
over: it is fatal to take charge of God. 
Uzzah is the person who has God in a 
box and officiously assumes responsibil- 
ity for keeping him safe from the mud 
and dust of the world. Men and women 
keep showing up in religious precincts 
who take upon themselves to protect 
God from the vulgarity of sinners and the 
ignorance of commoners. 

In this imaginative context, we can 
see that Uzzah’s reflexive act, reaching 
out to steady the Ark as the oxen 
stumbled, was not the mistake of a mo- 
ment; it was a piece of his lifelong obses- 
sion with managing the Ark. There were 
Mosaic traditions that gave clear direc- 
tions regarding the handling of the Ark: 
it was not to be touched by human hands 
but carried by Levites only on poles in- 
serted through rings attached to the Ark. 
He ignored (defied!) the Mosaic direc- 
tions and substituted the latest Philistine 
technological innovation — an ox-cart, 
of all things. A well-designed ox-cart is 
undeniably more efficient for moving the 
Ark about than plodding Levites. But it 
is also impersonal — the replacement of 
consecrated people by an efficient 
machine. 

Uzzah is the patron saint of those who 
uncritically embrace technology without 
regard to the nature of The Holy. Uzzah 
was in charge (he thought) of God, and 
meant to stay in charge. Uzzah had God 
where he wanted him and intended to 
keep him there. The eventual conse- 
quence of this kind of life is death, for 
God will not be managed. God will not 
be put and kept in a box, whether the box 
is constructed of crafted wood or hewn 
stone or brilliant ideas or fine feelings. 
We do not take care of God; God takes 
care of us. 

Holy Scripture posts Uzzah as a dan- 
ger sign for us: “Beware the God.” It is 
especially important to have »such a sign 
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posted in places designated for religious 
worship and learning. We enter a church 
or school to learn of God, be trained in 
knowledge and obedience and prayer. 
And we do get what we came for — 
truth that centres, words that command 
and comfort, rituals that stabilize, work 
that has purpose, a community of rela- 
tionships, forgiveness that frees. 

We find God. We change our ways. 
We repent and believe and follow. We 
rearrange our circumstances and re- 
establish our routines around what now 
gives meaning and hope. We take on re- 
sponsibilities in the wonderful new 
world of worship and work. We advance 
in the ranks and, before we know it, we 
are telling others what to do and how to 
do it. All this is good and right. And, 
then, we cross a line — we get bossy and 
cranky on behalf of God. We began by 
finding in God a way to live nightly and 
well and, then, along the way, we take 
over God’s work for him and take charge 
of making sure others live rightly and 
well. We get the idea that we are impor- 
tant (self-important) because we are 
around the Important. 

Religion is a breeding ground for this 
kind of thing. Not infrequently, these 
God-managing men and women work 
themselves into positions of leadership. 
Over the years, the basics with which 
they began — the elements of reverence 
and awe, the spirit of love and faith — 
erode and shrivel. Finally, there is noth- 
ing left. They are dead to God. 

Uzzah is a warning. If we think and 
act like that, we will be dead men and 
women, sooner or later. Dead in our 
spirits. Dead to the aliveness of God. 
Jesus called such people “whitewashed 
tombs ... full of the bones of the dead” 
(Matthew 23:27). 

Uzzah’s death was not sudden; it was 
years in the making. His “dead works” 
accumulated within him like the bones of 
the dead, suffocating the spirit of praise 
and faith and worship. 4 


Read this story in II Samuel 6:1-11. 


Eugene Peterson is professor of spiritual 
theology at Regent College, Vancouver, and 
founding pastor of Christ Our King Presby- 
terian Church in Bel Air, Maryland, where he 
ministered for 29 years. 
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Montreal: 


A Tale of Four Churches 


by Kate Jordan 


with Lynne Donovan, Bob Jensen and Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette 


ontreal’s rising secularism 
challenges churches to ask 
the question: “What does it 


mean to be the Church?” Wrestling with 
this question, they move past denial 
about their decline to respond and adapt. 


Maplewood 
Presbyterian Church: 
An Exercise in Middle Age 


Maplewood is located in Chateauguay, 
Quebec, a bedroom community for Mon- 
treal. Chateauguay’s population of 
42,000 is 25 per cent English-speaking, 
down from 90 per cent a few years ago. 
The congregation recently celebrated its 
35th anniversary. It spends much time 
looking at itself through the lens of the 
reality of 25 years ago: two morning ser- 
vices, 200 children in church school and 
so on. Such reminiscing can be hard on 
morale. Numbers today have been de- 
pleted by 60 per cent, and a good church 
school is 15. Others may conclude we 
are “over the hill.” Middle-age crisis, 
perhaps, but not over the hill. 

Middle age can be an exciting time of 
taking stock, of looking inward and ask- 
ing questions of purpose. Such soul- 
searching always involves struggle. 

Without the people or the energy to 
be all things to all people, how do we de- 
termine what we will throw our hearts 
into? With financial resources at subsis- 
tence levels, where do we cut back? 
Quebec’s uncertain political and eco- 
nomic environment makes it more diffi- 
cult. Most anglophones look to the 
church as the one English-speaking insti- 
tution that remains secure and familiar. 
Our situation calls us to be more deliber- 
ate in deciding what to pursue. 

A year and a half ago, Maplewood 
developed a Future Directions Commit- 
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tee to help lead the congregation through 
a series of discussions about its purpose. 
A mission statement focusing on wor- 
ship, spiritual growth, ministry to one an- 
other and mission to the world was 
developed. Priorities must be established 
to ensure limited resources 
are directed toward the 


CONGREGATIONAL ‘' 


This is the 


Wednesday evenings for men and Thurs- 
day mornings for women. The youth 
group meets Friday evenings, and a 
younger group called the God Squad 
meets at the same time. During the year, 
family and youth retreats are held. 

The congregation has 
not had a minister since 


areas identified as most im- November 1993. Mem- 
portant. Reality dictates story of four bers provide strong 
that we spend more time on leadership. Elders and 
fund-raising. Montreal members lead worship 
Our journey as God’s churches —_— services, including the 
people continues, often with — sermons. Young people 
more questions than solu- their journeys also take some Sunday 
tions. At what point do we of faith are services. Members ex- 
look at options such as part- _susge ee press surprise at their 
time or cluster ministry? different, yet own abilities: “I never 
Should we look at partner. they all share thought | could stand up 
ships with neighbouring — front and pray or read 
Protestant churches? the question of the Bible, let alone do a 
The journey into middle how they will sermon.” 
age requires living with be the Church The experience has 


ambiguity. 


The Presbyterian Church of 
lie Perrot: Stepping Outside 
Familiar Patterns 


This congregation in the town of Pin- 
court is located on an island just off the 
West Island of Montreal, near Highway 
20, 40 kilometres from the city centre. 
The founders of the church placed it at 
the east end of Pincourt to serve the sur- 
rounding towns. At present, it is the only 
English Protestant church on the island, 
the nearest Presbyterian church being ap- 
proximately 12 kilometres east. 

The small congregation of 86 mem- 
bers and 50 adherents worships at 10:30 
a.m. every Sunday with Holy Commu- 
nion once.a month. It holds a prayer ser- 
vice on Sunday evenings and adult Bible 
studies Tuesday evenings, as well as 


produced a feeling of 

being close to God. 
There is the sense God is leading the 
members to be better lay workers. Elders 
ensure that all members and adherents in 
their districts are cared for. A prayer 
chain for special needs of the congrega- 
tion, friends and neighbours operates 
throughout the congregation. 

A search committee continues to look 
for a minister. At the same time, the 
congregation looks for other options 
such as a shared ministry with another 
West Island church or continuing with 
lay speakers and visiting preachers. 
Some interest has also been shown in 
“clustering.” 

The congregation believes it has a 
future as long as it continues to have 
faith and trust in Christ and a sense of 
mission for the growing community. 
With its readiness to accept new ideas 
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and its confidence in the gospel, the 
congregation believes it has a place on 
this island. 


Robert Campbell Memorial 
and Ephraim Scott Memorial: 
Journeying Together in Faith 


In 1991, these two congregations de- 
cided to twin their financial resources 
and call a ministry team to serve both 
congregations. Each congregation has a 
long history of committed service in the 
west end of Montreal. But with popula- 
tion shifts, huge buildings requiring more 
and more major maintenance, and an 
aging membership, a different model 
was needed. By twinning, each congre- 
gation could continue its ministry and 
share two half-time ministers. 

Both ministers serve the two congre- 
gations. They share in both worship 
services and in all aspects of the min- 
istry. Each congregation retains its own 
autonomy while joining for some com- 
mon events during the year, such as 
worship, a joint session meeting and 
community projects. This model, which 
provides a partner to share the journey, 
has given everyone a renewed sense of 
purpose and energy. Its strength rests in 
its mutuality of ministry for both clergy 
and laity. 

The congregations have been together 
for four good years. But as with all jour- 
neys, new opportunities and interesting 
turns appear in the road. The congrega- 
tion of Robert Campbell Memorial has 
recently agreed to sell its building to the 
Taiwanese Presbyterian Church in Mon- 
treal. It will continue to worship and 
maintain its mission from the same 
building. This will provide a new oppor- 
tunity to share and learn from each other 
in terms of language and culture as well 
as engaging in mission 

These experiences have taught the 
two congregations that God is always 
doing something new. There is no one 
way of being the Church. But, together, 
with a sense of belonging to each other 
in God’s service, we can respond 
effectively. a 


Kate Jordan is part of a team ministry with 
Coralie Jackson-Bissonnette at Ephraim 
Scott Memorial and Robert Campbell Memo- 
rial churches in Montreal. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


Remember Your Baptism 


Nora Gorham 


ut of a sense of the importance 

of baptism, Patterson Church, 

Toronto, developed a liturgy to 
recognize each other’s baptisms. The 
congregation realized that whether one 
serves on the property and finance com- 
mittee, in the choir or as WMS members 
or elders, it all began with 


ever they are on the way, this liturgy as- 
sures them of God’s loving care. As one 
member put it: “It brings the family to- 
gether — the individual and the Patter- 
son family — and it reminds us all that 

we are marked as children of God.” 
It also allows members to remember 
one another’s baptisms 


baptism — the momen- Recognizing and to give thanks. And it 
tous time when God reminds members of the 
chose us to be part of and baptismal vows they made to sup- 
heirs to his Kingdom. anniversaries port parents and children 

On the last Sunday of along with those who 
each month, the congrega- during worship have been baptized as 
tion is called to remember provides adults, It calls them to ac- 
all those whose baptismal count for their lives as 
anniversaries fall within special Christians and, particular- 
the month. At the begin- opportunities ly, as Christians in our 


ning of the month, the 
church sends letters to 
those with baptismal an- 
niversaries, inviting them to be present in 
church with parents, family and godpar- 
ents (if any) to receive a special blessing. 

During the worship service, they are 
called forward for prayer and to receive a 
blessing. Each one whose baptism is be- 
ing remembered is individually blessed 
with words from Scripture chosen by the 
minister with the recipient in mind. In 
the future, we plan to present a written 
copy of the blessing as a constant re- 
minder of this special day. 

This celebration of baptism provides 
many benefits for congregational mem- 
bers. All Christians experience up and 
down times in their faith journey. Wher- 
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for ministry 


community of faith. 

The celebration of 
baptismal anniversaries 
gives the whole family the opportunity to 
act together. Even members who may 
not be regular in attendance Sunday by 
Sunday make a special effort to attend 
for this remembrance and blessing. For 
the ministers, it provides a chance to 
pray with the family in a special way. 

“It gives us. an opportunity to focus 
upon a special family or individual,” 
says one member, “and to feel happy 
they are being blessed and are part of our 
fellowship.” 8 


Submitted by Nora Gorham who, along with 


Kenrick Keshwah, ministers at Patterson 
Church, Toronto. 


Rev. Kenrick 
Keshwah 

blessing members 
celebrating their 
baptism. 
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PCC News 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
he Synod of Saskatchewan held its 
annual meeting in St. James Church, 
Melfort, October 17-19. Rev. James 
McKay of Saskatoon was elected 
moderator. 

Highlights for the synod during 1995 
included the dedication of Trinity Church 
in Grenfell and the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of Camp Christopher. Appre- 
ciation was expressed for the vision of 
Rev. James Clarke, now retired in Port- 
land, Oregon, in obtaining the camp site, 
purchased a half-century ago by the 
Women’s Missionary Society (WD). 

In other matters before synod, Mar- 
garet Wilson was commissioned as 
synod educational consultant. Sharon 
Scott, field person in Western Canada for 
the Presbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment committee, led a discussion 
on the widening gap between the rich 
and the poor of the world, and how 
Christians can work toward positive 
change. Laura McNabb reported for the 
synod youth committee, with emphasis 
on the 1995 Youth Triennium and the 


Canada West ’96 event to be held July 
31 to August 4 at the University of Leth- 
bridge, Alberta. 

Synod members decided the presby- 
teries of Assiniboia and Northern 
Saskatchewan should work together on 
an experimental basis during the year Gin 
accordance with a directive from the 
General Assembly) with the view of pos- 
sibly combining as one presbytery. The 
first joint meeting of the two presbyteries 
was held November 21-22 at Calvin- 
Goforth Church, Saskatoon. Rev. Alan 
McPherson, Moderator of the 121st Gen- 
eral Assembly, addressed the gathering. 

In the first extended trip to 
Saskatchewan in many years by a Mod- 
erator of General Assembly, Alan and 
Maureen McPherson visited several con- 
gregations, including the Mistawasis 
Church where the Presbyterian confes- 
sion was presented to Chief Watson and 
the people of that First Nation. The con- 
fession was presented that afternoon to 
the Native Circle Service in Circle West 
Church, Saskatoon. 


Franco-Presbyterian outreach bridges two solitudes 


he induction service for Marc- 

Henri Vidal as associate minister 
of l’Eglise St-Luc, Montreal, on 
September 17 was also a service of 
celebration for franco-Presbyterian out- 
reach within the Presbytery of Mon- 
treal. Vidal joins Rev. David Lefneski 
in a team ministry funded by Presby- 


terians Sharing.... Their-work is an 


affirmation of the continuing 
growth at St-Luc through active 
outreach in cell groups through- 
out the Island of Montreal. 

One of the congregations 
well-represented at the service 
was St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Lambert, whose minister, Rev. 
Barry Mack, and session are ac- 
tively encouraging a new mission 
on the south shore of Montreal 


with the goal of establishing a _ ator of the Presbytery of Montreal at the time). 
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Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Marc-Henri Vidal, 
Rev. David Lefneski and Rev. Hugh Jack (moder- 


new franco-Presbyterian community of 
faith. Collaboration with the anglo- 
Presbyterian congregations of St. Giles 
Church, Baie d’Urfé, and St. John’s 
Church, Duvernay, signals a willing- 
ness to co-operate in French outreach, 
helping to build bridges between anglo- 
phone and francophone Presbyterians 
in Quebec. 


Volunteer for Literacy — Nora Bro 
a member of Knox Church, Port Dove 
Ontario, is pictured beside her Toyota — 
Tercel after driving 9,700 kilometres to. 
serve as a volunteer at a Peter Gzow 
Invitational golf tournament held in 
Calgary last September. Gzowski, wh 
holds golf tournaments across the 
country to raise money in support of 
literacy, invited Brown to serve as a F 
(Peter's Important People) after readi 
a letter she wrote on his CBC radio — 
program Morningside. Brown's seven: 
year-old Westhighland terrier, Pa 
accompanied her onthe trip. 
(Photo: Port Dover Maple Leaf) — 


Dorothy Henderson 
appointed to help fill 
Discipleship gap | 
| ip aes Henderson, currently serving 

on a part-time basis as Christian ed- 
ucation resources editor, has been ap- 
pointed, also on a part-time basis, to 
work in the areas of mission education 
and Christian education. Her appoint- 
ment, effective until the end of June 
1996, will allow for the continuation of 
some of the work previously done by 
Joyce Hodgson who resigned from the 
Education for Discipleship team last 
October. 
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National staff resignations continue; principal clerk to stay 


wo more executive staff members 
have resigned from the national of- 
fices of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. Glen Davis, general secretary of the 
Life and Mission Agency, and John Ban- 
nerman, associate secretary with the Ed- 
ucation for Discipleship team, have 
indicated they are looking at opportuni- 
ties in parish ministry. Their resignations 
follow three others — Joyce Hodgson 
and Diane Strickland, also associate sec- 
retaries with the Education for Disciple- 
ship team, and Raymond Hodgson, 
associate secretary for Justice Ministries. 
John Bannerman’s particular areas of 
concentration are stewardship, camping 
and youth ministry. He based his decision 
to leave on the 1995 General Assembly’s 
reduction of Joyce Hodgson’s position to 
half-time. That action, he said, “changed 
the mandate” of the Discipleship team, 
undermining its efforts “to minister with 
and focus on congregations ... at a time 
when many voices are calling for 
stronger support of congregations as faith 
communities.” Bannerman’s resignation 
will take effect by the end of February. 
As general secretary of the Life and 
Mission Agency, Glen Davis has over- 
sight of all parts of the agency, which 
includes Education for Discipleship, Jus- 
tice Ministries, International Ministries, 
Canada Ministries, Resource Production 


and Communication, Ministry and 
Church Vocations, and Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. He and 
his wife, Joyce, are planning to work to- 
gether as team ministers in a congrega- 
tion. They have been discussing the 
possibility since the 1995 General As- 
sembly, Davis said, and his decision to 
leave has not been hasty. 

“Our decision is in response to a clear 
sense of call, he said. “It’s not my run- 
ning away from anything, but a call to 
new ministry.” Davis plans to remain as 
general secretary at three-quarters time 
until after the General Assembly meets 
in June. 

Meanwhile, Tom Gemmell, principal 
clerk of General Assembly, has agreed to 
stay in that position. He had told the As- 
sembly Council at its November meeting 
he would be resigning, effective after 
this year’s General Assembly. Council 
did not accept his resignation and ap- 
pointed a committee to try to persuade 
him to remain in the post. Gemmell says 
hell stay “for a year or two, at least.” 

Another executive staff member, 
Karen Hincke, general secretary of the 
Service Agency, is no longer part of the 
national staff. Her position was elimin- 
ated when the Service Agency was dis- 
banded at the end of 1995, a decision 
made by last year’s General Assembly. 


Urban Ministries Cluster Conference — Forty-two representatives from 10 presbyteries 
attended the Urban Ministries Cluster Conference held October 12-14 at the Holy Spirit 
Centre in Hamilton, Ontario. Pictured during one of the regional group meetings which 
discussed the possibilities for clustering are: Margaret Wilson (foreground, left), regional 
staff person for the Synod of Saskatchewan; Rev. Thomas Brownlee (foreground, right) of 
Circle West Church, Saskatoon; Terry Folster (background, right) of the Saskatoon Native 
Circle; and Bishop John Smith, the conference leader. 
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ATTENTION STUDENTS! Knox Presby- 
terian Church, Stokes Bay, needs supply 
ministry for the months of May, June, 
July and August. Free trailer for accom- 
modation, waterfront view, situated on 
the shores of Lake Huron along the 
Bruce Peninsula. If interested, please 
contact: Rev. Charlene Wilson, Box 757, 
Wiarton, Ont. NOH 2TO. 


CHAPLAIN WANTED. The Anglican, 
Presbyterian and United churches are 
seeking a chaplain for McGill University 
with M.Div. and other postgraduate 
studies. Ordained minister preferred with 
skills in prophetic ministry, worship, 
teaching and education, counselling, ecu- 
menicity and commitment to work with 
the McGill chaplaincy team. Bilingualism 
preferred. Deadline for application is 
March 1, 1996. Starting date: August 1, 
1996. Contact: Mr. David Bourke, McGill 
University, 3605 Mountain Street, Mon- 
treal H3G 2M1. Tel. (514) 398-3571; Fax 
(514) 398-7362, or Prof. Eric Mountjoy, 
Department of Earth Sciences, 3450 Uni- 
versity Street, Montreal H3A 2A7. Tel. 
(514) 398-4894; Fax (514) 398-4680. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, foun- 
dations, cutting joints, chimneys, etc. 
Cost-saving projects. Call Mike or Arlene 
Kyle: (416) 604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian compan- 
ion magazine. Readers throughout Can- 
ada. Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 
2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


ST. PAUL’S, OTTAWA — REUNION ’96. 
Former members and friends are invited 
to join the present congregation for a Re- 
union Weekend on April 20-21. Welcome 
spring in Ottawa! For details, phone (613) 
729-3384, 9 a.m to 4 p.m., weekdays. 


STUDENTS: Do you need a summer 
job? Huron Feathers Presbyterian Centre 
has positions available working with chil- 
dren and youth at Sauble Beach, Ont. 
One lifeguard position is also available. 
For job descriptions, please contact: Rev. 
John Wilson, Box 757, Wiarton, Ont. 
NOH 2TO. Tel. (519) 534-4793. 


UNITED CHURCH/PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPLAIN, UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY. 
Half-time position available August 1, 
1996. Open to United Church or Presby- 
terian ministers. Primary responsibility to 
raise the profile of United Church/Presby- 
terian campus ministry at U of C. Resumés 
and enquiries to: Larry Spreadbury, 2418 - 
32 Street. SW, Calgary, AB T3E 2R7. 


| NEWS | 
Other News 


Nigeria’s churches lambast military rule 


he Christian Association of Nigeria 

(CAN), which represents the coun- 
try’s major Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches, has issued a statement 
strongly critical of the policies of Ni- 
geria’s military government and de- 
manding a return to civilian rule. 
Without explicitly referring to the No- 
vember 10 execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa 
and eight other activists of the Move- 
ment for the Survival of the Ogoni 
People, the association said “tragic 
events ... have awakened us to work to- 
ward a united peaceful and just society.” 
The situation in Ogoniland is a “national 
calamity,” the association stated. 

CAN also warned that “unsavoury de- 
velopments within our nation” had 
placed at risk Nigeria’s bilateral and 
multilateral relations with other coun- 
tries. The association appealed to the in- 
ternational community to “stand firm in 


Chaplain General installed 


its efforts in the struggle for human 
rights and democracy in our nation” but 
pleaded that its actions should “not add 
further to the pains and sufferings of our 
already impoverished people.” 

The failure of civilian politicians — 
which included opportunism, greed, po- 
litical immaturity and a lack of principles 
and integrity — had played into the 
hands of a “greedy military élite whose 
appetite for power had continued to 
grow,” CAN said. “We are confident the 
answer to a bad civilian government is a 
good civilian government and not the 
perpetration of military rule.” 

CAN called on “citizens of other 
faiths to join hands with us in the search 
for a better, peaceful and just nation. We 
have shed enough blood, cried enough 
tears and wasted so much human and 
material resources,” the association 
said. (ENI) 


he installation of the Chaplain General of the Canadian Forces took place 
November 19, 1995, at St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. The service was a his- 
toric one in that this is the first time all the chaplains will serve under one Chaplain 
General. Previously, there had been a Chaplain General Roman Catholic and a 
Chaplain General Protestant, but military cut-backs have forced a reduction to a 


single position. 


Because the new Chaplain General, Jean Pelletier, is Roman Catholic, it was 
decided to hold the installation service in a Protestant church. St. Andrew’s was 
selected because it is located in Ottawa and its minister, James Peter Jones, who 
preached the sermon, is the Presbyterian representative on the Canadian Council 


of Churches Committee on pe 


Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Jo von Schmeling, Lutheran; Rev. Jo Anne Barr, United 


Church; Rt. Rev. Russell Hatton, Anglican; Bishop André Vallée, Roman Catholic; 
Chaplain General Jean Pelletier; CDS General A. J. G. D. de Chastelain; Rev. James 


Peter Jones; Lt.-Gen J. E. J. Boyle; Brig.-Gen P. G. oo (Rev. James Mills, Bevis: 


representative, was unable 2 attend.) 
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VST summer school 
held in France 
he STIFT Protestant Theological 
Seminary in Strasbourg, France, was 
the site of a 1995 summer school held 
by Vancouver School of Theology, 
July 16-28. 

Highlights of the summer school in- 
cluded its ecumenical nature (Presbyter- 
ian, Anglican, Lutheran, Methodist and 
United Church) and the opportunity for 


Eglise Saint Paul Presbyterian 
in Strasbourg, France. 


hands-on study of the Reformation, espe- 
cially of the work of Martin Luther and 
Martin Bucer. Included also were after- 
noon visits to various important sites of 
the Reformation and walking tours 
around Strasbourg. 

The school’s program was co- 
ordinated by Presbyterian Dr. Nancy 
Cocks, professor of pastoral theology, 
and Dr. Gerald Hobbs, professor of 
United Church history, both at Van- 
couver School of Theology. 
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WCC gives 
Ogoni activists 
financial support 
he World Council of Churches 
(WCC) announced it will give a 

total of $100,000 (US) next year to 12 
groups fighting racism. The largest grant 
($13,000) goes to the Movement for the 
Survival of the Ogoni People (MOSOP), 
based in Nigeria. MOSOP has been 
fighting to prevent what they have de- 
scribed as a genocide of their people 
caused by the widespread exploitation of 
the region’s huge oil resources. 

Ogoniland, in southeastern Nigeria, 
produces 25 per cent of Nigeria’s total 
oil exports, but, according to a WCC re- 
port, the Ogoni people, numbering about 
500,000, are denied all political and eco- 
nomic rights because of their minority 
status. They have no electricity, piped 
water, telephones, adequate roads or 
schools, although 95 per cent of Ni- 
geria’s export earnings comes from oil. 

The grant to MOSOP is to be used for 
humanitarian purposes and to provide 
legal aid for Ogoni detainees. A MOSOP 
official recently warned that following 
the execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa and 
eight other activists last November, an- 
other 23 activists would be put on trial 
early this year. (EN/) 


ing ° 
| of The Presbyterian 
in Canada and of each 
congregation, that we 

will be open to the 
fresh wind of the Spirit. 
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News Scan 


Kamloops church 
victim of arsonist 

disgruntled burglar who failed to 

find any money is believed by po- 
lice to be responsible for a fire which 
broke out in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kamloops, B.C., around midnight, No- 
vember 2. Fortunately, a neighbour no- 
ticed the fire and phoned for help. 
According to firefighters, had they ar- 
rived 15 minutes later, the church 
would have been destroyed. As it 
turned out, the minister's study was 
“totalled” and damage to the office 
wing was approximately $35,000. 
Smoke damage was extensive through- 
out the church, but the congregation 
was able to worship in the sanctuary 
the following Sunday. 


Canadian appointed 
president of Christian 
educators association 

or the first time, a Canadian Pres- 

byterian will be president of the 
Association of Presbyterian Christian 
Educators (APCE). Marion Barclay, a 
member of the order of diaconal min- 
isters who worked for several years as a 
Christian educator in Alberta, begins a 
three-year executive term this month. 
She will be president-elect for one year, 
becoming president in 1997 and past- 
president in 1998. She is currently 
studying at Knox College for a Master 
of Divinity degree. APCE is a 1,400- 
member professional organization with 
participants from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
and the Reformed Church in America. 


Daily AIDS-related 

funerals in Malawi 

| Bai in Malawi average one fu- 
neral a day for people dying from 

AIDS-related illnesses, reports Richard 

Fee, diréctor of Presbyterian World 


Service and Development. He recently 
returned from a four-week tour of 
Africa that included a visit to the Blan- 
tyre Synod of the Church of Central 
Africa, Presbyterian, a partner church 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Muggeridge papers 
go to Wheaton College 
(): November 18, Wheaton College 
in Wheaton, Illinois, hosted a ded- 
ication ceremony to mark the opening 
of the Malcolm Muggeridge Papers in 
the Special Collections of the school’s 
Buswell Memorial Library. Malcolm 
Muggeridge, a well-known figure 
throughout most of the 20th century, 
spent 66 of his 87 years as a world lec- 
turer, journalist and media personality. 
In his later years, he openly embraced 
Christianity and passionately promoted 
his favourite Christian authors, includ- 
ing Augustine, Pascal, Kierkegaard and 
Tolstoy. He wrote about his turn to 
Christianity in the two volumes of his 
autobiography, Chronicles of Wasted 
Time, and in Jesus Rediscovered. 
(Christian Century) 


India’s churches 
defend Mother Teresa 

everal of India’s major churches 

have spoken out in defence of 
Mother Teresa following accusations 
by India’s highest-ranking Hindu priest 
that she uses her charity work as bait 
for converting Hindus to Christianity. 
The Roman Catholic Church, the 
Church of North India, the Church of 
South India, the Baptist Union, the 
Methodist Church and the Assemblies 
of God say they are delighted about the 
growth of Christianity in India, but they 
denounce all criticisms that blame 
Mother Teresa for this trend. When told 
of the Hindu priest’s attack, Mother 
Teresa responded: “I will pray for him. 
I do not want to get involved in the 
controversy.” (EN/) 


Sy 


YOU WERE ASKING? _ 


Voting and Toting 


Tony Plomp continues to respond 
to questions addressed to him in 
a recent letter oo 


What percentage of a majority vote 
should carry in important matters 
such as capital expenditures, staffing, 
buildings and changes? 


Thank you! Now I can breathe easier. 
This is not as tough as your other 
queries! I think a good rule of thumb is 
that when it comes to important matters 
there should be at least a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote of those present and voting. I 
say at least because, in my opinion, 66 
per cent or so is not enough to deal with 
the calling of a minister or assistant min- 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Join Us In Our Challenge 


St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, in picturesque Gananoque, Ontario, 
seeks a minister to join them in building a vital church community. 


Though small in number, this ambitious congregation provides a 
friendly environment and a very committed core seeking to grow 
spiritually and serve as an effective Christian voice in the community. 


To assist St. Andrew's in their work, you possess strong skills in leading worship and in preaching. 


An ability to work effectively with youth is essential. Equally important are skills in furthering 
the spiritual development of others. 


The Gananoque area has a stable population of 7,000. There is a diversified industrial base, and 


the area is a major summer tourist centre. 


For more information contact 
The Rev. Lincoln Bryant, Interim Moderator 
Kingston - (613) 546-6316 


Tony Plomp 


ister. | would vote against sustaining a 
call to a minister in presbytery unless 
that call is subscribed to by at least 80 
per cent of the active membership. Re- 
garding major capital expenditures, a 
two-thirds majority of those present and 
voting is required by the Book of Forms 
(Section 162.1). 


Should advance voting be allowed if a 
good reason is given for not being able 
to attend the congregational meeting? 

We do not have advance voting in our 
system of government. One reason is that 
all the facts may not be fully known to 
those who vote previous to the congrega- 
tional meeting at which matters will be 
fully discussed and minds may be 
changed. 


Should bequests, specified or other- 
wise, be spent on funding the operat- 
ing costs of the congregation? 

Specific bequests must be used for the 
purposes designated in the will. Let us 
say someone leaves $10,000 for the 
maintenance of the pipe organ. I may not 
like this provision but, unless that provi- 
sion in the will is changed, the money 
cannot be used for anything else. It 
would be a breach of trust — and illegal. 
If money is left for general purposes, the 
congregation may decide how to use it. 


My general advice is, as much as pos- 
sible, at the least, “do no harm” and pos- 
itively seek the peace and welfare of the 
church. It ain’t always easy! 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 


V7C 4S3. Include your name and address ~ 


for information. 
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GENERATION Y 


Taboo Topics 


ersonally, I don’t think table legs 
P are all that sexy. Nor do I think the 

sight of an ankle is likely to drive 
anyone wild. I’ve never thought twice 
about being in the same room with a guy. 
And I’m certainly not going to “think of 
England” on my wedding night. 

But times have changed. A century 
and a half ago, if I were well brought-up 
and respectable, I would never have used 
the word “leg” or “breast” in conversa- 
tion, and all the table — uh — limbs — 
in my house would have been decently 
covered to avoid the sight of “legs.” My 
ankles would have been perpetually 
clothed in stockings, and male visitors 


would have been entertained only in the 


presence of a proper chaperone. 
Today, we consider these Victorian 


attitudes to sex hypocritical, if not down- 


think of England’ 


_ told her daughter), I would 
_have laughed in her face. 


_ ian girls. And we know more 
| about the danger of repres- 


right dangerous. If my mother prepared 
me for my wedding night by 

saying, ‘Close your eyes and 
(as 
Queen Victoria allegedly 


After several years of sex 
ed, not to mention various 
Calvin Klein ads, the wed- 
ding night (or its substitute) 
will not be the terrifying 
mystery for modern teens 
that it was for many Victor- 


sion — table legs are sexy 
only if you have re- 
pressed so many sexual 
thoughts that everything looks sexy 


to you! 


These days, we laugh at Victorian 


| “decency” — its uptight middle-class 


morality, its rigid codes of “proper” and 
“respectable” behaviour. But I think our 
society has taboos that are as strict as the 
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Victorians. We no longer use the words 
“decent,” “proper” and “utes mah 
instead, we say “politically correct,” “i 
clusive” and “non-offensive.” And our 
taboo topics centre not around the body 
but around the spirit. 

Recently, I was having a late night 
talk with several friends. oe 
With us was a girl who 
doesn’t usually hang 
around our crowd and 
who wasn’t used to some 
of the topics of conversa- 
tion my friends willingly 
tackle. 

We got to talking about 
homosexuality, religion 
and morality. The new girl said, “Well, 
I’ve never gone to church, so I know 
nothing about those things.” In most 
groups, that would have ended the con- 

versation right there. 

You see, spirituality is as 
taboo today as sexuality was 

150 years ago. Because we’re 
afraid of being politically 
incorrect and of people 
thinking we’re trying to 
impose our religion or 
world-view on others, 
most of the time, we re- 
frain from talking about 
our beliefs and values. If 
the only way to discuss reli- 
gion is to bash someone over 
the head with it, we generally 
choose silence. 

But I think repressed spiritu- 
ality is as dangerous as repressed 
sexuality. I have heard that people who 
take hallucinogenic drugs are often really 
looking for the momentary “spiritual” 
sensations the drugs bring. Pop culture 
provides a different avenue for repressed 
spirituality by giving us gods and god- 
desses to worship. Cults, New Age theol- 


Kathy Cawsey 


ogies and religious sects are more obvi- 
ously spiritual, but they are like the ever- 
present prostitutes in Victorian England 
— they provide a twisted spirituality 
rather than the real thing. 

Our generation has to let others know 
that spirituality is an acceptable — and 

necessary — topic of con- 

versation. We don’t have 
to shove Presbyterian 
Christianity down the 
throats of everyone we 
know — far from it. But 
we do need to be willing 
to jump in and say: “Oh, 
really? It sounds as if you 
Believe (6.7 

When my friend said, “I don’t go to 
church” and expected the conversation to 
end there, I answered: “Oh? I go to 
church fairly often, but I don’t always 
agree with what they say. Personally, I 
think ... ” and the conversation went on. 

I didn’t present my views as the one 
and only truth — that only turns people 
off, and rightly so. I let her know that 
since I sometimes disagree with the 
church, it was OK to disagree with me. 
But, then, I presented my beliefs on the 
subject. I didn’t care whether she accept- 
ed my views or not — what mattered was 
getting her to think about the issue. I re- 
fused to let spirituality be a taboo topic. 

Political correctness does not mean si- 
lence. It does mean respecting alternative 
points of view and thinking about what 
effect the language we use might have on 
another person (you know, the “Do unto 
others ...” thing). But if we are going to 
deal with the moral issues our society 
faces, spirituality cannot be taboo. Ia 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 


University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES | 


A WALL-HANGING from India was presented to the church 
school of Kortright Church, Guelph, Ont., by Margaret Van- 
derzweerde. Under the direction of Nancy Hayes of the missions 
committee, some women of the church quilted the hanging before 
it was installed in the narthex. Pictured are Jake and Margaret 
Vanderzweerde (left), Nancy Hayes and Alex Monsour, 
chairperson of the missions committee. 


A CGIT LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
certificate was presented to 
Carolyn Reid on the occasion of her 
retirement after more than 29 years 
as leader of the CGIT group at Knox 
Church, Leamington, Ont. Pictured 
with her are Ontario CGIT president 
Shirley Boone and Rev. Thomas Kay. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. 
Paul’s Church, Simcoe, Ont., pre- 
sented a scholarship of $1,000 in mem- 
ory of Rev. Donald C. MacDonald to 
Lara Scholey, a student at Knox Col- 
lege. Donald MacDonald was a former 
minister of St. Paul’s and a former prin- 
cipal clerk and Moderator of the General 
Assembly who died in 1989. Since the 
scholarship was established, donations 
have been received from more than 100 
individuals and groups, and the fund has 
a current endowed balance of almost 
$15,500. Pictured are: Rev. John 
Cruickshank, minister of St. Paul’s; Lara 
Scholey; and Ken Smith, a trustee of the 
MacDonald Scholarship Fund. 


A 70TH ANNIVERSARY SER- 
VICE was held at Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., last year. Pictured at the 
luncheon held after the service are: 

Rev. Mark Gaskin and charter members 
Dorothy Patterson (centre) and Mar- 
garet Ramsay. A third charter member, 
Dona Thorburn, was unable to attend. 


PICTURED ARE Stephen McLaughlin and Courtney Hutchinson presenting a cheque 
for $506 to Laura Harper, a volunteer with Sleeping Children Around the World, on 
behalf of the church school and congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Priceville, Ont. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. _ 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


REV. BILL ELLIOT (pictured, left, in a shirt with a map and flags 
of Africa on it) and his wife, Marie Rempel, visited Deep River 
Community Church, Deep River, Ont., Sept. 23-24, where they 
gave a presentation on their work in Grande Gaube and Points- 
aux-Piment, Mauritius. He is pictured talking to De Groeneveld. 


THE CONGREGA- 
TION OF Cadmus- 
Nestleton Church, 
Nestleton, Ont., celebrat- 
ed its 150th anniversary 
last September. Pictured, 
left to right, are: Rev. 
Morley Mitchell, a former 
student minister of the 
church who preached the 
sermon; anniversary 
committee members 
Winnifred Davison, 
Shirley Scott, Dorothy 
Lee and Joyce Taylor; 
and Rev. William Fairley, 


supply. 


A FESTIVAL OF MUSIC was held last summer at Ratho Church, Ratho, Ont., in 
recognition of Helen Hewitt, who has given more than 50 years of dedicated ser- 
vice to the ministry of music at the church. She is pictured with Brenda 

Arnott and Rev. Christopher Little. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
St. Andrew's Newton 
Church, Surrey, B.C., 
made papier maché 
goats to raise money 
for Dr. David Villalon- 
ga’s goat project in 
Nicaragua. The chil- 
dren-collected small 
change at the Sunday 
services, total- 
ling $210. 


PICTURED AT THE anniver- 
sary service at New St. An- 
drew’s Church, Dover, Ont., 
Sept. 24, are Rev. Kate Pfeffer 
and Dr. Bill McKelvie, a medical 
missionary who serves in Pak- 
istan with Interserve, an ecu- 
menical mission team. 


MORE THAN 150 relatives 
and friends of Rev. S. Reid 
Thompson and his wife, Audrey, 
attended a retirement party hon- 
ouring his 35 years in the min- 
istry — the past five and a half at 
First Church, Pembroke, Ont. 
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THE PRESBYTERY OF Essex-Kent elected oo eg ANDREW'S 
Terry Henry as moderator at its meeting held ae ‘ meres San 


last fall at St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont. — SEPT. 10 AM 
He is the first representative elder to hold the VERYONE WELCOME 
position. Pictured at the installation service are: 
Rev. Thomas Kay (left), clerk of presbytery; 
Terry Henry; and Rev. John Burkhart, 
retiring moderator. 


PICTURED AT THE dedication service for the new sign at 
St. Andrew’s Church (Pickering Village), Ajax, Ont., are 
Ra Ken Rowland, the choir and members of the congregation. 


THE: PRESBYIERYIOE 
Barrie held a reception to 
honour Malcolm and Dorothy Ann 
Summers for their years if dedicat- 
ed service to the presbytery and 
the church on Sept. 21 at Knox 
Church, Midland, Ont. 


DUFFERS AND DUFFETTES of Duff's 
Church, Puslinch, Ont., handpainted 
baseball caps for children in hospitals 
as part of their “Kids Doing Neat Stuff 
for Other Kids” project. The children 
also paid for three bed-kits for Sleeping 
Children Around the World. Displaying 
the hats are: Davey Schwartz, Richie 
Gregor, Neil Obbard, Andrea Schwartz 
and Ashley Taylor. (Photo: Con- 
nie Schwartz) 


HE PRESBYTERY 
OF Calgary-Macleod 
installed its first lay modera- 
tor at its meeting held Sept. 
5 in St. Giles Church, Cal- 
gary. Bill Stephen, pictured 
with Rev. Dianne Olleren- 
shaw and Rev. David Craw- 
ford, is a longtime member 
of St. Giles Church and has 
served on the session, 
board of managers and 
various committees. 


A COMMISSIONING SERVICE for 
Kristin Kell was held at Knox Church, 
Selkirk, Man., prior to her departure for 
Malawi on Oct. 2. A lifelong member of 
Knox, Kristin is serving a one-year appoint- 
ment with Youth in Mission, working in the 
child survival program of the Blantyre 
Synod of the Church of Central Africa Pres- 
byterian. She is pictured with Chris Shaw 
of St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, who con- 
ducted the service. (Photo: Joy Laye) 
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A CERTIFICATE RECOG- 
NIZING her 29 years as 

church school superintendent at 
Knox Church, Binbrook, Ont., 

was presented to Mary Whitwell 
(right) by Rev. Mona Denton on 
behalf of the congregation. 


AFTER AN ELEC- 
TION of elders last 
year, Zion Church, West 
Branch, N.B., found itself 
with three generations of 
the Morton family on its 
session. John Morton 
(right) is pictured with his 
son, Bonar (left), and 
grandson, Garth. 


PICTURED ARE MEMBERS of 
Eastminster Church, Edmonton, 
who attended a service commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of the 
City of Edmonton, held in the 
Methodist church in the city’s Her- 
itage Park. On the right is student 
minister Don Nicol, who served at 
Eastminster last summer, and his 
two daughters. 


THE MODERATOR, Alan McPherson, is pictured (second from 
right) at his first official function last year — the annual memorial 
service at Knox Church, Oro, Ont. Also participating were Carey 
Nieuwhof (left), student minister at Central Church, Oro; retired 
minister Grant Muir; and Dr. Brice Martin, minister of the Esson 
and Willis charge. “Old Knox” was built in 1845 and closed in 
V7 1891, but since its restoration in 1912, these three congre- 
gations have organized an annual memorial service. 


ENTHUSIASTIC CHILDREN and leaders from 
Glebe Presbyterian Church and Glebe Road ~ 
United Church, Toronto, enjoyed “An Awesome Ad- 
venture” Vacation Bible School last year. 


A FIELD DONATED by Don 
McKnight (pictured, third from 
left), a member of Kirkwall Church, 
Kirkwall, Ont., yielded approxi- 
mately 11 tonnes of grain for the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank last 
year. The project was initiated by 
members of Kirkwall Church and 
West Flamborough Church, West 
Flamborough, Ont. 
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Three New Books From The Alban Institute 
to assist congregations in ministry __ 


Discover Your Spiritual Type: A 
Guide to Individual and Congrega- 
tional Growth by Corinne Ware 
(Alban Institute, 1995, $20.65). 

This book is about recognizing, appre- 


ciating and building upon different 
types of spirituality. Understanding — 


these different types provides a tool for 
strengthening congregations, effective 
evangelism, greater appreciation of the 
religious beliefs of others and personal 
spiritual growth. This book can help 
congregations and individuals better 
understand spirituality, enabling them 
to care more effectively for unmet 
needs. 


Spiritual Awakening: A Guide to 
Spiritual Life in Congregations by 
John Ackerman (Alban Institute, 1995, 
$19.75). 

“There is a lot of loose and free-float- 
ing talk about spirituality these days,” 
says Eugene Peterson. “John Ackerman 
anchors spirituality in the particularities 


Angus Mathe- 


Shopping for the 
Soul-2 by Angus son MacKinnon 
Matheson MacKin- 18 4n unusual 


and remark- 
able man. How 
many ministers 
do you know 
who, in the same year, have published a 
book and crossed the Atlantic alone in a 
24-foot sailboat? “Reverend Angus” (as 
he is known in Cape Breton) did both 
this past summer. 

Angus MacKinnon, a graduate of Ed- 
inburgh University and the Free Church 
College, began his ministry in Scotland. 
He became a minister of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada in 1972. In retire- 
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non (Catalone, 1995, 
$10). Reviewed by 
John Vaudry. 


and specifics of the ordinay parish, 
which has always been the primary set- 
ting for Christian spiritual formation. 


Instead of sending us off on a quest for 
romantic spirituality, climbing a high 


mountain or retreating to a desert cave, 
he provides wise and detailed direction 
in the immediate context of our believ- 
ing/worshipping communities.” 


Transforming Church Boards Into 
Communities of Spiritual Leaders 
by Charles M. Olsen (Alban Institute, 
1995, $21.65). 
This book provides a model for a new 
way of working on church boards that 
can be fulfilling instead of draining. So 
many people have been burned out by 


serving in what should be an experi- 


ence through which faith is nurtured. 
Olsen squarely faces this problem and 
offers a program of four points: shared 
stories, Scripture, prayer and discern- 
ment. These can lead to new life and 
new possibilities. 


ment, he is engaged in producing a series 
of books containing original meditations 
on selected psalms. Shopping for the 
Soul-2 is the second volume in the series. 

In this book, Psalms 1, 20, 32, 33 and 
65 become springboards for Christ-cen- 
tred devotional thoughts with a practical 
application to the needs of spiritually 
minded laypeople. This is not a com- 
mentary on the Bible; it is like a collec- 
tion of sermons developing the theme 
that the Book of Psalms is “the shopping 
mall with an infinite variety of shops 
which provide the spiritual provisions for 
the soul.” Full of biblical quotes, down- 
to-earth illustrations, the Scottish Psalter 
and even bits of Gaelic (with transla- 


tion), these meditations offer wise pas- 
toral counsel. 

MacKinnon writes: “Lay hold on the 
promises. Just one at a time ... Tie down 
the promises. Make them fast like tying a 
boat to the quay, or like the tie ropes that 
are made fast to pegs in the ground to 
keep the holiday tent from being blown 
down. There are all kinds of forces ... 
that will try and separate you from the 
promises of heaven. But do not let go of 
these promises.” 

This book is intended for readers in 
both Britain and Canada, yet some parts 
seem directed to spiritual problems and 
distortions found more often in Scotland 
than in this country. Still, there is some- 
thing for everybody, especially the 
anxious and sensitive who are seeking 
God. The only criticism I would mention 
is that the style becomes a bit ponderous 
at times. The use of a modern translation 
of the Scriptures would have made the 
book more appealing to those unfamiliar 
with the Authorized Version. 


John Vaudry is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wingham, Ont. 


The subtitle of 
this volume es- 


Ecclesiastical Mine- 


fields by lan Outer- 
bridge, C. Gordon sentially sum- 
Ross and Joseph H. marizes__ its 


contents: A 
Guide, Case- 
book and Ma- 
terials, includ- 
ing a criticism of certain portions of The 
Manual and Sexual Abuse Guidelines of 
The United Church of Canada, for use 
by students, both laity and clergy. 

The selection of materials indicates 
the scope of the volume is restricted to 
issues of clergy discipline, particularly in 
relation to alleged sexual improprieties, 
reflecting the litigation practice of Outer- 


Kary (Or Emet, 1994, 
$39), Reviewed by 
M. H. Ogilvie. 
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bridge and his associates in relation to 
the confrontation of church and court. 
The volume is not a comprehensive 
source book on law and religious institu- 
tions in Canada and, therefore, would be 
of little use as a course text in a theologi- 
cal college. 

It would be improper for a Presbyter- 
ian to comment on the suitability of a 
volume written primarily for use in The 
United Church of Canada; however, in 
view of the claim made by the editors 
that it is also suitable for use in other 
churches, particularly The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and of the fact that it 
purports to be a piece of legal scholar- 
ship, several comments may be offered. 

Two pieces in the volume are both 
scholarly and useful. Kary’s essay is the 
first I have seen which attempts to trace 
the historical evolution of particular laws 
of a church. While limited primarily to 
the Methodist roots of The Manual, it 
provides an incentive to explore further 


New from Ralph Milton 


This retelling of biblical stories will move 
you tolaughter andtears, sympathy and 
anger. You will get caught in the web of 
life and loss, faith and failure, that con- 
nects your life to the timeless qualities 
of these great stories. 


5.5.x 8.5", 192 pages, soft cover, 
b/willustrations, Wood Lake Books 
Price: $19.95 


Living God's Way 
$26.95 Hardcover * $16.95 Softcover 


Woop LAKE BOOKS 
10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4V 1R2 
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author of the popular family story bible Living God's Way 


Is This Your Idea of a 
Good Time, God? 


Illustrations by Richard Caemmerer 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


this often forgotten corner of legal and 
ecclesiastical history. Ross’s essay is a 
model of critical legal scholarship and, in 
my view, the best piece in the volume. It 
is also of considerable comparative util- 
ity in relation to Presbyterian sexual 
harassment guidelines. 

On the other hand, the introductory es- 
say by Outerbridge is confused and sub- 
stantially unreliable as to the larger legal 
context within which clergy discipline is- 
sues arise. Moreover, any claims to schol- 
arly integrity which it may have are 
seriously marred by the gratuitous com- 
ments about feminism, which occasional- 
ly approach misogyny. The repetition of 
these attitudes in the annotations under- 
mines the credibility of many of the other- 
wise valuable comments in relation to 
both The Manual and guidelines, leaving 
this reader with the impression that Outer- 
bridge has permitted his personal views 
about radical feminism to master the 
scholarly integrity required to produce a 


reasoned and objective analysis of the 
church legislation on which he comments. 
More could have been made of the anno- 
tations by way of criticism of the pro- 
visions per se and also by way of in- 
corporating relevant legal references. Few 
cases are actually cited, and even leading 
Supreme Court of Canada decisions of 
relevance are absent from the annotations. 

The idea for Ecclesiastical Minefields 
is a good one. Decline in knowledge and 
understanding of and respect for the ne- 
cessity for legal frameworks against 
which institutional life may flourish 
within the church, as much as within 
civil society as a whole, is another mani- 
festation of institutions and societies in 
terminal crisis. If we really believe the 
Church is the Body of Christ, we would 
strive to recover a theology of the church 
as an institution and put that institution 
into good shape in all its parts. The his- 
torical success of the Reformation was, 
in part, due to Calvin’s understanding of 
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the importance of well-ordered institu- 
tions to the Christian witness — and 
Calvin was a lawyer, not an ordained 
minister, by profession. 

In the meantime, the task of education 
in church polity continues. While Eccle- 
siastical Minefields may be useful within 
the context of the United Church, in my 
view, it should be used with considerable 
caution within our own polity. 


M. H. Ogilvie is a member of Knox Church, 
Ottawa, and professor of law at Carleton 
University in Ottawa. 


Battles in the 
schoolyard, 


Fire in the Rose: 


Churches Exploring 
Abuse and Healing — bation e d 
(10 booklets that can Women fleeing 


be photocopied, $79; °° shehters, 
available from The ls cave: 
Church Council on Pan BPOOUDES, 
Justice and Correc- — Bernardo and 


tions, 5307 Bank Sx,  Lomolka, 
Simpson — do 


Ottawa, Ont. 
K2P 1Z5). Reviewed these flashes 
by Robert Wilson. from the news 


define the fun- 
damental nature of our society? 

Can the Christian Church do anything 
about this evil? The Church Council on 
Corrections and Justice accepted the 
challenge. The Department of Health and 
Welfare assisted in funding the develop- 
ment of a program for churches to re- 
spond to the evil of abuse and violence. 
The result of this co-operation is Fire in 
the Rose: Churches Exploring Abuse and 
Healing. It is ecumenical and, above all, 
practical. 

Fire in the Rose consists of 10 book- 
lets designed to help congregations start 
a two-year journey that will give insight 
into the nature of the problem, develop 
individual spirituality and help us reach 
out with healing to families and commu- 
nities. Bert Vancook, minister of the 
Summerside Presbyterian Church, Prince 
Edward Isalnd, whose congregation was 
involved in the developmental stages of 
the program, offers this assessment: 

“Our congregation had some intro- 
duction to the issues of family violence 
within the community.... Fire in the 
Rose gave us a chance to focus on the 
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issue. From our experience, we changed 
the language of worship to reflect the 
needs of those victimized by abuse. 

“We followed the program with sev- 
eral other congregations. This led to a 
good sharing of ideas for worship mater- 
ial and to a strong community impact. It 
reached schools through drama, and the 
wider public through a series of newspa- 
per articles, radio spots and the leavening 
of members of the congregation. 

“At times, the program was intense 
because the issues of power and sexuality 
are so important to people. Each congre- 
gation had an increase inithe number of 
disclosures of assault and otheriproblems. 
This led to an increased amount of coun- 
selling and referrals. The majority of 
members were pleased we addressed this 
important aspect of our society and of our 
individuality while recognizing the spiri- 
tual dimension involved. We recommend 
Fire in the Rose to any congregation 
wanting to speak deeply to its people.” 


Bob Wilson is an elder in St. Timothy’s 
Church, Ottawa, and the Presbyterian repre- 
sentative on The Church Council on Justice 
and Corrections. 


These — short 
books deal 
sexu me Abuse ma with the issue 
the Violation of — be 
Pastoral Trust by ela hittin 
Nancy Myer Hopkins. Peedi 
_ prevent it and 
(Alban Institute, SR ES 
i ae ~ it when it hap- 
Clergy Sexual Mee _ pens. Only re- 
conduct: A Systems cently has the 
Perspective edited by church begun 
Nancy Myer Hopkins to wrestle with 
(Alban Institute, — the painful is- 
‘1993, $18). sues of sexual 
Revi e d oo misconduct by 
Dawna Duff. ministers. 


Both of these 
publications oe important contribu- 
tions to make to the discussion. 

The Congregation is Also a Victim 
discusses what happens to congregations 
when the minister has been sexually 
abusing or exploiting members of the 
congregation. Earlier books have focused 


mainly on the offending minister and the 
victims. But when ministers misuse their 
power to sexually abuse or exploit mem- 
bers of the congregation, they have vio- 
lated that trusting relationship with the 
whole congregation. The psychological 
and spiritual effects on the congregation 
are serious. This book emphasizes the 
need for the congregation to know the 
truth and to be allowed to grieve and to 
reach a healthy resolution. It also pro- 
vides valuable information for the “after 
pastor,” the minister who is called after 
an abusive minister leaves. 

Clergy Sexual Misconduct: A Systems 
Perspective is a collection of writings 
which addresses the question, “What can 
we do about sexual abuse by ministers?” 
In the cause of prevention, there are dis- 
cussions of the spiritual elements of sexu- 
al desire, integrating our sexuality into 
ourselves, and what “clergy at risk” can 
do. In cases where sexual abuse has oc- 
curred, articles explain how to intervene, 
how to survive as an “after pastor,” and 
how both victims and congregations can 
find healing. The book also contains stor- 
ies of ministers who have recovered from 
being sexual abusers. The strength of this 
book is the many different perspectives it 
offers on a problem with many sides. 

Sexual abuse by ministers can be over- 
whelming. Some try to deny it has hap- 
pened. As our denomination (like every 
other) faces more allegations of sexual 
abuse, the choice no longer is, “Do we 
deal with this or not?” The question is, 
“Do we try to run away from this problem 
or do we have the courage to open our- 
selves up to God’s grace and healing ener- 
gy?” These books are valuable tools for 
those in the church who are wrestling with 
how to prevent sexual exploitation and 
bring healing to situations where it occurs. 


Dawna Duff is a student in speech therapy 
who attends New St. James Church in 
London, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
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The Shadow of the Cross 


Read: Matthew 4:1-11] 


cember. The ice crystals hung in the 

air, and the exhaust from the cars 
clung to the vehicles, making visibility a 
chancy thing. But we were determined to 
go, even unto Winnipeg. For on this 
coldest December 12th in 116 years, 
Calvary Temple was presenting its an- 
nual performance of Handel’s Messiah. 

Full of pre-Christmas wonder and ex- 
_ pectation, a friend and her mother ac- 
_ companied my husband and me to see 
this gargantuan undertaking. Over 100 
_ people in the choir. Over 40 in the chan- 
_ cel orchestra. A cast of members of the 
_ congregation numbering over 300. And 
even an eight-foot tall camel-on-wheels! 
; As the story of Jesus’ birth unfolded, 
we were enthralled as a star moved across 
_ the “sky” over our heads. We were 
_ hushed and awed as an angel chorus 
brought the glad tidings. And we were en- 
_ chanted as the Baby Jesus (played by a 
_ new-born infant) fussed and cried as Mary 
tried to settle him in the stable’s manger. 
| Tiny lambs, on all fours, gambolled 
_ across the stage, attended by grown-up 
_ shepherds. Wise men appeared, resplen- 
| dent in jewels and crowns. All the 
| majesty and the pageantry and the glory 
of Christmas wrapped up in colour and 
sound and light. We revelled in it! 
| Then came an intermission. 
The orchestra gathered again and 
_ sounded the “warning” notes. People 
_ were seated. All was conviviality and 
_ joy. And, then, reality began to set in. 
There were scenes of Jesus, now 
grown to adulthood, teaching and 
_ preaching and blessing the children. 
_ And, inevitably, we came to the scene in 
the Upper Room and the Last Supper. 
The betrayal, segments of the trial and, 
then, the crucifixion. 
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| t was a cold and snowy night in De- 


Dramatic. Well-staged. All too real. 
Where was the joy and glory of Christmas 
experienced only a few short minutes be- 
fore? What happened to the darling lambs 
and the tender scene with Mary and new- 
born? All at once, I wanted to shout: 
“NO! Stop! Bring back the angel chorus 
and the wisemen!”’ 


Joanne Slote 


And without eternal life, there is no hope. 
This year, as I move through the 
weeks of Lent, I will try to keep an im- 
age of the manger in my mind. [ will try 
to remember something of the joy and 
the celebration of Christmas. And I will 
attempt to see the events of the Passion 
with the eyes of someone 


I sat,absorbing a A visit toa ie has eae La 
continuing action at the (only eight weeks ago 
front of the church. The performance kneeling at a manger. For 
i acca at ofemo- of Handel’s I ergo ies ne? Ms 
tion pulling me ever celebrate Easter with the 
onward toward the in- Messiah memory of Christmas 
eat peer reveals the ae ee ye we 

ilent. aiting. Not ave the hope rist 
wanting to be in the space closeness of came to give. 
- rae I ae eniae Christmas In the eae # the 
ut knowing the reality o story — in realizing that it 
what I was seeing was and Lent is a whole and not to be 
important. segmented and taken 


Finally, finally, the resurrection, and 
the stirring, glorious, victorious “Hallelu- 
jah Chorus.” We stood. We listened. We 
felt the power of the message. And we 
were blessed. 

Christmas is behind us now. Only a 
few weeks, but already we are moving 
through the Church Year, through Lent, 
toward Holy Week, the Passion of our 
Lord, and the observance of Good Friday. 

What became abundantly evident 
to me and to those with me is that the 
shadow of the cross was present even in 
the manger. Even in the earliest of days, 
the foreshadowing of the cross lay upon 
Christ. 

We who celebrate the season of 
Christmas with frantic zeal, and who then 
slide into Epiphany and so quickly, so 
startlingly into Lent, need to be aware 
that our holidays and holy days are 
intrinsically interwoven. Without the 
manger, there is no cross. Without the 
cross, there is no resurrection. Without 
the resurrection, there is no eternal life. 


piece by piece — in the wholeness of the 
glory of God’s love, we can move with 
integrity through this Lenten wilderness 
and proceed to the heart of God’s love: 
the resurrection and eternal life for all. 

May you find the Christ Child on 
your Lenten journey and the peace of 
God in the resurrection. 


Prayer: 

O God, help me to walk through these 
days and weeks of Lent, aware of your 
presence beside me. Help me to listen to 
the words of Scripture and to find in 
them the direction I need for my life. 
Help me to commit myself to learning to 
worship you in wholeness and in truth. O 
God, whatever the days ahead hold, help 
me to trust you for all I need. Through 
Lent and through the rest of my life, help 
me to listen for your voice and to serve 
you alone. Amen. 4 


Joanne Slote is minister of Knox-Zion 
Church in Carberry, Man. 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

POLLOCK, REV. THOMAS A., 74, died on 
November 19, 1995, in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Thomas Pollock was a graduate of 
Presbyterian College, McGill University, 
Montreal. He served congregations in 
Moose Creek, Manotick and Petawawa, 
Ont.; in Winnipeg; and in Fort Coulonge, 
Que. He is remembered as a man who “was 
not happy unless he was giving to others.” 

Thomas Pollock is survived by wife Vic- 
toria of 52 years; daughters Nora Shermer- 
horn (Carseland, Alta.), Coralie Schaay 
(Calgary), Grace O’Connor (Regina), Del- 
ma LeBlanc (Borden, Ont.); sons Tom 
(Warren, Man.), Ken (Quesnel, B.C.); sev- 
eral grandchildren, great-grandchildren, 
nieces and a nephew. 

AITKIN, BRUCE, 85, faithful lifetime mem- 
ber, choir member 55 years, elder 47 
years, Central, Cambridge, Ont., Dec. 10. 

ALGUIRE, WILLIAM LLOYD, 91, lifelong 
member, elder 50 years, representative 
elder to Niagara presbytery, choir member 
41 years, church school 27 years, Knox, 
St. Catharines, Ont., Nov. 2. 

BACKUS, JOSEPH MOSES “JOE,” 65, for- 
mer treasurer, longtime elder, St. 
Andrew’s, North Battleford, Sask., Aug. 11. 

BARLOW, EVELYN M., faithful member, St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Oct. 17. 

BUTT, EDITH MERON “MOLLY,” 92, long- 
time faithful member, WMS life member, 
CGIT leader, Ladies Aid, St. Andrew’s, 
Huntsville, Ont., Nov. 5. 

CULLEN, BETTY, longtime active member, 
St. Andrew’s, Kamloops, B.C., Nov. 19. 

DEWAR, MARION, longtime faithful mem- 
ber, WMS, Ladies Aid, Calvin Church, 
North Bay, and Drummond Hill, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., July 15, in London, Ont. 

FRASER, ANNIE CALDER ROSS, 92, choir 
member, church school and Bible school 
teacher, Knox, Blue Mountain, N.S., Nov. 17. 

GRAY, ALVIN FERGUSON, 85, longtime de- 
voted elder, First, Stellarton, N.S., Jan. 
29/95. 

HARRIS, MARGARET, 84, longtime mem- 
ber, faithful WMS supporter, St. Andrew’s, 
Scarborough, Ont., Nov. 21. 

HAWTHORNE, THOMAS, 89, faithful 
member, elder 48 years, St. Andrew’s, 
Scarborough, Ont., Oct. 1. 

HIND, MARGARET, 82, faithful member, 
Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., Dec. 11. 

JONES, JOHN, member, Knox, Victoria, 
Nov. 16. 
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KIDD, LESLIE, member, Knox, Victoria, 
Aug. 10. 

LYALL, ROSEMARY ANN, 53, elder, lifelong 
member, choir member, Central, Hamilton, 
Ont., Dec. 3. 

MacGILLIVRAY, JESSIE, longtime faithful 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
Oct. 28. 

MacINTOSH, MELVA ROSS, 96, WMS 
member, organist 60 years, Knox, Blue 
Mountain, N.S., Oct. 24. 

McDONALD, MARGARET MARY, 94, long- 
time member, Rexdale Church, Rexdale, 
Ont., July 14. 

McDOUGALL, NORMAN, member 77 years, 
elder 47 years, New Westminster, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Nov. 26. 

McFADZEAN, MILDRED, member, Knox, 
Victoria, Oct. 6. 

MOORHEAD, JOHN, 64, lifetime member, 
elder 33 years, church school teacher and 
superintendent over 21 years, clerk of ses- 
sion, board member, men’s club, Lakeview, 
Thunder Bay, Ont., Nov. 27. 

MUIR, R. WOODROW, 82, longtime elder, 
active in church school, Tolmie Memorial, 
Port Elgin, Ont., Dec. 8. 

PHILLIPS, ROSS CARMICHAEL, 84, 
member of Presbyterian churches since 
baptism; board of managers, encourager, 
St. Matthew’s, Ingleside, Ont., June 19. 

RAYCROFT, MELVIN GORDEN, 66, charter 
member, helped build, St. Paul’s, Val d’Or, 
Que.; retired elder, St. Andrew’s, Perth, 
Ont., Nov. 25. 

ROBSON, MARJORY, 92, WMS life mem- 
ber, Ladies Aid organizer, St. Andrew’s, 
Maple, Ont., and St. Andrew’s, Owen 
Sound, Ont., active member since 1985, 
Calvin-Goforth, Saskatoon, Sept. 13. 

TURNER, JOHN “JACK” HILLIARD, 85, 
longtime active member, clerk of session, 
board convener, choir member, Knox, 
Winnipegosis, Man., Nov. 20. 

WEST, LEONARD, member, Knox, Victoria, 
Dec. 4. 


ORDINATIONS 
Denton, Rev. Peter, Knox, Binbrook, Ont., 
May 15. 
Murray, Rev. Victoria, Westminster Church, 
Ottawa, Nov. 26. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Denton, Rev. Mona and Rev. Peter, St. 
Andrew’s, Lethbridge, Alta., July 4. 
Murray, Rev. Victoria, St. Luke’s, Oshawa, 
Ont., Dec. 6. 


Tiessen, Rev. Ronald D., Memorial, Rocky 
Mountain House, Alta., Dec. 7. 

Webb, Rev. Steven, St. Andrew’s, Stittsville, 
Ont., Jan. 7. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Mosers River, N.S., St. Giles (part-time). 
Rev. Wayne G. Smith, General Delivery, 
Hopewell, N.S. BOK 1C0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 
P.E.I. C1N 2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. (Tata- 
magouche, Sedgewick Memorial; Pug- 
wash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. Matthew’s; 
The Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. Charles Tay- 
lor, Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Brockville, Ont., First (effective March 1). 
Rev. Brian Sharpe, 5 Mary St., Box 624, 
Kemptville, Ont. KOG 1JO0. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath St., 
Montreal, Que. H38G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St., #25, Montreal, 
Que. H3H 2L7. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

St. Laurent, Que., St. Laurent Church. Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que. H4B 1K3. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 


drew’s; Woodville, Woodville Community | 
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TRANSITIONS 


Presbyterian. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 
47 Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bradford, St. John’s. Rev. Blaine Dunnett, 
PO Box 535, Nobleton, Ont. LOG 1NO. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R85. 


Cannington, Knox; Cresswell, St. John’s; 


Wick. Rev. David Whitecross, 40 William 
St. N, Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1. 


' Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 


Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 3S3. 


| Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ivan 


Dambrowitz, Box 908, New Liskeard, Ont. 
POJ 1P0. 

Kitchener, Kitchener East (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. Rev. 
Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., North 
York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 


Richmond Hill, Richmond Hill Church. Rev. 


Robert Smith, 271 Centre St., Thornhill, 
Ont. L4J 1G5. 


_ Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry Waite, 


662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 


Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 


Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Allis- 
ton, Ont. LOR 1B9. 


| Toronto, Hillview. Rev. Howard L. Shantz, 


3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W, #411, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 
Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Tottenham, Frazer; Beeton, St. Andrew’s; 
Schomberg, Emmanuel. Rev. Issa A. 
Saliba, 9846 Keele St., PO Box 5097, 
Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 


| Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. George 


Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. L7B 1A5. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, Box 196, Penetanguishene, 
Ont., LOM 2E4. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6H 1K5. 
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Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert 
Geddes, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont. L9A 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Kirkwall, Kirkwall Church; Sheffield, Knox. 
Rev. Jeff Chalmers, 23 Melville St., Dun- 
das, Ont. L9H 7A3. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Mitchell, Knox. Rev. Catherine Calkin, RR 2, 
St. Pauls, Ont. NOK 1V0O. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 405 
Springbank Ave., Unit 6, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P9. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. L8K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew’s; Windham Centre, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 
Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. N5C 2S9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 

Regina, First. Rev. John Ferrier, 718 Elm 
Cres. NE, Weyburn, Sask. S4H 0S7. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 
The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr., Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 4612 
Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. TSA 1V7. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 
c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 
Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 


Kamloops, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1). 
Rev. Douglas Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 1V2. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Taiwanese. Dr. Nancy Cocks, 
6000 Iona Dr., Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1L4. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 

St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 

¢ Superfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

° Altar Ware 

e Plaques 

CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 

4 1550 O'Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 

(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 
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9 Written and illustrated by 
Kathy Cawsey, — 

Marty Bregman, 

Dorothy Henderson, 

Waterloo, Ontario. 


Hurters and Helpers 


Carrie and Kyle are in the same church school class. The church school teacher nodded. “It is a problem 
One day, their teacher said, “Tell us about something when people hurt others. I know a game called Hurters 
that happens at school that you don’t like.” and Helpers. Let’s go out to the yard and play it. Then, 
‘“‘We have two really mean kids in our class,” Carrie we'll talk about it.” 
said, “‘and they hurt other kids in the schoolyard.” 
“The boy who sits at my work centre at school is Here is the game the children played with their teacher. 
mean, too,’ Kyle added. “He kicks me under the table.” Take this game to school or church school and ask your 


teacher to help you play. 


The Hurters and Helpers Game 
Needed: At least 6 children. Newspaper. 


Get ready: Roll up sheets of newspaper and give them to 
two people who are the “hurters.” Ask two other children 
to be “helpers.” All the others will be runners. 


To play: This game is like frozen tag. The hurters run 
among the players and hit people with their rolled-up 
newspaper. When people are hit, they must remain frozen 
until a helper tags and frees them. If all people are un- 
frozen at once, the hurters must throw down their 
newspapers and the game ends. Or you may stop 
the game whenever you are tired and want to talk. 


After the game: Talk about these questions. 

¢ How did it feel to be a “hurter’”? 

¢ How did it feel to be a “helper”? 

¢ What makes people hurt each other? 

e Why are some people helpers? 

¢ A boy in Ajax, Ontario, who was playing this 
game, suddenly stopped and shouted: “Stop! We 

need a God!” What do you think happened next? 

¢ What do you think children should do when they 
see someone being hurt? 
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Colvin Brown: 


Director of the Renewal Fellowship 


| by Kathy Cawsey 


he Anglican Church used to be 

considered “the middle way,” a 

compromise between Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism. But 
Calvin Brown thinks Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches 
have a lot to offer as 
“the middle way” as 
well — not between 
Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, but be- 
tween conservatism 
and radicalism. 

“The Reformed 
church at its best is a 
people of radical mod- 
eration,’ Brown ex- 
plains. “We’re radical 
because we believe 
we've discovered the 
roots of truth and life, and we won’t set- 
tle for half-truth. But we’re moderate in 
all things, — we take the narrow, middle 
way. We avoid extremes on either side.” 

Calvin Brown is the new director of 
The Renewal Fellowship Within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He came 
to the post last year from Nelson, British 
Columbia, where he had been a minister 
for over 20 years. He also served as clerk 
of the Presbytery of Kootenay and mod- 
erator of the Synod of British Columbia. 
| Brown believes Presbyterians are “a 
/people of roots and tall branches.” The 
roots are prayer, Scripture and a Re- 
formed understanding of the nature of 
God, the Church and the world. The 
branches, Brown says, are such things as 
_ integrating new expressions and styles of 
worship, and discovering how to share 
Reformed truths in a way that is life- 
| giving and not merely the repetition of 
old clichés. 

_ “We can’t say the same old things in 
the same old way,” Brown declares. 
“People will say, ‘I’ve already rejected 
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that.” We need to understand our culture 
and how it relates to Scripture. If we are 
still using the same phrases, we might as 
well be speaking Swahili or Gaelic.” 

According to Calvin Brown, the Re- 
formed faith “has a lot 
LOM OL we and™s he 
wants the Renewal 
Fellowship to be a cat- 
alyst in affirming that 
the church has been 
given a gift from God. 
The Fellowship is cur- 
rently tackling such 
issues as the “Toronto 
Blessing” (the Airport 
Church) and how re- 
vival relates to the 
Reformed faith, the 
integration of contem- 
porary and traditional music in our 
churches, and the tendency toward con- 
gregationalism in many areas. 

When dealing with these issues, the 
Renewal Fellowship’s conviction is that 
renewal will come to the church through 
prayer and a return to the 
Reformed emphasis on 


Brown calls 


PRESBYTERIAN 


ian Church in Nelson and St. Andrew’s 
in Slocan City. Both churches were re- 
ceiving financial aid and struggling to 
survive. Now, the churches are self- 
supporting; moreover, they are alive and 
vital, maintaining several ministries in 
their local communities. For example, 
First Church established what it calls a 
“house ministry,” where people — bro- 
ken families, people with addictions, ex- 
convicts — pay a nominal rent for a 
house to meet their physical needs and, 
more important, form a community to 
meet their emotional and spiritual needs. 

Brown, however, isn’t sure they did 
anything special. “We lived out the love 
of God with our hearts, minds and so on, 
and that love became evident.” 

These days, Calvin Brown spends 
much of his time aiding in the renewal of 
other congregations and of the national 
church. Many congregations are neither 
self-aware nor aware of the surrounding 
communities and their needs. Brown en- 
courages those churches to gain a deeper 
understanding of themselves and a deeper 
awareness of Jesus. 

“The biggest threat to 


the Spirit speaking our church today is fear,” 
through the Scriptures. Presbyterians Brown states. “The fear 
“We need to have the tg become that we’re going to die, 
courage to live out our, instead of trusting God to 
faith with vitality,” says people of bring us safely through. 
Brown. “A generic reli- yadical The fear of standing up in 
gion seems to be the only > the midst of a sometimes 
thing acceptable in our moderation alien culture and declar- 


culture. But if that’s the 
case, we don’t deserve to exist. The 
world looks at a church that has suc- 
cumbed to its culture and says: “Why 
bother? There’s no vitality, no new hope 
threes 

Revitalizing congregations is nothing 
new to Calvin Brown. In 1974, he took 
on a two-point charge in British Colum- 
bia, serving as pastor of First Presbyter- 


ing the truth and the way 
of life that Jesus Christ has given us. The 
fear of saying what we really believe. 
We can’t compromise or back away. If 
we don’t affirm who we are, we can’t 
even hope to have a future.” La 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and member of 
Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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With AL Our Gibts 


* We thank God and thank you 
for your faithful givings 
to Presbyterians Sharing... in 1995 
in support of fhe mission and ministries 
of the Church. 


Using the gifts God has given to us 
we will make a difference in the world 
through Presbyterians Sharing... 
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RECORDINGS 


Reinventing Pagan Religion 


We in American culture are reinventing the basic characteristics of [first century] 


pagan religion, the worship of big men and big women as gods and goddesses. 


Out of the Mouths ... 

While Willard Pottinger was serving St. Paul’s Church in 
Hamilton, Ontario, a 10-year-old enquired after a Com- 
munion service whether there was anything in “that tin 
cup.” That started Willard thinking 

and searching for a crystal chalice. 


Twelve years later, two friends pre- 
sented him with “a magnificent, yet 
simple, crystal chalice.” Now, with 
great joy, he declares to the congrega- 
tion: “O taste and see that the Lord 

is good.” 


Basic Tenets 


It is no accident that 
some evangelicals, espe- 
cially those within mainline 
churches, have chosen to be- 
come Roman Catholics.... Maybe, they reason, it 1s easier to be an evan- 
gelical inside the Roman Catholic Church, which defends all the vital 
Christian doctrines yet adds on a few more, than to remain inside some 
mainline Protestant denominations which seem bent on denying or de- 


Generosity 

God is like an employer 
who hires workers all 
through the day and, 
when it’s time to pay 
them, says: “Give them 
all top wages plus 


— Thomas E. Boomershine 


fad 


Decisions 


You can be sorry 


_ and you can be forgiven, - 
but you can’tcall back _ 


___ the futures that your 


bad decision lost. 7 
_— Orson Scott Card, © 


____Apprentice _ 


benefits.” forming the basic tenets of Christianity itself. 


Some said, “The 
union won’t like this.” 
And others said: 
“The other employers 


won t like this. Such : 
Evangelism 


Anthem Fatigue 
Noting South Africa has 
“the longest national an- 
them in the world,” Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela has 
appointed a committee to 
shorten it. 

Mandela suggests a 
shortened anthem “would 
be less boring and you 
wouldn’t have to stand up 
such a long time.” 

After the country’s first 
multiracial elections, Man- 
dela called on all South 
Africans to adopt the an- 
them of the white minority, 
“Die Stem,” as a sign of 
reconciliation, and to sing - 
it either before or after the 
traditional anthem, “Nkosi 
sikelel’ i Afrika,” both in 
Zulu and in Sotho. 

Singing both anthems in 
the three languages takes 
over 10 minutes.” 

— One World 


— Alister McGrath 


generosity is going too 
far and is going to get 
you in big trouble.” 
The Employer (cap- 
ital E) said the bottom 
line with God is gen- 
erosity with a capital G. 
— Ted Siverns 


Did You Know? 


Look to the Koreans. They go one on 
one — no seminars and no study 
groups. They talk with their neigh- 
bours and their friends and their fel- 
low workers ... We need to get off 
our duffs.... If we all got one new 
member, think about it. 
— Marj Carpenter, Moderator, 
The Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


God’s People or No People 

My feeling is that our forebears in the 
Presbyterian Church (for all their 
faults) knew where they were and 
who they were. Being a Presbyterian 
(or a Protestant) defined an individual 
as a particular sort of Christian, 
maybe even a particular sort of per- 
son. And that is no longer true. What 
we have is a reversal of the biblical 
statement. Today, we could say: 
“Once we were God’s people; now 


The first Bible Society meeting was held in London, England, in 1804. Bible Society We a 10 people. 


work began in Canada that same year. In fact, the first foreign translation was for 

Canada — a Mohawk-English Gospel of St. John, translated by Teyoninhokavawen, 

also known as Captain Norton, a chief of the Six Nations Indians in Upper Canada. 
— Canadian Bible Society 


— Philip Lee 
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That's Why We Are 


y father would have said, “I told you so.” For years, 

before it became popular, he railed against govern- 

ments that spent more than they took in. For him, 
the mathematics of the situation didn’t add up. “Some day,” he 
used to say, “there will be an accounting.” His sons thought he 
had been too influenced by Depression thinking. 

But, today, in almost every province, people are beginning 
to feel the sharp, cold edges of government cut-backs in the 
quest for the balanced budget. Provinces are doing it in differ- 
ent ways, but all are doing it. 

Here in Ontario, immediately following the throne speech 
on September 27, 1995, Premier Mike Harris invited the 
churches to take up some of the slack in helping people hurt by 
government cuts. Many churches and church leaders took of- 
fence at his remarks. Charity, they argued, cannot replace gov- 
ernment social programs. The announced cuts, they claimed, 
would increase hunger, homelessness and poverty. 

While I agree with many things the churches have said, es- 
pecially about priorities and what appears to be a dispropor- 
tionate share of pain borne by the poor, two additional 
comments need to be made. 

First, the deficit with which most governments are now 
wrestling was not created by them. Successive governments of 
all stripes, supported by us, created it. Few of us raised any ob- 
_ jections, content whenever we could slurp with others at the 
_ troughs of government hand-outs. 

Harris in Ontario and Klein in Alberta prefer the surgeon’s 
approach — a radical cutting which, they argue, will be less 
painful in the long run. Many of us would prefer a slower ap- 
proach with different priorities, including withholding tax 
breaks if it would mean the poor would suffer less. But what- 
ever the approach, we should not blame the doctor for the dis- 
ease. After 50 years of heavy drinking, it seems hardly fair to 
castigate the doctor who prescribes radical treatment for our 
alcoholism. 

Lest someone think I speak of this issue from ivory tower 
isolation, two members of my immediate family face unem- 
ployment because of the social service cuts in Ontario. 

Secondly, the cuts should also involve the churches in a 
little soul-searching. We may not have liked it when Mike 
Harris said the churches should help people because ““That’s 
why they are there.” But he’s right. We should also honestly 
admit that, although many churches give themselves sacrificial- 
ly for others, some are run like private country clubs for the 
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There 


John Congram 


benefit of their members. Without a serious review of our own 
commitment and generosity, criticism of government cut-backs 
by the church will sound and, in fact, be self-righteous and 
phony. 

In the early days of Canada, the church established and ran 
most schools and carried out most acts of charity. As govern- 
ments gradually assumed more responsibility in these areas, 
some wondered what role the 
church might retain. For the 


Question: 
Pal present, at least, we can suspend 
How should that discussion. 
ae I confess I found it refreshing 
: churches when the rector of St. 
respond to Bartholomew’s Church in 
Toronto refused to bad-mouth 
government the government for the cuts. 
That, despite the fact the congre- 


cut-backs? 


gation lost its entire provincial 
grant of $5,700 to fund the 
church’s twice-weekly breakfast program for the poor. Instead, 
the church has vowed to continue the program on its own. Sim- 
ilarly, the board of Armagh, a second-stage home for battered 
women supported by our church, is determined to carry on de- 
spite the loss of almost $100,000 in grants. 

It’s OK for the church to protest against tax cuts; but, should 
they materialize, nothing prevents you from passing on these 
benefits to charity. Lots of church-run agencies, including 
Armagh, would welcome this desperately needed money. 

For the church, hard times don’t exist. There are times of 
testing, however, and opportunities to be generous in an age 
of greed. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR Alan M. 
McPherson 


Moments of New 
Understanding — 
and Grace 


et me paint a highly speculative — and offensive — scenario. It is the 

year 2003. The government is struggling with the fact that, despite all 

decrees, minority cultures are thriving. The country needs cohesion. So 
the government resolves on a bold new plan of assimilation. 

Children of minority cultures will be removed from their parental homes 
and their local communities. They will be educated in residential schools, some 
up to 500 miles away. The children will remain in school from September to 
June with no breaks. Some will not even go 
home in the summer. And parents will be 
banned from visiting. At what age will this take 
place? When the children are 12 or 15? No, 
when they are seven or eight. In some cases, 
even younger. 

Can you imagine the furore if any govern- 
ment implemented a policy like that? The me- 


Experiences at 
the Sacred 
Assembly and 
with aboriginal 


people dia would be there in hordes. Television would 
elsewhere beam images of weeping parents and woebe- 
gone children around the world. It might be a 
become a less drastic ethnic cleansing than the terrors we 
person al have witnessed in recent years, but an ethnic 


cleansing it would be. No government, espe- 
cially no Canadian government, would dare! 

But that’s not a scenario I only imagined. 

It happened. It happened right here in Canada. 
And few people blinked an eye. 

Last November, on the Mistiwasis Reserve and at the Saskatoon Native 
Circle, I presented copies of the confession adopted by the 120th General As- 
sembly. In December, the broadcast media highlighted me reading part of our 
confession to the Sacred Assembly called by Elijah Harper. The matter of 
“apologies” was on the agenda. Why? 

This scenario I painted, happened. It was government policy with which the 
major churches — including ours — co-operated. I have no doubt it was well- 
intentioned. I am sure the majority of the people who worked in our schools 
were well-intentioned and caring. (For more information, look up the Novem- 
ber 1994 issue of the Presbyterian Record which gave extensive coverage to 
our involvement and to the issues.) But let me share my personal journey of 
discovery. 

I had known about the residential schools. I had wondered what the fuss was 
about. Then, when there were tales of some abuse, I understood the need for 
penitence and reconciliation. But I had not seen the whole system as abusive. 

I did not know how young the children were. It never occurred to me that, 
all these years later, there would be adults haunted by a loss of identity. Parents 
now, they never learned parenting skills because they had been wrenched from 
home and, through all their formative years, they never knew the daily round of 
family life you and I take for granted. Seven-year-olds who knew if they did 
(Continued on page 8) 


journey of 
discovery 
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LETTERS 


The New Look 

When my Presbyterian Record arrived 
last week, I was really busy; but the cover 
and new look were so inviting, it was a 
good excuse to stop for a break, have a 
cup of tea and read the January issue. 

The changes are effective; the Record 
has now joined the ’90s. Key phrases 
from articles in boxes is a great way to 
communicate and it looks terrific. Gener- 
ation Y was wonderful. I hope Kathy 
Cawsey gets a lot of response. I'll be 
talking to youth in our congregation 
about the column! 

Congratulations on a wonderful new 
look for a new year. I hope 1996 will be 
a year when Presbyterian Record sub- 
scriptions increase. 

Jean Lawrence, 
West Vancouver 


Editor’s note: Thanks to many others 
who wrote or phoned with appreciative 
comments about our new look. 


Letters to the editor 


fis 
EXY may be sent to our 
qo” 


e-mail address: 
pcrecord@web.apc.org 


(Please include your name and full 
mailing address.) 


WATSON’S WORLD 


Update on “Neat” Church 

Thank you for your historical note 
“December 1895 (100 Years)” (From the 
Past Record, Dec. issue) regarding the 
“neat” church at historic Louisbourg, 


ada to the separatists — and, then, only 
after the complete cleansing of all non- 
separatists and Native Canadians from all 
of Quebec — would satisfy separatists as 
witnessed by the statements made by 


Nova Scotia. 

Although it still has 
“... scarcely any cause,” 
the remnant church has 
been meeting for the past 
60 years in a refurbished 
store on Main Street. It is 
still a neat church with 
neat people who love the 
cause of Jesus Christ. 

Keith Burton-MacLeod, 
Marion Bridge, N.S. 


Satisfying 

the Separatists 
“Where were they when 
we needed them to pass 


separatist leaders after the referendum. 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


Donald Duncan 
Innisfail, Alberta 


Church as People 
Recently, I purchased my 
copy of the 1996 calendar 
of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. After 
examining the beautiful 
pictures, I wonder if it is a 
prophetic publication. 
There are 10 pictures of 
magnificent, empty build- 
ings — all in Canada. One 
picture, from India, has the 
“church” assembled in front 


Meech or to adopt the Charlottetown 
Accord?” your Quebec friends ask 
(From the Editor, Dec. Record). 

Show me in writing where even one 
Quebec separatist expressed satisfaction 


with Meech, the Charlottetown Accord, or 


any other concession made by separatist 
federal government members of Parlia- 
ment or in any other place in Canada. 
Only complete submission of all of Can- 


of the building. December has a picture of 
a picture in which there is no building, 
only people gathered around the Christ. 
We miss the point when we depict the 
House of God as buildings, magnificent 
or otherwise, and forget that God dwells 
in the lives, hearts and minds of his 
people. 
Robert D. Birse, 
Perth, Ont. 


Noel Watson 


WHAT PROPORTION 
GOES FOR 
INCOME TAX ? 
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LETTERS 


Questions About 

the NGO Forum 

The article by Barbara McLean on the 
Non-Governmental Organizations 
Forum on Women held in China (Jan. 
Record) was interesting. But I wonder 
whether women’s issues were brought 
up with the host country, The People’s 
Republic of China. 

Some of those concerns would in- 
clude: Why, in a country that boasts 
about women’s rights, are women so 
underrepresented in major leadership 
roles? Why are girl babies frequently 
aborted? Why is the chance of survival 
for girl babies much less than for boy ba- 
bies in China? Why are many Christians, 
including women, tortured in China’s 
political prisons? 

Did Barbara McLean visit any Chris- 
tians in prison? Why were NGO meet- 
ings, as reported in the article, allowed 
only in distant suburbs? 

Roy Kirkpatrick, 
Brampton, Ont. 


Reunion With an Old Friend 
What a joy to meet an old friend. I re- 
ceived my first copy of the Presbyterian 
Record this week. Would you believe 60 
years have passed? My grandparents, 
who raised me, always subscribed to the 
Record. In the ’30s, I trained as a nurse, 
then married and, after the war, settled in 
a remote area of the Peace River where 
there was no church. 

In retirement, I attended an Anglican 
service. But, now, at the end of my life, I 
have returned to my roots. I am happy to 
have the chance, once more, to become 
an active Presbyterian. 

I find many changes in the church and 
in the Record — much more tolerant, and 
focusing more on the love and mercy of 
Jesus rather than on the wrath of God as 
many of the old-time ministers did. 

Jean MacDonald, 
Creston, B.C. 


Questions About 

the Book of Praise 

The January Record article “Singing a 
New Tune” tells of the four-year work of 
a 14-member team and two staff to pro- 
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duce a new hymn-book. Our question is, 
On whose authority did the General 
Assembly require that all hymn texts use 
inclusive language and how was this 
project funded? - 
Women’s Missionary Society, 
Hornings Mills Presbyterian Church, 
Ont. 


Editor’s note: 

In 1992, the 118th General Assembly in 
Hamilton, Ontario, adopted 23 guidelines 
for the production of a new hymn-book. 
Among those related to the text was the 
following: “The language of the texts will 
be inclusive of all God’s people.” 

The same Assembly authorized the 
appointment of a full-time editor/project 
manager to oversee the production of the 
Book of Praise. 

The hymn-book committee estimates 
the cost of producing the new Book of 
Praise will be recovered from sales with- 
in five years of its date of publication. 


Given the full-page advertisement in the 
January Record for the proposed new 
hymn-book, I had to check the cover to 
ensure the year was still 1996 and not 
1997. The presumption of the advertise- 
ment, reinforced by the accompanying 
article, could make one believe it was 
1997, following the meeting of the 1996 
General Assembly when approval of the 
proposed hymnal would be considered. 
If approved, such hymnal in draft form 
would then be remitted under the provi- 
sions of the Barrier Act (Book of Forms, 
293.1) to the church through its courts. 
Otherwise, any means of testing the 
mind of the church — be it by question- 
naires, presbytery workshops, circular- 
ized samplers, or any other unauthorized 
committee actions/decisions — bypasses 
completely the due process of a Presby- 
terian Church... 
Gael Matheson, 
Montague, P.E.I. 


Editor’s note: Because approval will be 
sought for the new Book of Praise for 
voluntary use only, it will not be neces- 
sary for it to go to presbyteries for 
approval (1.e., under the Barrier Act). 


“TI missed you!” | 


I was taken aback by this 
statement coming from a man 
who’d never said a word to 
_ me before. 
: ‘““Where’ve you been?” he 
_ asked. 

| “Well, I had a week’s holi- 
days to be with the family,” I 
said, already feeling guilty for 
not being able to be in two 
_ places at once. 
| “Ah, well, that’s good,” he 
| slurred, a smile breaking over 
his face. “Everybody needs a 
: break now and then.’ 

: “And ... and you,’ I stam- 
mered. “Did you have a good 
: 


_ holiday season.” 
POU vod, ee Saltae 
“Stayed dry for two whole © 
| weeks. Starting to feel it now 
| though. But I’m glad you’re 
back. We missed you.” 

It was no big deal as con- 
versations go, but it felt great. 
It’s those small, fleeting mo- 
ments that prove to me that 
angels come to Evangel Hall 
| in many guises. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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1 1 
i 1 
1 1 
!  EVANGELHALL ! 
tite Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 : 
tel. (416) 504-3563 : 
| fax (416) 504-8056 | 
| | 
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1 1 
1 i 
1 1 
1 1 
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Address 
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Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 
Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 

For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 

English or French. 

Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Long-Life Bulbs 


95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 


(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 


Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


A four-day workshop 
with Kev. Koy Oswald 
of The Alban Institute 


April 15-18, 1996 
Ottawa, Ontario 


LETTERS 


Eldership Is Modern 

I wish to respond to Roy Wilson’s letter 
(Jan. Record) regarding modernizing the 
eldership. 

An elder is not appointed for life, but 
elected by the call of God through the 
congregation. God does not call Chris- 
tians on an interim basis but, according 
to the gospel, people are called for life- 
time service to Christ. 

Many congregations add new elders 
every two years or so and, so, the desire 
for new blood is met. Ruling elders serve 
God and care for the congregation; they 
do not serve the congregation. The func- 
tion of eldership, if performed properly, 
is timeless: the pastoral care of human 
souls. 

As to being “at odds with the modern 
way of living,” the church was not called 
by God to conform to the world; it exists 
so people might find their need met by 
Christ. The church has always been “at 
odds” with the modern way of living. 
And until the modern way of living con- 
forms to the gospel and the law of God, 
the church will continue to be at odds 
with the world. 

The Presbyterian system of eldership, 
if operating according to form, offers the 
highest degree of congregational care in 
the Christian church. 

James Cooper, 
Port Credit, Ont. 
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not leave home and family and commu- 
nity, their father would be jailed. What a 
load for a child to bear. The tales told at 
the Sacred Assembly bore witness to 
wounds that have not healed. 

I do not apologize for the gospel. That 
is not what our confession does. But it 
does acknowledge that, in our compli- 
ance with a policy of assimilation, we 
lacked compassion and understanding. 
The result is “there are those whose lives 
have been deeply scarred.” And, so, I do 
not apologize for our confession either. 

The miracle is, despite all the pain we 
had a part in causing, there were some 
whose lives were blessed. At Mistiwasis, 
when I presented a copy of the confes- 
sion to Laura Bird — a former residen- 
tial school pupil and now a mainstay of 
our congregation there — she asked if 
she could read to me. She read how Peter 
asked Jesus if forgiving seven times was 
enough. And Jesus replied, “No, 70 
times seven.” And then she read these 
words from Ephesians: “Be kind to one 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, as God in Christ has forgiven 
you.” 

It was a moment of grace by which I 
am still humbled. 


Gla. Tt htPhera. 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Healthy Leaders! Healthy Churches! _ 


Cost: $300 plus room, board and travel 
For Clergy, Elders, Lay Leaders 
For more information, contact: 
Rev. Dr. Martin Kreplin 
460 Raglan Street South, Renfrew, Ontario K7V 1R8 
Tel. (613) 452-5452 

or e-mail: grant.wilson@ifbbs.synapse.net 

(sponsored by the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew) 
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UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


_ Fifth Sunday in Lent — March 24 
| Ezekiel 37:1-14; Psalm 130; Romans 
8:6-11; John 11;1-45 


he rule is clear. When someone is 
dying — you go. In the middle of 
| the night, on your day off, even 
_ on holidays — you go when someone 
_ you love is that sick and dying. 

_ You would do that, but Jesus doesn’t 
| in this gospel. His dear friends Mary and 
| Martha called him to see Lazarus. But 
| Jesus stayed on where he was for two 
| more days. Why? Something more 
| pressing? Everywhere else in the gospel, 
| total strangers call on Jesus and he has a 
| miracle on the spot. But when Lazarus 
| lay dying a few kilometres away, he of- 
| fered no deathbed miracle for his friend, 
| not even a visit. 

So the miracle must begin with what 
_ Christ doesn’t do. He doesn’t rescue his 
_ friends from death. The truth starts with 
| Christ’s absence, known then and known 
) now in the words, “Lord, if you had been 
| here ... ” (John 11:21, 32). Painful 
words and all too true. The truth is, Jesus 
could have saved his friend, but he 
| didn’t. The truth is, Jesus could have 
been there for us, too, sometimes; but he 
| wasn’t. Have you said that? Thought 
| that? Most Christians of depth have 
| known a time like Martha and Mary: 
| “Lord, if you had been here ... ” 

| So we must begin with the miracle we 
| want but don’t get. The two sisters want- 
| ed their brother alive — to keep him from 
| dying, to prolong his life, to restore his 
| health. They wanted for him what we all 
| want for ourselves — survival. Surviving 
| is the most basic thing we do. We eat 
| high fibre to head off cancer. We exercise 
| and hope to add longevity. We quit 
) smoking to live longer and pay less taxes. 
| Staying alive is the miracle we want, but 
not the miracle we get from God. 
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‘The Miracle We Want 
and the Miracle We Get 


Let’s start with the news, though not 
nice news, that Jesus does not come to 
keep people from dying. Death still hap- 
pens. It happened to Lazarus and it hap- 
pens to us all, some day, whether we eat 
high fibre or not. But there is a glimpse 
of something greater here — not the mir- 
acle we ask for but the 
miracle we get. A miracle 


Michael Farris 


cry to you, O Lord” (Psalm 130:1). 
Amazing, isn’t it, that the place where 
we have lost it all is the place where our 
hearts are ready to believe most deeply. 
“My soul waits for the Lord more than 
those who watch for the morning, more 
than those who watch for the morning” 

(verse 6). Is it any acci- 

dent that, where we have 


that takes place after nothing left of our own, 
death, because of death, Jesus does we are most ready to 
through death. Remember receive what God has to 
what Jesus said when he not come offer? Out of our depths, 
first heard Lazarus was we find the depths of 
sick? “This illness ... is to keep uS divine grace. 
for God’s glory, so that 3 h Paul’ 
an sta 5 God ae re from dying; sane wee a er a 
lorified th ae mind on the flesh is death, 
a oo) eerie 
God’s glory is not in miracle spirit is life and peace” 


keeping us alive for ever 
but in making us alive 
forever. Keeping our- 
selves alive is our own in- 
stinct. Making us alive is 
God’s plan. Let’s be sure 
we know the difference. 
Our way is to seek every 
means to keep ourselves 
from dying. God’s real miracle begins 
only with our death. Then, the real life 
begins. 

Old Ezekiel saw the same one day in 
a field of dry bones. He was searching 
for life (Ezekiel 37:1-14). He saw none. 
No living flesh in sight, only bones. The 
prophet was too late to save them. They 
were dead and buried (verse 12). But this 
is not the end, only the beginning of the 
vision. Here is the place where the real 
work begins, can only begin, with people 
who are dead and know it (verse 11). It’s 
with dead people that God always does 
his best work. 

Maybe it’s the place where we do our 
best believing, too. “Out of the depths, I 


begins 
only with 
our death 


(Romans 8:6). To set our 
sights on saving our own 
skin will have us end up, 
at best, well-preserved. 
Certainly not alive in any 
real way. On the other 
hand, to choose the way of 
the Christ is to be dead for 
all intents and purposes. 
And it is also the only way to be alive for 
God. In the Christian scheme of things, 
dead people are always the most alive. 

Of course, it is not only Paul’s para- 
dox but our own in Lent. How we pray 
for some miracle to save us from our 
troubles and to deliver us from our 
mortality. How we ask God to shield us 
from hardship or pain, especially how we 
ask it for those whom we love. But, still, 
the way of God is deeper and more 
graceful than that. 

The miracle we want is not the 
miracle we get. Thanks be to God! 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Creating a Deity 


ne of the first things Ralph Mil- 

ton and I did after we formed 

Wood Lake Books as a pub- 
lishing house was to incorporate. We 
claimed it was to protect ourselves — 
and our families — from being wiped 
out if we were ever sued. In fact, I sus- 
pect, it was also a game. All the big play- 
ers in publishing were corporations. So, 
hey, why don’t we become a corpora- 
tion, too? 

We had published three, count ’em, 
three books. We were hardly competition 
for anyone. 

In a sense, it was a put-on, a satire. 
Like the early Beatles, four kids from the 
slums of Liverpool wearing the clothes 
and haircuts of upper-class Eton, we 
were making fun of the establishment. 

And make no mistake about it, the 
“corporation” is the establishment today. 
Eric Kierans, the economist and former 
cabinet minister, once said we have 
“deified” corporations. We have made 
the corporation into a god. 

Corporations are a relatively new in- 
vention. Before them, all the law knew 
was individual proprietors. Or partners. 
The law dealt with individuals. But no 
one person owns a corporation. That’s 
the whole idea — to spread ownership so 
thinly no one person can be held respon- 
sible. The law didn’t know 
how to deal with this new 
entity. So it adapted the only 
relationship it knew, and a 


century, the corporation could do no 
wrong. 

Today, we have multinational cor- 
porations with annual budgets bigger 
than many nations. More correctly, 
they’re “transnational” corporations — 
their internal operations 
transcend national laws 
and boundaries. To a large 
extent, they have rendered 
national boundaries and 
policies irrelevant. 

During a question and 
answer session at a week- 


Large 


corporations 
have become 
modern gods 


Jim Taylor 


A corporation — any kind of incor- 
porated body, be it a church, a charity or 
a business — can only recognize other 
corporations. Individuals can only affect 
corporations when they organize into a 
corporate body themselves. You need to 
form a committee; you 
need to have a name. 
Then, you have your own 
organization, and the 
other organization can 
recognize you as a repre- 
sentative. 

During the 1970s, our 


end workshop, someone — but they government plowed a lot 
expressed frustration often fail of money into foreign aid. 
about being unable to in- to pr ovide Hardly any of it went to 
fluence an organization. I individuals. Governments 


don’t remember whether 
that organization was a 
local congregation, a na- 
tional denomination or 
what. But I remember the answer: indi- 
viduals and corporations are two differ- 
ent kinds of entities. 


of life 


corporation became a person 
under the law. 

Except that individuals 
die. Corporations do not. Cor- 
porations can go on forever. In 
other words, corporations have 
become immortal. 

Once, only God was immortal. 

In fact, we deified corporations in 
more than legal terms. For most of this 
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the necessities 


——— 


talked to other govern- 
ments — no matter how 
corrupt or inefficient — 
or to corporations. The 
smallest body they talked to was a band 
or tribal council. Never to individuals. 
Only the churches still dealt with indi- 
viduals. During that period, I travelled in 
the Caribbean. The churches there pro- 
vided loans to help a farmer build pig- 
pens, or a group of women set up a 
sewing workshop, or a fisherman repair 
his boat. In Malawi, it was the churches 
— and, particularly, the Church of Cen- 
tral Africa Presbyterian — that enabled 
individuals to protect a spring, or plant 
some trees or build a better oven. 
Perhaps, it’s a good thing there were 
no corporations in biblical times. 
Jesus dealt only with individuals. 
It was the only kind of relation- 
ship his time, his culture, knew. 
Fortunately, that still gives us a good 
model to follow at a time when individu- 
als become less and less significant. 9 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and 
co-founder of Wood Lake Books. 
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‘Daly Giving 


hy, I asked myself as I sat in my 
favourite doughnut shop, can I 
easily spend $5 or more a day on 
coffee, doughnuts and other little treats 
for myself when it’s agony to find an 
extra $100 for my 
church at the end of the 
year? 
My reflections on 
: stewardship over the 
past few years have led me to daily giv- 
'| ing. Rather than struggling to find 
‘| money at the end of the year, or at the 
end of the month, or even at the end of 
the week, I put money aside each day. 
Since I switched to daily giving, I 
|| have increased by many times the 
'| amount I give to the church. And 
what’s really odd, I never feel it. I used 
to struggle to find $50 a month, but 
since I started earmarking money each 
day, I can easily give three times that 
|| — without noticing. 
Daily giving has been a small mir- 
| acle in my life. I give more, and it puts 
me in closer touch with Jesus. It’s a re- 
|| minder that Jesus is Lord of the day and 
of the moment, not of the year-end, 
month-end or week-end. To me, daily 
giving is a “multiplying of the loaves 
and fishes’ — at a personal level. 
I would heartily re- 


to everyone. If you are 
— 


painless and deeply (a) ES iS 
satisfying way to give. 

There’s something profound and obvi- 
ous about giving in the same way we 
live with Christ: one day at a time. 

I am certain, if everyone used this 
simple giving principle, the church 
would have all the money it needs. 
More important, giving would be what 
it should be at all times: a simple path 
to a deeper life with Christ. LY 


David Smith is executive director of 
Evangel Hall, a mission of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, in Toronto. 
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BUT PITY 
WON'T FEED 
HIM 


We are moved by his 
tiny, fragile arms. 
But pity won't 
immunize him. 


We are moved by his 
huge, pleading eyes. 


But pity won’t 
educate him. 


Pity without action 
will do nothing. 


Act today... 

Become a World Vision 
hild sponsor. Your 

ts of $27 a month 

il make a lifelong 


O Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a: O boy QO girl living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 
O) whoever needs my help the most. 


O | can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY PROVINCE 

Pe eee 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER 


CANADA 


O I will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of is a Christian humanitarian 


receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone else 
can help. 
O Ihave enclosed a cheque for $27. 


Om Os 


Ale Aa providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
45 years in more than 
100 countries. 


CARD NUMBER EXPIRY DATE 


SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 284 


Together... building a future for the world’s children 
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A View From the Pew 


Bert Schmitt 


and answer the questions of the mod- 

ern age. I believe the church needs to 
respond in at least three areas. The first 
two, modernizing the worship service 
and challenging the media, are straight- 
forward. The third, reforming church be- 
liefs, will be more difficult. 

Let me begin at the easiest. I am an 
old-timer and enjoy the “old hymns.” 
But the church cannot go on indefinitely 
with a worship format which crystallized 
no later than the first decade of this cen- 
tury. A thriving Roman Catholic church 
near my home has adapted an impressive 
folk mass with professional musicians 
for its main service at 10 a.m. Moderniz- 
ing the service doesn’t mean replacing 


| fear the church is failing to address 


Welcome to 


Lakeview Church 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
a new member of the 
Record’s Every Home Plan 


In darkness 
there came light ... 


Darkness. 

I knew by touch 

The contours of my world. 
The kicks 

The curses heard 
Described my life. 
Then a hand 
Touched my eyes. 

A voice commanded. 
T looked. 

I saw his face. 


— Margaret Steel 


good music with junk (may the Lord 
protect us from Christian rock), but mod- 
ernizing with good taste. 

Secondly, the church, particularly 
mainline Protestant churches, seems to 
offer little response to the constant belit- 
tling of the Christian faith by the secular 
media. Response is usual- 
ly limited to a few letters 


news and not bad, feel they should avoid 
dealing with criticisms of the secular 
world. By sharing their scholarly learn- 
ing on the Scriptures and creeds with the 
congregation, faith may diminish. But if 
the laity are not given the benefit of 
modern scholarship, the minister fails to 

be honest with the con- 

gregation and the mem- 


to the editor from dis- (Church bers are not educated to 
gruntled evangelicals. 1 renewal will cope with questions from 
suggest our clergy be the secular world. The 
trained, and appropriate not come task is to make problems 
resources allocated, to simply by arising out of the creeds 


deal with the media. Ro- 
man Catholics, the Jewish 
community and evangeli- 


revving up the 
engines and 


and Scriptures part of the 
church’s strength, not its 
vulnerability. 


cals seem more successful rep eatin g that The church’s responses 
in presenting their views to criticism from the 
to the public. we believe all secular world, going back 

Our most difficult task, to the Enlightenment of 
however, will be in pre- those things the 18th century, have 
senting the Scriptures and about God and been diverse. One re- 


creeds in an intelligible 
way. Our children and 
grandchildren are well- 
educated products of the 
secular world. Ministers 
have benefited from a 
good theological educa- 
tion and know the histor- 
ical and literary weak- 
nesses in the Christian faith as well as its 
ultimate strength. The good news is they 
should be able to cope with the questions 
raised by the secular world. The bad 
news is clergy have been unable to bring 
the laity “up to speed” on the Scriptures 
and creeds or to teach them to deal with 
the questions the secular world asks. 
This may be the fault of our system 
whereby the laity suddenly move from 
church school stories to church member- 
ship without much Christian education. 
Ministers face a dilemma in this area. 
Clergy, properly wanting to preach good 


which 


Jesus Christ 


Christians 
from all times 
have believed 


sponse is denial, simply 
going on as before. An- 
other is liberalism, adapt- 
ing to the views of the 
secular world. Yet an- 
other is conservatism, 
exemplified today by the 
Christian Right. 

Whatever the solution, 
the challenging endeavour of church re- 
newal will not come simply by revving 
up the engines and repeating that we be- 
lieve all those things about God and 
Jesus Christ which Christians from all 
times have believed. Nor will it appear 
by tinkering with the format, hiring more 
staff or having more retreats for lay- 
people. It will require a rethinking of the 
basics. IY 


Bert Schmitt practises law in Vancouver. He 
is an elder at West Vancouver Presbyterian 
Church. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


A Congregational Picnic 


Kathie Matic 


q ake a minute to sit back, close 
| your eyes and put your feet up. 
| Now, play back the pictures of 
: congregational picnics stored in the 
| movie theatre of your mind. What do 
you see? 

My pictures include fun, fellowship, 
_ lots of good food! But also races, con- 
| tests, competition, disappointed children 
(and adults) who, even here, can’t do 
| anything good enough to win — and 
_ others who hang back and won’t even try 
| because they don’t want to fail, again. 

| Last year, Cooke’s Church in Mark- 
| dale, Ontario, held a congregational pic- 
| 

if 


' nic with a difference. Picture this: 40 
| people, ages 2 to 95, big bubbles, rain- 
| bows and a Tug of Peace. Perhaps our 
experience of a co-operative picnic can 
| help to paint a new picture for you. 
| Maybe, this 
picture can be- 
come a pos- 
sibility for 
your congre- 


gation. 
The first 
scene looks 


like this: soap 
bubbles as big 
as soccer balls 
— maybe 
even bigger — float through the air. 
They re coloured with rainbows, re- 
minders of God’s promise. Somewhere 
below the bubbles, we see their creators 
— Josh and Melanie and Melissia and 
the other children, their parents and 
grandparents, the minister, some of the 
seniors and even an elder who is a 
provincial police officer! A woman com- 
ments, “I haven’t seen anybody do bub- 
bles like this for years.” 

The rainbows from the bubbles carry 
over into a scavenger hunt. Here, teams 
of three people — one under 20, one be- 
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With a Difference 


tween 20 and 59, and one over 60 — 
look for items in all the colours of the 
rainbow to bring back or to describe. 
We're still asking whether it’s deceit or 
creativity to colour a chicken feather 
with a butter cup and call it a yellow 


2 


Co-operative 
games and 
activities give 
new meaning 
and focus to 


Christian teaching — at least, for a little 
while. 

In the Tug of Peace, groups of three 
used their ropes to form various shapes. 
The idea is that eventually the shapes be- 
come too complicated for one group, so 
they have to join other 
groups to complete the 
task. But despite many ef- 
forts by those calling the 
shapes, the creativity of 
our groups defied needing 
to work together! 

More traditional activi- 
ties of horseshoes and 


the annual 
badminton were also en- 
congregational _joyed by the co-operative 
feather. There was also a pi cnic players and others. We’re 


questionable teenager on 
one team, but her mates 
vow she looks 18 to them! 

These self-directed activities and 
others were followed by more structured 
co-operative games. One, called Red- 
Handed, gave the opportunity for us, as 
Christians who try to be open and honest 
in our lives, to see how deceitful we real- 
ly can be. A stone is passed around the 
circle, sometimes even under the watch- 
ful eye of “It.” Can we, can I, continue to 
hide the stone so I won’t be caught and 
become the next “It”? 

Later in the day, a group of us were 
discussing a renovation project and 
whether or not it required a building per- 
mit. To the statement, “Well, I guess, if 
the village never finds 
out, it won’t matter,” 
someone responded, 
“Where’s that 
stone?” Not only zs 
was Red-Handed 
fun and co-opera- 
tive, but it gave us a ¢ 
catch-phrase to re- 
inforce some important 


an informal group. Many 

were content to sit, enjoy 
each other’s company and watch the 
others play. 
But many 
others par- 
ticipated in 
the various 
events. 

The day 
was round- 
ed out by 
good food 
(as always) 
and music 
provided by guitar and voice. 


If you would like more information 
about these activities and re- 
sources for co-operative games, 
contact: Kathie Matic, Box 248, 
Markdale, Ont. NOC 1HO. Tel. 
(519) 986-4097. La 


Kathie Matic is minister of 
Cooke’s Church in Markdale, 
Ont., and Burns Church in 
Feversham. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


In these days of near universal fiscal 
restraint, it was a comfort to see our 
prime minister, a gaggle of premiers and 
assorted flavours of VIPs make their way 
through India, Pakistan and Southeast 
Asia in order to stoke the boilers of inter- 
national trade. If he could only have 
closed that deal to supply hockey pucks 
to the subcontinent, we might have, in- 
deed, turned the last of a succession of 
corners (about 213 and counting) and 
emerged into post-recession light. When 
the Pakistanis were unresponsive even to 
an offer of an NHL franchise (the 
Karachi Clippers), I thought it was a 
clever change of marketing tactics to of- 
fer the pucks to Singapore as licorice 
bagels. At least the effort was made. 

And let me assure you, dear Editor, in 
this iron age of the hard bottom line and 
of scrambling to market a product, many 
a congregation in our canny little denom- 
ination struggles to follow suit. Yes, in 
Knoxes, St. Andrews and Firsts up and 
down this mortgaged land, little groups 
gather around stacking 
tables, under fading prints 
of a wistful-looking 
Jesus, surrounded 
by old church 
school banners, 
long unworn 
CGIT middies, dry 
Gestetners and tat- 
tered copies of the 
1918 Book of Praise 
awaiting salvage or a 
“needy mission.” The 
search for the Holy 
Grail of the °90s — a 
Balanced Budget — 
has begun. 

It would be amiss of 
me, your stalwart voice from 
the grassroots, not to inform 
you and both readers of this col- 
umn of the more successful ventures — 
at least, those without patents pending. 

Have your hallowed walls echoed to 
complaints about too frequent departures 
from the canon of the 20 or so best-loved 
hymns? “Too many dirges!”, “Those 
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high notes make my hearing aid play 
up!”, etc. Well, solve that problem and 
fatten the coffers at the same time by 
opening up the hymn selection for a fee. 
For, say, fifteen dollars, people can have 
any hymn sung which meets their fancy. 
They can even dedicate it, in the manner 
of radio DJs on the remaining phone-in 
programs. One note of caution, however. 
The congregation that 
has instituted this inno- 
vation warns it is wise 
to double the fee for 
“Amazing Grace.” 
Does your church 
have an unusable niche 
somewhere — perhaps 
where the old, coal- 
burning furnace once 
stood? Why not convert 
it to a kind of reliquary 
wherein, for a financial 
consideration of suitable 
size, the cremated re- 
mains of new members 
of the church invisible 
can find a permanent, 
dignified home 
within the sanctuary they used to 
frequent? Biographical plaques 
provide a lucrative option. 
Congregations with a long 
history might wish to revive pew 
rentals — if need be, under 


the guise of “dis- 
~~) covering our foun- 


dations” or as an 

anniversary project. 
But, eremem ber) it 
doesn’t do simply to 

dust off old ideas. The 

most successful con- 

gregation to reintro- 

duce this source of 

revenue recognized that 
back pews are now the 

most desirable. To make them even more 
so, the congregation spent some money 
to make them more salable. In fact, they 
took them out altogether, replacing them 
with reclining chairs (“pray-zee-boys’’) 
upholstered in the renter’s choice of fab- 


Reflecting on the 
prime minister’s 
trade mission to 
the Far East, 
Peter offers 
congregations 
creative solutions 
in their search 
for the Holy Grail 
of the 90s —a 
Balanced Budget 


ric and colour. As an additional entice- 
ment, renters receive personalized orders 
of service, a hot or cold beverage and a 
Scotch mint served on the spot just be- 
fore the sermon, Moroccan leather bind- 
ings on their hymn-books and air-travel 
bonus points on their offerings. 

So successful has this initiative been, 
they are now taking a lead from the new 
hockey arenas, baseball 
stadiums and the like, 
and are installing cor- 
porate “balcony boxes.” 
These will be complete- 
ly enclosed, climate- 
controlled and each will 
be provided with its 
own attendant. Besides 
performing the usual 
functions (serving 
snacks, heating up food 
in the microwave, etc.), 
each attendant will be 
especially empowered 
to serve Communion on 
the designated Sundays, 
eliminating the normal 
wait as the elders make 
their way with the trays through the rest 
of the sanctuary. Each box will come 
equipped with a TV monitor with a re- 
play device to review the minister’s 
salient points, a slow-motion button 
(making the choir’s anthem fun for the 
kiddies) and a mute control. An Interac 
money machine will allow the use of e1- 
ther direct withdrawals or credit cards for 
the offering. Non-violent biblical video 
games will be considered (if they can 
find any). Groups with cash enough to 
underwrite balcony boxes are already 
finding it easier to get new members, and 
the better-off families who had a prob- 
lem getting the kids to go to church are 
rejoicing in the new-found piety of their 
offspring! 


Yours for keeping down with the times, 


Lee inky Be 
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by Joseph C. McLelland 
0, no, not “giving up something” 
for Lent — giving up Lent. Not 
that Presbyterians observe Lent 
like our Roman Catholic and Anglican 
friends; they know how to repent and to 
pray during these 40 days, as do Muslims 
during Ramadan. What I have in mind is 
something else: what if the rituals of our 
lives need to be turned upside-down now 
and again, a sort of reverse ritual in itself? 
After all, Jesus chastised his genera- 
tion for getting it wrong — they 
wouldn’t repent when John the Baptizer 
shouted doom, and they wouldn’t laugh 
when Jesus the Baptized told them good 
news. They called John a downer and 
Jesus a wino. So, maybe, we should look 
again at Fat Tuesday rather than Ash 
Wednesday, Mardi Gras instead of Lent. 
The beautiful little city-state of Flor- 
ence, Italy, developed the carnival spirit 
to celebrate the springtime return of Life. 
The pre-Lenten revelry in the “city of 
flowers” during the days of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent included singing and danc- 
ing, torchlight processions and ornate 
carri or wagons decorated by leading 
artists on classical themes of “triumph.” 
Somewhere in the parade was a float 
depicting the macabre “triumph of 
death,” pulled by black oxen and featur- 
ing men dressed as skeletons, urging the 
crowd to repent. “Death in the midst of 
life,” as it were. 
Lent is serious business [Latin: 
gravis, gravitas]. It came late to 
the Christian Year, 
after the Dark 
Ages, indeed. Ire- 
land harboured 
The Faith and 
handed it back as 
hard and penitential 
discipline, although 
the Irish anm chara 
or “soul friend” was 
both confessor and 
spiritual director. 
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But does Good News really need such 
preparation — a doomsday warning to 
soften us up for The Best? In the good 
old days, you could tell a Lutheran from a 
Calvinist because the former put Law be- 
fore Gospel, while the latter put Gospel 
first. In today’s theology, they’re mixed 
up in our typical, wishy-washy fashion. 

Gospel is the victory of lightness 
[Latin: levis, levitas]. Must Christians 
focus on this world of 
darkness and decay, of es- 
calating violence and 
gross inhumanity? Or are 
we the lighter touch, the 
comic relief between 
tragic lines? Marshall 
McLuhan’s view of news- 
papers was that they fea- 
ture the bad news (“and 
tell sad stories of the 
death of kings’) because 
the good news is in the 
advertisements. What are 
we advertising as the 
“goods” we purvey? 

Carni-vale before Lent means 
“Farewell to Flesh”! Once that signified 
giving up meat for fish; now it means — 
in Rio and New Orleans, especially — 
indulging in displays of the old three- 
some of “the world, the flesh and the 
devil.” It’s so much fun, it’s become 
more meaningful 
than the Lenten fast 


Maybe 


Christians 
should look 
again at Fat 
Tuesday rather 
than Ash 
Wednesday, 
Mardi Gras 
instead of Lent 


Lo ere 


to follow. A sort of fatalism is at work 
among us: if you can’t beat doom and 
death, join the wild procession. “Eat, 
drink and be merry ...” 

Lent does give time for reflection, 
space for quiet breathing, patterned after 
Jesus’ 40 days of decision. Remember 
the simple philosophy of Sakini, that 
rogue in Teahouse of the August Moon? 
“Pain make man think. Thought make 
man wise. Wisdom make 
life endurable.” Maybe 
Gospel is good news not 
because it’s pleasant but 
because its bittersweet 
message goads us toward 


wisdom. 
The ancient Church 
Father Cyprian of 


Carthage once counselled 
the martyrs (shortly be- 
fore he joined them): 
“Think less of death than 
of immortality ... the sol- 
diers of Christ are not 
slain, but crowned.” If the 
end governs the means, Lent is necessary 
to remind us of the power of sin and 
death over the present world; otherwise, 
we have “cheap grace,” a “theology of 
glory” leading to a triumphalist church 
with an imperialist mission. 

But ... but since we know how the 
Story ends, then Gospel must precede 
Law (“We call this Friday Good’): its 
declaration of pardon sets us 
free for life on behalf of others. 
Good news is a catalyst for 
good works. Or, the un- 

bearable lightness of Easter 

shines on our Lenten living 

from the future. Levity is 
stronger than Gravity. [a 


Joseph C. McLelland is profes- 

sor emeritus of McGill University 

and The Presbyterian College, 

Montreal, and a contributing editor of 
this magazine. 
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a WD) rKness: 


Mary of Magdala 
Reflects on Good Friday BS 


he had no idea why it had 

grown so dark in the middle 

of the day, so dark and so 

tense. It looked like a monstrous 

storm was approaching; yet, here on the 

hill, there was no breath of a breeze. It 
was eerily, deathly still. 

She had been here since early morn- 
ing, following on the brutal train of 
screaming insults as he had carried that 
horrid perch across his shoulder. It was 
horrible, but she had to be here on this 
hill of destruction with him. 

In the stillness, if she strained against 
the foul outbursts of the soldiers, she 
could hear him stretching for breath in 
short little gasps. She knew how hard it 
was. She had seen this before. The worst 
part about a crucifixion was the gasping. 

No, it wasn’t the ugly spikes cast 
through his flesh that were killing him, 
not even the loss of blood. It was his 
breath — he could not catch his breath. 
All his weight was bearing down on his 
chest, and his lungs were collapsing. It 
was his breath. 

How she wanted to help him — lift 
him up, relieve the pressure and let him 
take in huge draughts of fresh air. She 
longed so deeply to touch him and care 
for him, but they had already chased her 
away from the base of the cross, not once 
but twice. She was helpless. 

How she hated those ugly soldiers, 


(= 

E 

S by hearts of lead and mouths of putrid 
Y : ‘ : é 
g R. G@ am loathings. They had no idea whose life 


they were watching expire. They had no 
Taylor idea and never would. Yet, some time 
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earlier, she had heard him say, in short, 
sharp gasps through grimaced teeth: 
“Father, forgive them; for they don’t 
know what they are doing.” 

She had heard it clearly, but they had 
not. So busy doing their hated work, so 
cruelly efficient, they had not heard the 
prayer. Why should he pray for them? 
Yet, it was what she might expect 


' him to do. 


= 


The events of the past week had left 


Mary of Magdala completely confused, 


disoriented and distraught. Only a few 
days ago, she had come 
down from the hill into 
the city with the huge 
train of people crying, 
“Hosannah to the King!” 
It had seemed like the 
beginning of a whole 
new life for Jesus. 

But how quickly the 
tide had turned, the dark 
clouds had come. Now, 
the one who meant 
everything to her, who 
had turned her life 
around many months 
ago, who had given her 
new hope and joy, was 
dying at the hands of his 
enemies. Those who 
hated him were afraid of 
his influence, his wonderful new ways. 

In the oppressive darkness and the 
heavy, ominous stillness, she could bare- 
ly make out his form on the face of the 
wood. From the light of the fire the Ro- 
mans had lit, she could see a pool of dark 
liquid at the base of the cross. Blood of 
heaven. How could this possibly be? 

Why did they have to do it this way? 
Why across? Those two on either side of 
him deserved to be there, convicted 
criminals! But not her Lord. He was no 
criminal. If he had to be killed, why this 
grotesque torture? Why this bloody and 
beaten spectacle? 

She realized she was almost alone 
now. The men had fled, fearing they 
might be caught and given the same 
measure. The other women were well 
back by the edge of the rise. She was 
alone with these Roman torture- 
mongers. She was not afraid of them. 
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The events 
of the past week 
left Mary 
of Magdala 
confused, 
disoriented 
and distraught 


She was not afraid of the darkness. 

A long silence, then she was brought 
around by the stabbing sound of another 
short jab for air from those compressed 
lungs. Why? she cried out loud. Why not 
just kill him quietly? This is not the 
death for a gifted teacher. He had so 
much to offer, so much to give. Life was 
so different with him. 

Then she realized she had answered 
her own question. The authorities didn’t 
want any change, any new ideas and, 
certainly, not any new, popular teacher to 
show them up. Not only did he have to 
be killed, he had to be totally discredited. 
“Cursed is everyone 
who hangs on a tree,” 
said the ancient word. 

wn, 

But he was not 
cursed and would never 
be cursed. He was the 
kindest, most loving, 
wonderful man she had 
ever known. This could 
not be the end. Some- 
how she knew, deep in 
her heart, this could 
never be the end. Her 
eyes saw, ears heard, 
mind realized; but her 
heart could not let go. 

Something startling. 
He seemed to brace 
himself, then take a deep breath. From 
where the strength? Then, deliberately, 
he spoke three words: “It is finished.” 
There was more. She couldn’t be certain, 
but it sounded something like, ‘Father, 
into your hands I commend my spirit.” 
The last were unclear. 

Mary felt a shudder rush through her 
at that moment. She could not hear him 
gasp for another breath. It was all so still. 
He was now so very still. This could not 
be the end. While everything else said 
yes, still her heart said no! 

She would not give in to the darkness. 
She would never give in to the darkness. 
She took a huge breath, and held it tight 
and long for him. She desperately want- 
ed to be his breath. She would hold on! 
She would not give in to the darkness! 


Cam Taylor is minister of Mimico Church, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


VANCOUVER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Director of Church and 
Ministry Programs and of 
the Chalmers Institute 


Vancouver School of Theology, a 
multidenominational school affiliated 
with the University of British Columbia, 
invites applications for one unique 
full-time administrator/teacher 
position on the faculty. 


As Director of Church and Ministry 
Programs, the successful candidate 
will be responsible, with the program 
associates, for planning and adminis- 
tering the school’s extensive continu- 
ing education program, including 
summer school. 


As Director of the Chalmers Institute, 
he/she will work with a corps of Con- 
tract and part-time people to under- 
take research, offer programs and 
consult with churches in keeping with 
the school’s mission to strengthen the 
leadership of the church. 


As faculty member, the successful 
candidate will teach, as time allows, 
in the school’s degree programs in 
the field(s) in which he/she is qualified. 


Candidates for this position may be 
clergy or laity and will have experience 
in ministry and in adult continuing edu- 
cation, with qualifications suitable to 
the various needs of a theological 
school curriculum. Interest in innovative 
programming and a desire for strong 
relationships with participating denom- 
inations of the school are essential. 


Candidates will have an earned doc- 
torate, the qualifications appropriate 
for teaching in the school’s M.Div., MTS, 
MPS, Th.M. programs and skills for qualli- 
tative research in the fields of ministry. 


The appointment will be for an initial 
three-year term, beginning in the 
summer of 1996, and will be made at 
the rank appropriate to the successful 
candidate’s experience and qualifi- 
cations. Both women and men are 
encouraged to apply, and in keeping 
with Canadian immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to 
Canadian citizens and landed 
immigrants. Contact: Dr. Bud Phillips, 
Principal, Vancouver School of 
Theology, 6000 Ilona Drive, Vancou- 
ver, B.C. V6T 1L4 (Tel. 604-228-9031; 
Fax 604-228-0189) for further informa- 
tion and a position description. Appli- 
cations should include curriculum 
vitae and three letters of reference. 
Applications close on March 15, 1996. 
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June Stevenson 


The Sacred 


Assembly: 


A Personal Perspective 


by MacArthur Shields 


On. December 6, 1995, gpout 1 800 > people including Native, nue a political asa 


and to Sate the bonding needed for Canada’s peoples to walk foncther as equals. For 
Rev. MacArthur Shields, minister of Westminster Church, Ottawa, the assembly was a time of 
deep. e notion and discovery. 
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Youth presentation at the Sacred Assembly. 


did not grow up in Canada, with 
its distinct English and French 
societies and with its so-called 
“Indians” apparently hidden 
away on reservations. I came to 
Canada from Bermuda in 1954. 
I learned as an adult immigrant a little 
about the situation of aboriginal people 
in this country. I also gathered, from the 
cultural safety of my car on city main 
streets, what is probably the typical in- 
formation “‘white” Canadians have about 
Native People. I was not prepared for the 
experience of attending the Sacred 
Assembly. I confess I spent four days in 
which I wept often. 

We met early in the morning on De- 
cember 6. At the podium and wearing 
the traditional fringed jacket, string tie 
and headband, an elder blew a whistle 
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Ovide Mercredi, National Chief of the Assembly of First Nations (left 


), Prime Minister Jean Chrétien and Elijah Harper (right) 


val 


observe a quiet moment at the Sacred Assembly. Dave Chan photo. 


four times. We were galvanized by the 
repeated note calling us to worship. While 
the incense of the sweetgrass smudge-pot 
awakened our other senses, he led us in a 
hymn of welcome and a prayer to the 
Creator for God’s blessing on the gather- 
ing. We were attending the Congress of 
First Nations, Sacred Assembly °95. 

The assembly brought people to- 
gether from coast to coast, from all walks 
of life and from all faith communities. 
Elders, spiritual leaders, political leaders 
and ordinary citizens spent four days lis- 
tening, learning, talking, praying and 
worshipping. That this was a sacred as- 
sembly on a spiritual quest was evident 
at all times. Sessions began with prayer 
led by various elders, pastors and priests. 
The mornings were spent in defining the 
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situation in Dialogue Circle plenary ses- 
sions, the afternoons in Talking Circle 
discussion groups and panel presenta- 
tions, the evenings in cultural and spir- 
itual activities. 

The aboriginal people of Canada 
deeply resent the destruction of their way 
of life — a way of life guaranteed in nu- 
merous treaties. Understanding them- 
selves to be the keepers of the land for a 
benevolent Creator, they promised to 
share it freely with all. In return for their 
trust, Native Canadians were pushed off 
their land by European settlers, treaties 
were ignored and governments began as- 
similation using the Indian Act. Residen- 
tial schools operated by mainline 
denominations (including those run by 
the Presbyterian Church) speeded the as- 


similation process. These schools are a 
terrible memory for Canada’s first inhabi- 
tants: often their language was forbidden 
and they were told they were the devil’s 
people. Some residents were abused by 
individuals, others by a system that ig- 
nored a people’s culture. Today, Native 
People suffer poverty and degradation in 
one of the richest lands on earth — suf- 
fering hosts in their own home, while the 
guests enjoy every benefit. This is how 
they feel. The history and experiences 
which led to this came out during the as- 
sembly and wrung our hearts. 

The stories we heard traced a path 
through suffering and doubt. After trying 
to embrace European civilization, many 
came up empty of any value — empty of 
relational values and divorced from a 
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MISS VERNA WILSON 


It is with sadness that we record the 
death on December 30, 1995, of Miss 
Verna Wilson, a longtime member of the 
Evening Auxiliary of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kingston, Ontario. Over the 
years, Verna had been a Sunday school 


teacher, twice president of the Evening 
Auxiliary, WMS, and a group leader of 
the Women’s Home Association. 


Her career as a librarian extended some 
43 years, the last 15 as chief librarian of 
the City of Kingston. 


She was honoured as a distinguished cit- 
izen in 1977 when she was awarded the 
Queen Elizabeth Silver Jubilee Medal. 


In addition to her library career, she also 
served as president of the Elizabeth Cot- 
tage, a privately endowed residence for 
elderly women. 


Verna will be remembered as a wise, kind 
and thoughtful friend. We will miss her. 


The 22nd 
NORTH AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE ON 
CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY 


G VEAV NG 


FOCUS: Preparing the Church to 
participate in the greatest transfer 
of wealth in history 


April 17-19, 1996 
The Westin Harbour Castle 
Toronto, Ontario 


Loren Mead 
Banquet Speaker 


Catherine Gonzalez & Justo Gonzalez 
Bible Study Leaders 


Helen Sinclair 
Plenary Speaker 


Biblical presentations and practical seminars 
Contact your denominational stewardship office or 
Ecumenical Center for Stewardship Studies 
1100 W. 42nd Street, Suite 225 
Indianapolis, IN 46208 
Phone: (317) 926-3525 


sense of the divine. With a loss of iden- 
tity came a loss of self-respect. Every- 
thing they were taught denied them the 
right to be themselves and demanded 
that they become “white.” They were 
even given someone else’s name, 
“Indians.” 

For some — the adults — confusion 
and dislocation have led to depression 
and alcoholism. Many are incapable of 
passing on their traditional, cultural ways 
that teach honesty and integrity, the val- 


ue of the individual and the centrality of” 
family, respect for all people and for all 
creation. For others — the young — this 
has led to suicide. We were reminded 
that the suicide rate for Native young 
people in Canada is the highest in the 
world — six times higher than any other 
country. The youth participating in the 
assembly appealed to us to help them re- 
discover who they are. 

The stories were many. We sat and 
listened patiently while the hurt and con- 


Two Former Workers at Residential Schools 
Reflect on the Sacred Assembly 


‘Irene and James Marnock have had 
many associations with Canadian ab- 
original people over their long min- 
istry. From 1943-46, Irene served on 
the staff of the Cecilia Jeffrey Indian 
Residential School near Kenora, 
Ontario. After James graduated from 
Knox College in 1948, the Marnocks 
served the two-point charge of Elphin- 
stone and Okanase in Manitoba. James 
also served as chaplain at the Birtle 
Indian Residential School in Birtle, 
Manitoba. In 1958, when the Marnocks 
moved to First Church, Kenora, James 
served as chaplain at the Cecilia 
Jeffrey school. 

When Elijah Harper called the 
Sacred Assembly for Ottawa in Decem- 
ber 1995, the Women’s Missionary 
Society nominated the Marnocks to at- 
tend as part of the Presbyterian delega- 
tion. In writing from Winnipeg where 
they now live in retirement, the 
Marnocks thanked the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and offered the follow- 


ing reflections on their experience of 


the Sacred Assembly. 


e fully subscribe to Elijah 
Harper’s vision. We gained a 
deeper appreciation of the attitude to- 
ward the residential schools held by 
many Native leaders. It cannot be de- 
nied that the church’s confession has 
produced a new attitude of friendliness. 
We had happy reunions with several 
former students and colleagues. Walter 
Redsky asked to meet with our Moder- 
ator. On his way, he met Jim in his 


wheelchair. He bent down, kissed him 
on the cheek and asked: “Do you re- 
member when I was one of three elders 
of St. Mary Magdalene Church at 
Shoal Lake — me and Fred and Jim?” 
Jim certainly did! 

We both had a friendly conversation 
with Robin Greene and then, again, 
with him and his wife, Liza. “I was one 
of the little girls,” she said. They were 
both students at Cecilia Jeffrey school 
when Irene was there. He is the present 
chief at Shoal Lake, Band 39, and was 
one of the speakers at the assembly. 

We were impressed with the fluency 
in English by so many elders. We were 
also surprised, pleasantly, at the num- 
ber of elders who expressed their 
prayers in Christian terms. : 

We enjoyed an evening of music 
and drama presented by young Native 
People from several different places. 
Much of the emphasis was on joyful 
gospel song and dance. 

A highly dramatic moment was 
caused by the appearance of two South 
African members of Parliament. One 
was coloured and the other was white 
and a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. They were celebrating the new 
national government. Both regard Nel-_ 
son Mandela as God’s man for this 
time and Elijah Harper as God’s man in > 
our situation. 

Harper regards the Sacred Assembly 
as a hopeful first step toward a whole 
new relationship with indigenous and 
immigrant people. We join in this hope. 

— James and Irene Marnock 
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VUIIS OloVorioun 


Alexandra Johnston, president of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, with 
Alan McPherson, Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 


fusion poured out — as if they had to be 
vented before communication and under- 
standing could take place. 

The remarkable thing is the aboriginal 
people seem to have forgiven us. They 
have accepted the apologies and confes- 
sions of the mainline denominations, in- 
cluding “The 1994 Confession of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada Regard- 
ing Injustice Suffered by Canada’s First 
Nation Peoples.” Rev. Alan McPherson, 
Moderator of the 121st General Assem- 
bly and one of the church leaders who 
spoke at the Sacred Assembly, read from 
the confession as a reminder of the 
Presbyterian Church’s commitment to 
change. 

Aboriginal people must wait to see if 
the churches are really willing to walk in 
partnership with them. But, throughout 
the Sacred Assembly, there was a call for 
reconciliation, for respect and for the 
healing of all people in Canada through 
the recovery of the spiritual foundations 
for life. 

The persecution and attempted cultural 
genocide of aboriginal people in Canada 
almost succeeded in extinguishing the 
spark of their vision of creation. Through- 
out the Sacred Assembly, I sensed a great 
yearning to recover that vision. 

With the development of a common 
spiritual base, aboriginal people ask for a 
new approach in honouring their treaties. 
They want the churches to help them in 
this quest, for the benefit and unity of the 
whole of Canada. They believe that only 
through reconciliation can this nation be 
blessed. Perhaps, the last frontier is, after 
all, the reconciling of people. 4 


MacArthur Shields is the minister of West- 
minster Church, Ottawa. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Enjoy the best value possible on one of 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


ALASKA CRUISE-IO 


Inside Passage ¢ Juneau * Skagway 
Whitehorse ¢ Dawson City ¢ Fairbanks 
May 30 - June 11, 1996 
June 6 - 18, 1996 
August 12 - 24, 1996 


EASTERN CANADA 


Ontario ¢ New England * New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia ¢ P.E.I. e Quebec 
September 18 - October 6, 1996 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


New Zealand ¢ Australia e Cook Islands 
November 13 - December 7, 1996 


BRITAIN 


England ¢ Ireland e Scotland ¢ Wales 
April 28 - May 17, 1996 
June 5 - 22, 1996 
August 4 - 23, 1996 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Monaco ° France ® Spain e Morocco 
October 15 - 24,1996 


LUTHER YEAR '96 


Combine Luther sites in Germany with the 
beauty and culture of Europe as you visit 
places such as Prague, Vienna, Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Salzburg & Lucerne. 
Departures starting April 30, 1996. 


Hoty LAND 


Featuring Israel or combine with 
Jordan, Egypt or Turkey 
Spring & Fall Departures 


TURKEY 


October 15 - November 1, 1996 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway ¢ Sweden ¢ Denmark 
June 6 - 21, 1996 
June 13 - 28, 1996 


Rostad 
Tours 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


Take advantage of our early 
booking discounts 
Call today for a free brochure! 


Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


Join Us In Our Challenge 


St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, in picturesque Gananoque, Ontario, 
seeks a minister to join them in building a vital church community. 


Though small in number, this ambitious congregation provides a 
friendly environment and a very committed core seeking to grow 
spiritually and serve as an effective Christian voice in the community. sapeieg 


To assist St. Andrew's in their work, you possess strong skills in leading worship and in preaching. 
An ability to work effectively with youth is essential. Equally important are skills in furthering 
the spiritual development of others. 


The Gananoque area has a stable population of 7,000. There is a diversified industrial base, and 
the area is a major summer tourist centre. 


For more information contact 
The Rev. Lincoln Bryant, Interim Moderator 
Kingston - (613) 546-6316 


UT UF DINE, 
A Novelis 


by John McTavish 


hen I write, I aim in my 
mind not toward New 
York but toward a vague 
spot a little to the east of 
Kansas. I think of the 
books on library shelves, 
without their jackets, 
years old, and a country- 
ish teen-aged boy finding them, and hav- 
ing them speak to him.” 

— John Updike, Paris Review, 1968 


John Updike, by now, has placed dozens 
of those books on library shelves. All of 
them have a style that dazzles and a 
subject matter of special interest to 
Christians. 

Life. 

That’s Updike’s subject matter. Life, 
not in a vacuum, but life as it is lived on 
a real earth set under a real heaven. 
Updike doesn’t pull his punches in de- 
scribing earthly happenings, nor does he 
shrink from letting heavenly realities 
such as judgement and grace illumine his 
characters’ lives. 

In other words, there’s enough sex to 
turn off the unworldly and enough reli- 
gion to annoy the secularists. But for that 
country kid east of Kansas, and anyone 
else curious to explore real life in all its 
many-sided dimensions, Updike’s stylish 
stories offer a literary gold-mine. 

“Pigeon Feathers,” an early short 
story, illustrates the author’s approach. 
The story concerns a 14-year-old boy, 
David Kern, who is thrown off-balance 
when his family moves to a farm. One 
Saturday, David attempts to recover his 
equilibrium by arranging his mother’s 
college textbooks. He impulsively dips 
into one of them and is promptly am- 
bushed by H. G. Wells’s sceptical ac- 
count of Jesus: By an accident impossible 
to reconstruct, he [the small h horrified 
David] survived his own crucifixion and 
presumably died a few weeks later. A 
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religion was founded on the freakish ac- 
cident. The credulous imagination of the 
times retrospectively assigned miracles 
and supernatural pretensions to Jesus; a 
myth grew, and then a church, whose 
theology at most points was in direct con- 
tradiction of the simple, rather commun- 
istic teachings of the Galilean. 

David’s childlike faith in a heavenly 
Father who sent his Son to this earth to 
live and die as we all do, and then raised 
him from the dead as the sign and promise 


Updike depicts those 
little shiverings that 
move us to take, 
however hesitantly, 
the leap of faith 


of our own resurrection, collapses instant- 
ly. Later that night, in the outhouse, David 
is visited by a vision of the fate that now 
awaits him: ... a long hole in the ground, 
no wider than your body, down which you 
are drawn while the white faces above re- 
cede. You try to reach them but your arms 
are pinned. Shovels pour dirt in your face. 
There you will be forever, in an upright 
position (blind and silent, and in time no 
one will remember you, and you will 
never be called... ). 

David’s despair is a reflection of the 
author’s own when he was a young man. 
Updike has often acknowledged his per- 
sonal debt to theologians such as Sgren 
Kierkegaard and Karl Barth who man- 
aged to tamp down the panic and con- 
vince him of the truthfulness of the 
gospel. 


In the story, David desperately seeks 
‘a word, a gesture, a nod” to conquer the 
growing dread. He prays. He conducts an 
experiment in bed — holding his hands 
high and begging Christ to touch them 
(“the faintest, quickest touch would be 
final for a lifetime’). He consults the 
family dictionary and his grandpop’s 
Bible. He plunges into school activities. 
(All those sexy, perfumed people, wise- 
cracking, chewing gum, all of them 
doomed to die, and none of them notic- 
ing. In their company David felt that they 
would carry him along into the bright, 
cheap paradise reserved for them.) 

Nowhere, however, does he look 
more hopefully for reassurance than to 
the church; and, nowhere, tragically, is 
he more disappointed. At his confirma- 
tion class, David asks the minister where 
the soul is in the gap between the time 
we die and the Day of Judgment. He is 
given the answer: “David, you might 
think of Heaven this way: as the way the 
goodness Abraham Lincoln did lives 
after him.” 

David realizes, at once, the minister’s 
answer is tantamount to saying there is 
no heaven at all. (“Suppose you’re not 
Lincoln?” he wryly asks his mother the 
next day.) 

Here, too, David’s experience mirrors 
the author’s own. In a recent interview 
with the Episcopalian magazine of his 
current home denomination, Updike says 
the “Pigeon Feathers” story “reflects my 
own shock when it seemed to me that the 
well-intentioned, sweet, bright, liberal 
Lutheran minister who was confirming 
me didn’t really attach any factual reality 
to these concepts.” 

It is only when David has a mystical 
experience while studying the intricate 
patterns of the feathers of some dead 
pigeons that reassurance comes. Some- 
thing more than the old rational argu- 
ment for the existence of a Great 
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QUT UF DINE: 


or Curious Christians 


\ 


“Martha Updike 


Designer based on the designs of cre- 
ation would seem to be at stake here. 
David, in fact, has already inspected 
closely and marvelled at the beauty of 
the furry patterns on his dog, Copper. 
The experience with the pigeons is dif- 
ferent. They silently reassure David of 
the presence, not just of any god, but of 
the very God H. G. Wells’s “engines of 
knowledge” had attempted to destroy — 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ who 
assures us that not a sparrow falls with- 
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out God knowing, and that we are of 
more value than many sparrows. 
Through these dead birds, then “bred 
in the millions and exterminated as pests,” 
the living Christ speaks, giving David, 
however faintly and quickly, that word, 
that gesture or nod that he needs to rebuild 
his fortress against death. So the story 
ends with the young boy robed in this cer- 
tainty: ... that the God who had lavished 
such craft upon these worthless birds 
would not destroy His whole Creation 


by refusing to let David live for ever. 

Updike doesn’t press an explicitly 
Christian message upon the reader (David 
actually loses his faith in a later story). 
But if Updike realistically confronts our 
doubts, he also realistically depicts those 
little shiverings that move us to take, how- 
ever hesitantly, the leap of faith. 

I wonder, sometimes, about that 
young reader living somewhere east of 
Kansas. Will he or she someday pull 
from the shelves of the local library 
a dog-eared copy of The Centaur 
(Updike’s endearing treatment of a 
father’s Christ-like love for his son), 
Couples (Updike’s disturbing examina- 
tion of a religion based, not on truth and 
justice, but on friendship and sex), Self- 
Consciousness (Updike’s non-fictional 
report of his own innermost quiverings), 
or any number of Updike’s other 40-odd 
books, and feel singularly addressed? 

I don’t know. I only know that’s how 
it has been for me. While I grew up in 
Toronto, not on a farm east of Kansas, 
Updike’s work has spoken to me from 
the moment I discovered Rabbit Run on 
a mission field in the summer of 1963. 
Since then, book after book of his has 
challenged, disturbed, delighted and in- 
spired me to read Updike the way others 
listen to Mozart. The man makes de- 
mands, he sometimes scandalizes, he 
refuses to compromise his artistic inten- 
tions; but, oh, those melodies ... 

John Updike’s latest novel has recent- 
ly been released. It’s called Jn the Beauty 
of the Lilies. It opens, I understand, with 
a Presbyterian minister losing his faith in 
1910, and closes with the long-dormant 
religious passion of the minister’s grand- 
son coming to a boil in 1990. 

City boy or not, I’m already 
hooked. 4 


John McTavish is minister of Trinity United 
Church, Huntsville, Ont. 
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mustation Dy vuUNg OOON AIM 


WHY DAVID 


-_ he Ark of the Covenant had been 
captured by the Philistines 
(I Samuel 4-7). David had not yet 


appeared in the story. But, now, David is 
king. He has just established his rule in 
Jerusalem and decides to bring the Ark 
by ox-cart to his new capital, signalling 
Zion is not only the place from which 
David rules but where God is wor- 
shipped. It is an important mission, a 
holy task. It is not 
enough to have the 
king’s throne in 
Jerusalenis: MIU is 
God’s rule that must 
be celebrated and, for 
that, there must be wor- 
ship of God. The Ark of 
the Covenant provides 
the focus for worship. 

As the Ark is being 
brought up, the oxen pulling 
the cart stumble. The Ark slides 
and is about to fall to the ground. 
Uzzah, a priest who, with his 
brother Ahio, is in charge of 
the transfer of the Ark, puts 
out his hand to prevent the 
Ark from tumbling off the 
cart. Then comes this hard 
sentence: “God smote 
him and he died.” 

David called off 
the trip. Who 
would dare contin- 
ue after that? The 
project was aban- 
doned, and everyone went home. Three 
months later, David returned and com- 
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ANGE 


by Eugene Peterson 


pleted the task, this time with extrava- 
gantly expressed celebration: “David 
danced before the Lord with all his 
might” (If Samuel 6:14). 

Sometimes, I think all religious sites 
should be posted with signs “Beware the 
God.” The places and 
occasions that 
people gather to 
attend to God 


are danger- 
ous places. 
Te VEU Mate 
glorious 
places, true, 
but they are 
also dangerous 
places. Danger signs 
should be conspicu- 
ously placed, like 
those at nuclear power 
stations. Religion is the 
death of some people. 
The story of Uzzah 
and David posts the warning and tells the 
glory. Uzzah and David share the story. 


When you 

are beside 
yourself with 
love or living 


Uzzah died; David danced. The Ark of 
the Covenant was the occasion for the 
death and the dance —- Uzzah’s death 
and David’s dance. 


Why did David dance? David, reck- 
less and joyful, dancing 
before the Ark. He knew 
something about God to 
which Uzzah was blind 
and deaf. 

David had been living 
dangerously all his life — 


on the with lions and bears, a 
taunting giant and a mur- 

edge of derous king, marauding 
mystery, Philistines and cunning 

’ Amalekites, in wilderness 

bite don't caves and wadis. And 
walk — with God: running and 
you dance! hiding, praying and lov- 


ing. David was never in a 
position to take care of 
God. God was his Saviour and Comman- 
der, Shepherd and Rock. God was not a 
sheep David tended. He was not a tame 
God. In and under these conditions, 
David had learned to live openly, daring- 
ly, trustingly and exultantly before God. 

David wasn’t careful with God. When 
Uzzah died, David lost his temper with 
God. He saw the death; he didn’t see 
what led up to the death. He had no 
sense of the years of slow suicide that 
came to a conclusion beside the ox-cart. 
All David saw was an interruption to his 
parade, turning it into a funeral cortége. 
Angry with God, David went home in 
a sulk. 
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David’s anger with God didn’t get 
him killed. It didn’t get him killed be- 
cause David was as alive to God in his 
anger as he was earlier in his praise. 
David didn’t like what happened but, at 
least, he was treating God as God. Uzzah 
would never have gotten angry with 
God; he was too well-mannered and 
proper. And, besides, one doesn’t get 


_ angry with a box. 


Home in Jerusalem, David had time 


- to think. In three months, he had assem- 


bled his marching band again and was 
back with harps, lyres, tambourines, cas- 
tanets and cymbals — bringing the Ark 
to Jerusalem in grand style. 

David danced. In God, David had ac- 
cess to life that exceeded his capacity to 
measure or control it. He was on the edge 
of mystery, of glory. And so he danced. 

When we are going about our work 
responsibly and steadily, we walk. Walk- 
ing is our normal mode of locomotion. 
But when we are beside ourselves with 
love, charged with excess of meaning, 
shaken out of preoccupation with our- 
selves, we dance. 

David danced. If David had been 
merely carrying out his religious duties 
or conducting a political ceremony, he 
would have walked in solemn procession 
before the Ark, leading it into Jerusalem 
with dignity. But this was no duty. He 
wasn’t using God to give dignity to 
Jerusalem, or taking pains that God be 
properly honoured. He was worshipping, 
responding to the living God. He was 
open to the life of God flowing around 
and through him, the God whose ways 
intersected history in ways defined by 
that Ark, ways of salvation and revela- 
tion and blessing. 

Religion — religious sites, religious 
occasions — is also a breeding ground 
for this. We are never wholly ourselves 
until we are open before God, attending 
to the reality of God, responding to the 
action of God in us, receiving the word 
of God for us. Worship is the strategy by 
which we interrupt our preoccupation 
with ourselves and attend to the presence 
of God. Worship is that time and place 
that we assign for deliberate attentive- 
ness to God, not because God is confined 
to time and place but because our self- 
importance is so insidiously relentless 
that, if we don’t deliberately interrupt 
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ourselves regularly, we have no chance 
of attending to God at all other times and 
places. 

But even then, danger intrudes. For 
having set the time and place, we can 
presume to control the time and place, 
presume to confine God to the time and 
place. Uzzah again. That is why we have 
all these signs posted throughout the 
Scriptures: “Fear God ...,” “The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom ...,” 
“Beware ....” 

But the warnings do not reduce us to 
cautious timidity before God. David is 
proof to the contrary. What they do is 
prevent us from reducing God to our 
specifications. What they do is prevent 
death by religion. 


Michal, David’s wife, saw him danc- 
ing and leaping before the Ark, having a 
good time with the people who had been 
saved and led and commanded and 
blessed by God. She mocked him for his 
behaviour. He ought to be acting more 
like a king. He ought to do what other 
kings did — have the gods serve him, 
surround himself with pomp and circum- 
stance, organize a religion to make him 
look important and kingly. 

For Michal, God had become a social 
amenity, a political backer. Michal was 
first embarrassed and then contemptuous 
of David’s dance. I’ve always liked 
Alexander Whyte’s sentence on Michal: 
“Those who are deaf always despise 
those who dance.” 

Michal would have been comfortable 
with Uzzah, walking beside the Ark — 
stately, proper, careful. And dead. But 
she mocked David dancing before the 
Ark — reckless, daring, careless, prais- 
ing. And alive. 

David didn’t care. David knew the 
glory of God is a human fully alive, and 
that we don’t have to be careful and 
cautious with God. He knew it is death 
to manage God decorously and politely, 
but it is life eternal to let God take care 
of us. 


Read this story in IT Samuel 6: 1-23. 


Eugene Peterson is professor of spiritual 
theology at Regent College, Vancouver, and 
founding pastor of Christ Our King Presby- 
terian Church in Bel Air, Maryland, where he 
ministered for 29 years. 


Youth in Mission 
Plans for this summer: 


International trips to: 

* Cuernavaca, Mexico, from August 
17 to September |, for up to 20 
people, 13 years and up. Cost $2,200. 
A cross-cultural experience involving 
discussion, reflection and getting out 
into the community. 

¢ Malawi, Africa, for two weeks, 
dates to be confirmed, for 10 people, 
ages 16 and up. Cost $5,500. A trip 
which will look at the issues of health, 
education, youth and children in a 
developing country. 


Deadline for trip applications: 
April 15, 1996. 


And some interesting Canadian 
projects in the works. 


For more information, or an application 
form, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4} 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


New Horizons 


TOWER 


AFFORDABLE 
INDEPENDENT LIVING 
WITH PROFESSIONAL CARE 


“WE OFFER A FULL 
RANGE OF PERSONALIZED 
SERVICES AND THE 
COMFORTS OF HOME” 


CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION 


(416) 536-4647 


1140 BLOOR ST. W. AT DUFFERIN SUBWAY 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent ¢ 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur” riverboat with ¢ 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower ¢ 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 

c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. CANADA 
\, L3V 6H9 
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A Lesson 


From Children 


hildren amaze me. The other day, 
as I was walking down the dry, 
dusty roads of Mtshabezi, Zim- 
babwe, I saw several small] children play- 
ing near the desiccated 
gum trees. There were 
four black, SiNdebele- 
speaking, Zimbab- 
wean children and one 
white, English-speak- 
ing, American mis- 
sionary’s child. How- 
ever, the proverbial 
language barrier that 
often exists in such 
cross-cultural encoun- 
ters was surprisingly 
lacking. It did not mat- 
ter to these children that they could not 
greet each other or enquire about each 
other’s families (the standard salutational 
formula in this country), nor did they 
concern themselves that the other’s ver- 
bal effusions were sheer gibberish in 
their own ears. Rather, what was impor- 
tant was that one 
child pretended to 
be a lion and the 
other children ze- 
bras fleeing from 
their truculent 
companion. 
What a con- 
trast to the en- 
counters I fre- 
quently have 
with the many 
non-English- 
speaking Ndebele 
people I interact 
with! More often 
than not, after I 
fumble my way 
through the ac- 
ceptable greet- 
ing formula — 
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In a wonderfully 
artless and 

naive manner, 
children emphasize 
each other’s 
commonality and 
transcend the 
language barrier 


“Salibonani. Yebo. Linjane. Sikhona.” 
— and we realize there is little else we 
can communicate verbally to each other, 
we sit in an uncomfortable silence we are 
unable to overcome. 
Quickly, though, we 
come to embrace this 
unpleasant silence. For 
in this quiet chasm, we 
are able to remain 
safely isolated from 
each other, feeling no 
need to reach out to 
the other lest we risk 
sounding foolish. The 
end result, of course, 
is that an insuperable, 
invisible wall is 
formed between us. Not only do we feel 
helpless to conquer it, but we have little 
desire to do so. Hence, the dilemma of 
the language barrier. 

But not so with children. Somehow, 
in some wonderfully artless and naive 
manner, children are able to interact by 
emphasizing the other’s commonality 
rather than differences. In doing so, they 
are able not only to tran- 
scend the language barrier, 
but also to question the 
necessity of its exis- 
tence. For to chil- 
dren, language is 
not important; 
the person is. 


by Dan Mathewson 


For them, human solidarity is not in Eng- 
lish or SiNdebele; rather, it is in the cele- 
bration of the joyous fact that they both 
are people. What a profound discovery! 

It is no wonder Jesus used children to 
teach his disciples (and us). At times, be- 
cause of our maturity and our learning, 
we feel a certain ascendancy to the chil- 
dren around us. Let it not be so! Where 
we want to see irreconcilable differences 
between ourselves and others — differ- 
ences of race, ethnicity, culture, sexual 
orientation, religion, level of education 
or even of language itself — let us learn 
from the children we see playing in the 
streets. Underneath the guise of language 
and skin colour lies the truth that we are 
all people created in the image of God. 
Perhaps we all need to play Lions and 
Zebras to realize this! 


Dan Mathewson, a member of Woodbridge 
Presbyterian Church, Woodbridge, Ont., is 
working in Mtshabezi Mission, Zimbabwe, as 
a teacher and office worker with the Men- 
nonite Central Committee. 
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PEOPLE MEETING PEOPLE 


Mission Exhanges and Excursions 


“She thought our Thanksgiving vegetables were 
disgusting—turnips, mashed potatoes and peas. 
And | could hardly choke down the dessert she 
brought. It was sweetened mung beans, thick 
and green, chilled with ice cubes. We got out our 
dictionaries and, in our halting communication, 
we located words. ‘What is this?’ we asked, point- 
ing to each other's food. Then, we looked at each 
other, laughed and hugged.” 

“He took me into his office—a little corner 
separated by a curtain. There was a wooden 
table, an old chair and a kerosene lantern. In the 
corner stood a rusty gestetner, a long-ago gift 
from Christians who meant well. Today, he 
explained, we will walk through the market area, 
then visit the community centre where people 
are meeting, once again, to explore ways to find 
a source of clean water. My mind flashed back to 
Canada. | saw myself unpacking bags of gro- 
ceries in the kitchen. My touchtone phone, next 
to the computer, was ringing. | poured a tall glass 
of water. Why, | wondered, did | have to travel 
thousands of miles to notice that things are so 
unfair?” 

Visiting another country, another part of Canada, 
or another culture and having people visit us in return 
is an incredible experience. People and congregations 
who have done exchanges or gone on mission excur- 
sions say that nothing is more educational than seeing 
things first hand. They say things like this: “I knew 
about poverty. . . but I really didn’t understand.” Or, “I 
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knew that Christianity was growing in Africa but, until 
I went there, it was just an idea in my head.” 

After returning from a visit, there is renewed interest 
in the mission of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
People begin to think differently after they have visited 
others. Some people and congregations respond by 
inviting guests to visit them. “There is so much we need 
to learn,” they say, “and we need people to enter our cul- 
ture to help us see and do things differently.” The con- 
egregation of St. Andrew's, Cambridge Hespeler, 
Ontario, worked hard to make a two-way exchange pos- 
sible. In 1989, after Audrey and Wally Little visited 
Malawi, the congregation invited Tom Kapengule to be 
an associate minister in their congregation. Tom's wife 
and six of their seven children came from Malawi to 
Canada for two years. That exchange had a profound 
effect on the congregation. Kevin Livingstone, the cur- 
rent minister in St. Andrew's, reports that members con- 
tinue to buy newspapers that specialize in international 
news so they can keep in touch with Malawi. 


Why do people participate in exchanges? 


¢ They want to experience the Good 
News of the gospel with other 
Christians. 
They want to create enriching rela- 
tionships and develop regard for 
human rights and dignity. 
They want to grow and change. They 
are seeking a radical re-education. 
They want to see, hear and experience 
in person the work of other Christians 
and the life of another country. 


Writer 
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MISSION EXCHANGES AND EXCURSIONS CHANGE LIVES 


| was young and full of enthusiasm * Kot ae 
anxious, We were on our WAY to Split oe in ‘ 
Manitoba. Our group consisted of one-thiel native ri 
Canadiana, one-third non-native Canadians ae one - 
non-Canadiana Atter landing on DIAS inan ae i 
ous airplane, we were taken to ghore In small boa 
ie Cas f bs most challenging times of 
my life, and tt had a strong influence on Ime. It gave _ 
sensitivity to living harmoniougly in a aga rele : 
experience. Within five years, when an yas eo 
work in Taiwan, | wae able to make that ar | 
Now, in my presen’ position in (ite ablcte | 
Ministries for The Fresbytenan Church in Canada, as 
welcome visitors from our over's€AaS ees gic : ; | 
When they find our culture overwhelming or confusing, 
think back to that work camp in Split Lake. / 
Wilma Welsh, Toronto, Ontario 


Wilma Welsh at Split Lake 


When | went to Taiwan for a one year volunteer 
mission assignment, | knew the experience would 
change me, but | didn't know how. The most 
profound effect on my life was that of leaming 
total dependence on God. We talk about thie, but 
until we are forced into a situation where we have 
absolutely no control, we somehow manage to 
hold back a bit and not give our lives completely to 
Gods care and keeping. Being in Taiwan forced me 
to “let go and let God,’ and the results were 
astounding. For me, it was a powertul lesson in 
trust and in what God can accomplish through 
us when we dor't interfere. 
Paula Ryan, student at 
Knox College, Toronto, Ontario 
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travelled to Malawi with the 


When | was 18 years ola, | 
(YIM). The experience 


Youth in Mission program 
strengthened My commitment to the church, giving 
me confidence to be involved with the YIM counecl and 
the Intemational Aftaira Committee. tt aloo gave me 


direction with my university Studies, guiding me 
Studies ana African 


toward Feace and Conflict 
Studies. Since returning from Malawi, | have had the 


opportunity +o travel to Mexico, China, and most 
recently, Kenya. 
Most importanty, «was in Malam that | heard 
Gods call for me. My Youth in Miagion experience hag 
chown me a part of the world that | did not know 


existed. tt helped me realize that | have something vo 


contribute, ana | have a role to play in the stewardship 
mthanktul. 


of Gods creation. For that, |a 
James Milner, Toronto, Ontario (age 21) 
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PLANNING AN EXCHANGE OR EXCURSION 


If you or members of your congregation are planning 
an exchange or excursion, here are important things to 
remember. 


¢ Plan early. Planning a cross-cultural exchange often 
needs 18 to 24 months of preparation. A planning 
period of 12 months before the actual experience is 
essential. 


¢ Clarify your goals. Why are you going? What do you 


hope to accomplish? 


¢ Explore funding. Limited funding is available for 
some excursions through Presbyterian World Service 
and Development and International Ministries. 
However, most of the fundraising will be the respon- 
sibility of the people and congregations who are par- 
ticipating in the excursion. 


¢ If money is a problem, plan a local cross-cultural 
exchange. Within most areas of Canada you will 
find nearby ethnic diversity and people in other 
branches of the Christian church. 


¢ Talk with the staff of International Ministries 
(Marjorie Ross or Wilma Welsh) and the staff of 
Presbyterian World Service and Development (Rick 
Fee). They are available at 416-441-1111. Contact 
Bob Smith, the Youth in Mission Coordinator (94 
Calvin Chalmers Rd., Thornhill ON L4J 1E7). 
These people will provide valuable and essential 
advice about timing and coordination. 


COMINGS 


BARRIE, David & Miriam (Malawi) return to Canada in 


April after a three-month volunteer assignment. 


RAEBURN-CHERRADI, Susan (Hong Kong) returns to 


Canada in April with her family on termination of her 
assignment. 


WADSWORTH, Diana (India) returns to Canada in May 


for her retirement after serving for 37 years in India. 


GOINGS 


| 
DUFF, John and Viola (Nicaragua) plan to return 
in March. 
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¢ Talk with people who are experienced in arranging 
exchanges. Contact Joe Reed (e-mail address— 
pcc@Nicarao.apc.org). Joe, Area Missionary in 
Central America, has arranged many exchange pro- 
grams. Talk to ministers who have arranged congre- 
gational excursions or exchanges. Here are three— 
Karen Timbers (519-438-3492), Wally Little (705- 
446-0114), Harry Waite (416-446-5352). 


¢ Buy and use the handbook Having an Excellent 
Adventure ($6.00) and On Your Way: A Guide to 
Your Overseas Intercultural Experience ($12.95). Both 
books are available from the WMS Book Room (1- 
800-619-7301). Borrow the videos Planning an 
Excellent Adventure and Make Contact. (Call Barbara 
Persaud, 416-441-1111). These resources give valu- 
able information on planning, selecting and recruit- 
ing participants, establishing and maintaining rela- 
tionships, and travel arrangements. They also pro- 
vide orientation exercises and suggestions for com- 
municating the story after people have returned. 


¢ Be sensitive to the fact that your trip will be a chal- 
lenge to the people who host you. In many third 
world countries, international visitors are welcome, 
but they strain limited resources and take valuable 
time away from essential work. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
is participating in several trips in the near future—China 
(November, 1996), Taiwan (Fall, 1996), and India (1997). 

(YIM) Youth trips to Mexico and Africa are planned for 

1996. Details about these trips may be obtained 

from International Ministries, 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, ON, M3C 17 
(1-416-441-1111). 


These people join hundreds of Canadian 

Presbyterians who have gone on exchanges and 

excursions in recent years. 
In 1995, Christopher Jorma spent three months 
in Guyana. Dr. Iain Nicol, Knox College, travelled 
with his wife Eleanor to Mozambique. Clarence 
and Kathy McMullen, Batala, the Punjab, India, 
hosted Canadians from Edmonton. Rose Janson 
visited Malawi where she did agricultural work. 
Joan Greer worked as a volunteer in Swaziland, 
then travelled in southern Africa. Harry Klassen 
visited Malawi. Laura Stevenson went to Nicaragua 
as a self-funded volunteer. 
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and the Gentle Ministry 
of Good Listening 


by Dorothy Henderson 


arb is a member of First Presby- 

terian who is learning the gentle 

ministry of helpful and compas- 
sionate listening. Good listening seems 
easy when people do it well but it is 
challenging to learn. The coffee shop is a 
wonderful place to listen. 

Barb and Jan pick up their mugs and 
head to the corner table of the coffee shop. 

“How have things been lately, Jan?” 

“Well, fine — except that ... ” Jan 
pauses, and Barb leans forward slightly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Jan sighs. “I’ve 
been thinking all day about what a rough 
time I’ve had with Jeff this year. He’s 
only nine, but such a handful. His 
teacher called me again yesterday — for 
the second time this week.” 

“You must be really worried 
about that.” 

“Oh, I am,” Jan says, 
frowning. “He seems hyper- 
active. I mean, he never 
seems to settle down long 
enough to concentrate on 
his school work.” 

“You think his activ- 
ity interferes with his 
learning.” 

Shes, And I 
have such a 
hard time get- 
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ting him to bed at night. I sometimes 
think he doesn’t get enough sleep.” Jan 
stirs her coffee, staring into her cup. Barb 
sits in silence, waiting for Jan to continue. 

“What do you think, Barb? Do you 
think a 9:30 bedtime is too late for a 
nine-year-old?” 

‘How does it seem to you?” 

“Well, actually, I think ... ” 

In the next 15 minutes, Barb will offer 
the gentle ministry of good listening. At 
first glance, it may seem that Barb has not 
done much. But because Barb has good 
listening habits, Jan will leave the coffee 
shop feeling encouraged and strength- 
ened. What, exactly, does Barb do? 


First, she uses body language that 
says she’s listening. She leans toward 
Jan to show she is interested in Jan and 
what she has to say. Body language mes- 
sages — a nod, turning toward someone, 
eye contact, sitting down, a smile — tell 
Jan that Barb is approachable and has 
time to listen. 

Barb also uses little “encouragers”’ as 
she listens. She says “Mmm” and “Oh.” 
These little insertions in conversation 
may seem insignificant but they 
communicate that Barb is listening and 
following attentively. 

As they talk, Barb reflects Jan’s feel- 
ings. She says, “You must be really wor- 
ried about that.” She doesn’t 
discount Jan’s unhappiness. 
She doesn’t try to cheer 

Jan or distract her from 
this unhappy dilemma. 
She simply. reflects Jan’s 
feelings. Jan feels cared 
for and heard. 
Barb has also learned to 
paraphrase or restate what 
Jan tells her. Jan says 
her son seems 
hyperactive 
and his 
school work 
is suffering. 
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Barb responds by restating the problem 
but uses different words: “You think his 
activity interferes with his learning.” 
This paraphrase lets Jan hear back what 
she has been expressing. It helps her to 
clarify what she is thinking and experi- 
encing in the situation with Jeff. 

Paraphrases also help to clarify mis- 
conceptions. Let’s suppose Barb does 
not paraphrase well, that she doesn’t re- 
state the problem in an accurate way. 
After hearing about Jan’s concern, Barb 
might respond, “You think the teacher 
picks on your son.” Jan then has the op- 
portunity to correct this misunderstand- 
ing. “No, not at all. I just think Jeff 
doesn’t learn as well as he should when 
he is always popping up and down from 
his work area at school.” The conversa- 
tion can now continue without being 
side-tracked. 

Barb uses silence. Many people are 
uncomfortable with silence, but short si- 
lences in the conversation allow Jan to 
sort out her thoughts without having to 
respond to Barb. In this conversation, si- 
lence may seem long to Barb, the listen- 
er, but not to Jan who is lost in thought. 
Silence is a gift that requires self-control 
on the part of the listener. 

Finally, Barb uses an open-ended 
question: “How does that seem to you?” 
Open-ended questions cannot be an- 
swered with a simple yes or no. This 
kind of question offers the conversation 
back to the speaker. Such questions say: 
“IT have confidence you can sort out this 
dilemma and will emerge feeling 
stronger about yourself because you have 
made a decision that is right for you.” 

As Barb learns the gentle art of good 
listening, are there times when she 
should tell or advise Jan to do some- 
thing? Barb might say, for instance: 
“Here’s what to do, Jan. Call the teacher 
tonight ... ” This approach might be 
helpful if this is a crisis and Jan 1s immo- 
bilized by her fears. But since this is not 
a crisis, this approach would probably 
discourage Jan. It would communicate to 
her that she is not capable of solving this 
dilemma on her own and needs Barb to 
do it for her. 

Are there times when it would be 
helpful for Barb to analyse? She might 
say, for instance, “It sounds as if Jeff and 
the teacher are having a personality con- 
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Cold Water, Hot Coffee 
Sometimes that cup of cold water, 
turns out to be a cup of hot coffee, 
and what we're asked to do is 
to pour it ... and to listen. 
Sometimes we Christians 
in our enthusiasm 
think we are asked 
to save the world, 
when what we were asked to do 
is to go into it 
and tell God’s story 
to people in need of 
some good news. 
Anxious activists forget 
that just listening is an act 
of compassion. 
Driven disciples forget 
that just listening isan act 
of faithfulness. 
Guilty givers forget 
that just listening is an act 
of stewardship. 
Since we church people 
have a tendency to be 
driven and anxious and guilt-ridden, 
perhaps we should 
read the directions again 
and pour a cup of hot coffee 
and listen 
in his name. 
— Ann Weems 


Reprinted from Searching for Shalom by 
Ann Weems. ©1991 Ann Weems. Used 
by permission of Westminster John Knox 
Press. All rights reserved. 


flict.” This approach might be helpful if 
the listener is a trained professional who 
helps Jan see the larger context of her re- 
lationships with Jeff and his school en- 
vironment. But since Barb is not a skilled 
and trained professional, analysing is not 
helpful in this conversation. 

Are there times when Barb might dis- 
tract or humour Jan? She might smile 
and say: “This sounds like something a 
good summer camp would cure. Even if 
Jeff won’t go, have you thought of 
checking in yourself?” Distracting or hu- 
mouring is occasionally helpful. Think 
of the many times parents offer a cookie 
and a cuddle as an antidote for a small 


playground hurt. But since this is not a 
minor hurt for Jan, humouring and dis- 
tracting may leave her feeling frustrated 
and unheard. 

Barb might also have succumbed to 
one of the favourite pitfalls of poor lis- 
tening habits. She might ask a series of 
close-ended questions: What grade is 
Jeff in? What is the name of Jeff’s 
teacher? What school does he go to? 
What does Jeff like to do in his spare 
time? Closed-ended questions are usual- 
ly answered yes, no, Grade 4 or other 
monosyllabic responses. Closed-ended 
questions are conversation stoppers. 
They side-track the speaker into little 
side issues. Closed-ended questions are 
most helpful for people filling out ques- 
tionnaires, or for times when people need 
information in a hurry. 

How about warning? Would it be 
helpful for Barb to warn: “You better get 
this straightened out when Jeff is young. 
It will only get worse as he gets older.” 
Warnings remind everyone of the critical 
parenting statements that lurk inside each 
of us. A warning statement will make 
Jan feel childish, petulant, incapable. 

As she learns to be a good listener, 
Barb is also learning not to interrupt. She 
refrains from finishing Jan’s sentences. 
She refrains from changing the topic: 
“Oh, by the way, have you heard there is 
a meeting about the church budget 
tonight?” She refrains from using Jan’s 
conversation to focus on herself: “Oh, I 
know exactly what you mean. That re- 
minds me of the time when my son got 
into trouble ... ” Caring listening in- 
volves good listening habits and self- 
control. 

Barb and Jan leave the coffee shop. 
This coffee-break was a short pause with 
long-lasting effects. Jan feels encouraged 
and has a clearer idea of how to live with 
her young son. Jan smiles warmly as she 
thinks of her friend, Barb. They hug be- 
fore parting. Jan feels heard, understood, 
less isolated. She has courage to face this 
challenge. Barb has given Jan a gift — 
the gentle ministry of good listening. M 


Dorothy Henderson was formerly the director 
of the Waterloo Region HELP Distress 
Phone Centre where she taught listening 
skills to telephone volunteers. She is a cCur- 
riculum development editor for The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 
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The Preacher 


nox Presbyterian Church, Dun- 

das, Ontario, is an active, thriving 

congregation. But, like many 
Presbyterian churches in Canada, the 
congregation is aging. Of its 400 mem- 
bers, only 50 are from the generation 
termed “baby boomers.”’ Fewer are from 
the younger “‘baby busters.” 

So when the minister, Don Donaghey, 
needed a thesis topic for his Doctor of 
Ministry program, he chose to study how 
ministers can use the gift of preaching to 
help baby boomers grow in faith, under- 
standing, compassion and courage. He 
decided to test the hypothesis that an un- 
derstanding of preaching as dialogue 
could help the preacher minister effec- 
tively to the baby boomer generation. 

In order to understand the needs and 
concerns of baby boomers, Donaghey 
first read widely on the subject. He then 
met with small focus groups from four 
congregations in the Hamilton pres- 
bytery: Knox, Dundas; Brant Hills, 
Burlington; St. Paul’s, Hamilton; and 
Knox, Waterdown. And he conducted 
surveys to get feedback on his sermons 
from baby boomers. 

Darlene Russell, a free-lance writer, 
baby boomer and member of Knox, Dun- 
das, asked him to share his conclusions. 
RUSSELL: You understand preaching 
to be a dialogue. What do you mean by 
that? 

DONAGHEY: A preaching event can 
and should be a dialogue of voices. In a 
sermon or preaching event, the preacher 
has the responsibility of faithfully repre- 
senting and articulating the voices of the 
text, tradition, baby boomer, culture, self 
and God in such a way that everyone 
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by Darlene Russel 


Baly boomer 
wot preachers 
to speak to, 
uot at, ten 
aud to use 
clear and simple 
Language 


who participates will hear the sustaining, 

guiding, saving word of God. 

The opposite is the minister as the 
dictator, the one-voiced church. That’s 
not the kind of community in which I 
want to be involved. I want all the people 
to feel it’s their community and their 
voices are important. 

I’m trying to say, Yeah, God can 
speak through the preacher, sometimes, I 
hope, but God also speaks through other 
people. The sermon is not the final word 
on the subject but part of an ongoing 
conversation trying to discern what God 
is saying. 

RUSSELL: You asked baby boomers 

what they wanted in a sermon. What did 

they tell you? 

DONAGHEY: Baby boomers 
want the sermon: 

¢ to be a clear utterance about 
what the church or the 
preacher believes about God 

and how God wants us to live; 

* to respond to their questions, is- 

sues, concerns and experiences; 

to relate biblical truths and principles 

to life as they know it; 

* to have a clear, progressive structure 
in which it is clear how one idea 
builds upon another; 

* and to give them something they can 
take home and think about. 

They also want preachers: 

* to speak to, not at, them and 

* to speak to them using clear and sim- 
ple language. 

RUSSELL: Do they understand preach- 

ing as a dialogue? 

DONAGHEY: | had the impression 

they understood their role in the preach- 
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ing event to be that of listener only ... 
This interpretation is, I believe, both 
inaccurate and misleading. 

They may have difficulty imagining 
the kind of role they play in the shaping 
and the preaching of a sermon, but they 
want their preachers to listen to the text 
on their behalf. Their primary concern is 
not with what a text may have meant 
once upon a time, but with the meaning it 
has for them today. They want preachers 
to take their needs, questions, concerns, 
issues and struggles into their interaction 
with the text and to report back what kind 
of help or meaning they discover. 


RUSSELL: What are baby boomers 


concerned about? 
DONAGHEY: They did not ask ques- 
tions that were, in my opinion, different 
from questions other people would ask. 
They asked about prayer, why good 
people suffer, death — baby boomers 
aren't the only ones asking those 
questions. 

The only other questions were about 
the place of the Christian faith in a plural- 


Inspirational Speaker and Evangelist 
Dr. Larry Brice 


Offers FREE OF CHARGE 
to ministerials almost 
anywhere in Canada the 


following series: 


4s 


What People Want Most 


and How To Get It” 

*(Wed) “Money” 

* (Thurs) “Success” 

*(Fri) “Freedom” 

*(Sat) “Love” iw 
*(Sun) “Eternal Life” 


istic, relativistic world. If Jesus Christ is 
the only way, if only those who believe in 
Jesus are saved, how do you set that 
alongside the common assumption that 
there is no fixed truth, all truth is relative, 
there may be many ways to salvation and 
to God? That’s one area they’ re wrestling 
with that, maybe, others are not. 
RUSSELL: How has your preaching 
changed as a result of your research? 
DONAGHEY: In the past, I guess I’ve 
been basically a lectionary preacher. 
That is, I would take the lessons for a 
Sunday, pick one — God knows why I 
would pick one over another — do a lot 
of exegesis, try to find out what the pas- 
sage was about, then try to get something 


~ out of it for us today. 


Bonnie [Donaghey’s wife] would ask 
me, periodically, what the sermon was 
about tomorrow. I found myself unclear 
about what my subject was because, at 
times, I was simply trying to interpret a 
piece of Scripture; so what my sermon 
was about was, maybe, I Corinthians 
3:4-7. 


) A Dr. Larry Brice 
hy Keachaut Ministries 


Port Rowan, Ontario, 
Canada NOE 1M0O 
(519) 586-7571 


Contemporary Presbyterian evangelist Dr. Larry Brice speaking from the 
Bible answers people’s deepest longings in these “How to” inspirational 
addresses. Call us for more information: (519) 586-7571 


Dr. Brice is also available for Reachout Weekends in individual churches, 
workshops on evangelism, and conferences. 
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The focus groups helped me to see it | 
had to be about something — it had to be — 
about something that was relevant to the 
congregation. 

Where do you start with that? I think, 
sometimes, a reading of Scripture may 
suggest a subject; other times, you may 
search Scripture for answers to the 
needs, hurts, pains and questions that 
would be the subject of the sermon. 

Preaching in black churches normally 
ends in celebration of what God is doing. 
God is able. We can do all things 
through his strength. There is a positive 
affirmation at the end of the sermon and 
it builds to that. 

That’s something I’m trying to do © 
more or make more dominant in my 
preaching. Because of the depressed 
state of the church today, we need to get 
our minds off ourselves and refocus on 
the ability of God, the sovereignty of 
God — not what we can do with God’s 
help, but what God is doing. 

I think our preaching tends to be too 
propositional, too intellectual. We have 
to get the celebration into it, the affirma- 
tion, the good news. People come to hear 
God’s word — to be inspired and to have 
their faith strengthened. 

The boomers | talked to want clear in- 
struction on how God wants them to live 
and how God wants them to respond.... 
I try not to leave it general. I try to bring 
it home ... I think we need to call 
for response. Otherwise, why are we 
speaking? 

RUSSELL: How does a preacher 
measure effectiveness? 

DONAGHEY: It’s hard to know. If you 
try to do it by numbers, these days, 
you're in for depression because the 
numbers aren't there and the trend is 
going the other way. 

While I’m trying to help Knox hold 
its own or grow numerically, that’s not 
my primary concern. My primary con- 
cern is something I want for myself: I 
want to grow, to live in faith and with 
greater understanding, compassion and 
courage. I want that for myself; I'd like 
to be able to help others have that 
as well. 


Darlene Russell is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Dundas, Ont. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, I placed the 
big sign on the sidewalk in front of the 
civic centre: 
Display of Weaving, Quilting, 
Rug Hooking 
I p.m. - 4 p.m. 
EVERYONE WELCOME! 

A few minutes later, a couple in their 
40s approached me in the parking lot. 

“We saw the sign. Is the yard sale 
inside?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“We saw the sign. Is it your church’s 
rummage sale? We never miss that.” 

They were pleasant, articulate and 
dressed as I was dressed — in a T-shirt 
and slacks. None of us would make the 
fashion pages and none of us cared. 

“No,” I explained. “It’s a weaving 
display and it starts after lunch. The rum- 
mage sale is going to be in November,” 
I offered. “The date was in last week’s 
paper.” 

“Would you please phone us with the 
date? We don’t get the paper. We can’t 
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The Harvest 
is Plentiful 
Bat ... 


by Shelley Prins 


read. My daughter will write it on the 
calendar for us.” 

I took their phone number and 
promised to call. But I can’t seem to get 
out from under the feeling there’s a mis- 
sion here that needs some reassessing. 
After all, aren’t we more than just 


those rummage 
is there sale people? 

We claim to be 
wad CD ETE a friendly church. 
im the Our door stands 

open to everyone. 
church It says so at the 
for bottom of our 

newspaper ad. But 
those they can’t read it. 

bf 

unable We say our 

doors are open, but 
to read? iow far? Who will 


read a church 
school paper to their child? How will 
they come to a picnic, concert or a 
spaghetti lunch if I send home a letter? 
Will they feel welcome when we sing 
our hymns from the hymn-book? (We 
have two hymn-books now, not that it 
would matter much to them.) Will they 
belong when it’s their turn to join in the 
responsive reading? (God knows, even 
the literate often can’t find readings in 
the pew Bible. So we'll hardly expect 
them to look anything up in it.) Will they 


join us in prayer? Will they be able to? 


We might be reading in unison from the 
bulletin. 

Could we ever become “their” church 
and not just “our” church? Why would 
they even come at all? 

The harvest is plentiful, but the 
labourers are ... blind! IY 


Shelley Prins is an elder and church school 
superintendent at Knox Church, Iroquois, 
Ont. 


PART-TIME PRESBYTERY 
YOUTH WORKER 


for the 
PRESBYTERY OF OTTAWA 


The Presbytery of Ottawa invites 
applications for the position of Part-time 
Youth Worker. We are looking for a 
faithful, energetic and enthusiastic 
individual to help co-ordinate, direct and 
inspire youth and youth ministries 
within the presbytery. 

This part-time position offers numerous 
opportunities for challenge, growth 
and creativity. 

Send a resumé or profile 
by April 1, 1996, to: 

Rev. Wendy McConney 
(Attention: Presbytery Worship and 
Nurture Committee), 

St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, ON K1H 7N1 
Tel. (613) 733-0131 


MONE A MATTE IRS 
CHURCH 


A Consultation for 
Congregations 


Knox College, Toronto 
May 16-17, 1996 


A consultation for groups 
of people from congregations 
and for individuals to explore 
practical money issues facing 

congregations and the ways 
this relates to our faith. 


For further information, 
contact: 
Barbara Hepburn 
Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6 
tel: (416) 978-0139 
fax: (416) 971-2133 
e-mail: 
knox.college @ utoronto.ca 
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VY BY hanks to the 335 people who took 
the time to fill out the Record sur- 
vey in the October 1995 issue. 

Remarkable, in that no rewards were of- 

fered, in either this life or the hereafter. 

No stereo home centre, no three-piece set 

of luggage — not even a self-addressed, 

stamped envelope. That’s dedication! 

Who were the 335 committed ones? 
For the most part, they were folks who 
receive the Record via our Every Home 
Plan (69%), have been receiving it for 
more than 10 years (83%) and read it 
each month for more than an hour (83%). 

Seventy-one per cent of our respon- 
dents were over 60 (only 7% between 
20-40). That worries us. Females out- 
numbered males 59% to 41%, 91% were 
laity with only 9% clergy, 96% were 
Presbyterian and 93% said they attended 
church regularly. Nearly one-half of 
those who responded were university ed- 
ucated, 60% were married, 24% wid- 
owed and 15% separated, divorced or 
never married. 

Our respondents pretty well represent- 
ed the geographical distribution of Pres- 
byterians across Canada with the Mar- 
itimes slightly underrepresented (7%) and 
the Prairies overrepresented (9%). 

So what did this committed group of 
Presbyterian readers tell us about the 
magazine? 

Most liked the theme issues (76%) as 
long as they weren’t too frequent and 
also contained some material of interest 
to those not interested in the particular 
theme featured. Not everyone was 
happy. One wrote: “I thought your 
atomic bomb issue was a disaster.” 
Many suggested interesting themes we 
shall try to follow up on. 

Perhaps, in an attempt to ingratiate 
themselves to the editor and get their ma- 
terial published, only 1% said they never 
read his column and only 2% rated it 
poor! Presbyterians also love their Mod- 
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erator, 92% rating this column either 
good or excellent. 

Most enjoy the profiles, of both indi- 
viduals and congregations. And even 
those who don’t read the children’s page 
think it’s a good idea to have one. 

Over some columns and sections, 
there was a wide divergence of opinion. 
Thirty-one per cent said our humour col- 
umn (Peter Plymely II) was poor or they 
never read it; however, it received one of 
the highest percentages of those who 
thought it was excellent (30%). 

Some say we shouldn’t 
publish “way-out poems” 
and a number disliked the 
“picky” letters that criticize 
others. My experience is 
that the unhappy write, the 
satisfied often phone or 
speak directly to you. 

One person accused us of 
“shallow fuzziness and left-wing pol- 
itics.” That was encouraging because 
others feel we are too right-wing. One 
suggested we “forget articles on theology 
and have more on Jesus.” 

And how’s this for a creative sugges- 
tion? This reader wants us to send the 
magazine automatically to every minister 
not on the Every Home Plan because 
“they seem to be out of touch.” Certainly 
would be if they don’t read the Record. 

We didn’t ask about the inserts (most- 
ly Mission Update or Presbyterian World 
Service and Development) because we 
do not produce these, but several men- 
tioned they appreciate them. 

And we received lots of suggestions 
for new departments and columns, 
everything from gardening and pen pals 
to nutrition and money. Many were 
worthwhile ideas — but, friends, we 
only have 48 pages and some things we 
simply can’t do. 

One person commented that the ““mag- 
azine lacks a real effort to face the reali- 


What 335 
Preshylerians 
leld us about 
the Record 


ties of today and should have a strong lay 
committee directing its operations.” The 
present Record committee, appointed by 
the General Assembly, consists of nine 
members, seven of whom are laity. Of 
those seven, five are or have been in- 
volved in writing or publishing. The con- 
vener, Ivor Williams, is a former editor of 
the Regina Leader Post. 

We still get complaints that we fail to 
feature enough material from outside 
Ontario. As long as we reside where we 
do, without resources to send reporters 
into all parts of the country, 
this will remain a problem. 
We must rely on volunteers 
and our contributing editors 
who do represent all parts of 
the country. And we do give 
priority to material we re- 
ceive from outside Ontario. 

A few still believe we are 
a financial drain on the national church. 
Let me repeat: A// expenses incurred in 
producing the Presbyterian Record — 
including all salaries, printing, etc. — are 
paid from revenues received from adver- 
tising and subscriptions. We even con- 
tribute to the national church financially 
by paying rent at 50 Wynford Drive. 

Overall, the comments of most were 
flattering and encouraging. The follow- 
ing were typical: “Excellent magazine,” 
“Great job. Keep it up,” “Always enjoy- 
able,” “A great vehicle for communica- 
tion across the country,” “Read it cover 
to cover.” 

For some things, we received credit we 
don’t deserve. One person thanked us for 
making the magazine available in the pub- 
lic library. An excellent idea, but one pro- 
vided by a thoughtful local congregation. 

With our new format in January 1996, 
we have tried to respond to some of your 
concerns. We remain open to your sug- 
gestions and ideas — anytime. 

— John Congram 
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David Mitchell: 


The Singing Mathematician 


by Kathy Cawsey 


hy is it that kids can reel off 

50 advertising jingles or 

three albums of The Tragic- 
ally Hip lyrics, yet they cannot recall 
yesterday’s math lesson? 


natural to use my musical ability in other 
contexts. When [the students] don’t know 
me, they wonder what this guy is doing; 
but, soon, we establish a rapport.” 

Dave is also in de- 


Dave Mitchell has the Math and mand on the morning 
answer. He’s the head of announcements at his 
mathematics at Cameron Christian school. He produces an- 
Heights Collegiate in education nouncements for various 
Kitchener, Ontario. He clubs, all set to catchy 
teaches grades 9, 10 and become fun tunes: “Come on, come 
13 using some unconven- when you on, come on, Descartes” 
tional teaching methods. (“Twist and Shout”); 
When someone cannot re- learn them “Math league, there’s a 
member a rule in mathe- through practice for math league” 
matics, he breaks out into (“Memories” from the 
song. singing musical Cats); ‘““Wednes- 


“It helps people re- 
member,” he explains. “Kids have a real 
problem with ‘memorization’ but they 
can remember baseball statistics or the 
lyrics to pop songs without any trouble.” 

So, rather than trying to change the 
kids, Dave changed his teaching tech- 
niques. When his students have trouble 
remembering what to do with a fraction, 
he launches into his fraction rap: 

A fraction is a division 

So you don’t have to make a decision 

You just take the numerator 

And divide by the denominator 

And then sooner or later 

You get a repeater or terminator 

Cause a fraction is a division 

So you don’t have to make a decision! 

When he teaches the rules of circles, 
Dave sings: “Pi r squared sounds like 
area to me; when I need a circumference, 
I'll just use pi d.” 

Or division: “Never divide by zero, if 
you do you will be sad, getting a crazy 
answer, making your report look bad” (to 
the tune of “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer’). 

“T’ve been involved in song-writing 
since high school,” Dave comments. “It’s 
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day morning: it is time, 
lias; Pascal; Cayley; 
Fermat time” (“William 
Tell Overture”); and “T 
see nouns and verbs, ad- 
jectives, too ... I see my 
teacher-mentor, in the 
writing centre, and I 
think to myself, these 
are wonderful words” 
(“What a Wonderful 
World’). 

Because of his teach- 
ing techniques, Dave 
won the 1994 Stewart 
Award for Teacher Ex- 
cellence, the most presti- 
gious award given to a 
secondary school teacher 
in Waterloo County. But 
Dave’s talents aren’t lim- 
ited to teaching. He per-. 
formed a puppet show for 
teachers to liven up a 
staff meeting. He put the 
Lion’s Club treasurer’s 
report to music and pre- 
sented it to the annual 
meeting of the Lion’s 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Club. And he won an Ontario Cable 
Television producers’ award for excel- 
lence in programming for his one-time 
show How Do You Do That? 

In co-operation with Rev. Bill Lam- 
ont, Dave writes songs and puppet shows 
for St. Andrew’s Church in Kitchener. 
He put the Ten Commandments and the 
books of the Bible to music (“Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, spread the gospel, 
pass it on!”); wrote songs for an Adam 
and Eve puppet show; and created a tape, 
Today’s the Day to Start, a collection of 
songs for use in Christian education. 

With his wife, Heather, Dave runs a 
part-time business called A Song for 
You. They write and sing personalized 
songs for weddings, anniversaries or any 


Dave Mitchell with his Band in a Box. 
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AUTHOR INTERESTED IN PUBLISHING 
STORIES OF PRAYER that have come 
true in order to help others come to prayer. 
Please submit to: Patrick Horn, PO Box 
566, Ellenton, Florida 34222 U.S.A. 


BRITAIN! Rent weekly in Malvern, 
Worcestershire; or historic Culross on the 
Firth of Forth, Scotland. Each home sleeps 
4. Moderate rates. Fine views. Car advan- 
tageous. (519) 894-9171 (Kitchener). 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC required Septem- 
ber 1/96 due to retirement of incumbent. 
Serving a growing community of 50,000 
close to Toronto. Active senior and junior 
choirs, band, diverse music library, three- 
manual Keates pipe organ. This part-time 
position offers attractive salary and teach- 
ing opportunities. Kindly send resumé by 
April 30/96 to: Christa Harvison, Chair, 
Search Committee, Trinity United Church, 
461 Park Ave., Newmarket, Ont. L3Y 1V9. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, founda- 
tions, cutting joints, chimneys, etc. Cost- 
saving projects. Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: 
(416) 604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


MOUNT ZION PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
RIDGETOWN, requires an Organist and 
Choir Director. Send resumé to: Box 1148, 
Ridgetown, ON NOP 2Co. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0G1. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


POSITION AVAILABLE FOR PRES- 
BYTERY WORKER, PRESBYTERY OF 
PICTOU, N.S. Applicants must have skills 
in leadership development, church exten- 
sion work, education and program develop- 
ment, with a good knowledge of resources. 
Responsibilities will include training and 
equipping individuals for lay ministry in all 
areas of church life and service, but with 
special emphasis on educational and pas- 
toral functions. Successful applicant will be 
highly motivated and resourceful, with an 
ability to work as part of a team. Salary and 
benefits will be competitive and include 
housing allowance, travel, health and den- 
tal, etc. This is a new position and will be 
subject to review after one year. Please 
send resumé and covering letter to: Rev. 
William G. Johnston, R.R. 2 Pictou, 
Durham, N.S. BOK 1HO0. Tel. (902) 485- 
8944; Fax (902) 485-8343. 


ST. PAUL’S, OTTAWA — REUNION ’96. 
Former members and friends are invited to 
join the present congregation for a Reunion 
Weekend on April 20-21. Welcome spring 
in Ottawa! For details, phone (613) 729- 
3384, 9 a.m to 4 p.m., weekdays. 


Urner & Sfporter 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
YORKE CHAPEL 


2357 Bloor Street West, (at Windermere) 
Toronto, (416) 767-3153 


RONCESVALLES CHAPEL 


436 Roncesvalles Avenue (at Howard Park) 


Toronto, (416) 533-7954 


BUTLER CHAPEL 


4933 Dundas Street West (at Burnhamthorpe) 
Islington, (416) 231-2283 


PEEL CHAPEL 


2180 Hurontario St. (Hwy. 10 North of Q.E.W.) 
Mississauga, (905) 279-7663 


One of Dave Mitcheil’s puppets performing 
at General Assembly. 


other special occasion. To date, they 
have written over 350 personalized 
songs set to original keyboard melodies 
in styles which range from calypso to 
country. 

But Dave insists that no matter how 
big his business grows, it will always be 
a sideline. Teaching is his real love. 
“When a teacher enjoys and appreciates 
the students as human beings, it’s a lot of 
fun,” he says. “Being a fair and decent 
person sets an example. Most of the 
time, teaching is very enjoyable.” 

Lately, however, with the de-stream- 
ing of Grade 9 in Ontario, Dave has 
found teaching more difficult. “Grade 9 
seems to be a difficult year,” he explains. 
“Especially since de-streaming, it’s been 
a real problem from a motivational 
standpoint. Even with techniques like 
music and rap, it’s a struggle. You can 
deal with it, but you end up conducting a 
three-ring circus.” 

Still, Dave says, he is thankful to have 
the opportunity to work with young 
people and to be a positive influence. At 
present, he is working on an album of 
math songs and activities that could be 
used for students of Grade 8 level and 
up, trying to motivate them to learn. His 
love of music and math comes through 
in every verse. Like this one to the tune 
of “American Pie”: 

Why, why, don’t you learn about pi, 

Get ecstatic ’bout quadratics and let 

calculus fly, 

Take a swig of trig and you will be on 

a high 
Singin’ this’ ll be the day that I tried, 
This’Il be the day that I tried. 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and a member of 
Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Communion Cards: 
Who Needs Them? 


Should a Presbyterian church dis- 
tribute adherent Communion 
cards to faithful attenders who, 
for one reason or another, have 
chosen not to become members? 


Interesting question. The short answer 
is no, but let’s take a quick look at the 
history of the distribution of Communion 
cards. 

There was a time when “tokens” were 
used instead of cards. Tokens were small 
metal coins given to professing (com- 
municant) church members at the 
preparatory service (remember that?) 
held before Communion, or elders would 
distribute them to the members in their 
district. It was a sign to the members 
they were not under any church discip- 
line and it was both their privilege and 
duty to participate in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. If a token or card 
were withheld, this meant the individual 
was under some form of session- 
imposed church censure and would not 
be served Communion. 

The Communion token and, later, the 
card, also enabled session to determine 
whether or not a person was “in neglect 
of ordinances”; that is, not participating 
in the sacramental life of the congrega- 
tion. Cards were intended to be handed 
in on Communion Sunday, enabling the 
session’s roll clerk to keep a record of 
those who attended Communion, and 
how often. After two consecutive years 
of absences from Communion, a person 
would be formally warned by private 
visit or otherwise that he or she stood in 
danger of losing professing membership 
in the church. If, after a subsequent year, 
the individual did not respond to pastoral 
counsel and admonition, such non- 
response became grounds for striking his 
or her name from the membership roll at 
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what is called the annual revision or, in a 
former day, “the purging” (purifying) of 
the roll — the latter phrase, to my mind, 
a somewhat brutal one! 

That rule remained in effect until re- 
cently. It was never a good one. Some 
people played fast and loose with it. I re- 
call members who were absent from 
Communion for two consecutive years 
being warned they were “in neglect of 
ordinances,” then appearing for one 
Communion service (thus maintaining 
official membership) and, then, again, 
being absent for another two years; then, 
the whole charade would be repeated. 

Today, church law notes, in respect to 
those fit and able to participate in the life 
of the church: “Members who have not 
been faithful in their attendance at 
worship services and have ceased to par- 
ticipate actively in the life of the congre- 
gation shall be contacted, visited where 
possible, and encouraged to renew their 
commitment to Christ and his Church. 
Those so contacted are to be informed 
that if after a year they have failed to re- 
new their commitment, the session may 
decide to remove their names from the 
roll, as members no longer in good 
standing.... Where possible, such per- 
sons should continue to receive pastoral 
care ...”’ (Book of Forms, 125.5). Al- 
though one of the criteria for remaining 
in good standing is still faithful atten- 
dance at the Sacrament of Holy Commu- 
nion, it is no longer the sole criterion. 

What use are Communion cards in 
the contemporary Canadian Presbyterian 
church? Church discipline is seldom ex- 
ercised in congregations, and whether or 
not people take Communion is, in most 
cases, left to the individual’s conscience. 
Besides, participation in Communion is 
now open to “covenant” (baptized) 
members as well as to all faithful adher- 
ents who profess Christ as Lord and 
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Saviour. In this context, the whole idea 
of barring people from the sacrament is a 
nightmarish scenario. 

Since membership in good standing is 
no longer tied solely to attendance at 
Communion, there is no need for the 
Communion card for session to keep an 
accurate roll. Many congregations now 
use a Communion Register which people 
sign on Communion Sunday. It gives a 
good reading of who in the congregation 
takes participation in the sacramental life 
of the church seriously. 

That leaves only one reason for the 
tradition to be maintained: it gives elders 
a good reason to visit all members of the 
congregation prior to Communion Sun- 
day. Without this reason, some elders 
would not visit at all! Problem is, some 
still don’t. They think the task of “deliv- 
ering the Communion cards” is complet- 
ed when they pop the cards through the 
mail-slot! Many elders, aware of the 
privilege of being pastors to the people, 
need not be prompted to fulfil their tasks 
by such devices as the Communion card. 
Nevertheless, for some elders, the card 
remains a useful justification to visit the 
members in their district. 

I believe the minister and elders 
should, where possible, be as diligent as 
possible in maintaining pastoral contact 
with active adherents. Each elder should 
have a number of adherents in the dis- 
trict to visit and encourage in their Chris- 
tian life. As with professing church 
members, there is no need for a card to 
accomplish this. 

I'd be interested in knowing how 
many congregations in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada still distribute 
Communion cards. La 
Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 


V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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New youth group for new church — One of the newest congrega- 
tions in The Presbyterian Church in Canada is Kings Church, New 


Presbyterian among those preparing 
for WARC General Council 
he 23rd General Council of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches (WARC) will take place in 
Debrecen, Hungary, in August 1997. 

To help its members prepare for the event, the WARC 
recently devoted two issues (September and December 
1995) of its periodical Reformed World to the theme of the 
23rd General Council, “Break the Chains of Injustice.” 

Among contributors to the September issue was Rev. J. 
Dorcas Gordon, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and director of the Doctor of Ministry program at 
Toronto School of Theology. Gordon has been heavily in- 
volved with a WARC study on Reformed self-understand- 
ing. Her article, entitled “Who Are We Called To Be?”, 
offers, to quote the introduction in Reformed World, 
‘a personal and characteristically challenging slant on the 


Minas, Nova Scotia. Pictured are members of the recently formed 
youth group called HUGS (Helping Unite God’s Servants) and the 
minister, Rev. Tim Archibald. 


experience.” 


Knox College on the Internet 
kK College, Toronto, now has a Home Page on the World Wide Web. Any- 
one with a WWW browser can find it at: http:/Awww.utoronto.ca/knox/. 
According to Barbara Hepburn, associate director of Development at Knox, the 
college’s Home Page is under construction and still evolving. Currently, it con- 
tains basic information about Knox, “coming events,” and the most recent issue of 
the college newsletter Connexions. It can also connect browsers to Presbyterian 
and other Christian resources on the Internet. Future plans include the addition of 
articles by students and faculty members, and the course calendar. 


2 ok { i ae i 
Presbyterians active in WARC area council — Four delegates from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (PCC) were among participants at the Caribbean and North American 
Area Council (CANAAC) of the World Alliance of Reformed Churches held last May in 
Nashville, Tennessee. CANAAC provides a forum for dialogue and support among 17 denom- 
inations within North and South America and the Caribbean. The next CANAAC meeting is to 
be held this fall in Ontario. Pictured, left to right, are: Terry Hastings (PCC); John MacFarlane, 
treasurer of CANAAC and a member of the PCC; Sunok Chun Pai (PC U.S.A.); Olive Anstice 
(PCC); Wilfred Ledra (Guyana PC); Alan Ross (PCC); Shelton Daniels (Guyana): Daniel 
Forget (PCC). 
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Beautiful music — The congregation of 
Parkwood Church, Nepean, Ontario, spon- 
sored an organ concert by Diane Bish in 
support of Live the Vision, raising more than 
$7,000. Similar concerts held by St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, Ontario, and the Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, also 
resulted in significant contributions to the 
campaign. Diane Bish, who is best known 
for her program The Joy of Music on Vision- 
TV, is pictured with Tim Visser of Parkwood 
Church, who suggested the concert. 
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| NEWS | 
Other News 


No laughing matter 
he California-based Association of 
Vineyard Churches (AVC) has re- 
moved the Toronto Airport Vineyard 
(TAV), popularly known as the Laugh- 
ing Church, from the denomination. 

At the heart of the matter is TAV’s 
emphasis on manifestations and cross- 
denominational renewal events which do 
not reflect the Vineyard mandate for 
ministry. Its prominence as the home of 
the world renowned ‘Toronto Blessing” 
also presents administrative difficulties 
for AVC. 

In addition, AVC is concerned about 
“an emerging prophetic theology” at 
TAV. They also believe that certain un- 
derstandings of the end times expressed 
by TAV leaders are neither biblical nor 
helpful. 

John Arnott, senior pastor of the 
Toronto congregation, says he and other 
senior staff were surprised at the finality 
of the decision. ““We had hoped to have 
some input into the process,” Arnott 
wrote in an “open letter for general dis- 
tribution.” “We thought the [AVC] board 
was not getting an accurate picture of 
what was taking place at renewal meet- 
ings, and that any issues could be ex- 
plained and resolved,” he said. ““We were 
removed without due process.” 

Nevertheless, Arnott maintained his 
congregation and the AVC are parting on 
friendly terms. “We still have the same 
Saviour and the same enemy,” he said. 

The catalyst for the AVC action 
seems to be the recent release of John 
Arnott’s new book, The Father’s Bless- 
ing, which includes a discussion of the 
“animal sounds” during renewal meet- 
ings at TAV. 

The Toronto Airport Vineyard was 
officially “disengaged” from the Associ- 
ation of Vineyard Churches on January 
20. It is now known as the Toronto Air- 
port Christian Fellowship. (Source: 
ChristianWeek) 
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Top religion news stories of 1995 
he role of religious extremists in the assassination of Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was the top religion news story in 1995, according to a poll of 
the Religion Newswriters Association. The second-ranking story was the partici- 
pation of hundreds of thousands of African American men in the October 16 Mil- 
lion Man March held in Washington, D.C., and organized in part by Nation of 


Islam leader Louis Farrakham. 


Other top stories included the Southern Baptist Convention’s apology to 
African Americans for condoning racism for much of its history; the appointment 
of Rev. Billy Graham’s once prodigal son, Franklin, as the elder Graham’s succes- 
sor in ministry; the Vatican’s labelling as infallible a papal statement that women 
cannot be ordained as priests; and the signing of a peace agreement between 
Bosnia, Serbia and Croatia after 42 months of ethnic and religious strife in that 


region. (The Banner) 


Evangelicals urge ban on 


controversial reproductive technologies 


| Bsc Christians want the use of 
controversial reproductive technolo- 
gies such as sex selection and the re- 
trieval of eggs from fetuses and cadavers 
banned. 

In a survey of members of the Evan- 
gelical Fellowship of Canada (EFC), 96 
per cent of respondents think the federal 
government’s voluntary moratorium on 
the use of nine contentious reproductive 
technologies does not go far enough. 
These include: sex selection; commercial 
“surrogacy” arrangements; buying and 
selling of eggs, sperm and embryos; egg 
donation in exchange for in vitro fertil- 
ization services; genetic alteration; cre- 
ation of an artificial womb; human 
embryo cloning; formation of animal- 
human hybrids; and retrieval of eggs 
from fetuses and cadavers. 

“The field of reproductive technology 
is unchartered territory,” said Janet Epp 
Buckingham, chair of the EFC’s new 
Biogenetics Committee. “Evangelical 
Christians are very concerned about the 
potential abuses that could be inflicted 
upon vulnerable people in society, such 
as the unborn, if these technologies are 
not banned.” 

The EFC survey also found that 65 
per cent of respondents want patients to 
pay the full cost for reproductive tech- 


nologies, 74 per cent want the federal 
government to educate Canadians better 
about “the dangers of reproductive 
technologies” and 96 per cent feel adults 
do not have a “right” to become parents 
through access to reproductive tech- 
nologies, 

In 1993, the Canadian Council of 
Churches submitted briefs from its mem- 
ber churches to the Royal Commission 
on New Reproductive Technologies. In 
contrast to inter-church co-operation on 
many other social issues, each of the 
churches acted independently in making 
its submission to the Commission. Given 
the broad mandate of the Royal Commis- 
sion and the limited resources of the 
churches, the briefs did not deal in depth 
with all the issues springing from repro- 
ductive technology. However, it was evi- 
dent, at that time at least, that the public 
voice of Canadian churches on the theo- 
logical and moral aspects of new repro- 
ductive technologies is characterized by 
fragmentation rather than unity. 

In its brief, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada maintained that sex selection 
was unacceptable in principle. The brief 
also said that embryo/fetal experi- 
mentation was acceptable under certain 
conditions. No evaluation of genetic 
engineering was made. 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 


IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 127 


BULLAS = 
GEASS 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


Lol M4 Tt E& D 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited _ 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Established 1920 


“Dprite for Brochure” 
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Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 
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Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 


200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 
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Another Joltin’ Joe 

Retired Presbyterian minister Rev. 
Joseph Lattimore of Weston, Ontario, 
was presented with an engraved silver 
mug by the Rotary Club of Smiths 
Falls, Ontario, on the occasion of his 
52nd straight Christmas address to the 
service club. A former resident of 
Smiths Falls, Joe and his son braved a 
severe snowstorm and treacherous dri- 
ving conditions to keep his streak alive. 


Chinese Presbyterian 
Church turns 100 

The congregation of Chinese Presbyter- 
ian Church, Vancouver, is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary. The church be- 
gan as a mission charge in 1885, reach- 
ing out to Chinese railroad workers. 
For its first 25 years, the congregation 
met in homes, a local hall and various 
rented spaces. In the early 1920s, the 
first church building was erected on 
Keefer Street, in Vancouver's China- 
town. The current building on Cambie 
Street was completed in 1980. 


RLV Bible (Revised Luther 
Version) found 

A Latin Bible believed to have be- 
longed to 16th-century Reformer Mar- 
tin Luther has been discovered in a 
library in Stuttgart, Germany. The 
Bible was printed in 1519, two years 
after Luther posted the historic 95 
theses. Filled with handwritten notes, 


the Bible appears to have been used by 
Luther as preparation for his translation 
of the New Testament and the Penta- 
teuch into German. (REC NE) 


Canadian theologian can no 
longer worship “male God” 
A leading Canadian theologian has re- 
nounced Christianity, declaring she can 
no longer accept the maleness of God in 
the Christian tradition. Mary T. Malone, 
a leading church historian and associate 
professor at the University of St. 
Jerome’s College in Waterloo, Ontario, 
told the Tablet, a Roman Catholic mag- 
azine: “I finally had to admit that I can 
no longer worship or pray.” Malone, 
who was formerly a nun in the Faithful 
Companions of Jesus, has written ex- 
tensively about a historical understand- 
ing of the Virgin Mary and about the 
feminine aspect of God. (EN/) 


Presbyterian named provost 
at Notre Dame 

Nathan O. Hatch, a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A) and one of the 
most influential scholars of American 
religious history in the United States, 
has been elected provost at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, a Roman Catholic 
institution in South Bend, Indiana. 
Hatch, who is best known for his 1989 
book The Democratization of American 
Christianity, has been teaching at the 
university since 1975. (The Banner) 
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1996 Annual Meeting 
March 8-9 
Bridlewood Presbyterian Church, Scarborough, Ontario 


“New Realities, New and Renewed Responses” 


John G. Stackhouse, one of Canada’s best known theologians, and currently associate 
professor of Modern Christianity at the University of Manitoba, will speak on the 
new spiritual realities in Canada and how the Presbyterian Church is 
uniquely equipped to respond. Everyone is welcome! 


For registration and information about this event or the work of the 
Renewal Fellowship, fax or phone: (416) 233-6581 or (519) 651-2232. 
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Bridging the Generation Gap 


feel so old. We never do anything fun 

or wild anymore,” complained a char- 

acter on the Thursday night comedy 
line-up. Her husband decided to solve 
the problem. 

“T found out what kids do these days. 
I’m going to take you to a rave — we'll 
party all night.” 

She was thrilled. “Great! I can’t wait 
to show those punk kids how to really 
party. I wanna be wild and crazy and 
party all night long. I feel like a teenager 
again!” She paused. ‘““What’s a rave?” 

Language — one of the most obvious 
features of the generation gap. We’ ve all 
heard teens (and their parents) complain: 
“They just don’t understand!” Some- 
times, that’s literally true — we speak a 
different language. Pop culture and the 
computer era have drastically changed 
the way people communicate. 

Early Protestants understood the need 
to speak to people in their own language. 
They translated the Bible and the 
language of worship into the vernacular, 
so people could understand what was be- 
ing preached and read. They believed 
they couldn’t get their message across 
if they couldn’t speak the listeners’ 
language. 

Likewise, the church today will have 
to understand the language of pop cul- 
ture and the computer era to reach to- 
day’s youth. Pop culture and computers 
emphasize four main elements. 


Visual 

Image is highly valued in pop culture. 
Partly because of the influence of televi- 
sion and movies, visual communication 
is quickly surpassing verbal communica- 
tion. Even music is becoming more and 
more visual with rock videos, posters 
and movie soundtracks. 

Does the church need to return to a 
more visual era? At the time of the 
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Reformation, messages were often com- 
municated through images — stained 
glass windows, emblems, statues. The 
Reformers changed all that, trusting only 
in the text (the Bible). Do we need to 
find new (or old) ways to communicate 
our message? 


Fragmentation 
Music videos, TV sit- 
coms, commercials and 
magazines are becoming 
more and more fragment- 
ed. The “story” of a video 


Bridging the 
generation gap 
will require 


Kathy Cawsey 


watching two or three at once. “Win- 
dows” programs on computers let people 
work on two or three operations at once. 

Do we offer enough variety in our 
services? Do we give people the chance 
to wander and choose, or do we offer 
only one service that is suitable for a 
select group of people? 


Multimedia 
Educators say that to 
get a message across, one 
needs to use every me- 
dium possible. Pop cul- 


or a commercial is broken a lot of ture is good at this. A 
up by seemingly random 30-second commercial 
images, which flash listening, will incorporate image, 
quickly and are replaced ee text, music and verbal 
by other images. Sitcoms creativity communication in its 


move rapidly from one 
character or situation to 
another. And magazines 
rarely have pages of text 
alone; instead, the text is 
interspersed with pictures, 
graphics, other text and ads. It is up to 
the viewer or reader to put all the little 
bits into a unified story or idea. Attention 
spans are shorter, life is fast-paced; but 
people are better at coping with chaos 
and disorientation. 

Are our church services (ironically) 
too unified? Are they too slow? Are we 
spoon-feeding people too much? Or, 
conversely, can we provide a sanctuary 
of calm in a disjointed world? 


Variety 

Another aspect of the fragmentation 
we see in pop culture is the desire for 
variety in life. Society today is character- 
ized by the wandering individual. Jobs 
are no longer provided for life; instead, 
people change jobs, even careers, regu- 
larly. Television converters allow view- 
ers to click from show to show, often 


and change 
on the part of 
the church 


message. CD-ROMs and 
the World Wide Web (on 
Internet) use video, im- 
age, text and sound when 
providing information on 
a specific topic. 

Are our services too uni-medial? Do 
we depend too much on the aural me- 
dium? How can we make people taste, 
touch and see the word of God? 


Understanding the language of pop 
culture does not mean incorporating its 
message. However, preaching our mes- 
sage in an unfamiliar language and me- 
dium means we risk being misunderstood 
or, worse, ignored. If we are to counter 
the message and the influences of pop 
culture, we need to be able to speak its 
language. Our message can never 
become obsolete; our language can. fa 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 


University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @mach1.wlu.ca. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


AN UNUSUAL BAPTISM service took place at Riverside 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., Sept. 24, when Jessica Stol, 
daughter of Rev. Michael Stol (minister of Riverside) and Cather- 
ine Walker-Stol, and Ryan Schibler, son of Lindelle and Leslye 
Schibler, were baptized by Ryan’s grandmother, Rev. Diane 
Beach, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Red Deer, Alta. 


THE MCCAW BURSARY for theological students 
was recently presented to Kathryn Strachan at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont. She is pictured 
(centre) with Dolores MacLeod and Gene 
Reese, members of the Fortner-McCaw Trust. 


% 


A MONUMENT IN MEMORY of Isabella Gordon MacKay 
é was dedicated at Boularderie, Cape Breton, N.S., Sept. 
24. Isabella MacKay was a 19th-century Scottish philanthropist 
and founder of the Edinburgh Ladies Association which spon- 
sored Presbyterian ministers to Cape Breton. The monument 

was a joint project of the Presbytery of Cape Breton and the 
presbyteries of Sydney and Inverness-Guysborough of the 
United Church. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev Lorne MacLeod 
(Presbyterian), Rev. Donald Sutherland (United Church), Rev. 
Ritchie Robinson (Presbyterian), guest speaker Dr. Laurie 
Stanley-Blackwell (back row), Paulene MacLean (Gaelic 
soloist), Rev. Donald MacGuire (United Church), Professor 
Jim St. Clair. 


MORE THAN 400 people attended an 
open house held Sept. 30 to honour 

Rev. James Thomson and his wife, Evelyn, 
on his retirement from the active ministry at 
Knox Church, Bracebridge, Ont., after 27 
years of service to the congregation. A paint- 
ing of the Segwun, a restored steamship 
which still travels Lake Muskoka, was pre- 
sented to the Thomsons, who plan to remain 
in Bracebridge in their retirement. 


rN THE ANISHINABE FELLOWSHIP CENTRE in Winnipeg dedicated 
its renovated building on Sept. 30. The service also included the 
commissioning of lay missionary Denise Manson. Stewart Folster (pic- 
tured), who was associated with Anishinabe from 1981-1992, and is cur- 
rently serving as student minister of Circle West Church, Saskatoon, was 
the guest speaker. A donor plaque was also unveiled. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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Dorothy Smith of Knox (Moore) Church, 
Mooretown, Oni., who retired last summer 
after serving as a church school teacher and 
superintendent for over 40 years. She is 
pictured (front row, centre) with some of her 
former students. 


A RETIREMENT PARTY was held for > M 


THE OPENING AND official dedication of 
The Robert Yeats House at Crieff Hills Com- 
munity, Puslinch, Ont., was held Sept. 10. The pro- 
ject began in 1991 when Robert Yeats enlisted the 
help of some friends in moving a large gazebo to 
Crieff. With the help of Bob Chilton and Barry 
Humphrey of St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
and aided by many donations, the gazebo is now a 
year-round facility suitable for small group meet- 
ings and retreats. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. 
Grant MacDonald, Bob Chilton, Isobel Yeats, Barry 
Humphrey, Dr. Ruth Allison, Norm Mcinnis and 
Rev. Bob Spencer, director of Crieff Hills. 


A MURAL OF the Burning Bush, designed and painted by Wendy 
Grant of Athelstan Church, Athelstan, Que., in memory of her 
grandmother, Helena Grant, was dedicated Oct. 1. Pictured are Rev. 
Andrew Johnston, interim moderator, and Wendy Grant. 
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A “LOONY TUNE HYMNATHON” 
commenced ai St. Mark’s Church, Don 
Mills, Ont., when George Heldt sat down at 
the organ at 8 a.m. on Nov. 27 and began to 
play all 605 tunes from the Book of Praise. 
The congregation overpledged at a dollar 
per tune and Heldt’s six and a half hours of 
non-stop playing raised more than $1,200. 
Many parishioners and neighbours listened 
and sang along, and choir member, Dale 
Campbell, joined in with his flute at halftime. 
The money raised will be used by St. Mark’s 
Support Services facility for the physically 


PLAYING 3 “S challenged. 


TWENTY YEARS OF ministry at St. : 
Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., were GEORGE HELDT 
| celebrated at a dinner and variety night 

held in honour of Rev. Murray and Joan 
Laurenson and family on Oct. 1. Close to LOONY TUNES 
500 people attended the event. 
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A CHURCH SIGN was recently installed at 
Lakeside Church, a new congregation in 
Summerland, B.C. Pictured, from right to left, are 
the members responsible for designing and 
erecting the sign: Rev. Merrill Reside, clerk of 
session Mel Pound, Murdock Matheson, David 
Mcintosh, Robert Sheppard and Tom Harding. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Melville Church, Scarborough, Ont., 
recently celebrated the retirement of its bank loan of $200,000 
obtained three years ago as guaranteed by the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation (PCBC). The loan made up part of the more than 
$400,000 required for a building restoration, upgrade and addition. 
Pictured are: Ralph Kendall, general manager of PCBC; Ken Squires, 
convener of the building committee; Mary Taylor, clerk of session; and 
Rev, Wallace Whyte. 


500 WINTER COATS donated by the London 
Police Force were stripped of their insignia, 
packed into boxes and delivered to Toronto by 
members of Dayspring Church, London, Ont. The 
coats were then shipped to Bosnia by the Bosnia- 
Canada Relief Association. Pictured, Jeft to right, 
are: Don and Joyce Speir, David Slade, Doris 
Laing, John and Nancy Tarasuk, Heather 
MacLean-Atkinson and Bonnie McKay. 


A REV. JOSEPH K. LATTIMORE retired from Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ont., after preaching the sermon on Oct. 1. It was 
his third and, likely, last retirement from a ministry spanning 55 7 ar 
years and six churches. Greetings were extended by those six ST, MATTHEW'S CHURCH, Ingleside, Ont., celebrated 
churches, and by Keith Cowan of Victoria, B.C., whose father, 200 years as a congregation in 1995. A highlight of the 
Charles Cowan, was minister of Joseph Lattimore’s home congre- anniversary was the presentation of a coat of arms and letters 
gation of St. Andrew’s, Hamilton, Ont. patent by the Canadian Heraldic Authority. Pictured are Rev. 
Lloyd Smith and Athabaska Herald Charles Maier. St. Matthew’s 
is the second Presbyterian church in Canada to be granted a 
coat of arms. 
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RELIGION IN LIFE emblems were pre- 
A sented to members of the Brownie, 
Guide, Pathfinder and Scouting movements 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Bowmanville, Ont. 
Pictured, left to right, are: (front row) Emily 
Wraith, Sarah Monaghan and Erin Ashton; 
(middle row) Liz Monaghan, James 
McLaughlin and Amber Ashton. In the back 
are leaders Willis Shortt, Charlynne Tillcock 
and Brenda Lloyd. 


: 
: 


TO CELEBRATE THE 

70th anniversary of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Saskatoon, 
the church school compiled a 
time capsule. Photos of the 
children and statements of 

_ what they like about their 
church were placed in a wood- 

- en box made by Stan Morris, a 

member of the first boys club. 

_ Videos of Christian education 

services, and the church’s an- 

_ niversary weekend of Oct. 21- 
22, were also included. The 

_ time capsule was sealed until 
the year 2015. Pictured are 
Joanna McKay, lain Ireland 

~ and Stephanie Hanson. 


A “WINGDING AND BRING’ chicken 
1 dinner and mystery auction was held 

by the congregation of St. James Church, 

Chatham, Ont., Oct. 7. A total of $920 was 
raised and donated to a local charity. 


THIRTY-SIX PRIMARY age children from 
Westmount Church, London, Ont., took 
part in a Teddy Bear Pyjama Party in October. 
The party was in support of Sleeping Children 
Around the World, the 1995-96 mission project 
of the church school. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Matthew’s Church, 
Grand Falls-Windsor, Nfld., held a luncheon Sept. 
24 to celebrate the 85th anniversary of the first service 
held in the church building. Vi Arklie, organist of St. 
Matthew’s for the past 60 years, cut the anniversary 
cake, assisted by Laura Scott, Danny Baird and Rev. 
lan Wishart, interim moderator. 
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For its 125th 


God’s Easter Plan 
by Carol Greene, il- dares han yee ee 
lustrated by Michelle ©°n¢°? dia 
Dorenkamp (Concor- Publishing 
dia, 1994, $4.19). House is start- 
Reviewed by ee no 
Kathy Cawsey. series called 
PassAlong 


Arch Books. After reading them, chil- 
dren are encouraged to pass the books 
along to a friend who does not attend 
church. The book can then be sent back 
to the publishing house, and it will be 
given to a child on a mission field. 

We'll see if the idea works — but 
even if it doesn’t, God’s Easter Plan, the 
first book in the series, is still a good 
book. The rhymes are better than most 
Arch Books, and the illustrations are in- 
teresting and alive. 

The Easter story is told from the per- 
spective of Mary Magdalene. It passes 
quickly through the stories of Jesus’ birth 
and death, and concentrates on the events 
of Easter Sunday as told in the Gospel of 
John. Mary goes first to the tomb, and 
finds it empty. She runs to fetch Peter 
and John, who go to the empty tomb and 
realize what has happened. They forget 
to tell Mary, however, and, left outside 
crying, she becomes the first person to 
see the risen Lord. 

The best part of God’s Easter Plan is 
the butterfly. On every page, the butter- 
fly listens to the story, then interjects its 
comments. For example, when the narra- 
tor talks about “God’s plan,” the excited 
butterfly keeps asking, “Plan? What 
plan?” When Peter and John run off and 
leave Mary crying, the butterfly express- 
es the feelings of the reader, shouting in 
exasperation, “Someone tell Mary!” 

God’s Easter Plan is a fresh retelling 
of the Easter story. The expressive illus- 
trations and the interjections of the 
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butterfly will pull young readers into 
the story. 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and a member of 
Knox Church in Waterloo. 


It is a seren- 


Preaching to a Nee 

Church in Crisis: dipitous mo- 
A Homiletic for the © ™&nt to find an 
Last Days of the author articu- 
Mainline Church by ting clearly 
John Killinger (CSS, what one has 
1995, $15). Reviewed sensed and 
by Tony Plomp. vainly tried to 


express in a 
coherent way. John Killinger, one of 
North America’s best-known preachers 
and teachers of preachers, addresses the 
present malaise in the so-called “main- 
line” churches and its symptoms of de- 
creasing attendance at worship, low 
morale among clergy, and increasing 
conflicts within congregations. He be- 
lieves “we are passing through a terrible 
crisis in the life of the mainline churches. 
And, inasmuch as the mainline churches 
for so many years established the social 
and political norms in our country, as 
well as the spiritual norms, any crisis in 
their existence becomes a major crisis in 
modern Christendom, and, by extension, 
in American life as a whole.” The book 
is American-oriented, but what he has to 
say applies to Canada in most respects. 

This is a “bad news/good news” book. 
Killinger devotes the first part of his book 
to an analysis of what has been happen- 
ing to the mainline churches over the past 
decades. He observes, among other 
things, that there has been a growing gap 
between the ordinary church member and 
the élite leadership — the former looking 
for “moral formulas, even slogans, for 
living” while the latter “are inclined to 
give them intellectual circumlocutions 


and abstractions.” He cites the usual so- 
ciological arguments for the shifts and 
changes on the religious scene that have 
taken place in North American life, but 
he believes there are “more cosmic issues 
reshaping life in our time.” 

The problems facing the churches are 
larger than we often think. No building 
of a better “mouse-trap,” such as institu- 
tional restructuring of the type we tend to 
engage in, will address these problems. 
This leads him to the initially depressing 
conclusion that the time for the mainline 
churches is up. “Hurled into existence by 
the cataclysms of history and culture, 
they are now dying, as other institutions 
are dying. All the efforts to renew them, 
to reinvent them, to pump new life into 
them, will fail.” 

However, Killinger believes “the 
game is by no means over.” In order to 
deal with the present crisis, preachers will 
have to make an enormous effort to cla- 
rify to their parishioners the real nature of 
the cultural shift we are in and how it 
affects their faith and their church. He be- 
lieves people are hungry for understand- 
ing. To help preachers in this task, he 
includes a suggested reading list of ma- 
terial with which they should be ac- 
quainted. He also holds that preachers 
should once again refurbish “our people’s 
faith in the transcendent, the holy, the su- 
pernatural, the extraordinary that inhabits 
the ordinary.” The best way to do so is to 
talk about Jesus. “Not piously, not esoter- 
ically, not proprietarily. But simply, casu- 
ally, honestly, sincerely.” He admits this — 
will not be easy in the present societal 
context. But he says, “This has got to be 
the key.” I found this a wonderfully en- 
couraging part of the book. | 

He moves on to stress the importance 
of focusing on the “rule” or “reign of - 
God.” It is this “commonwealth of God ~ 
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we should be pointing to in our preach- 
ing, not the church.” He maintains that, 
because of our natural imperialism, we 
tend to emphasize the church rather than 
the world. But God so loved the world, 
not the church. We were “born to be ser- 
vants of the rule of God, midwives to its 
birth, not proprietors and directors of 
everything.” When we preach the rule of 
God, not the church, people will rejoice. 
Neither the culture nor the church is set- 
ting the agenda for our lives. God is. 

_ For this reason, Killinger believes the 
church should become a movement, once 
again, rather than remaining an institu- 
tion. He asks: “But what if we could give 


ation) and what Fowler calls “public 
church,” a church that supports the real 
issues of Christian morality — issues 
such as justice, honesty, truth, steward- 
ship, fair play, peace, forgiveness and the 
passionate engagement of all the people 
in their vocation as disciples of Christ. 

This is a tremendously stimulating 
book for preachers, but helpful to anyone 
who is struggling to deal with the crisis 
facing the church today. It is most read- 
able. I commend it to preachers and to all 
who give leadership in the church. 


Tony Plomp is minister of Richmond Church, 
Richmond, B.C. 


what he believed and did, how he relates 
to us today. This is a personal witness by 
Philip Yancey to his Lord and Saviour. 

This is an excellent book: well- 
written, thought-provoking, informative. 
It comes highly praised by Christian 
leaders such as Billy Graham, Lewis B. 
Smedes, Joni Eareckson Tada and 
Walter Wangerin Jr. 

I found the book full of good sermon 
material and discussion starters. There 
are many personal references by Yancey 
who uses his youthful ignorance and cul- 
tural biases to help us get into issues 
about who Jesus was, and is. Yancey 
writes with refreshing openness and 


people a sense of how glorious church 
would be if only God, not the Christians, 


| ; The Jesus I Never 
were in charge of it?” And in the closing Knew by Philip newed interest 
pages, he points to a new way of “being Yancey (Zondervan in Jesus today. 


the church’ — a church oriented toward 
serving the public and not merely exist- 
ing as an institution. He notes the work of 
James Fowler (Weaving the New Cre- 


1995, $25.95). 
Reviewed by 
Zander Dunn. 
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honesty. 

As appealing as this book is, I found 
little new in it. Yancey deals with old 
concepts of Jesus which continue to star- 
tle and disturb us, and which need to be 
heard again. But he takes everything in 
the Bible referring to Jesus at face value 
and raises none of the questions of 


There is a re- 


Several au- 
thors are con- 
sidering who 
Jesus was, 


New from Ralph Milton 
author of the popular family story bible Living God’s Way 


Is This Your Idea of a 
Good Time, God? 


Illustrations by Richard Caemmerer 


This retelling of biblical stories will move 
you tolaughter and tears, sympathy and 
anger. You will get caught in the web of 
life and loss, faith and failure, that con- 
nects your life to the timeless qualities 


Ralph Milton | 


Is This. 
Your Idea 
_ ofa 
Good Time, 

God? - 


Discovering Yourself’ | 
in Biblical Stories 


Living God's Way 


GST not included 
$26.95 Hardcover * $16.95 Softcover 


Shipping charges will apply 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Source APR 


Woop LAKE Books 


10162 Newene Road, Winfie'd, BC V4V 1R2 Office Hours: 8:00 am—4:30 pm Pacific Time 
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critical scholarship. By not dealing with 
those issues, he does us a disservice. 
People in the pew will not hear what our 
students are struggling with at theologi- 
cal college and what our best preachers 
are trying to answer in their sermons. 
You may profit most from this book by 
reading it along with Meeting Jesus 
Again for the First Time by Marcus 
Borg, a book written in a similar autobio- 
graphical style but which breaks new 
ground in the light of recent scholarship. 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ont. 


The mission 
statement of 
The Presbyter- 
ian Church in 


Beyond Poverty and 
Affluence: Towards 
a Canadian Econ- 


omy of Care by Bob 
Goudzwaard and Canada, adopt- 
Harry de Lange, ed by the 121st 
translated and edited ©General As- 
by Mark R. Vander sembly, in- 
Vennen (University of cludes the 
Toronto, 1995, following sen- 
tence a aOur 


$14.95). Reviewed 


by Peter Bush. en ae ane 


world of limit- 
ed resources, is to use God’s gifts wisely 
and fairly for the good of all.’ This book 
helps us as we seek to learn what that 
statement means in our post-modern 
world. 

The authors argue that the three crit- 
ical and persistent economic problems of 
our world — poverty, environmental 
degradation and unemployment — can- 
not be solved simply by more economic 
growth. More is not better. What we 
need to seek is an economics of enough. 
We need to define what is enough. In a 
world committed to the constant acquisi- 
tion of more, scarcity will always exist. 
With this as their guiding principle, the 
authors paint a vision for a new econom- 
ic reality in Canada. 

By pursuing economic growth, we 
have developed a “post-care society” — 
concerns such as quality of life, social 
well-being and environmental integrity 
are considered only after ensuring an 
ever-expanding gross national product. 
The authors contend we need to become 
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a “pre-care society” which considers the 
social and environmental impact of in- 
dustrial and technological developments 
before considering their material impact. 
This proposed revolution in economic 
thinking calls economists to return to 
their roots — to become, again, the stew- 
ards of the earth. 

Although the authors are Dutch econ- 
omists, the Canadian edition of their 
work is tailored to the Canadian context. 
By quoting George Grant, they remind 
us Canada was built on a unique set of 
principles: “Our hope lay in the belief 
that on the northern half of this continent 
we could build a community which had a 
stronger sense of the common good and 
of the public order than was possible un- 
der the individualism of the capitalist 
dream.” 

The reader finishes the book prepared 
to begin work toward a new economic 
vision for our world. In their concluding 
chapter, Goudzwaard and de Lange give 
a 12-step program to help us move to be- 
come a pre-care society. Some steps re- 
quire government action; some require 
businesses, industries and unions to think 
differently; and some are things individ- 
uals can do. 

Although published by a university 
press, this book can be understood by the 
non-specialist. 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s, Flin 
Flon, Man. 


The Hartford 


The Responsibility 

People: Eighteen Seminary Se- 
Senior Leaders of mor Executive 
Protestant Church 5 © Mi Nar 
and National Ecu- brought _ to- 
menical Agencies gether 18 for- 
Reflect on Church mer = senior 
Leadership edited by church leaders 
William McKinney © Teflect on 


church leader- 
ship. This 
book, the re- 
sult of that 
seminar, consists of an insightful intro- 
duction and interviews with each partici- 
pant in the seminar. The same general 
questions in each of the interviews 


(Eerdmans, 1994, 
$37). Reviewed by 
Peter Bush. 


provide an accurate comparison of re- 
sponses but become somewhat repeti- 
tious. Some participants submitted brief, 
written comments to go with their 
interviews. These make for interesting 
reading. 

Will Herzfeld and J. Clinton Hoggard 
each point to the strong history in the 
black church of passing on the mantle to 
a successor, raising substantial questions 
about how the church should mentor fu- 
ture elders. David W. Preus’s clear call 
for the church to recover a sense of mis- 
sion provides a welcome challenge. 

There are some weaknesses. First, the 
issues these executives raise feel distant 
from congregational life at times. For ex- 
ample, the discussion about the future of 
ecumenism centres on ecumenism at the 
national or World Council of Churches 
level, with little recognition that ecu- 
menism is alive and active at the local 


level. Secondly, questions emphasizing a_ 


dichotomy in the church between a so- 
cially active wing and a personal faith 
wing are asked. Although a variety of 
theologies exists in the church-at-large, 
the social activist/evangelism split is a 
simplistic way of looking at these differ- 
ing theologies. Neither the questions nor 
the responses are helpful in bridging the 
faultlines in the church. 


An interesting historical piece cap-— 


tures the ideas and concerns that marked 
the generation of church leaders who re- 
tired in the 1980s. But no road map to 
the future is given. As the leaders reiter- 


ate, the future lies in God’s hands. Re-— 


cognizing the uncertain times in which 


we live, these 18 leaders remain optim-— 
istic the church will survive because - 


God will not let it die. This hope in God, 
coupled with the call to all church lead- 


ers to spend time in spiritual reflection, © 


prayer and Scripture reading is, in fact, 
the way to find the future. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
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| DEATHS 

ALLISON, REV. NORMAN J., 89, died on 
: October 31, 1995, in Kingston, Ontario. 
Norman Allison was born in Paisley, 
| Scotland. He was educated in Scotland 
and England as an engineer. He served 
apprenticeship in the shops and drawing 
offices of shipbuilding firms in Paisley and 
Glasgow, after which he held seagoing ap- 
_ pointments as engineer-officer with the 
- Blue Star Line. During the Second World 
War, he rose to the rank of commander in 
the Royal Indian Navy. 

Allison emigrated to Canada in 1947 
_ where, as an oilfield engineer, he worked 

with Imperial Oil in Calgary and, later, be- 
came manager of the western division of 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Inc. Taking early 
retirement in 1968, he studied theology at 
Knox College, Toronto. Following ordina- 
_ tion in 1970, he served congregations in 
First Church, Whitehorse, Yukon; and 
Strathcona Park, Kingston, and St. Paul's, 
- Amherst Island, Ont., until his retirement in 
1982 when he was elected reeve of 
_ Amherst Island for four years. He served 
as a chaplain in Kingston area prisons 
throughout his pastoral career. He will be 
remembered as a servant of the church 
and a faithful shepherd to the people of 
- God. 

Norman Allison is survived by wife, 
Georgina; son, David (Edmonton); daugh- 
ter, Margaret Walsh (Lakefield, Ont.); and 
seven grandchildren. 

HADJIANTONIOU, REVE DRE GEORGE 
ARISTOTLE, 91, died on December 3, 
1995, in Edmonton. 

George Hadjiantoniou was born in 
| Smyrna, Greece. At 18, his family fled a 
_ massacre of the Greek population in Smyr- 
na to live in Athens. He studied law and 
_ practised for nine years. He studied theol- 
_ ogy at Cambridge University, England, and 
_ served the Presbyterian Church in Chester- 
: field, Derbyshire. He obtained a doctorate 
_ in church history at Edinburgh University. 
_ After the Second World War, he returned to 
| Greece and served The Second Evangeli- 
_ cal Church of Athens for 16 years, as well 
as writing Greek evangelical literature. 

In 1961, Hadjiantoniou came to Canada 
| under the appointment of the Board of 


World Mission and served Chalmers 
Church, Calgary, until his retirement in 
1971. He also taught courses in the exten- 
sion department of the University of Cal- 
gary. Following retirement, he did supply 
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preaching; taught history, patristics and 
New Testament Greek at Newman Theo- 
logical College, St. Albert; and wrote. He 
will be remembered for his gentle manner 
and kindness, his love of learning and his 
wise counsel. He was a model and inspira- 
tion for others. 

George Hadjiantoniou is survived by 
wife, Helen, of 60 years, and son, Aristotle 
(Edmonton). 

ALGUIRE, NELLIE, 103, 
Catharines, Ont., Dec. 23. 

ANDERSON, AGNES, 87, formerly from Fort 
Coulonge, Que.; Knox, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Jan. 1. 

BAUMBACH, ANNABEL, 89, well-known for 
her music, member, Avonton Church, 
Avonton, Ont., Aug. 13. 

BAWDEN, RENEE, 92, longtime member, 
active WMS member, prepared Commu- 
nion elements 40 years, embroidered Com- 
munion linen and banners, St. Andrew’s, 
Ottawa, Dec. 8. 

BURRELL, ELLA, 93, Ladies Aid, member 
and friend, Cooke’s, Markdale, Ont., 
Dec. 27. 

CAMPBELL, LILLIAN RUTH, 94, longtime 
member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Jan. 10. 

CONWAY, HELEN, 69, longtime member, 
Knox, Welland, Ont., Dec. 5. 

DUGGAN, EDNA, 93, faithful member, St. 
Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., Dec. 2. 

FARADAY, STEWART, elder, former prop- 
erty convener, St. Giles, Ottawa, April 22. 

FINLAY, LYDIA, longtime member, St. An- 
drew’s, Newmarket, Ont., Dec. 8. 

FINLAY, WILLIAM JAMES, 70, longtime 
member, St. Andrew's, Newmarket, Ont., 
Jan 12. 

GALLAWAY, JARDINE McKERLIE, 81, 
Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., Jan. 14. 

GAVINE, INA, longtime, faithful member, 
Ladies Aid president and worker, St. An- 
drew’s, Burk’s Falls, Ont., Aug. 1. 

GOOD, DORIS, 87, longtime member, St. 
Edward’s, Beauharnois, Que., Dec. 27. 

HENDERSON, EDNA IRENE (MUIR), 88 
former member, First, St. David’s, Ont.; 
faithful member 55 years, choir 40 years, 
St. Andrew’s, Thorold, Ont., Nov. 8. 

HIPSON, ISABELLA, faithful member, Jean 
Allan Guild, Jean Moodie WMS, St. 
David's, Hamilton, Ont., Dec. 24. 

KYD, DOUGLAS D., elder, trustee, music 
committee and board of managers mem- 
ber, St. Giles, Ottawa, Oct. 30. 

LAVIS, MARY EVELYN, 85, choir member 
over 60 years, church treasurer over 40 


Knox, St. 


years, WMS honorary member, life mem- 
ber, South Kinloss Church, South Kinloss, 
Ont., Nov. 23. 

LEGGO, FRANK, elder, former board of 
managers convener, Cushman Memorial, 
Hull, Que., July 27. 

MacLENNAN, MELVIN ALEXANDER, 86, 
longtime member, elder, St. Andrew’s, 
Newmarket, Ont., Jan. 6. 

MARTYN, DAVID EWART, 87, elder 27 
years, Willowdale Church, Willowdale, 
Ont., Dec. 30. 

MATHESON, WIN, elder, First, New West- 
minster, B.C., Oct. 1. 

McINTOSH, WILLIAM, elder, board of man- 
agers member, St. Giles, Ottawa, April 3. 
MORELAND, MILDRED, longtime member, 
church school teacher many years, Rogers 

Memorial, Toronto, Aug. 13. 

MURRAY, G. HAROLD “TING,” 83, lifetime 
member, Avonton Church, Avonton, Ont., 
Sept. 7. 

NICHOL, DOUGLAS HARVEY, 85, lifetime 
member, clerk of session 37 years, St. 
John’s, Toronto, Nov. 17. 

NISBET, JAMES, 100, longtime member, 
elder, representative elder, choir, board of 
managers, St. Andrew’s, Swift Current, 
Sask., Feb. 23/95. 

PORTER, DONALD, 66, faithful member, 
elder, St. Edward’s, Beauharnois, Que., 
Jan. 6. 

REID, EVELYN, elder, Guild, WMS and 
music committee member, St. Giles, 
Ottawa, May 1. 

STOUT, MARY, devoted elder, faithful or- 
ganist, Saanich Peninsula Church, Van- 
couver Island, Jan. 5. 

STUGGINS, RUTH, member, Knox, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Jan. 8. 

THORNBURY, T. ARTHUR, 91, longtime 
member, elder, choir member, St. 
Andrew’s, Perth, Ont., Dec. 29. 

TRIPP, JEAN, 86, lifetime member, St. 
John’s, Toronto, Dec. 27. 

WEIR, MILDRED, 87, former missionary to 
Taiwan in 1930s, longtime member, St. 
Andrew’s, Aurora, Ont., Dec. 17. 

WILSON, T.A. “SANDY,” 85, member, 
Elmvale Church, Elmvale, Ont., May 13. 

WINHOLD, JEAN, 100, faithful member 68 
years, WMS member, past-president Paris 
Presbytery WMS, Alexandra, Brantford, 
Ont., Jan. 4. 

WRIGHT, ARTHUR, 84, faithful member, se- 
nior elder, board of managers, St. Ed- 
ward’s, Beauharnois, Que., Dec 22. 
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TRANSITIONS 


ORDINATIONS 
MacLeod, Rev. Allyson Anne, Presbytery of 
Halifax, Jan 3. 
Pankratz, Rev. Robert, Cheyne, Stoney 
Creek, Ont., Jan. 14. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Archer, Rev. Ronald C., St. Andrew’s, An- 
caster, Ont., Nov. 16. 
Breisch, Rev. Frank, spiritual director, Hos- 
pice Calgary, June 25. 
Cameron, Rev. John R., St. Paul’s, 
Merigomish; French River, N.S., Jan. 18. 
Chenard, Rev. Cynthia, lona, Dartmouth, 
N.S., Jan. 12. 

Deogratsias, Rev. Charles, Elmvale Church, 
Elmvale; Knox, Flos, Ont., Jan. 28. 

Kim, Rev. Seung, Calgary Korean, Calgary, 
Jan. 14. 

Lamb, Rev. Roderick, Petawawa and Point 
Alexander, Ont., Jan. 21. 

Summers, Rev. Kirk, Westminster, Calgary, 
Dec. 3. 

Wessel, Rev. Sandy, St. Andrew’s, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., Feb. 4. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces ; 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3Mo. 

Mosers River, N.S., St. Giles (part-time). 
Rev. Wayne G. Smith, General Delivery, 
Hopewell, N.S. BOK 1CO. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.!. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 


Pontius’ Puddle 


YEAH, MAYBE IT (S 2000 
DEGREES CENTIGRADE 
DOWN HERE, BUT LOOK 
AT THE BRIGHT SIDE-- 
ITS A DRY HEAT ( 
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AT FIRST, PATRICK’S POSITIVE ATTITUDE 
CAUSED THEM TO WONDER IF HE HAD BEEN 
SENT TO THE WRONG DESTINATION, BUT IN 
TIME, THEY CAME TO SEE HIM AS THE 
CRUELLEST PART OF THEIR PUNISHMENT. 
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P.E.I. CIN 2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. 
(Tatamagouche, Sedgewick Memorial; 
Pugwash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. 
Matthew's; The Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. 
Charles Taylor, Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. 
BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Brockville, Ont., First. Rev. Brian Sharpe, 
5 Mary St., Box 624, Kemptville, Ont. 
KOG 1J0. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath St., 
Montreal, Que. H38G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, 
Dunvegan, Ont. KOC 1JO0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Garry Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Dr., Ottawa, Ont. K1H 7N1. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott 
McAndless, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, 
Que. H9X 2K1. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s; Woodville, Woodville Community 
Presbyterian. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 
47 Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cannington, Knox; Cresswell, St. John’s; 
Wick. Rev. David Whitecross, 40 William 
St. N, Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. PSN 3H1. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Kitchener, Kitchener East (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. Rev. 


Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., North 
York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 29. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry Waite, 
662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Allis- 
ton, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Hillview. Rev. Howard L. Shantz, 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W #411, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Tottenham, Frazer; Beeton, St. Andrew’s; 
Schomberg, Emmanuel. Rev. Issa A. Sali- 
ba, 9846 Keele St., PO Box 5097, Maple, 
Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. George 
Yando, Box 206, King City, Ont. L7B 1A5. 
Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, 1194 Everton Ave., Midland, 

Ont. L4R 5J2. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 

100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
LOA 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

London, Knollwood. Rev. Terry Ingram, 862 
Freele St., London, Ont. N6H 3P3. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2NoO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 405 
Springbank Ave. Unit 6, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P9. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 
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St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s; St. 
David’s, First. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L3C 6L2. 

Thorold, St. Andrew's. Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont. L3K 5N7. 

Tillsonburg, St. Andrew's; Windham Centre, 

St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lonnie Atkinson, 56 

_ Thames St. S, Ingersoll, Ont. N5C 2S9. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 

_ McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 

- sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


pred of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
| 436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
| S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
_ Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, Sask. 
| SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew's; Sandwith, St. 
| Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 

Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 


Synod of Alberta 


Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 

~ Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 
The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 

Church, 703 Heritage Dr., Calgary, Alta. 

. T2V 2W4. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 4612 

_ Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 

11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 

Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 

_ c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 

_ Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1). 
Rev. Douglas Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 1V2. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
For enquiries, contact: Marjorie Ross, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation and 
rebuilding program with an emphasis on pro- 
gram development, outreach and youth min- 
istry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 50 Wynford 
Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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“This book represents a rare 


recognition that financial crises 


in the church are biblical and theo- 


logical — as well as economic — 
in character. Vallet and Zech have 
addressed the funding crisis in 


mainline churches with a biblical 


and theological vision rich in pos- 


sibilities often missed by narrower 


conceptions of stewardship in the 
life of the church.” 


— Bruce C. Birch 
Wesley Theological Seminary 
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60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


This important study documents 
the continuing decline in mission 
funding throughout the mainline 
denominations in North America 
and Australia and offers sound, 
biblically based recommendations 


for turning the situation around, 


Ronald Vallet and Charles Zech 
examine the downward trend in 
mission funding and seek to explain 
the phenomenon by exploring social 
science theories that at the same 
time purport to provide solutions 
to the problem. The authors go 
beyond these theories, however, by 
arguing that the mainline denomina- 
tions are in fact fatally enmeshed 

in the assumptions and presupposi- 
tions of modernity and that insights 
into and real solutions to the funding 
crisis are more likely to be found 

in renewed Bible study and theolog- 


ical reflection. 


ISBN 0-8028-4116-3 * 195 pages 
Paperback ¢ $16.00 (U.S. Dollars) 

At your bookstore, or call 800-253-7521 
FAX 616-459-6540 


ae i Wy. B. EERDMANS 
sone PUBLISHING Co. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MI 49503 


A Gift Fora Lifetime..: 


ai-==\} for Weddings, Birth Dates 
or Anniversaries. 

Solid oak, English joint stool with 
| handcarved names and dates. 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

* Communion Table Runners 
¢ Superfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

¢ Altar Ware 


¢ Plaques 

CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 
4 1550 O’Connor Drive 
Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


@ Written and illustrated by 
Kathy Cawsey, 

Marty Bregman, - 

Dorothy Henderson, 


Waterloo, Ontario. 


Easter 


had prepared. They that the 


had been rolled a mG ‘a 


— 


Then they an Le | who was bright as 
@ and had hy rt as white 


as s . The nal said, “Do not afraid. 


Jesus is not h + . he nas +n raised.” 


The Easter story appears in the Bible in four places. Read about it. 
¢ Matthew 28:1-10 ¢ Mark 16:1-11 ¢ Luke 24:1-12 ¢ John 20:1-23 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


| Read: John 4:5-42 


his is the season of Lent. The time 
we get ready to celebrate the mys- 
tery of Easter. The time we get 
ready to remember that Jesus died, but 
that God raised him to life again.” 
These are the words I repeat each 
Sunday in Lent as I lead worship with 
children. The children get ready for 
Easter by experiencing the stories of 
Jesus as he made his way to Jerusalem. 
They respond with art or in acting out the 
stories with wooden figures, fabrics and 
paper materials. We wonder together 
how the children felt when Jesus blessed 
them, and how the adults felt when Jesus 
called them by name and talked to them. 
We also wonder how we can get ready 
for Easter. Some children decide to pre- 
pare by using a daily Lenten devotional 
guide and keeping a journal. Some decide 
to share their allowance with Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. Some 
decide to visit a person who is shut-in and 
play games. Others decide to help in the 
church nursery by playing with the tod- 


—dlers. Like the children, we need to hear 


those “road to Jerusalem” stories afresh 
and respond to them with deliberate 


actions of faithfulness. 


Jesus said his “food” for the journey 
was “to do the will of him who sent me 
and to complete his work” (verse 34). 
Most health conscious Canadians pay at 
least lip service to the Canada Food 
Guide. We know maintaining a healthy, 
moderate diet is life-enhancing. To do the 
will of God is also life-enhancing and is 
not, in fact, optional for those who claim 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus modelled a healthy life-style for 
us. He involved himself in the lives of 
the people he met each day, most of 


whom were the marginalized in his soci- 


ety. We watch him touching the eyes of a 
man blind from birth. We see young 
children crowding around him, and Jesus 
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Let's Do Lunch 


talking with them, holding them and 
enjoying their presence. We taste the 
bread and fish distributed to a huge 
crowd of hungry people. We are amazed 
as Jesus talks unhurriedly to the Samari- 
tan woman at the well. We hear the 
patience and love in Jesus’ voice as he 
answers Nicodemus’s 
questions at the end of a 
long, tiring day. 

If we want to be ready 
for Easter, we need to 
walk in Jesus’ steps. We 
need to seek out oppor- 
tunities deliberately which 
will improve the lives of 
the poor, the powerless, 
the difficult. To complete 
God’s work means to 
meet the needs of those 
who are unable or, in some cases, who 
even refuse to help themselves. 

If you don’t have children in your 
home, or are not active in children’s min- 
istry, then children are easy to ignore. 
This Lent, perhaps you can seek out 
children and be God’s love “with skin 
on” for them. Choose to chat with chil- 
dren during the coffee fellowship after 
church, or delight a church school 
teacher by asking if you may join their 
class for a week. 

Perhaps “following in Jesus’ steps” 
means sitting beside someone who is 
“hard work.” It might mean making that 
difficult move from your regular pew 
and sitting beside a mentally challenged 
adult who attracts attention to himself in 
embarrassing ways. You might invite a 
homeless person to share a restaurant 
booth. At work, you might find yourself 
in the cafeteria line with someone whom 
you would not describe as a “fun lunch- 
eon partner.” Even choosing where to sit 
can be a test of discipleship! 

I am convinced that following God’s 


“My food is 
to do the will 
of him who 
sent me and 
to complete 
his work.” 

— Jesus 


Linda Shaw 


will was not easy for Jesus. It was tiring 
and difficult. And we should expect it to 
be hard work at times, too. Many times, I 
have found myself nervous and uncom- 
fortable when I responded to the inner 
nudgings. I wonder if Jesus ever felt ner- 
vous, embarrassed or uncomfortable in 
the same way we do? If 
we only do what we feel 
comfortable with, much 
of God’s work will never 
be done. Lent is a special 
opportunity to do some- 
thing new, something dar- 
ing, something scary. 
That’s how we can get 
ready to celebrate that 
Jesus did something new, 
something daring and 
something scary — but, 
ultimately, something wonderfully life- 
giving for us and those for whom we 
care. 

There is a satisfying feeling that 
comes from eating well, exercising, and 
looking after one’s body. A similar won- 
derfully satisfying feeling comes from 
following Jesus’ “food guide” — doing 
the will of God. Following both guides 
takes determination and neither is easy; it 
takes discipline and self-sacrifice. But 
following them seriously will enable us 
to arrive at Jerusalem ready to celebrate 
life in all its fullness. 


Prayer: 

Lord Jesus, open our ears to hear afresh 
the stories of your journey to Jerusalem. 
Open our eyes to see ways we can make 
a similar journey in our lives. Then open 
our hearts to follow you step by step 
each day. Amen. 8 


Linda Shaw is a member of Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, and a trainer for the 
Young Children and Worship program. 
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RECORDINGS 


Open Gates 
The visions of the Old Testament prophets that the 
ends of the earth would come and worship the Lord 
were not simply nice dreams, they are the sure 
promises of him who, one day, will be “all in all.” 
That is why I believe the gates of the New City will 
be open much, much wider than we ever dreamed. 

Judgement of the ungodly always reminds me of 
the poster I once saw: I prayed for justice, then I 
thought of myself, and I prayed for mercy. I am still 
praying for mercy, for myself and for this whole 
wounded, groaning world — God’s world. 

— Gabe Rienks 


Brave Souls 


Pointing to the Vision 
In Holy the Firm, the book that followed Pilgrim at Tinker 
Creek, [Annie] Dillard inserted a disclaimer: “I do not live 
well, I merely point to the vision.” She once explained to 
me: “Holy people ask me to speak at their monasteries and I 
write back and say no, keep your vision. In The Wizard of 
Oz, there’s a giant machine that announces “Dorothy!’; be- 
hind the curtain, a little man is cranking it and pushing but- 
tons. When the dog pulls back the curtain to expose the 
little man, the machine says, ‘Pay no attention to that man 
behind the curtain! Look at the light show.’ So I ask the 
monks to keep their vision of power, holiness and purity. 
We all have glimpses of the vision, but the truth is that no 
one has ever lived the vision.” 
— Philip Yancey 


The Irrational Season 


Only brave souls come to church on Good Friday. For at 
the very heart of the Christian faith is this terrible story — 
the story of who Jesus was and what was done to him. 
There is simply no getting around it, no leap-frogging to 
Easter. There is a cross in the way. 

The cross is where we must stop, as artists have stopped 
to see its shadows, to paint or sculpt it; as composers have 
stopped to hear its lament, to set it for instruments; as poets 
have stopped to ponder its 


mystery, to choose a few care- Number One 


Easter is the season that challenges the 
believer with data that won’t compute. 
Christmas is a much easier sell, with its 
infant child, loving mother, and gifts from 
perplexed travellers from afar. 

— James Wall 


ful words. 


— Diane Strickland in 
Counting the Women 


No Controversy 
Contributors will bear with us 
if, reminding them of the nu- 
merous claims on our limited 
space, we ask them to condense 
their communications as much 
as possible, and occasional 
Correspondents will please 
bear in mind that a cardinal 
point with The Record is:— 
“There will be no place found 
in its columns for controversy.” 
A Church Member will see 
that we cannot consistently 
with this announcement, insert 
his letter sent for publication. 
With very much that it con- 
tains we entirely agree, but we 
don’t want to have a hornets’ 
nest about our heads quite yet. 
— from the first 
Presbyterian Record, 
January 1876 


Just before Christmas 1995, 
Toronto’s Globe and Mail 
sent a reporter to review the 
27 churches and drop-in 
shelters that offer meals and 
a bed for street people. St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian on King Street came out on top with the 
highest, four-star rating. The meals, under the direction of author 
Stevie Cameron, are one reason. One regular claimed he’d walk 
half-way across the city to eat at St. Andrew’s. 

But the church also received high marks for its “warm, kind, 
volunteer waiters” who make “‘you feel like a human being because 
they talk to you.” 

Only flaw: “No movies shown.” 


Discussing the Resurrection 

William Willimon tells about the time Carlyle Marney came to campus. When a student 
asked, “Dr. Marney, would you say a word or two about the resurrection of the dead?”, 
Marney replied, “I will not discuss that with people like you.” 

“Why not?” asked the student. 

“T don’t discuss such matters with anyone under 30,” Marney said. “Look at you, in 
the prime of life, potent — never have you known honest-to-God failure, heartburn, im- 
potency, solid defeat, brick walls, mortality. So what can you know of a dark world 
which only makes sense if Christ is raised?” 

— quoted by Paul D. Duke 
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irthdays and anniversaries, in fact most important dates, 
are fixed — even liturgical ones like Christmas and 

| Advent. Easter remains an exception, changing from 
year to year. Martin Luther described Easter as a “wobbling 
“estival” and suggested a fixed date be established for its 
celebration. 

_ The idea has been taken up by many others since. In 1926, a 
League of Nations committee proposed that Easter fall on the 
Sunday following the second Saturday in April each year. The 
World Council of Churches endorsed a similar change. Even 
he Second Vatican Council declared it was not against the idea 
as long as all the other churches agreed. 

The Early Church struggled over when to set the date for 
Easter. Often it was linked, understandably enough, to the Jew- 
ish festival of the Passover. That had the advantage of never al- 
lowing Christians to forget their Jewish roots. Finally, the 
Council of Nicaea settled the debate in AD 325 by declaring 
Easter to fall on the Sunday following the first full moon of the 
vernal equinox according to ecclesiastical computation based 
on the Gregorian calendar. The full moon, by ecclesiastical 
computation, may differ from the astronomical full moon by up 
to three days. Like trying to decipher the income tax guide — 
the ordinary person doesn’t stand much of a chance. Most of us 
must wait each year to check out the calendar. 

A fixed date for Easter has obvious advantages — especial- 
ly for preachers. All the dates following Easter, dependent for 
their date on Easter, would also be fixed. Pentecost would be 
the same time each year, and everything could be calculated 
more easily and made convenient. 

_ But I wonder if the disadvantages of a fixed date still don’t 
outweigh the advantages. Might a fixed date allow business en- 
terprises to turn Easter into another commercial extravaganza 
like Christmas? Retailers would probably lobby for a late date 
for Easter, giving them time to move winter merchandise and 
allowing spring to become firmly established to provide a bet- 
ter mood for buying. 

A fixed date for Easter might hamper the Christian com- 
munity in other ways as well. “Wobbling,” it may be, but by its 
very wobbling nature, Easter ambushes us each year. It re- 
‘minds the faithful that we serve a God who surprises, a God 
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e “Wobbling Festival” 


John Congram 


we cannot control. Like Easter, God sneaks up on us with 
surprising comfort for the afflicted but pounces to disturb the 
comfortable. 

Wobbling Easter reminds us, too, that all life changes con- 
stantly, nothing is as fixed as we would like or imagine. “Life,” 
theologian Paul Scherer tells us, “is forever sticking its head 
around a corner when we’re not looking and crying out ‘Sur- 
prise! Surprise!’ And it isn’t al- 
ways a pleasant surprise.” The 
unpredictable cannot be elim- 
inated from our lives. Instead, 
we must search for moments of 
grace in the midst of change. 

Gerald Sittser (A Grace 
Disguised) describes his struggle 
and pain in attempting to deal 
with the death of his mother, 
wife and young daughter in a car 
accident. Rage further welled up in him when the driver of the 
vehicle that killed them was acquitted of vehicular manslaugh- 
ter. He asked the question all of us ask in such situations, “Why 
me?” But, gradually, he came to ask another question, “Why 
not me?” Life, he realized, is neither predictable nor fair. And 
that, he concluded, was not necessarily bad. Make life both pre- 
dictable and fair, he writes, and you would eliminate grace, 
“for grace is grace only when it is undeserved.” Spare us from 
a life of fairness. “To live in a world of grace is better far than 
to live in a world of absolute fairness.” 

So I vote to leave Easter as is — with its unpredictability 
and surprise — with the promise of grace to bring us life even 
in the midst of suffering. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR Alan M. 
McPherson 


Gaining Something 
in the Translation 


very Moderator has the opportunity for one overseas visit. In January, we set 
off to visit partner churches and Canadian missionaries in Southeast Asia. 
I preached three times, each time in a different country. Each time with an 
interpreter. So a 15-minute sermon became a 30-minute sermon. 

In Seoul, South Korea, I preached in Choong Shin Church. Although it was the 
fourth of five morning services, several hundred people attended, including a choir of 

85 and an orchestra of 15. A different choir and ac- 

companiment leads each service — besides an after- 
The Moderator noon service. The Presbyterian Church in Korea 
reports on (PCK) is thriving. It puts us in the placid, uncertain 

° ee West to shame. 

his visits to We visited the PCK theological seminary. Two 
partner thousand applications were received for the 400 or so 
places available in the Master of Divinity program. 
churches in The graduate school, where I taught a class, has stu- 
South Korea, dents from all over the world — evidence the Presby- 
terian Church in Korea has about 465 missionaries 
Hong Kong, spread throughout 60 countries around the world. 
Taiwan We found Hong Kong counting the days until July 
1, 1997 — the day when it reverts to Chinese control. 
and Jap This shadow hung over every conversation with those 
we met in the Christian Conference of Asia, the Hong 
Kong Christian Council and the Hong Kong Christian Institute. 

We also visited Amity, the international arm of the China Christian Council. For 
the past several years, Susan Raeburn-Cherradi, a missionary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, has served with Amity. She works primarily in recruiting, training, 
placing and supporting English-speaking teachers in China where her services have 
been invaluable. She will return to Canada this month. 

In Taiwan, we renewed acquaintance with Jack and Betty Geddes. Jack officially 
retired recently but hopes to continue teaching part-time at Tamkang University for a 
few years. Betty works in the office of the Presbyterian Church of Taiwan where we 
were hospitably received by the General Secretary and his associates. It was January 
18, and they produced a birthday cake to celebrate Maureen’s birthday — a special 
act of thoughtfulness when we were so far from family and friends. 

It was a privilege to visit Changhua Christian Hospital. I preached in the 
Changhua Church which, 100 years ago, began the clinic that became today’s modern 
hospital. Canadian missionary Joy Randall is the director of nursing. The church 
owns and operates the hospital — a major undertaking in these days when medicine 
is such a costly and complicated state-of-the-art business. I was proud of the Christian 
witness the hospital bears in its community, of the strides it takes to keep up-to-date, 
and of its pioneering work. 

In Japan, our connections are with the Korean Christian Church in Japan (KCCJ), 
a tiny church that has made a great impact. With longtime Canadian missionaries 
Jack and Beth McIntosh heavily involved, it has managed to persuade the government 
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LETTERS 


Encouraged 
I am impressed and encouraged by the 
simple, yet powerful message in Joanne 
Slote’s “New Beginnings” article (Jan. 
Record) as we begin the New Year. I 
will file it in my book of GEMS for 
future study. 
Phyllis Sisler, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Christmas, Good Friday 

and Easter Belong Together 
Gratitude for your editorial “Lent and 
Paul Bernardo” (Feb. Record) prompted 
me to write. 

Like everyone else, I was sickened and 
depressed by the horror of Paul Bernar- 
do’s crimes. But in my head, I kept hear- 
ing the opening lines of a hymn we sang 
in a church I once attended: “The vilest 
offender who truly believes, that moment 
from Jesus a pardon receives.” If I had 30 
minutes to spend with Paul Bernardo, I 
would try to help him understand that 
Jesus died on the cross for him, too. 

Your reference to Christmas Chris- 
tians reminded me of a “Sonnet for a 
Real Saviour” which a young friend of 
mine composed. Christmas, Good Friday 
and Easter, together, proclaim God’s 
Good News. 

Thank you, again, for reminding us. 

Mabel Aplin, 
North York, Ont. 


WATSON’S WORLD 
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Is It Time for a New System? 
I agree with Stuart Macdonald (“It’s 
Time for a New System,” Feb. Record) 
when he says our church needs a new 
way to deal with pastoral relationships 
when they break down. A pastoral break- 
down should be handled quickly, with 
fairness and Christian compassion to 
both the minister and the 
congregation. If it is de- 
termined the ministry is 
finished in a charge, it 
should be terminated im- 
mediately. If the proceed- 
ings drag on for months, 
the congregation may 
take years to recover, if 
ever. 
Tom Firth, 
Durham, Ont. 


I understand Stuart Mac- 
donald’s frustration with 
the Book of Forms but 
disagree with his recommendation to 
scrap it and start afresh. Macdonald sug- 
gests scrapping everything and adapting 
some basic parliamentary procedures 
that everyone can understand. Since 
when can everyone understand today’s 
parliamentary procedures? 

Macdonald suggests we come up with 
a system that addresses “discipline” 
which would not violate the rights of an 


in Canada. 
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We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


individual under the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. I believe this act 
caused many of our troubles today. It 
deals strictly with an individual’s rights 
and freedoms but does not address an in- 
dividual’s responsibilities. I also question 
whether the “right to remain silent” in 
our judicial system in Canada is better 
than what we have in the 
Book of Forms. 

There are a lot of safe- 
guards in the Book of 
Forms to protect congre- 
gations and ministers from 
the misuse of authority, 
heretical theology and di- 
visive practices. If we 
think “It’s Time for a New 
System,” I strongly urge 
that we adopt one that will 
be prayerfully guided by 
the Holy Spirit rather than 
by our legal system. 

Frank Friesen, 
Alliston, Ont. 


I think Stuart Macdonald makes some 
good points in his article. However, 
when I look back to the restructuring of 
our national offices, I groan. Not again, 
please. No more planning committees, 
no more special meetings, no more time 
away from the parish, no more extra 
money to Presbyterians Sharing.... 


Noel Watson 


MOBILE 
PHONES 
PROHIBITED 
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That's what constructing a new system 
neans to me. 
| I would have an easier time believing 
our system is out-of-date and out-of- 
ouch if the proposals were coming from 
someone who is not a professional 
church worker. My 16-year-old daughter 
attended part of the most recent meeting 
of the Synod of Saskatchewan. It was her 
first time in the courts of the church. She 
did not find it (as Stuart phrased it) “al- 
most completely incomprehensible’; she 
actually enjoyed herself! 
Tom Brownlee, 
Saskatoon 


I disagree with Stuart Macdonald on 
the basis of logic, theology and life 
experience. 

- Procedures which seem archaic were 
instituted for a reason. Let us learn why 
things are done the way they are, rather 
than assuming there is no purpose. 

The varied structures of church gov- 
ernment which follow scriptural prin- 
ciples have developed historically and 
honour God. To remodel the Presbyter- 
ian system of church government totally 
would mean the loss of diversity in the 
Body of Christ. 

I have experienced unfortunate situa- 
tions resulting from either no set proce- 
dure for doing things or procedure which 
was not followed. We can’t always rely 
on people’s common sense. Procedures 
and structures ensure that things are done 
“decently and in order” and prevent a de- 
scent into chaos. 

Some change is necessary, but well 
thought out, reasoned change as opposed 
to change for the sake of change. As 
someone who has been involved with a 
local Presbyterian church for only two 
years, I see change occurring slowly. 
This seems wiser than embracing every 
new trend. 

Elaine Cairns, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


War Veterans 

The St. Andrew’s War Veterans Associ- 
ation, an organization of more than 40 
members and adherents of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Kingston, Ontario, 
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It doesn’t have to be that way. 
A child’s dream may be enough food to eat, a school to go to, 
health care or clean water to drink. 


You can help make their dreams come true — changing their 
lives forever. 


The cost? $27 per month — that is only 90 cents a day. 


Child sponsorship is the beginning of an exciting partnership 
between you, a child and his or her community and World 
Vision Canada. 


Give a child a chance to dream 


Become a child sponsor today. Your gifts will help provide things 
like books, clean water and health care. 


@ 1-800-268-1650 
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O Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a:O boy O girl living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 
O whoever needs my help the most. 


O | can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY PROVINCE 

GABBA 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER CANADA 


O Iwill send my first monthly gift within 10 days of 
receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone else 
can help. 

O | have enclosed a cheque for $27. 


Om Ot 


is a Christian humanitarian 
organization, providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
45 years in more than 
100 countries. 


CARD NUMBER 


SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 254 


Together... building a future for the world’s children 
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CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berthstaterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages.‘ 
Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 

c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. CANADA 
l L3V 6H9 


Would your friends like to come? 
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ST. PAUL’S, INGERSOLL, ONTARIO 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
Reunion and Rededication Weekend 
October 19-20, 1996 
Saturday, October 19 - Banquet 
Sunday, October 20 - Anniversary Service 
with Rev. Dr. Alan McPherson 
Luncheon 
“Make a Joyful Noise” Evening 
Special events planned throughout the year. 
Former members and friends are invited to 
contact us for more information — 
(519) 485-3390. 

“Celebrating Our Heritage and Our Future” 


mt. Giles 
fresbuterian Church 


Sarnia, Ontario 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 
1946-1996 


Former Members and Friends 
are Invited to Join Us for 
Music Nights - April 27 & May 11 
Ist Worship - Rev. J. Bothwell - June 2 
Family Day - Rev. P, Kinsman - June 23 
Ist Communion - Rev. J. Congram - 


Sept. 15 
Homecoming Weekend & Dinner - 
Sept. 21 
Anniversary Day - Rev. T. Samuel - 
Sept. 22 


Contact: 

St. Giles Presbyterian Church 
770 Lakeshore Rd. 
Sarnia, Ont. N7V 215 
(519) 542-2253 
Watch For A New Thing — 
— It’s Happening Already. 
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would like to commend you for the 
November 1995 issue of the Presbyter- 
ian Record. We feel succeeding genera- 
tions should be aware of the suffering 
and the number of people who gave their 
lives to keep the freedom we all enjoy. 

In Holland, all children and adults 
know of the sacrifices made in the inter- 
ests of freedom. In Canada, we don’t 
have military cemeteries as a constant re- 
minder; hence, our interest not for self- 
glorification but so that future generations 
may avoid the mistakes of the past. 

W. E. Bentley, Secretary, 
St. Andrew’s War Veterans Association, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Clarification 

I wish to clarify a statement in the report 
on the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
(News, Jan. Record). 

The hospital visitor in Halifax (men- 
tioned in the report) had been a synod 
worker but is now an employee of the 
Atlantic Mission Society (AMS). When 
the complete, new synod staff team is in 
place, the AMS anticipates our executive 
secretary will be a vital member of the 
team. We look forward to all that might 
be accomplished as we strive to fulfil our 
purpose. 

Winnie Wilson, 
Rexton, N.B. 


Questions 
Barbara McLean’s report (Jan. Record) 
on the NGO Forum on women in China 
raises questions about what she terms an 
“extraordinary experience.” These in- 
clude: 1) What were the criteria for se- 
lecting representatives? 2) Why was 
there not a more broadly based represen- 
tation? For example, a single parent on 
welfare, a street worker, a church custo- 
dian, a factory worker or farmer, some- 
one representing visible minorities. 
3) What were the delegates expected to 
accomplish at the forum? What are they 
expected to do since their return? 
Perhaps the most important question 
is, What recommendations do our dele- 
gates have for The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada? Perhaps our delegates have 
suggestions as to how we should deal 


with the flagrant abuses of rights and 
freedoms which they must have experi- 
enced and observed in China, as I did , 
when working there recently. 
Fred Speckeen, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Opportunity 

As one of Walter Bryden’s former stu- 
dents at Knox College, I was pleased to 
learn that a number of copies of his book 
The Christian’s Knowledge of God have 
been found (News, Jan. Record). His 
book reveals a deep understanding of the 
Christian faith, as well as a broad know- 
ledge of world religions. He challenges 
the reader to dig beneath the surface and 
to interpret the gospel in terms of God’s 
saving grace, rather than to change the 
world through “idealistic motives and 
humanistic principles.” 

For all who have khown Walter 
Bryden, and more especially for those 
who have only heard of him, this book 
offers an excellent opportunity to experi- 
ence his passion for the gospel and its ap- 
plication to life, in both his day and ours. 

Bert Young, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


One Presbyterian Less 

As one who loved my church for most of 
my 68 years, I decided today there would 
be one Presbyterian less. As we practised 
“To God Be the Glory” from the new 
hymn-book sampler, we noticed God the 
Father had been neutered — he, his, him 
had been replaced. I leave you with your 
“politically correct,” neutered God. 

I have renewed our Record subscrip- 
tion for three years and will follow Pres- 
byterian fortunes with interest. I will be 
in church every Sunday as usual, but not 
in a Presbyterian church. I will be pray- 
ing to God the Father for the Presbyter- 
ian Church. 

I sincerely wish God’s blessings for 
you. Pray for me. 

Ed MacDonald, 
Ault Island, Ont. 


Doing Our Share 
I was delighted to read that congrega- 
tions across Canada responded with the 
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sreatest financial support in our church’s 
aistory to Presbyterians Sharing.... 

On the other side of the coin, we were 
5295, 000 short of our 1995 goal (which 
ncluded a small reduction in former 
annual deficits). If 60,000 members gave 
an additional 10 cents a week to Presby- 
‘erians Sharing..., we would go over 
che top. 

At the last General Assembly, the 
commissioners reduced field staff, re- 
versed the previous Assembly’s directive 
to increase the Education for Disciple- 
ship team, and left our leaders feeling 
they are held accountable for failures. 
This is far from the truth. Our leadership 
team has done outstanding service in 
providing educational material and com- 
pleting field work. 
Past Assemblies have asked for insuf- 
ficient funds to cover inflation. This 
leads to reduced travel allowances, re- 
duced staff, less time to complete work 
and to promote outreach, nationally and 
‘internationally, to congregations. We 
have not enlightened people about our 
opportunities. As laypeople, we assumed 
a negative outlook, directly reducing our 
outreach and success. 
_ What do we do? Ask our ministers to 
| share local and international mission 
stories. Keep up-to-date on what share 
we and our congregations are carrying. 
Our local congregation started to follow 
this plan and surpassed last year’s alloca- 
tion by 33 per cent. 
I believe we are, financially, the 

strongest denomination in Canada. 

Ken Jensen, 
Welland, Ont. 


Beyond Language 

I respond to the letter “Not Counting the 
Women” (Jan. Record). As a woman, I 
feel strongly that by making the lan- 
guage of the Bible “inclusive,” we bring 
God’s word to the secular level. Why 
does Kara Smith feel that using inclusive 
language is important to the issue of 
women’s involvement in the church and 
to the love of God? The spiritual lan- 
guage God uses does not involve male or 
female. He loves us all. We have decided 
to use one gender. 

I do not feel excluded by the word 
“mankind.” When we say “Our Father,” 
I do not think of God as paternalistic but 
as the one who gave his only child to 
save us. When women begin to love our- 
selves as God loves us, we will not 
worry about inclusive language. We will 
feel confident enough to take up the call 
of ministry and eldership. 

Sue Jackson, 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Thumbs Up 
Our session viewed the video Windows 
of Faith and has given it an enthusiastic 
“two thumbs up.” What a fine piece of 
work Diane Strickland has done! As a 
Bible study and discussion resource, as 
an educational tool for discipleship 
and confirmation classes, and as a pres- 
entation to encourage theological 
reflection upon the sacraments, prayer 
and the church — this wonderful video 
should be in constant use in every 
congregation. 
Shaun Seaman, 
Kanata, Ont. 


Methuselah would have loved this deal! 


In celebration of its 120th anniversary, the Presbyterian Record presents its 
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A Tin-Foil Stanley Cup! 


We gazed in amazement at the 
wondrous work of art. Some 
of the boys from our Evening 
Teen Drop-In, it turned out, 
had set up their own roller- 
blade ball hockey club and 
were using the parking lot be- 
hind the public school. 

The guys were insistent the 
youth staff attend the opening 
games of the International 
Hockey League, so-named 
because of the many cultures 
represented. We couldn’t have 
had more fun at Maple Leaf 
Gardens. 

The guys were including 
us in a program they had de- 
signed themselves, rather than 
us coaxing them to come to a 
program of our design. It was 
a great moment. 
_ _ Now, all we have to do is 
| watch the “I.H.L. Stats” board 
| at the Hall to know who’s 
| most likely to win this year’s | 
/ Tin-Foil Stanley Cup, the | 
| greatest roller-blade hockey 
| prize in the world. 
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If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 
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EVANGEL HALL 

| A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 

| P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
: tel. (416) 504-3563 

; fax (416) 504-8056 
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UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


You Can Get There From Here 


Third Sunday of Easter — April 21 
Acts 2:14a, 36-41; Psalm 116:1-4, 12- 
19: 1 Peter 1:17-23; Luke 24:13-35 


ou can find on a map almost any- 
¥ vines Jesus went. The Sea of 

Galilee, Gethsemane, where he 
was born and where he died. Every place 
is well-marked, except one — Emmaus. 

Luke says it is 12 kilometres from 
Jerusalem. But where? People have 
searched, but no one has found it — be- 
cause Emmaus is not a Where but a Why. 

Two disciples were going there be- 
cause the new life they had hoped for 
wasn’t in Jerusalem. Jesus was dead; 
only the rumours were alive. It’s Easter 
Day, but listen to them: “But we had 
hoped ...” (Luke 24:21). 

They walked the road to Jerusalem 
with Jesus, filled with hope. Now, they 
took the same road back, bitter. Emmaus 
is a place — not on a map but in the 
heart. And in a broken one at that. 

But we should spare a smile for the 
story, too. Hearts may be broken, but 
Luke still has a grin. 

“Some women of our group ... were 
at the tomb ... [and] came back and told 
us that they had indeed seen a vision of 
angels who said that he was alive. Some 
of [our group] ... went to the tomb ... 
but they did not see him” (verses 22-24). 

Imagine the Risen Saviour walking 
along, asking: “Did not see him? His 
own disciples? Really? Can you figure 
that?” Luke has a nudge for people who 
have heard all about the resurrection, 
even believe it, but still take the turn-off 
to Emmaus. Let’s call their Christ, 
incognito. 

From time to time, our national maga- 
zines tell us how religious we are. Sixty- 
seven per cent of Canadians believe 
Jesus Christ was crucified, dead and 
buried but was resurrected to eternal life. 
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Sixty-seven per cent! Imagine a govern- 
ment with that support! Sixty-seven per 
cent believe Jesus was raised from the 
dead. But they are not as likely to attend 
his Church in those numbers. The good 
news is, sixty-seven per cent believe 
Jesus is alive. The bad 
news is, it doesn’t make 
much difference. 

Notice Jesus’ re- 
sponse: ““Oh, how fool- 
ish you are, and how slow 
of heart to believe ... ’ 
Then, beginning with 
Moses and all the 
prophets, he interpreted 
to them the things about 
himself in all the Scrip- 
tures” (verses 25-27). 

It is the time for some- 
thing spectacular: a sign, 
some miracle. But Jesus 
conducts a Bible study. Later, they said, 
“Were our hearts not burning within us 
while he was opening the Scriptures?” 
(verse 32). Imagine, Bible study doing 
that! Hardly the safe activity we feel well- 
prepared to miss. Hearts are set on fire. 

That’s the beginning of a real Easter. 
Even with people who don’t see Christ, 
passions awake. Broken hearts become 
burning hearts. Start with Bible study, 
even when you do not see Christ — it is 
the beginning of a way you will see 
Christ. 

With night falling, they drew near 
their village. They pressed Jesus to stay. 
There, “he took bread, blessed and broke 
it, and gave it to them. Then their eyes 
were opened, and they recognized him” 
(verses 30, 31). 

Here is the real question for the sea- 
son. Not that Christ is alive in the opin- 
ion of 67 per cent. Is he alive to us? Are 
we alive to Christ? Settle it not by poll 
but by breaking bread. Maybe our eyes 


is alive: 


The good news: 
67 per cent 

of Canadians 
believe Jesus 


the bad news: 
it doesn’t seem 
to make much 
difference 


Michael Farris 


will open. The two disciples didn’t form 
an opinion; they recognized him. 

Imagine, the breaking of a loaf of 
bread doing that. It teaches us to value 
our sacrament. In the breaking of bread, 
there is a moment when we may recog- 
nize the Christ who has 
been with us the whole 
way through. We didn’t 
see him for such a long 
time. But in a simple act 
of breaking bread, we 
may see him for the first 
time. When we break 
bread in Christ’s name, in 
whatever way, we never 
know what broken heart 
will be healed, what eyes 
will open, what astonish- 
ing way Christ will step 
out of the shadows and 
into someone’s life. 

That very night, the two hurried back 
up the Emmaus road to Jerusalem. They 
found the 11 disciples gathered with the 
others, saying, “The Lord has risen 
indeed!” 

What was the difference that very 
night? There is a story that Emmaus lies 
12 kilometres west of Jerusalem. That 
evening, as they walked to it, they did 
not recognize Jesus because they were 
walking into a sunset. The sunset blinded 
them. Maybe. It’s a good story. It might 
be true. 

How did they make it back that night 
to Jerusalem in pitchest dark? How could 
they see the way? One difference, now 
they knew they were walking into a sun- 
rise. It was all the difference. When eyes 
are opened and you recognize him, it 
is nothing less than walking into a 
sunrise. Ia 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. E-mail: mhfarris @ presbycan.ca. 
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| FROM THE MODERATOR 


The Moderator receives the gift of a scroll containing the Lord’s Prayer outside Erlin Hospital, 


Taiwan. Left to right: the chaplain, the superintendent, Alan McPherson and director of 


nursing Joy Randall. 


to back off its routine fingerprinting of 
aliens. Both the General Secretary of the 
United Church of Japan and the General 
Secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil, unprompted, spoke of the impact the 
-KCCJ has had — and the fine example it 
has been to larger, more moribund 
churches. 
We were also glad to visit briefly with 
Michael and Wendy Lessard-Clouston 
(and little Joel). Michael teaches at 
Kwansei Gakuin University. With the 
door to their home ever open in wel- 
come, they are developing a host of 
useful informal contacts in the student 
community. 


the 


issues. 
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But not so easy that visitors to your community will 
automatically skip church (especially not good 
Calvinists). Make it easy for them to find your 
congregation. Advertise in the Presbyterian Recora’s 
Summer Directory. 


For only $20 for one issue and $35 for two, the Record will include the name of 
your church, its location and time of service(s) in the June and/or July/August 


Sunday mornings, help your visitors to “rise up singing.” 
Send cheque and information by May 1, 1996, to: 
Presbyterian Record Summer Directory 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Please restrict information to details mentioned above. 


The day of the old-fashioned, bush- 
helmet-and-Bible missionary may have 
passed in those countries. The faith is 
planted, but it still has a long way to 
grow. They know that. It was humbling 
to hear repeatedly how they value the 
support Canadians have given and the 
gospel we have shared. 

Those were once dependent churches; 
now, they are partners. But they still 
need our support and encouragement. 
And we need to learn from their faith 
and commitment to Jesus Christ. 


Gla. It, h1Phera. 
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NOW 
AVAILABLE 


The Report of 
The Committee 
on the State of 
the Church 


133 pages reflecting the 
largest survey of Canadian 
Presbyterians ever conducted 


Discover what Presbyterians 
have to say about 
> their personal faith 
> their congregations 
> the institutions of the church 
> issues facing the church 


The report also contains 
> the complete survey 
> survey results 
> background information 
> recommendations 
> an invitation to network 


The report encompasses 
information gleaned from over 
7,000 returned surveys and 23 
regional forums held in 1995. 


The Report of the Committee on 
the State of the Church is an 
indispensable tool for helping 
Canadian Presbyterians 
understand the church they are a 
part of and the issues facing it. 


Whether it excites you or angers 
you, whether it confirms what you 
already believed or brings new 
insight and understanding, it is a 
report that should not be ignored. 


$9.50 
tax and shipping included 


Available from: 
The Resource Distribution Centre 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, Ontario 
PTSGaiG/, 


AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Dreading the Final Test 


about things, you never know what to 

do until you’ ve been through it. 

I came to that realization abruptly, at 
about 10 o’clock on a dark, moonless 
night last winter. Our neighbour’s secur- 
ity alarm went off. Its unearthly wail 
shattered the darkness. Our dog started 
howling in sympathy. 

They had briefed us thoroughly about 
the system. We knew what buttons to 
push to turn it off, where to find the but- 
tons, and how to get into the house if it 
went off accidentally. We knew how to 
identify ourselves to the security com- 
pany. We had a password. 

But this wasn’t an accident. Someone 
had set the alarm off. We could see a 
couple of shadowy figures moving 
around inside. Granted, they didn’t look 
furtive. They weren’t frantically gather- 
ing up television sets and stereo equip- 
ment so that they could race away. But 
they weren’t turning the alarm off, either. 

We didn’t know what to do. 

The security company called, and we 
told them what we could 
see. The police called, 
and we told them what 
we could see. We told 
each other what we could 
see. But we didn’t know 
what to do about it. 

I didn’t think it was a 
good idea to drop in 
unannounced on a pair of 
burglars. How do you in- 
troduce yourself to some- 
one committing a crime without risking 
some health damage? Another neighbour 
had no such qualms. He came roaring up 
in his four-wheel drive with all lights 
blazing, fire in his eyes, and waving a 
huge pipe wrench in one massive paw. 

It turned out OK in the end. A wan- 
dering son, now living on his own, had 
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| t doesn’t matter how much you learn 


come home. He had a house key but not 
the combination needed to turn off the 
alarm. 

But I can’t help remembering that 
feeling of helplessness we had. It’s like 
driving down a perfectly clear road, then 
suddenly hitting black ice. You’ve been 
told, dozens of times, what 


Jim Taylor 


perience. And death is the final act of 
life. So fear is understandable. We can’t — 
know in advance what we’ re getting into. 
How we're going to react. What to 

expect. 
I think, maybe, that’s the point of 
Easter. At least this one person, the Chris- 
tian faith affirms, has been 


to do in a skid. But until = Jhe there and has come back. 
you’ve been in one, your . Not just temporarily resus- 
muscles don’t know how Fesurrection citated. Not brought back 
to react properly. doesn’t give through some medical mir- 


That’s why so many 
people freeze at the wheel. 
Or lock their brakes. Or 
overreact. 

In the same sort of 
way, we have all read 
about death. We’ve seen it on television. 
But until someone close to us dies, it’s 
an academic knowledge. Until it hap- 
pens, we don’t know how to respond. 

When our son died — more than 13 
years ago now — his friends came 
around to express sympathy. They had 
eyes about the size of a cow’s. And they 
stood there in the 
front hall, unable to 
say a word. They’d 
never encountered 
this situation before. 

If we have that dif- 
ficulty with someone 
else’s death, think 
about our own. No 
one ever gets a second 
chance to die right. 
We only get one ex- 
perience of actually dying. How do we 
know what it will be like? Suppose we 
blow it? 

It’s like the final examination at the 
end of term. Except that there’s no way 
to cram for it. 

After all, hardly anything in life 
comes naturally. We learn through ex- 


us answers; 
it does reduce 
the fear 


acle so that he can die all 
over again at some other 
time and in some other 
place. But someone who 
has really died, and who 
can tell us that we don’t 
have to be afraid of that experience. 

It’s a stunning message. 

The early Christians took that mes- 
sage out into a society where death was 
commonplace. If disease didn’t get you, 
accidents would. If accidents didn’t, the 
Romans would. The average life ex- 
pectancy in Jesus’ time was about 35 
years. Roughly half the children died be- 
fore the age of five. Everyone knew 
about death. Everyone was afraid of it. 

The early Christians’ message — that 
we don’t have to be afraid of death any 
more — turned lives upside-down. 

Freed from fear, people no longer had 
to submit to oppression to save their own 
skins. They were freed to care more 
about each other. To do more for their 
world. To challenge the principalities 
and powers of their world. To live life 
more abundantly. 

I still don’t know what will happen in 
that final examination. But thanks to 
Easter, I know I won’t have to go into it 
with fear and trembling. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder of 
Wood Lake Books. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


‘My dear editor: 


It has been some time since I have re- 
‘ported anything about our presbytery’s 
‘most august church and its even auguster 
‘minister. I refer, of course, to St. George- 
‘North Park and the Rev. Dr. J. 
Paddyngton Bayer (or J.P. and G.N.P., as 
‘they are more commonly, if not always 
affectionately, known). 

' In spite of his many noteworthy ac- 
-complishments — and he has noted them 
_all — J.P. has never been good at finding 
| and keeping an assistant. This flaw in the 
appointment process makes the perfume 
. of his self-esteem go off a little. 
_ St. George-North Park is a relatively 
large, urban congregation, but it’s not so 
large that J.P. finds the burden of visiting 
intolerable. He confines his efforts in that 
direction to “Thinking of You” cards and 
the occasional power lunch with those of 
his flock who can wax eloquent on the 
varieties of single-malt scotch. It’s more 
the case that any congregation with as- 
pirations to prominence simply must 
have an assistant minister. It’s as obvious 
a necessity as the new computer that sits 
on J.P.’s desk. His secretary turns it on in 
the morning when he ar- 
tives and shuts it off when 
Bey leaves. J.P. ainever 
touches it himself, of 
course. Like a sanctuary 
lamp, it glows quietly, an- 


Bayer 


‘nouncing his presence as has never 


The Rev. Dr. 
J. Paddyngton 


retired when, in a children’s 
story, he used Ground Hog Day 
as a metaphor for Easter. 

What was even worse than 
once more being bereft of his 
most desired accoutrement, to 
his horror, the session decided to 
get involved and to do for J.P. 
what he seemed unable to do for 
himself. Hitherto, J.P. was not 
only accustomed to doing for 
himself as he saw fit, he had 
harboured the conviction the 
session and congregation were 
constant in asking no lustre but 
his own, when they had merely 
been indulging him. 

A search committee was duly 
named, on which J.P. had not a 
place but only the promise he 
would be “consulted.” They 
even advertised the position, like some 
common, garden-variety congregation. 
J.P. had relied on the network — neither 
print nor Internet, but telephone and 
parking lot. 

In the course of time, the committee 
brought forth a single 
candidate. It was bad 
enough the chosen one 
had an excellent academic 
record, a striking presence 
and the bloom of youth; 
the new assistant was also 


well as making the point Peen good a she. Moreover, the Rev. 
to all who come by that Millicent MacPherson 
their minister is up-to- at finding was tall for her sex, and 


date and on the informa- 
tion highway. They need 
not know that he is 
parked. 

So a succession of clergy have been 
auditioned and cast, only to prove disap- 
pointing to J.P. when the curtain came 
up. He has tried “old and dignified” and 
“young and keen,” “great potential” and 
“no hope but grateful.” The last seemed 
to work out best for J.P., but they would 
inevitably come to grief in some out- 
landish way. His most recent acquisition 
was of this preferred tribe, and suitably 
gormless and self-effacing, but had to be 
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and keeping 
an assistant 


J.P. was not. Even the 
height differential he had 
tried to maintain was 
largely lost. Her friends 
called her “Muillimac” which sounded a 
lot like a missile to J.P.’s ears. 

When she moved into her office, it 
was depressingly evident she was also 
going to use it as a study. She had an 
alarming number of books with “crisis” 
in the title, and commentaries in a mish- 
mash of colourful book jackets published 
by firms of which J.P. had been blissful- 
ly unaware. A Liberated Woman Looks 
at Chronicles and Ishtar and Aphrodite: 


A Study of Repression in Hosea were 
two volumes that jumped out at him, and 
he decided not to look any more. She 
brought her own computer with her, not 
only using it for her letters and sermons, 
but also, apparently, using it to com- 
municate with a circle of friends. The 
annoying click of the keyboard drove 
J.P.’s paranoia to new levels. 

When she remonstrated with him over 
calling members of the women’s group 
“girls,” he was puzzled and hurt, unable 
to understand that it was all right for the 
women to think of themselves that way 
but not for him. When he made the effort 
from the pulpit to be politically correct 
and called the lepers in the Gospel lesson 
the “dermatologically challenged,” not 
only did she not appreciate his conces- 
sion, he was sure he heard her giggle. 

J.P. has begun to talk wistfully of 
“some little church by a lake, where 
real, old-fashioned ministry can take 
place.” But we shall see, dear Editor, we 
shall see. 


Your part of the “team,” 


eg ¥ Wty LL 
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B We sat in the 
emergency 
| waiting room. 
Mi I sat gingerly 
on the edge of my seat, nervous and in 
more pain than I had ever experienced 
| before. Doug sat fidgeting with his 
| hands. As we waited for a doctor to ex- 
/ amine me, the reality of my situation be- 
| gan to sink in. 
| IT was about to lie to a doctor. I am an 
honest person, but here I was about to 
| tell a doctor I had broken my rib while 
skiing. That was not the truth. Doug had 
broken my rib in a hateful fit of rage. I 
| was seeking medical attention for in- 
juries my husband had inflicted upon me. 

How could this have happened? How 
- could a husband whom I thought of as 
loving and kind do such a hurtful thing to 
| me? What was going on? 

The shocking realization that Doug 
was abusive took as long as it did be- 
cause of our assumptions about abusive 
men and abused women. We break all 
the stereotypes: we are middle-class, 
highly educated professionals, and we 
come from good homes. We are both 
longtime church members and one of us 
is an ordained minister. 

I didn’t see myself as an abused 
woman. The only images I had came 
from television. I thought of abused 
women as weak and uneducated. And 
Doug certainly did not fit my image of 
an abusive husband. I thought they were 
wild and out of control — men who 
drank too much and were nasty and hate- 
ful. Doug’s behaviour was confusing. I 
saw him being kind and pleasant to our 
friends and family. He was often loving 
to me, and I loved him. But he got angry 
so easily; and, when he was angry, he 
was hurtful. Since his hurtful behaviour 
was always directed at me, it made me 
believe I was the cause of the abuse. 

Doug’s unpredictable behaviour made 
me feel I was crazy. In subtle ways, he 
tried to control my actions and thoughts. 
He always had to prove he was right and 
I was wrong; we couldn’t simply dis- 
agree. His rage would silence me. I con- 
stantly had to decide whether an issue or 
concer was worth raising with him — if 
it was safe to bring it up. When Doug did 
any housework, he became angry and re- 
sentful. He was always picking fights 
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and it was hard to avoid explosive situa- 
tions. I was exhausted living with him. 

I knew there was something wrong 
but I didn’t know what and I didn’t know 
where to turn for help. As time went on, 
Doug seemed to be angry more and 
more. Finally, when Doug broke my rib, 
I began to see the seriousness of our situ- 
ation. I wondered if this was abuse. 


DOUG: The idea I was 


because it went against what I believed 
about myself rather than because of its 
effect on Lynn. I was still concerned 
only about myself. I desperately wanted 
to keep my behaviour a secret, more than 
ever now. 

Lynn was living on pain-killers and I 
had moved into a different bedroom. Nei- 
ther of us were talking about it. It seemed 

our marriage was over. 


one of those men who Abusers cant 06 LYNN: Keeping my pain 
beat their wives was un- highly educated a secret to protect Doug 
cual land 05p6e6 bot URMRMMMMERREN®, ceded to ell someone. 
soins teh TA attend church and We decided to tell two of 
Bul cea tokens aaa naam mem) Ces fends ne 
My actions were intended middle-class homes ; last, ve had hrowen 


to control Lynn, and I did 

this any way I could. Putting her down, 
embarrassing her in front of others and 
arguing relentlessly were ways I made 
Lynn feel inferior. When I couldn’t con- 
trol her with my tongue, I would do so 
with a threatening gesture, by driving 
recklessly to scare her, or by blocking 
her exit from the room. As is typical with 
abusive men, my behaviour escalated to 
pushing, slapping and, finally, punching. 
At the time, I didn’t see what I was doing 
as abusive; I just thought I had a problem 
with my temper. I didn’t think about how 
it was affecting Lynn. I didn’t think 
about anyone but myself. 

It scared me when I realized I had 
actually broken Lynn’s rib. My so-called 
temper was getting out of hand. I was 
ashamed by what I had done, but more 


Statistics: 


> 29% of married or previously 

married women have experi- 
enced violence in their marriage 
(Statistics Canada 1993) 


wife assaults result in more 
injuries to women than motor 


vehicle accidents, muggings 
and rapes combined 
(Stark & Flitcraft, 1988) 


38% of female murder victims 
are killed by a current or 
estranged partner 

(Globe and Mail, Dec. 5, 1992) 


the silence. Doug needed 
to be held accountable for his behaviour 
and I needed support from people who 
would be concerned for my safety and 
well-being. Our friend referred us to a 
counselling agency where Doug entered 
a group for abusive men and I entered a 
support group for women. 

The first few weeks of group coun- 
selling were wonderful for me. It was 
like hearing the gospel. I began to under- 
stand that virtually all Doug’s behaviour 
toward me was abusive. I discovered I 
did not deserve the treatment I received. 
I discovered Doug was in the wrong — 
not me. I discovered I was not crazy. 
And I discovered I was not alone. The 
six other women in my group had ex- 
periences incredibly similar to mine. The 
way Doug treated me was not simply the 
way Doug treated me, it was the way 
abusive men treat women. 

While this was all good news, I had a 
sad realization. As I began to see the per- 
vasiveness of Doug’s abuse, I felt the 
need to leave the marriage. It wasn’t 
enough for him simply to stop the physi- 
cal violence, he needed to stop all the 
verbal and emotional abuse, too. This 
abuse seemed to be so much a part of 
who he was, I couldn’t imagine him 
without it. I didn’t believe it was possible 
for a person to change that much. 

I thought a lot about leaving but was 
torn. I still loved Doug, but his treatment 
of me was intolerable. I also felt I couldn’t 
deal with the terrible embarrassment of a 
separation. Perhaps, even more important, 
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AN ABUSIVE RELATIONSHIP. 


Emotional Abuse 
» Put-downs, name-calling 


» Threatening gestures 

» Driving dangerously 

> Throwing things 

> Verbal threats 

» Damaging property or pets 
> Blaming, justifying 

» “Silent treatment” 


> Controlling activities 
» Public embarrassment 


Physical Abuse 


such as: pushing, spitting, 
grabbing, pinching, slapping, 


Sexual Abuse 


HOWHZOA w& DWHAOW 


» Not respecting “no” 


> Coercing sex with anger or guilt 
» Using sexual words to humiliate 


I was afraid to be alone. One of the im- 
pacts of Doug’s abuse was that I thought 
poorly of myself. I thought no other man 
would want to be with me. Doug was my 
only chance for marriage and family. 

While I wrestled with whether or not 
to leave, Doug began to change. The 
physical abuse stopped immediately and 
the threats of violence stopped shortly 
after. Verbal attacks became less com- 
mon as he struggled with ending the 
mental and emotional abuse. I could tell 
he was motivated to change. Participat- 
ing in his group was important to him. I 
decided to stick it out for a while and see 
how far he would go. 


DOUG: In group counselling, I discov- 
ered all the ways I had abused Lynn. In 
the past, I hadn’t seen any pattern of ab- 
usive behaviour, simply a few instances 
of what I called “losing my temper.” As 
far as I was concerned, we only had 
“arguments” or “fights.” I was amazed to 
discover a gradually escalating pattern of 
emotional and physical abuse since the 
early years of our relationship. 

To change, I first had to admit the full 
dimensions of my abuse and to see the 
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>» Yelling or screaming, swearing 


» Jealousy, preventing friendships 


» Any unwanted physical contact, 


kicking, punching, choking, biting 


- > Any unwanted sexual touching 


VVVVVVVVVVVYVY 


KBHOrPOHae &e& HAA WMNED 


horrible impact it had on Lynn. My be- 
haviour had made her feel worthless. I 
was so good at turning things around, I 
made her feel she was crazy when she 
was upset by my abuse. I had convinced 
her of a great, horrible lie: the abuse 
would stop if only she were somehow 
better. The truth was, nothing she did or 
didn’t do could stop the abuse; only I 
could. My abusive behaviour wasn’t only 
something that happened when I “‘lost it,” 
it was a choice I made every day in order 
to control her and keep me and my needs 
at the centre of our relationship. 
Admitting my sin — my abusiveness 


Where can 
women get help? 


Transition houses are not only 
places to go for safety, they are also 
a resource for finding counselling, 


legal aid and support 


A transition house or safe home can 
be reached by contacting the local 
social services office, a crisis line or 
the police department 


A HEALTHY RELATIONSHIP 


» Support and encouragement 

» Freedom to have your own opinions 
Freedom to have friends 

Freedom to make mistakes 

Trust 

Honesty 

Responsibility for self 

Freedom of movement 

Shared decision-making 

Physical safety 

Emotional safety 

Respect for property 

Kindness 

Mutual care and nurturing 
Acceptance for who you are 

» Personal space, privacy 

» Calm discussion 

» “No” is respected 

> Spirit of generosity and forgiveness 


— was difficult. I had to acknowledge 
the horror of what I had done to Lynn. 
When I finally admitted to my monstrous 
behaviour, I felt very alone. Terrified of 
being judged, I chose to talk to no one. 
Having to reject who I was and how I be- 
haved, I didn’t know how to behave or 
who to be. I was an abusive man. I hurt 
my wife emotionally, physically and 
spiritually. How could I ever make 
things right? 

I still had so much to learn. We re- 
ceived counselling for another year as I 
continued to work on living in a respectful 
and mutual relationship. While I gave up 
pieces of abusiveness, it was a long time 
before I took complete responsibility for 
my behaviour. I had to learn how to put 
Lynn’s needs and the needs of our rela- 
tionship before my own. This was harder 
than I could ever have imagined. It took 
months of exhausting work (for Lynn, our 
counsellors and me) before I came to 
realize how utterly self-centred I was. 

I had grown up believing that every 
relationship is based on power. Unable to 
envision a relationship in which I saw 
Lynn as truly equal, I had asserted my su- 
periority over Lynn by belittling and con- 
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trolling her. Through counselling, I was 
invited to see relationships in a radically 
new way. It took me a long time to let go 
_ of my power, but I have finally learned to 
_ think in terms of “us” instead of “me.” 


| 


_LYNN: Doug worked as hard in our sec- 
ond year of counselling as he did in the 

first. He realized he had broken the vows 

he had made at our wedding. He took re- 
sponsibility, stopped the abuse and 
learned how to be respectful. 

The change in Doug is incredible. He 
is a completely different person than he 
was three years ago. It is wonderful to 
live in a home where I am supported, en- 
couraged and cared for. I feel myself 
flourishing in my career — all the energy 
I needed to survive in my relationship is 
free to be used in positive ways in the 
world. Today, Doug and I have a mar- 
riage characterized by mutuality, respect 
and care. We are deeply thankful for this 
new life. 


DOUG: For us, this is an Easter story. 
This journey has given me a profound 
experience of redemption. Day by day, I 
experienced every step of the process of 
reconciliation. 

I began by examining and confessing 
my sin — all of it. I slowly repented — 
turned around — and changed my be- 
haviour and the attitudes that led to it. 


are eligible to enter. 


3) under 200 members. 


each category. 


purpose. 
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To mark its 120th consecutive year of publishing, the 
Presbyterian Record announces a newsletter contest. 


- All congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


- There will be three categories for congregations: 
1) 500 members or more, 2) 200-500 members, 


* The decision of the judges will be based on content, 
design and how well the newsletter fulfils its stated 


* Deadline for entries: September 30, 1996. 


Please send three different copies of your newsletter, 
together with the completed form, to: 
Presbyterian Record Newsletter Contest, 
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Resources 


For battered women: 

Keeping the Faith: Questions and 
Answers for the Abused Woman 
by Marie Fortune (Harper & Row, 
1987) 

When Love Goes Wrong by Ann 
Jones and Susan Schechter 
(HarperPerennial, 1992) 


For people who want to help: 

Woman Battering by Carol Adams 
(Fortress Press, 1994) 

Broken Vows: Religious Perspec- 
tives on Domestic Violence 
(video), The Centre for the Pre- 
vention of Sexual and Domestic 
Violence (Seattle, Washington) 


Then, I started to find ways of making 
restitution (or making amends) through 
acts of love — from the simplest act of 
doing more than my “share” of cleaning, 
to praising Lynn in front of others rather 
than embarrassing or humiliating her. 
None of this can ever erase what I did, 
but there are ways I can help restore our 
relationship, rebuild trust and heal the 
hurt in our lives. The result is forgive- 
ness, reconciliation and new life, none of 
which is possible without confession, re- 
pentance and restitution. Through this 
experience, Lynn was for me the very 
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embodiment of God’s grace. In Lynn, | 
experienced the forgiving love of God in 
the most real way imaginable. More than 
anything else I have ever experienced, 
this has been a profound journey of faith. 
Never have I felt God’s love more deeply 
or found more joy in life than in our rela- 
tionship that has been resurrected. 


LYNN: We have shared our story with 
the hope of breaking down stereotypes 
that keep abused women in isolation. We 
hope our story will encourage battered 
women to seek the support and safety 
they deserve. 

Although our story of abuse is all too 
common, the resurrection of our mar- 
riage is not. Change is possible but only 
when abusers are willing to take com- 
plete responsibility for their behaviour. 
Real change does not happen unless abu- 
sive spouses are willing to learn a whole 
new way of living in relationship. Sadly, 
most abusers simply do not care enough 
to do the hard work and to give up their 
power. Whatever the abuser’s choice, the 
one abused must choose to be emotional- 
ly and physically safe. In the midst of 
our pain, God will go with us. 


Editor’s note: Doug and Lynn are members 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Their 
names have been changed to protect their 
identity. 
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More or 
LeSs 
Kal 


by Kenneth L. Gibble 


S OME YEARS BACK, a survey on religious be- 


liefs in the heartland of America was taken. One of the ques- 
tions on the survey dealt with the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus. Some answered with an emphatic “Yes” and some gave 
an emphatic “No,” but many answered, Yes, they believed in 
Jesus’ resurrection, more or less. 

Is that where you fit in? Are you more or less a person of 
faith? Someone who truly believes and someone who just as 
truly doubts? 

It is nothing new to live with the push and pull that is faith 
and doubt. Thomas was the disciple who said he would not be- 
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lieve Jesus was alive unless he could see with his own eyes the 
nailprints and touch with his own fingers the wounds on his 
master’s body. Thomas was not the first nor the last person 
who sometimes believed and sometimes could not believe. 
Thomas stands for everyone caught in a world where things are 
not what they should be, often not even what they seem to be. 

You and I know who Thomas is. Thomas is ourselves. 

Instead of simply feeling guilty about more-or-less faith, 
consider the important role doubt has to play in our spiritual 
life. 

Think of it this way. A small child who accepts without 
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question what a parent says does not 


really have faith. Genuine faith can hap- 
pen only after we have experienced dis- 
appointment, when we've lived through 


the pain of broken promises. Faith is pos- 


sible only for people who have had their 


innocence shattered. Faith is possible 


only for those who have doubted. 
What are some good things to be said 


_ for doubt? For one thing, doubt requires a 
_ certain kind of courage, especially when 
- everyone around us is a believer. To 


doubt is to weigh the evidence for our- 


selves when we think people around us 


_ are deluding themselves. True faith can- 


not exist when doubt 
isn’t around to ask the 
hard questions. 

Doubt keeps faith 
from becoming rigid 
and sterile. If what we 
believe goes unchal- 
lenged for a long time, 
we have no incentive 
to learn, to grow. 

There is something else to be said for 
doubt. There are plenty of people willing 


- to tell us what to believe, what to do. 


Doubt keeps us from simply swallowing 
what someone tells us is true. 

So doubt has its place. But doubt also 
has its limitations. 

In John’s Gospel, when Doubting 
Thomas sees the risen Jesus, he exclaims, 
“My Lord and my God!” Jesus answers: 
“Have you believed because you have 
seen me? Blessed are those who have not 
seen and yet have come to believe.” 

“Seeing is believing,” goes the old 
saying. But the account in John’s Gospel 
disputes the old saying. Seeing is not be- 
lieving. I once heard a Nigerian Christian 
illustrate this truth. We go to see a magic 
show, he said. We watch the magician 
do all kinds of wondrous things — pull 
rabbits from a hat, make things disap- 
pear, saw a lady in half. We see it, but 
we do not believe it. Seeing is not 
believing. 

Religious belief is more than allowing 
our senses to persuade us, more than in- 
tellectual assent. I believe dinosaurs once 
roamed the earth, but that belief doesn’t 
affect my day-to-day existence. I believe 
George Washington crossed the 
Delaware, but that belief doesn’t change 
my life. 
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Some positive 
— and negative — 
words about doubt 


Belief in God and in Jesus Christ is 
something different. So is believing in 
the resurrection, whether we believe it 
more or believe it less. This kind of be- 
lieving is, as Frederick Buechner has put 
it: ... less a position than a journey, less 
a realization than a relationship. It 
doesn’t leave you cold like believing the 
world is round. It stirs your blood like 
believing the world is a miracle. It af- 
fects who you are and what you do with 
your life like believing your house is on 
fire or somebody loves you. 

The real test of faith, after all, is not 
what one believes or doesn’t believe. 
The real test of faith is 
what one does. Some 
have called faith a 
leap. You’re hanging 
out a third-storey win- 
dow with the room 
behind you on fire. 
Down below a man 
holds out his arms. 
“Jump! I'll catch 
you,” he shouts. You can believe with all 
your heart he will indeed catch you. You 
can even say it, “I believe you will catch 
me.” But if you never jump, you are no 
better off than if you don’t believe at all. 
Faith is the jump. 

There are some good things to be said 
for doubt. But in the end, doubt by itself 
isn’t enough. Anybody can play it safe. It 
doesn’t take much character to stand on 
the sidelines and be cynical about every- 
thing. Maybe one of the reasons people 
opt for doubt over faith is that doubt 
doesn’t cost anything. Faith requires not 
only thought but effort. Faith in Christ, in 
fact, demands everything of us — our 
heart, our mind, our life. 

But that faith doesn’t simply demand 
everything. It gives everything. It gives 
our life purpose and meaning. It gives us 
joy even when sorrow comes our way. It 
gives us a peace the world cannot give, 
nor can it take away. 

This is what Easter faith really is — not 
so much something we choose to believe 
as it is a gift. It’s the grace to trust the 
leap of life is not into a void, that, in the 
end, our lives are securely embraced by 
the everlasting arms of a loving God. 4 


Kenneth Gibble is a free-lance writer living in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Holy Land 
and Egypt 


with 5-day Nile Cruise 
Oct. 17 - Nov. 3 
with Dr. Eric Beggs 
of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246 - L3V 6J6) 
Arrangements by Rostad Tours 
Calgary, Alberta 


Toll free: 1-800-361-8687 
(S300 discount until April 25) 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 

Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


“BECOMING A FAITHFUL PEOPLE” 


A one-day conference of 
theological concern 
at 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, York Mills 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Toronto 
Monday, May 13 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
with 
Dr. Diogenes Allen 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


To register, or for more information, 
phone: (416) 233-8591 
Organizing Committee: Dr. Clyde Ervine, 
Dr. Stephen Farris, Dr. John Vissers 
and Dr. Stanley Walters 


Youth in Mission 
Plans for this summer: 


International trips to: 

¢ Cuernavaca, Mexico, from August 
17 to September |, for up to 20 
people, 13 years and up. Cost $2,200. 
A cross-cultural experience involving 
discussion, reflection and getting out 
into the community. Group 
applications are encouraged. 

* Malawi, Africa, from July 14 to July 
31, for 10 people, ages 18 and up. 
Cost $6,500. A trip which will look at 
the issues of health, education, youth 
and children in a developing country. 


Deadline for trip applications: 
April 15, 1996. 


And some interesting Canadian 
projects in the works. 


For more information, or an application 
form, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
94 Calvin Chambers Road 
Thornhill, Ontario L4J 1E7 
Phone/Fax: (905) 889-1644 


Grandp 


by Sarah Van Lange 


always thought my grandparents 

would live forever, so I never really 

noticed their love for me. 

“Dr. Harper to O.R. Dr. Harper to 
O.R.,” was ringing across the P.A. in 
West Water General Hospital. 

“Do you think he will be OK, Mom?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know, Sarah, but I pray he 
will,” she replied. 

I have never seen her so scared. She 
has good reason, I guess. It is her father, 
after all. Will I be sitting here in 40 
years, praying that my father will live 
through the night? It is a scary thought, 
losing your loved ones. I hope my par- 
ents never die. 

“Sarah, Aunt Jenny and I are going to 
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get a cup of coffee. We will be back in a 
while,” said Mom. The two of them went 
down the hall. 

“This place smells,” 


When I got to the room, I saw my 
mother holding my grandfather’s hand. 
He was alive. He hadn’t died. But, then, I 

realized, he is going to 


id Jeff, olde die one day. I walked 
ah si ; A teenager int the San and stood 

“Jeff, they save lives reflects on life beside my mother. 
here, Mrepledw ii ihe and love as “Hi, Sarah!” said the 


place has a right to 
smell a bit.” 

“Tt just smells weird. 
Almost spooky.” 

A nurse wheeled a 
young girl down the hall on a stretcher. 

“Do you think Grandpa is going to be 
OK?” I questioned. 

“T don’t know. Why do you keep ask- 
ing me questions I can’t answer?” huffed 
Jeff. There was a si- 
lence that seemed to 
last for hours. 

“I feel so helpless. 
Grandpa is in there 
fighting for his life, 
and we can’t do any- 
thing to help him.” 

Mom and Aunt Jen- 
ny came walking down 
the hall and were ap- 
proached by a nurse. 
Then, they walked into 
a room. 

“Mom walked into 
that room. Should we 
follow her?” I asked 
Jeff. 

“No, we should 
leave Aunt Jen and 
Mom alone.” 

“I’m going in,” I 
replied. I got up and 
walked toward the 
room. As I looked 
through the window, I 
thought of what I 
might see — my 
grandfather’s body or 
him awake and talking. 


death confronts 
her grandfather 


comforting voice of my 
grandfather. 

“Are you OK now, 
Grandpa?” I asked him. 

My brother walked 
into the room just as my grandfather 
responded. 

“You know something, Sarah? I’m 
not afraid to go any more. I now realize I 
have family up there if I go and down 
here if I stay. Whichever way things turn 
out, I'll always be with the people I 
love.” 


Sarah Van Lange, 15, who attends Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, won the Gordon T. John- 
son Award for Excellence in Communica- 
tions for a short story at the Grade 9 level at 
Earl Haig Secondary School, North York, 
Ont. 


Such Madness 


such madness 

stripped whipped derided 
nailed to a cross with murderers 
he dies not for his own sin 


such cataclysm 

the sun withheld its brightness 
rocks split asunder 

the temple veil ripped in two 


such omnipotence 

healing the wounds of Adam 
bursting forth from death 

he lives that we might be made alive 


such madness indeed 


—Joan Bond 
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A Christian Minister 
and Physician 
Responds to 

the Challenge 


_ by Kathy Cawsey 


ries for death really mean ‘I want to talk about this,’” says Dr. John 
Scott, director of the Ottawa Regional Palliative Care Unit. Scott, 
also a Presbyterian minister, is in the forefront of the debate on eu- 
thanasia. He believes the cry “I want to die” is really a cry for help, 
and that Christians should be active in promoting caring alternatives 
to euthanasia. 

Scott says “I want to die” is not a logical request but a lament. Our society has 
denied the human need for lament to the point where we mistake a lament for a 
death-wish. 

“The lament I hear on my patients’ lips is a passionate expression of total pain.... 
The lament begins as a repetitive description of the sources of suffering, a listing of 
complaints,” Scott writes in his article “The Lies Behind Euthanasia,” printed in Jn- 
tercessors for Canada, April/May 1994 issue. “[But] despite its frequent repetition of 
the word or symbol of death, the lament is, in fact, a cry for life. Its emotional content 
demands and invites human relationships.” 

Scott says people who are dying cry out because they are afraid no one is listening 
to them. They feel they are a burden to society and to their families, and they view 
death as a way to relieve that burden. They are afraid of being left alone to die by 
themselves. 

And Scott maintains we should not respond by saying, “OK, here’s a needle,”’ but 
we should answer the message beneath their cry. 

“Our response, at any time, is not to offer a needle but to reach out,” he states. 
“That’s not to say the desire for death isn’t legitimate. But we need to deal with it, not 
grant the wish. [Dying people are] wondering about existence and dying. They want 
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John Scott believes 


the church must 
participate not only 
in the fight against 
euthanasia but in 
setting an example 
of compassionate 


care for the dying 
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to know they’re still needed, they still have a contribution to 
make, they’re still loved.” 

In our society, the concept of lament is foreign and unfamil- 
iar. We grieve quietly or suppress our feelings; hence, we often 
misinterpret laments, thinking they are logical demands. Yet, 
one study of people with severe spinal cord injuries shows that 
during the initial stages of grieving, 95 per cent would choose 
suicide. Five years later, only 5 per cent would. 

“T’m convinced it’s not the dying asking for [euthanasia] but 
those who are afraid to die,” Scott states. “Suicide is rare in 
cancer patients, even when the strength and means are 
available.” 

Many people fear the physical pain that accompanies a ter- 
minal illness. But Scott says palliative care is good enough 
these days to relieve pain completely without dulling a pa- 
tient’s mental capability. “One young person came into pallia- 
tive care demanding death. Within days of symptom control 
and being listened to, he said: ‘I’m so glad you didn’t listen to 
[my requests for death]. I was just so frightened I wanted to 
die.’” Scott says, “Stories like these are repeated hundreds 
of times.” 

Health and Welfare Canada defines palliative care as “active 
compassionate care directed toward improving the quality of 

life for the dying.” When therapies are no longer 

effective and the patient would die any- 

way, palliative care takes over to 
decrease suffering and in- 
crease the quality of life. 

Often this means caring 

the patient at 
home, with fam- 
and 


' 


te 


if 


friends a part of the process. Contrary to the arguments of — 
many pro-euthanasia advocates, palliative care is also econom- — 
ically viable, since it ends costly treatments which “frantically 
try to prolong life.” 

“Saying it’s not worthwhile doing more treatment is not 
the same as saying life is no longer worthwhile,” Scott says. 
“Palliative care is not a choice for death but a recognition that 
death is approaching and we can’t fight it any more.” 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is part of a coalition of 
churches fighting the trend in our society toward the accep- 
tance of euthanasia. The report of the majority of the Special 
Senate Committee on Euthanasia and Assisted Suicide recently 
upheld the coalition’s stance on euthanasia, stating: “Legalizing 
assisted suicide could undermine respect for life which ... 1s 
the most universally accepted value in society.” 

“The Christian biblical view leaves no room for euthana- 
sia,” Scott declares. “By definition, life is worth living. It’s 
wrong for the church even to pose the question [of euthanasia] 
— it presumes there is a point at which life is no longer worth 
it, at which life is no longer human.” 

Scott believes the church must participate not only in the 
fight against euthanasia but in setting an example of compas- 
sionate care for the dying. “We tend to avoid discussions 
around death even though we, of all people, should be open to 
discussion,” Scott comments. “We need to get our hands dirty 
and give practical help for the sick and the dying. When we 
have the privilege of caring for someone at the end of his or her 
life, it’s not just a duty but a gift ... We are actually the ones 
receiving; we are in the presence of God.” 

If assisted suicide were legalized, people against euthanasia 
worry that many patients would feel pressured to choose death 
— whether because they feel they are an emotional or eco- 
nomic burden, or because they have been given the message 
their life has no meaning. 


WE BELIEVE THAT our relationship with our 
Creator cannot be broken. However death is understood 
and experienced, we cannot die alone. Both in life and in 
death, we are subject to the sovereignty of God who claims us 
(I Samuel 2:6; Psalm 9:3; Romans 8:35ff). The reality of death is 
subordinate to the reality of the sovereign love of God made manifest in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus the Christ (Romans 6:4ff). “In death we 
commit our future confidently to God” (Living Faith, 10:4)... 

Death attacks our dignity as a child of the creator God, fashioned in God’s image. 
The power of death in all its aspects is, therefore, to be resisted. Yet there can be a point 
beyond which the attempt to delay the death of a physical organism is unwarranted 
because of the effects this attempt has on a person, and because it constitutes an indignity to him or to 
her. We support life but do not seek to prolong the process of death. 

The Christian stewardship of life requires us to preserve and care for that life. Suffering does not destroy 
the meaning of life nor does it necessarily obliterate hope. Even m the most difficult circumstances, witness can be 
made to this meaning and hope, both by the dying and by those who attend them. However, to suggest that there is a time 
“under heaven” both to live and to die means that while saying no to euthanasia (the direct termination of life) we can 
say yes to dying with dignity. 


Furthermore, anti-euthanasia activists fear the “slippery 

slope’ — that changes in the law with regard to competent 

people could lead to changes in the law for incompe- 

tent people, and that society could decide some- 

one mentally challenged or chronically (but 

not terminally) ill has a “poor quality of 
life’ as well. 

“Some people actually feel guilty 

about wanting to live,” Scott 

says. “The church 

needs to say, Here, 

we treasure 

your 


— from the 1994 report on euthanasia adopted by the General Assembly 
“as a beginning to further study and referred to presbyteries and sessions ...” 
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life until the end and we are committed to making the rest of 
your life as full and meaningful as possible.” 


| For more information on The Presbyterian Church in Can- 


ada’s stance on euthanasia, contact Justice Ministries at 


_ 50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7. A videotape 


called Ending the Journey: The Euthanasia Debate, pro- 
duced by the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, can be bor- 
rowed through the resource centre at 50 Wynford Drive by 
calling (416) 441-1111. 


Holland 


Netherlands. In the recent debate over euthanasia in 

Canada, the Special Senate Committee on Euthana- 
sia and Assisted Suicide looked to Holland to analyse the evo- 
lution and the repercussions of authorized euthanasia. The 
committee found that the “slippery slope” argument of anti- 
euthanasia activists has some merit: over the past 20 years, 
euthanasia in Holland has moved be- 
yond the guidelines and limitations 


fi hile no Western democracy has officially legalized 
j euthanasia, euthanasia is legal in practice in the 


A look at outlined in the beginning. 
Holland, Although the Dutch Parliament 
never ratified a bill legalizing eu- 
- country thanasia, in 1984, the Supreme Court 
in which it ruled that if guidelines established by 
the Royal Dutch Medical Association 
is legal to were followed, doctors would be free 
practise from charges of criminal liability if 
euthanasia they practised euthanasia. The guide- 


lines which doctors must follow be- 
fore using a defence of “medical 
necessity” in euthanasia cases are as follows: 
¢ The request for euthanasia must come from the patient and 
must be entirely voluntary, well-considered and persistent; 
¢ The request must be based on full information being avail- 
able to the patient; 
¢ There must be intolerable suffering with no prospect of 
improvement; 
¢ Other alternatives to alleviate the suffering must have been 
considered and found ineffective; and, 
* The euthanasia must be performed by a doctor who has con- 
sulted an independent colleague. 

In practice, however, euthanasia has moved beyond the 
strict limitations established in the beginning. In the “Chabot” 
case, in which a doctor helped kill a woman following the 
death of her two sons, the Supreme Court accepted that a per- 
son need not be terminally ill to request assisted suicide and 
ruled that a person with severe mental suffering could obtain an 
assisted suicide. 

According to a new law passed in 1994, euthanasia remains 
illegal, but doctors can avoid prosecution by filling out a ques- 
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¢ Canadian Parliament abolished the offences of suicide and 
attempted suicide. 


e Under the direction of Dr. Nachum Gal, nurse Barbara 
Howell injected a lethal dose of morphine into a severely 
brain-damaged infant. 


¢ Dr. Perry admitted giving morphine injections to his father 
who was dying of cancer and admitted that these injections 
may have hastened his death. 


¢ David Lewis admitted assisting in the suicides of eight 
people with AIDS. 


¢ Two of Dr. Peter Graff's patients died of repeated doses 
of morphine and Valium. The College of Physicians and 

Surgeons ruled Dr. Graff's method of treatment was 

unacceptable; however, no criminal charges were laid. 


¢ The Quebec Superior Court ruled that turning off a respirator 
at a terminally ill patient’s request was not a criminal offence. 


¢ The Corporation Professionnelle des Médicins du Québec 
reprimanded and disciplined a physician after he had given 
an AIDS patient a lethal injection; however, no criminal 
charges were laid. 


* A Toronto nurse, Scott Mataya, was convicted of administer- 
ing a noxious substance to a patient who began to convulse 
and vomit after the withdrawal of his ventilator. 


¢ An Ontario physician was given a three-year suspended 
sentence after pleading guilty to administering a lethal 
injection to a cancer patient. 


e The Supreme Court of Canada dismissed an appeal by 
Sue Rodriguez, a woman with ALS, who requested a 
physician-assisted suicide. 


Time-line of Canadian Developments and Events 


¢ The Canadian Medical Association voted against euthanasia. 


¢ Robert Latimer was given the mandatory minimum sentence 
of life imprisonment for the second-degree murder of his 
daughter, Tracy, who was born with a severe form of 
cerebral palsy. 


¢ Cheryl May Myers and Michael William Power were given 
suspended sentences after they pleaded guilty to 
manslaughter for suffocating Myers’ terminally ill father. 


¢ Jean Brush pleaded guilty to manslaughter in the death of 
her husband who suffered from Alzheimer’s disease. 


{Source: “Of Life and Death,” the report of the Special Senate 
Committee on Euthanasia and Assisted Suicide, Appendix D.] 
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tionnaire outlining the circumstances of the death. The ques- 

tionnaire states in its preamble: “Death does not have to be im- 

minent, nor must the patient be terminally ill. A person who is 

psychiatrically ill is allowed to request euthanasia. Mercy 
killing is also allowed without the patient’s consent if the per- 
son is unable to communicate.” 

Furthermore, with a voluntary reporting system, doctors are 
rarely prosecuted. Physicians only report those cases where it is 
clear the guidelines have been respected. 

The recent study Euthanasia and Other Medical Decisions 
Concerning the End of Life, also known as the Remmelink 
Report, outlined these findings (in 1990, the population of 
Holland was 15 million): 
¢ 2,300 cases of active voluntary* euthanasia were committed 

in 1990, 400 cases of assisted suicide. 

e 1,040 cases, or 0.8 per cent of all deaths in Holland, were 
non-voluntary euthanasia (the physician prescribed, provided 
or administered a medicine with the deliberate aim to hasten 
the end of life, though the patient had made no explicit re- 
quest for euthanasia). 

¢ 14 per cent of patients whose lives were ended without their 
explicit request were not incompetent. 

* 62 per cent of patients whose lives were terminated without 
their explicit request had never given any indication regard- 
ing termination of life. 

¢ 8,100 patients (in addition to those who died of active eu- 
thanasia) died after pain medication was given with the effect 
of shortening life. The de- ’ 
cision to administer the med- 
ication was not discussed with A Lament 
27 per cent of fully competent 
patients who died this way. 


I am deeply troubled and close to death; 
I am as good as dead and completely helpless. 


euthanasia), whether or not they had requested death, the num- 
ber could be as high as 25,300 deaths, or 19.6 per cent of total 
deaths in 1990 [Source: John Fleming, Southern Cross 


Bioethics Institute, Australia]. Richard Fenigsen, a Dutch. 
cardiologist, argues there were 14,691 cases of non-voluntary’ 
euthanasia in 1990, or 11.3 per cent of the total number: 


of deaths. 

During the recent debates on euthanasia in Canada, the 
majority report of the Special Senate Committee on Euthanasia 
and Assisted Suicide stated: “Legalization [of euthanasia] 
could result in abuses, especially with respect to the most 
vulnerable members of society.... The Netherlands experience 
illustrates that guidelines are not always followed ... A society 
cannot adopt a policy permitting assisted suicide without initi- 
ating a process that may be difficult to control.” 


* “Active euthanasia” exists when death is the result of a positive act 
(prescribing a fatal drug). “Passive euthanasia” exists when death is 
the result of a wilful omission (withdrawing or withholding treatment). 
“Voluntary euthanasia” exists when death is the result of a rational 
decision of the patient. “Non-voluntary euthanasia” occurs if the act is 
executed without the patient’s consent. “Assisted suicide” means the 
doctor provides the means for death but does not participate in the 
death itself. In Canada, voluntary passive euthanasia is the only kind 
of euthanasia that is now legal. [Source: “Reading From the Same 
Dictionary” by Jonn Cambridge, in Faith Today, July/August 1995] 


Sources for this article: Inter- 
view with Dr. John Scott, direc- 
tor of palliative care in Ottawa; 
the proceedings of the Special 
Senate Committee on Euthana- 


¢ Three-quarters of general 
practitioners and about two- 
thirds of specialists reported 
their most recent experience 
with euthanasia or assisted 
suicide as a “natural death” in 
their official report. 

¢ No written records of the de- 
cision-making process were 
available in 40 per cent of 
the cases of active voluntary 
euthanasia. 

¢ Some doctors admitted to giv- 
ing fatal injections to severely 
disabled new-borns. It is 
estimated this occurs five to 

10 times a year. 

The figures in the Remmelink 
Report, however, were based on 
a narrow definition of euthana- 
sia. When the definition is 
widened to include those pa- 
tients who died at the hands of a 
physician (active or passive 
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I am no better off than those in the grave, 

those you have forgotten and no longer help. 

You have put me in the deepest and darkest grave; 
your anger rolls over me like ocean waves. 

You have made my friends turn in horror from me. 
1 am a prisoner who cannot escape, 

and I am almost blind because of my sorrow... 
Each morning I pray to you, Lord. 

Why do you reject me? Why do you turn from me? 
Ever since I was a child, 

I have been sick and close to death. 

You have terrified me and made me helpless. 

Your anger is like a flood! 

And | am shattered by your furious attacks 

that strike each day and from every side. 


My friends and neighbours 


have turned against me because of you, 
and now darkness is my only companion. 


-— Psalm 88:3-9, 13-18 (CEV) 


sia and Assisted Suicide (Hear- 
ings, October 25, 1994); the 
report Euthanasia and Other 
Medical Decisions Concerning 
the End of Life by P. van der 
Maas, J. van Delden and L. Pij- 
nenborg of Erasmus University, 
Rotterdam; the video Ending 
the Journey: The Euthanasia 
Debate produced by the Evan- 
gelical Fellowship of Canada; 
the book Euthanasia: Dying for 
Leadership by Anne Mullens 
(The Atkinson Charitable Foun- 
dation, 1994); and Euthanasia 
and Assisted Suicide, the brief- 
ing book for Canadian legisla- 
tors, produced by the Campaign 
Life Coalition. Ta 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid 
Laurier University, Waterloo, Ont., 
and attends Knox Church in 
Waterloo. 
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CAMP 


KUMMONIWANNAGO 


his year, dozens of seniors and 

other members of St. Andrew’s 

Presbyterian Church in Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, may not have to distribute 
as many pamphlets about Camp Kum- 
moniwannago. They delivered 10,000 
last year, the successful promotional ac- 
tivity for what became a successful day 
camp initiated by their church. They at- 
tracted 420 campers and provided em- 
ployment for nine young people. With 
momentum from that initial venture car- 
rying on, the camp will have another 
popular community program this year, 
probably over a longer period and with 
more innovative activities. 

In January 1995, the entire church 
staff, full-time and part-time, ordained 
and lay employees, attended a special 
three-day seminar on project manage- 
ment. The experience helped them plan 
efficiently and ensured attention to all the 
necessary details involved in a new ven- 
ture, says Bill Lamont, assistant minister 
whose responsibilities include Christian 
education within the congregation. 

Lamont’s previous experience in out- 
door activities encour- 
aged him to develop the 
camp concept. He pat- 
terned the venture on the 
model of Camp Wanna- 
kumbak, developed by 
Alison McFarlane for the 
nearby Orangeville area. 
He thinks the day camp 
idea is workable for 
many churches. 

McFarlane’s back- 
ground in young people’s 
work and several Chris- 
tian camping experiences 
helped her get the 
Orangeville project un- 
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by Ivor Williams 


derway three years ago. After graduating 
from the University of Waterloo with a 
degree in recreation and leisure activities, 
the Ingersoll, Ontario, native became 
youth director for Tweedsmuir Presbyter- 
ian Church in Orangeville. She noted 


CONGREGATIONS 
HAVE THE RESOURCES 
TO OPERATE 
THEIR OWN 
CAMP PROGRAM 


some of the young people, many with 
camping experience, needed summer 
jobs. There was also a nearby township 
park with suitable facilities. 

The first year’s camp attracted 225 
campers for its seven-week program. 
The second year, 290 attended an eight- 
week program. 

McFarlane believes the leadership to 
carry on the program has been devel- 
oped. She now commutes to Toronto and 


Happy campers at Camp Kummoniwannago 


her studies at Knox College three days a 
week as she prepares for a career in the 
Presbyterian ordained ministry. 

When the Camp Kummoniwannago 
idea was presented to the session of St. 
Andrew’s, the project won quick support, 
and the congregation’s trustees provided 
$3,000 to help get it rolling. Promotion of 
the idea began with the local newspaper 
and 8,000 publicity pieces distributed 
through the schools. The response was 
not encouraging. It was not until the con- 
gregation’s seniors and others took to the 
sidewalks and distributed pamphlets to 
homes in the targeted area that positive 
response was generated. 

About $4,000 in donations from St. 
Andrew’s members provided for the 
camp start-up and the sponsorship for 
children in need. The camp was intended 
to be self-financing. When all the bills 
were tallied up at the end of the summer, 
it proved to be just that, with some of the 
“seed money” left over to help start plan- 
ning for the next year’s program. 

The Laurel Creek Conservation Area 
close to the edge of the city of Waterloo 
has an artificial lake suit- 
able for all forms of 
water activities. There is 
an open-sided shelter to 
provide some protection 
from inclement weather 
and also substantial 
recreation areas. Water- 
loo North Presbyterian 
Church, not far from the 
area, offered its facilities 
for the few days when 
weather required activi- 
ties be moved inside. 
(But the summer was 
generally hot and dry in 
that part of Ontario.) 
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Lamont hired camp director Christine 
Grant (with experience in and a love of 
camping, teaching and outdoor activities) 
and eight youth counsellors from St. An- 
drew’s congregation. They were offered 
five dollars an hour with the promise of 
an additional cheque at the end of the 
summer if that became possible. (That 
happened, and each received an addition- 
al two dollars an hour.) 

It was determined that the congrega- 
tion’s insurance policy was adequate to 
provide coverage of five million dollars 
for the campsite activities in the event of 
an accident. 

A three-day retreat at the Crieff Hills 
Community facility, not far from Kitch- 
ener, provided the opportunity for staff to 
plan activities and share responsibilities. 
Lamont wrote job descriptions for each 
position and supervised a curriculum 
using the theme “In Care of Creation.” 
All camp programs adhered to a conser- 
vation theme, following the Bible’s en- 
couragement to maintain stewardship 
over the environment. 

No transportation was provided. Par- 
ents delivered the campers to the conser- 
vation area gates at 8.30 a.m. for the start 
of organized activities at nine o’clock. 
When it was necessary for children to be 
brought earlier, a small, additional 
charge to cover supervision was made. 

The individual cost for two four-day 
camps was $75, or $85 for the five-day 
programs. Children brought their own 
brown bag lunches. On two occasions, 
they made bus trips to the Ontario Science 
Centre in Toronto and to the African Lion 
Safari park about 45 kilometres away. 

Lamont hopes to extend the day-camp 
season by one week this year, running 
from early July though late August. The 
additional week would allow campers to 
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attend through their 13th year. Most of the 
first-year staff would like to return, he 
thinks. Already, he is working on a cur- 
riculum for the morning sessions when 
the group gathers in a “learning” circle. 
The theme will stress care for the environ- 
ment and unity — “unity with people and 
unity with the environment.” 

Lamont hopes to train a company of 
young puppeteers who, through “puppet 
ministry,” will share their design and dis- 
play of puppets in the camp and beyond. 
A canoe-training course may also be of- 
fered. And he would like to see an ex- 
panded friendly contact with the camp at 
Orangeville. 

Each camp session had about 65 


Knox Church 
Acton, Ontario 


Osgoode Church 
Vernon, Ontario 


campers, with a few attending for a sec- 
ond or even third session. That is one 
reason a developing curriculum is 
planned, so those registered for an ex- 
tended period would not repeat the same 
learning process. 

Lamont spent a lot of time at Camp 
Kummoniwannago last summer and 
hopes to do the same this year. But he 
won't be the only adult around. Each 
day, a mobile senior volunteers to be on 
hand — a gaffer, who may be needed to 
go for supplies, to transport a child, or to 
undertake any necessary chore. That role 
proved to be essential. 

Is the idea of such a day camp work- 
able for other churches? Similar physical 
(and, sometimes, unused) facilities exist 
in centres across Canada. And there is a 
lot of unused and, perhaps, unrecognized 
youth talent in congregations. There is 
also a lot of experience developed at 
Camp Wannakumbak, Camp Kummoni- 
wannago and other Presbyterian camps 
available for the asking. Perhaps, it is only 
the initiative that needs developing. & 


Ivor Williams is a member of Westmount 
Church, London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor to the Presbyterian Record. 
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Proclaim the Jubilee 


Canadians are bombarded daily with economic facts and figures. The 
_ numbers quoted in the news are so huge that we find them hard to imagine, 
_ much less understand. We often feel powerless in front of the issues of debt, 
_ deficit, reduced spending and international finance. Canadians are being told: 
_ "The debt has to be paid. We have to cut spending. Free markets are the best 
_ medicine for developing countries. The debt has to be paid first, there's no 
arguing with that." In fact it’s not that way at all. The Old Testament speaks 
clearly about debt and debt forgiveness. Leviticus 25:8-24 tells people to 
_ celebrate a Year of Jubilee, when debts are forgiven and land is returned to 
_ the original owners. 


: The Third World War has alreacy stated—a 
Ref. silent war. Instead of soldiers dying there are 
* children. It is a war over the foreign debt 
— Susan George, Fate Worse than Debt 


| For people living in the so-called "developing countries," economic issues 
like debt payment and the accompanying reduction in public spending mean 
schools closing, food shortages, and poor health care. The amount that poor 
nations owe outside creditors has more than tripled since the 1970s, and 
pressure to repay it has had a cruel effect on living conditions for millions of 
people. International financial institutions like the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) have forced governments to adopt 
Structural Adjustment Policies. Making these large changes to economies 
may help repay foreign debt, but it hurts average people. Since 1983, the 
Southern debtor nations have transferred almost a trillion dollars to the 
wealthier countries of the North. Governments of southern countries have 
done so by slashing spending for basic education, health care and rural 
services. In simple terms, the world’s poor get even poorer in the attempt to 
meet the debt repayment schedules of the wealthier countries of the North. 
Our sisters and brothers in other parts of the world have told PWS&D that 
being forced to repay debt before meeting the basic needs of people is 
causing terrible pain and suffering. We need to listen to the wisdom of 
Leviticus. 


What the words mean 


Debt—Money owed by individuals 
or governments to banks, other 
governments, or International 
Financial Institutions. 


World Bank—Also known as the 
International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
the World Bank was set up after 
W.W.II to encourage opening 
markets to North American 
investment. The World Bank has 
recorded a surplus every year since 
1947. 


IMF—The International Monetary 
Fund was set up at the same time as 
the World Bank .The role of the 
IMF was to provide short-term 
loans to countries with "temporary" 
cash flow problems. In recent years, 
the role of the IMF has shifted, and 
its assistance is tied to debtor 
countries making radical changes 
and surrendering control over their 
national economies. 


Structural Adjustment Structural 
Adjustment Policies (SAPs) are 
political and economic measures 
designed to open markets to foreign 
investment and increase cash flow 
to service external debt. Most SAPs 
work on several levels. Local 
currency is devalued, spending on 
social programs is cut, and foreign 
investment restrictions are lifted 


Usury—tThe charging of unfairly 
high interest rates on loans. 
Christianity, along with other world 
religions, calls usury a sin. 


Economic Medicine: A Bitter Pill 


In the late 1970s and early ‘80s, prices plunged for goods exported by Southern countries while the price of necessary imports 
increased. Southern governments found themselves caught between reduced income (because of lower prices for their exports), and 
the increasing costs of "modernization"—¢.g. machinery, manufactured goods, and high-tech equipment. To keep imports flowing, 
they took out low-interest loans from Northern lending agencies. At first, it seemed that prices for exported goods would rise again 
and offset the increased costs of imports. But for the most part that has not happened. Some Northern countries raised interest rates 
to counter inflation, and and developing nations had to borrow even more money to meet their payments. Between 1980 and 1994, 
the debt of Southern countries increased to $313 billion from $61.6 billion. Some loans paid for "mega projects" that did little to 
improve the living conditions of the general population. Other loans were misspent by corrupt dictators or used to benefit the rich at 
the expense of the poor. In countries like Ghana, huge dam projects were funded with loans. When all was said and done, tens of 
thousands of families were uprooted by flooding, family farms were destroyed and the debt increased again. Aside from beaurocrats, 
consultants, contractors and relatively few wealthy farmers, the Ghana “mega dam” benefitted few. 


Agencies like the World Bank and the IMF pressure Southern governments to change their economies. Such changes ensure that 
debt payments flow to the industrialized countries of the North. Structural Adjustment Policies (SAPs) force countries to replace 
domestic food crops with export crops and expand export agriculture and resource extraction into new areas. Food self-sufficiency is 
decreased while environmental damage increases. Other economic changes have seen removal of subsidies for basic foods, sharply- 
reduced spending on heath care and education, lay-offs of public employees, and open economies that result in foreign ownership 
and control easier. Even as poverty and misery increase, governments are pressured to increase debt payments. In Uganda, for 
example, the government spends $12 on debt servicing for every dollar spent on health care. According to Professor Al Berry at the 
University of Toronto, in countries that have undertaken these economic reforms, the gap between rich and poor is increasing at a 
faster rate than ever before. 


Reversing Financial Flows 
Developing Nations: Net Transfer of Resources 
In Billions of Dollars 


Flow from Northern Nations 
To Southern Nations 
A Positive Transfer 


e UN World Economic Survey 1989 
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Flow from Southern Nations 
To Northern Nations 
A Net Drain 


Chart Global Ink S< 


For many of the poorest countries, the debt is an impossible burden. Despite agreeing to SAPs that have increased poverty, disease, 
malnutrition and environmental devastation, their debt continues to grow. Every day, $300-million US dollars are paid back by 
developing countries while another $150-million is borrowed. In light of the human costs and the fact that Southern countries have 
more than repaid the principal owed, many economists, church people and other concerned groups around the world believe that 
the rich countries of the North should forgive the debts of the South. Debt ties the hands of Southern people and governments, is 
strangling their economies and draining their resources. If debt were cancelled, the freedom to make lasting social and economic 
changes would be returned to the South. The new stability would be good for the North too, since nations could then work as 
partners on matters like trade. Canada has provided leadership on this issue in the past and forgiven some loans to Latin American 
and Caribbean countries. Other countries, however, are opposed to debt forgiveness. Canadians can apply public pressure by 
voicing their concerns to members of our government before the next G7 meeting in Washington this April. (See back page) 


Partner Responses 


Through PWS&D and its partnership with the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), Canadian Presbyterians 
support the Institute for Development Education. IFDE works to involve common people in economic and social planning. One of 
the effects of modern economic policies is increased migration from the countryside to large cities. Most new city dwellers take up 
residence in slums and shantytowns. Many such areas are not considered "real neighbourhoods” and receive little or no attention in 
government planning. In the slum areas of Madras, India, thousands of families live without access to clean running water, sewers 
or sanitation facilities. IFDE advocates for the recognition of these areas as legitimate communities, with equal rights to municipal 
services and participation in future planning. 


In Malawi, PWS&D supports The Blantyre Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Malawi with your donations and matching funds 
from CIDA. The Blantyre Synod has developed a program that makes small loans to groups of women with ideas for a small 
business. Funds up to the equivalent of $50 (Canadian) are lent to groups of 15 women to begin income-generating activities. One 
such activity involves raising chickens for egg production and sale in local markets. In 1993, $50 would buy 200 chicks and starter 
feed. Now, after austerity measures and currency devaluation caused by structural adjustment, it will buy enough for only 20 chicks. 


Another project of the Blantyre Synod is the Naming'azi Demonstration farm. At Naming'azi, farmers experiment with organic 
fertilizers, cultivation techniques and crop strains that cut down their reliance on commercially-produced fertilizers, which now cost 
more than the average small landholder makes in a year. The Naming'azi demonstration farm is a community response to 
community needs. 


In Guatemala, PWS&D's official partner is Diaconia, the co-ordinating agency for development activities organized by presbyteries 
and local communities. In the mountains of the north-west, the regional presbytery has developed a program for all members of the 
community. The program draws on people’s sense of ethnic identity and history, and provides members with skills, techniques and 
knowledge that can protect them from the effects of economic changes imposed from outside. 


The program combines traditional health education, literacy and soil conservation in an integrated community development 
program. Health promoters are trained in the cultivation and use of medicinal herbs and other plants. Literacy workers base 
their materials on health, nutrition and agriculture themes that participants are familiar with. Agricultural promoters 
demonstrate the use of erosion-control techniques, composting and natural pest and weed control. Members of the 
community are able to reduce their need for increasingly expensive medicines, fertilizers and chemicals. Since the program 
began, costs have lowered and production increased. They report that due to increased production, significantly fewer 
families are being forced to move away to work on large plantations. 


What Can We Do? 


Canadians need to share our concern with the federal 
government about the debt of Southern countries, and the 
unjust poverty that it perpetuates. Photocopy the postcard 
on this page, or write your own letter. Postage to 
members of Parliament is free. Follow up your letter: call 
or write again and ask for a reply. Canada has taken a 
positive stand on this issue before. With public support, 
our government can be a leader on this fundamental 
justice issue. 


Get involved with an organization that does education 
around development issues including debt, such as Ten 
Days for World Development or The Halifax Iniative. 


Encourage members of your congregation to join in study 
and reflection on the causes and effects of unjust debt in 
the South. Ask your minister to make biblical teaching 
on economic justice a subject in worship services. Call or 
write PWS&D for faith based resources 


Sources and Resources 
The Halifax Iniative:A citizens coalition _ that 
encourages the federal government to lead the 
international community in debt reduction. 
#412-1 Nicolas St. 
Ottawa, ON K1N 7B7 


10 Days For World Development: An ecumenical 
network of small community groups-working on global 
development and justice issues. Newcomers welcome! 
Call for the group closest to you: 

77 Charles St. W., Suite 401 

Toronto, ON MSS IK5 

tel (416) 922-0591 


The Inter-Church Coalition on Africa can provide 
several excellent books about debt, structural adjustment 
and economic justice. 

129 St. Clair Ave. W., 

Toronto, ON M4V I1N5 

(416)927-1124 


Hon. Paul Martin: 
Minister of Finance 
House of Commons 
Ottawa, K1A 0A6 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


I am writing because I am compelled by my Christian faith and committment to justice to express my support for a fair 
solution to the debt burden of the world’s poorest countries. Through our partners churches overseas, we hear that growing 
debt is stifling equitable economic growth, social programs and political stability. 


The debt burden costs lives and destroys the environment. It is fundamentally unjust that in 1994, Mozambique and 
Rwanda were obliged to service their multilateral debt instead of using their limited resources to rebuild essential services 
and consolidate peace. The situation cannot continue. The financial drain is unjust, inhumane and contrary to our 
understanding of God’s call to fairness. Structural adjustment policies hit the poorest and most vulnerable members of 
society the hardest. It is a time for Jubilee - a time to invoke the Biblical call to forgive debts and return land to the the 


people (Leviticus 25:9-17). 


I understand a decision will be made at the upcoming World Bank/IMF meetings this month. I urge you to take immediate 
action. With strong leadership, Canada can stand for justice and freedom. 


Sincerely, 


Signature Address 


PWSDevelopments is an educational resource produced and distributed in the Presbyterian Record twice a year by Presbyterian World Service & Development 
with financial support from the Canadian International Development Agency. To receive additional copies of this issue of PH/SDevelopments, or to be placed on a 
standing order (a free subscription), please fill out this form and retum it to: 
Resource Distribution Services 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario, Canada, M3C 1J7 
Name: City/Province: 
Church (if for congregation): Number of copies required: 
Address: Postal Code: 
Tel: Congregational code: 
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by Elizabeth Tayti 


met Rev. Ohemeng Boakye of 

Ghana in 1987 when he came to 

Canada under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches. He was a re- 
source person at Crieff Hills Community 
in Puslinch, Ontario. We kept in touch for 
the next three years. He constantly urged 
me to visit Ghana to see firsthand how 
Ghanaians lived. So my husband, Zoltan, 
and I made what we thought would be an 
educational visit in January 1990. We 
never dreamed we would become active- 
ly involved with that country. 

Our home base was Dormaa Ahenkro 
in the rain forest, near the Ivory Coast 
border and about 515 kilometres inland 
from the capital Accra. We lived in the 
manse and ate the food of the people, 
much of which was donated by congre- 
gations. Their desire to share what little 
they had made a deep impression on us. 
Their spirituality rejuvenated us. 


gowns donated by Leaside Church, Toronto. 
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Matilda, a student at the Dormaa Presbyterian Girls 
Vocational School, Ghana, wears one of the choir 


While there, we learned of the need 
for a girls vocational school to serve the 
Brong Ahafo District. The 34 congre- 
gations under Ohemeng Boakye agreed 
to erect the building with 
three classrooms. We 
would try to obtain fund- 
ing in Canada to pay 
teachers for the first year. 
My husband would 
also purchase sewing 
machines. 

They did their part 
with donated materials 
and volunteer labour. We 
approached many people 
in Canada for funds. Our 
home church, Knox 
in Welland, Ontario, 
arranged for us to have a 
public meeting to tell about the efforts to 
establish this school. Anyone donating to 

] this project received a tax re- 
ceipt. The session also agreed 
to donate four scholarships for 
tuition each year. All this was 
done over and above our con- 
gregation’s allocation to Pres- 
byterians Sharing.... This 
school became Knox’s Ghana 
Connection. 

Meanwhile, the people of 
Dormaa remained busy. They 
called upon village groups in 
the district. Members who had 
moved away were contacted for 
donations of furniture and 
kitchen equipment. The school 
opened in the fall of 1990, 
without the floors installed 
because the students were so 
eager to start. 

Eventually, we suggested 
the school make an application 
to Presbyterian World Service 
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and Development. PWS&D sent funds in 
stages to build more classrooms, put in a 
water storage tank, construct pit toilets, 
purchase stoves, a freezer and a refriger- 
ator, as well as other 
amenities. 

The school has become 
a recognized facility. The 
church office of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ghana 
now pays the salary of the 
principal. Girls come from 
as far away as Kumasi 
and Accra to study. The 
first graduation took place 
in 1994. 

This initial project led 
to Canadian Presbyterians 
becoming involved in a 
variety of other ways. 

In 1991, Rod Lamb, minister then in 
Paisley, Ontario, responded to our appeal 
for theological textbooks for the clerk of 
session at Dormaa who wanted to study 
for the ministry. Westminster Church in 
Paisley paid the large cost of shipping. 

The choir of Leaside Presbyterian in 
Toronto donated used choir gowns for the 
school choir at Dormaa. We delivered 
these on our 1995 trip. As soon as the 
gowns were dedicated, some of the stu- 
dents took them outside, dressed and re- 
turned to give an impromptu presentation. 

We have made three trips to Ghana. 
This recent one was the first time we 
travelled outside the Brong Ahafo Re- 
gion. We saw many places needing 
assistance. Realizing our limitations 
(a couple at 70 years plus), we chose two 
situations to try to assist. 

Mark Lewis, minister of Knox Church 
in Dunnville, Ontario, asked the session 
to take on a one-time project for the vil- 
lage of Tease in the Afram Plains. The 
members agreed, despite already being 
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Church in Dunnville, Ontario. 


involved in fund-raising for renovations 
to their own church. The church school 
students pitched in to raise the money re- 
quired to build a 90,800-litre water stor- 
age tank. The cost is high because the 
cement has to be brought across the 


Large and Active Calgary 
Congregation Seeks 


MINISTER 


to serve all facets of a team ministry with our 


Senior Minister, Reverend Karl English. 


Areas of emphasis include: 
Personal and Spiritual Development for all ages, 
Christian Education and Youth Ministry, 
Leadership Development. 


Please contact: Rev. Karl English, or 
Jim Hope-Ross, Convener, Personnel Team 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
703 HERITAGE DRIVE S.W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA T2V 2W4 


Phone. (403) 255-0001 
Fax (403) 255-1302 


Members of the Tease congregation in Ghana build a 
water storage tank, made possible by funds from Knox 


Volga River to this dry, bar- 
ren area. Members of the 
Tease congregation broke 
stones to make the gravel. 
Many of the men helped dig 
the pit to hold the base of the 
tank. The tank was finished in 
the fall of 1995. Gutters on 
both the manse and the large 
church will fill the tank in the 
rainy seasons. People in the 
village will no longer have to 
walk long distances for water. 
(Coincidentally, the proba- 
tionary minister in charge of 
this district, Twom Barima-K, 
was the student who received 
textbooks from Rod Lamb.) 
We then approached 
David Heath, minister of 
Chippawa Presbyterian. This 
congregation in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
donated funds to restore a beautiful 
church with twin towers in the village of 
Obo, Kwahu Presbytery. This is the first 
building one sees across the valley upon 
entering Obo. The congregation had ren- 


ovated the inside but could not raise 
money for the outside work. With the 
help of Chippawa, the work was com- — 
pleted last summer. 

Young people will respond to the 
challenge of mission if given an oppor- 
tunity. Carolyn Mount, a member of 
Knox Church in Welland, Ontario, put — 
her education on hold for a year to travel 
to Ghana with us this past trip. (She 
raised her own passage and spending 
money.) Carolyn was soon given her 
Ghanaian name, Obaa Yaa, the day of 
the week on which she was born. She 
spent time with Ghanaian young people 
to understand their view of their future. 

Presbyterians are generous people who 
reach out when challenged. Many congre- 
gations, whose stories have not been told, 
have done so already. Other congrega- 
tions can engage in mission projects too. 
PWS&D’s Congregational Initiatives 
Program provides an excellent way in 
helping to make mission happen. [4 


Elizabeth Tayti is a member of Knox Church, 
Welland, Ont. 


ST. DAVID’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


271 GLENMORE ROAD 
KELOWNA, B.C. 


VIV IV6 


St. David’s Presbyterian Church requires a 
second ordained minister to work in a team 
situation, either full-time or part-time. The 
candidate must have experience in and a 
concern for Outreach and Youth Work. 
St. David’s, a growing congregation, has 
recently moved to a new area of the city. 


Please apply to the above address. 
Phone (604) 762-0624 or Fax (604) 868-9214. 
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Think- Tank 


Recommendations Could Change 
the Face of the Presbyterian Church 


n February 25, 1996, 84 Pres- 
byterians from across Canada 
emerged from the Salvation 


Army Conference Centre on Lake Sim- 
coe to make recommendations that, if im- 
plemented, would radically alter life in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

A main thrust of the think-tank report 
is the recommendation that national 
structures be reduced to the barest min- 
imum of services and that presbyteries 
and congregations generate their own 
programs and mission projects. “We will 
be a church of presbyteries and congre- 
gations,” the report states. Synods would 
disappear, to be replaced by presbytery 
coalitions as necessary. General Assem- 
bly would meet every other year to con- 
duct business. On alternate years, there 
would be equivalent gatherings “for 
planning and dreaming.” Congregations 
and regions would be equipped with 
modern communication technology fund- 
ed “from additional financial resources 
obtained from selling redundant church 
real estate.” 

Kathy Cawsey (a university student 
and contributing editor of this magazine) 
attended these meetings and offers her 
view of what happened. 


First, a bit of background. The think- 
tank was the result of a long process of at- 
tempted change that can be traced as far 
back as the Lamp Report in 1969. In 
1991, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
restructured the ministries at 50 Wynford 
Drive. In 1995, the State of the Church 
Committee recommended to General As- 
sembly that national “program staff be 
eliminated in favour of encouraging a net- 
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by Kathy Cawsey 


working of congregations and individuals 

. and a development of regional staff.” 
The 1995 General Assembly also faced 
the controversial issue of cutting staff at 
50 Wynford because of decreased givings 
to Presbyterians Sharing.... As a result, 
Assembly called for a think-tank with the 
mandate “‘to prepare specific proposals for 
the future mission and program priorities 
which need to be carried out at the nation- 
al structure level.” As well, Assembly 
Council stated the think-tank would ex- 
amine and think through “all the key fac- 
tors which contribute to the position in 
which we find ourselves as The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada today, and [come] 
up with a set of proposals that will enable 
our church to set clear priorities and direc- 
tion for the future.” 


What needs to be fixed? 
(in random order) 


¢ Ineffective use of human resources 
(especially laity) 

e Adversarial and procedure-bound 
court systems 

¢ Colleges that don’t provide 
relevant training 

¢ Lack of knowledge of confessional 
standards 

¢ Lack of leadership accountability 
(all levels) 

¢ Ineffective and irrelevant 
structures 

* Communication — antiquated 
language, inefficient flow of 
resources 

¢ Reverence for past models which 
inhibits prophetic, creative 
leadership and prioritization 


Members of the think-tank came from 
applicants nominated by commissioners 
to the 1995 General Assembly and pres- 
byteries, then chosen by the think-tank 
steering committee. Thirty-two were 
women, 72 were men. Thirty-eight of the 
44 presbyteries were represented. Eleven 
national staff and two regional staff also 
attended. The gathering included a rela- 
tively balanced distribution in terms of 
gender, geography, size of congregation, 
clergy and laity, rural and urban. 

John Savage, president of L.E.A.D. 
Consultants Inc. and a minister of the 
United Methodist Church in the United 
States, led and facilitated the think-tank. 
He worked on a consensus model of de- 
cision-making, using a small group 
process to develop the recommendations 
to be presented to General Assembly. 
Unfamiliarity with the consensus model 
(rather than Robert’s Rules) led to confu- 
sion and frustration for some. 

Another source of confusion was the 
definition of “national structure” — 
whether it meant the church across the 
nation or the offices at 50 Wynford 
Drive. In the end, the group decided it 
could not talk about the national struc- 
ture without addressing the problems and 
hopes of the whole church. 

The first few days were spent prepar- 
ing the ground for the decision-making 
process. We worked on developing our 
small groups, discussed the nature of 
dreaming, and talked about corporate 
pain. 

On Thursday, we talked about rela- 
tionships and the expectations we 
brought to our relationship with the 
church. Then we discussed “pinches” 
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Program Priorities 


I Education 

Il Mission 

Empowering Laity 
Teen and Young Adult 
Ministries 

V_ Evangelism 

VI. Spirituality 


and “crunches” — things that irritated 
and upset us. True to form, Presbyterians 
had a lot of these. 

Friday, we synthesized the “crunches” 
into one list of “things that need to be 
fixed” (see sidebar). We talked specific- 
ally about changing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada — what to keep, what 
to let go and what to create. We went 
through an exciting “dreaming” process, 
turning on our right brains and thinking 


about a new structure/non-structure for 


the church in terms of metaphor and 
story. Gradually, we brought our dreams 
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wedding celebrations. It’s a 
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back to reality by working on “how-to” 
and trouble-shooting. 

Some dreams were lost in the process. 
My small group combined with another 
small group and developed an exciting 
model for a new church; but, back in the 
larger group, those models disappeared. 
It was Saturday, and people were con- 
cerned about time — they wanted to get 
into the hard-and-fast planning. 

People began to debate process, so 
John Savage threw the consensus model 
out the window and we returned to oper- 
ating under Robert’s Rules. I believe this 
compromised the process. While we came 
up with some good results in the end, we 
had to do it by resorting to the old systems 
— the ones, we had stated from the begin- 
ning, that were part of the problem. 

By noon on Sunday, we had devel- 
oped a report to be sent to General As- 
sembly. The report identified six 
program priorities (see sidebar). It also 
discussed the methodology for carrying 
out those priorities: communication, 
structure, decentralization and planning. 

We also developed broad methods for 
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“Our structures and programs are 

designed for a time that is past 

and for needs that are changed.” 
— Glen Davis 


“We will be lucky if what we do 
here will last 10 years ... these 
days, we need to design for 
perpetual change.” 

— John Savage 


“selling” the report and for implementing 
the decisions. An implementation com- 
mittee, representative of all regions of 
the country, was established. Members 
of the think-tank convenanted to repre- 
sent the think-tank’s report faithfully 
wherever the need might arise. 


If you would like to read the whole re- 
port, you may receive it on the Internet 
(http://www.presbycan.ca/) or request a 
copy from your presbytery clerk or the 
General Assembly office at 50 Wynford 
Drive, North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 8 
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Presbyterian Evangelist 


by Darlene Russell 


arry Brice likes to tell people God 

can change their lives. It isn’t 
something he only believes. It’s 
something he knows — from experience. 
Larry grew up in Maple, Ontario. He 
had a rocky start at school, entering early 
and failing twice. But by high school, his 
grades were good. Active in the drama 
and music clubs, he was 
also a champion miler in 


sities in the world. I had travelled on 
Boeing 707s half a dozen times in the 
previous three years. And, here, on the 
door was the number 707. The cop made 
a joke about the room number saying, 
‘Look, he’s going to have a good flight 
on this one.’”’ 
In the years that followed, though 
never attempting suicide, 
he sometimes wished for 


track and field. The story death. “This illness cripples 

He graduated with a behind The people,” Larry says. “They 
BA from the University of never get back on their feet. 
Toronto in 1968 and an Presbyterian It’s called a young man’s 
Honours BD from New Church disease. Usually, they have 


College, Edinburgh, in 
1971. Returning from Ed- 
inburgh, he prepared to 
take up graduate work at 
Knox College before enter- 
ing pastoral ministry. 

But in December 1971, Larry’s world 
came crashing down. 

Looking back, he says: “I came home 
completely exhausted — physically and 
emotionally drained. I was a wreck. I 
should have gone to work in the commun- 
ity ... to live a balanced life and get back 
on my feet. But I went right back into an 
academic program at Knox College. By 
Christmas, I had a complete and devastat- 
ing emotional collapse.” It was the begin- 
ning of a long, dark period in Larry’s life. 

“I remember the principal of Knox 
College tried to hospitalize me” he says. 
“T was offended I couldn’t handle my 
own problems. I was withdrawn. I could 
hardly talk. I walked out of the office 
and onto the streets.” 

Later that night, the police picked him 
up on Yonge Street. “I remember the po- 
lice taking me up to the seventh floor of 
The Clarke [Institute of Psychiatry] he 
says. “I had travelled back and forth 
across the Atlantic to study at the height 
of academia at one of the best univer- 
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in Canada’s 
only full-time 
evangelist 


never had a chance to prove 
themselves. I had already 
proven myself something 
of a success. I knew what it 
took to come back.” 

Two years later, 
he found himself at People’s 
Church in Toronto. The minister 
spoke of a miracle-working God 
who hears and answers prayer. 
“IT cried out to God in my heart: 
‘These medications are driving me 
crazy. I don’t know whether I will 
ever be able to work again. I don’t 
know whether I'll ever get into the 
ministry again. My whole future is 
a question mark at best. I don’t 
know whether I'll ever marry, and 
it’s my heart’s desire to find a part- 
ner in life. Please reach down and 
help me out of this pit.’ I cried out 
to God in my heart for some kind 
of miracle in my life.” 

Gradually, things started to im- 
prove. Although he suffers from 
traces of the illness to this day, his 
remission expanded and his health 
became stronger. He began to put 
his life back together. He finished 
his M.Th. in 1975. He earned a 
B.Ed. in 1978. He taught. He 


Karen and Larry Brice with their daughters, Erika 
and Alena, and their dog Meggie. 
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wrote. He worked in a minimum security 
prison. He began to think again about the 
ministry. 

In 1981, Larry was ordained in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
called to Jarvis and Chalmers churches 
in Ontario. He returned to Knox College 
part-time in 1984 to pursue his doctorate, 
graduating in 1988. The next year, his 
book The Gamble of Faith was published 
and he served as moderator of the Pres- 
bytery of Hamilton. 

Personally and professionally, Larry’s 
life was turning around. In 1983, he met 
Karen through a mutual friend. She invit- 
ed him to dinner and the theatre. A year 
later, they were married. 

Both Karen and Larry wanted a fam- 
ily. In the beginning, their plans included 
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both birth and adopted children. But nei- 
ther came. They tried in vitro fertiliza- 
tion. “Karen was pumped full of 
medication,” Larry recalls. “It was an 
emotional roller-coaster for both of us.” 
After three years in the program, the 
couple abandoned their attempts for a 
birth child and focused on adoption. 

They applied to adopt through the 
Ontario Children’s Aid Society and 
Jewels for Jesus, a Christian adoption 
agency. But to no avail. They were dis- 
couraged; but, says Larry, “I never 
thought God wouldn’t answer our 
prayers for children.” 

The answer came in 1990. Through a 
friend, they heard of a couple who had 
adopted a child from Romania. When 
they called to find out more, they learned 
another Romanian tour was planned the 
following month. They decided to take 
the opportunity. There were a dozen 
major documents to prepare. The last one 
came by courier the day before they left. 

Larry calls it a miracle. ““That was the 
story in Romania, too,” he says. “Miracle 
after miracle opened the door for us ... 
We were led by the Holy Spirit to choose 
two girls. It was a special leading of God 
and a terrific adventure.” 

A year or so later, Larry and Karen felt 
their ministry in Jarvis was finished. Larry 
felt a strong call to evangelistic ministry 
but did not see how it would be possible. 
He and Karen had attended a Billy Gra- 
ham School of Evangelism when first 
married. “We went forward and gave our 
lives in complete surrender to Christ,” 
Larry remembers, “to believe his word 
and to obey his leading wherever he led.” 

He says God spoke to him from Psalm 
37 and seemed to say, “Larry, now that 
you ’ve taken this step of commitment, 
you're able to ask others to do the same.” 

Returning home, he began to write 
more evangelistic sermons and invite 
people to respond in a public way. When 
the time came to leave Jarvis, he hoped 
to find a way to combine pastoral and 
evangelistic ministry. But no doors 
opened. 

“God gave me a great desire at that 
point to launch out into full-time evan- 
gelistic ministry, not knowing no one 
had done this for the previous 60 years in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada or 
that it would be very difficult, if not im- 


possible, for me to do this,” he says. 

In 1992, Larry resigned from Jarvis 
and moved the family to the log home — 
they had built at Long Point two years be- 
fore. Together, he and Karen launched Dr. 
Larry Brice Reachout Ministries. He 
stresses they are a partnership, although 
his name appears on the letterhead and his 
face is in the pulpit. “On my own, I could 
never do it,” he says. “Apart, we are both 
frail; but, together, we make one strong 
person and, together, we are determined 
to answer God’s call to evangelism.” 

It was a step of faith. Larry had done 
some advance advertising and generated 
several leads. But when he started, he did 
not have one confirmed booking. His last 
paycheque was spent and savings were 
low. The ministry had no financial 
supporters. 

He planned to support himself be- 
tween bookings by supply teaching in the 
local schools. But in the three years since 
launching Reachout, it has seldom been 
necessary. In the first year, there were 12 
bookings and that has remained steady. 
In addition, he is often a guest speaker or 
pulpit supply on Sunday. Financial sup- 
port has continued to grow. Donations 
make up a greater portion of his income. 

Still, the ministry is not completely 
self-supporting. Family inheritances 
have helped to keep things afloat. “They 
say it takes 15 years to be an overnight 
success as an evangelist,” he jokes. 

The slow growth is hard, but Larry is 
determined to stick it out. He is proud of 
the quality of his ministry and says he is 
confident of the future. 

“I know if I ever get my foot in the 
door, the churches will appreciate this 
ministry.... That’s the hardest part, pre- 
senting yourself as a credible ministry 
that could benefit the church. I know 
when I do get there, the churches benefit. 
I see the results — people giving their 
lives to Christ and churches strengthened 
and renewed.” 

Recently, in Hunter River, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 14 adults and 15 teenagers 
committed their lives to Christ in re- 
sponse to a simple sermon on the text 
John 3:16. As far as Larry Brice is con- 
cerned, that’s what it’s all about. 9 


Darlene Russell is a free-lance writer who 
lives in Dundas, Ont. 
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PCC News 


George Loom honoured — George Loom 
is pictured with his retirement certificate 
marking over 12 years of service as a volun- 
teer in Kenya with the Presbyterian Church 
of East Africa. George served as an adminis- 
trator at Kikuyu and, later, Tumutumu mis- 
sion hospitals. The certificate was presented 
by Rick Fee, adjunct for Africa, International 
Ministries, at a special luncheon at the Nor- 
folk Hotel, Nairobi. 


PCC goes Internet 

he Presbyterian Church in Canada 

now has a home page on the Inter- 
net. Dr. Michael Farris, minister of First 
Church, Winnipeg, who designed and 
established the page, describes it as “a 
way for the church to connect with 
people in a disconnected world.” 

A home page is a location on the In- 
ternet to which people can connect their 
computers via a telephone line. It shows 
people something about the individual or 
organization that posted it. Increasingly, 
churches, like businesses and other 
groups, are establishing home pages to 
present their messages to the public. 

According to Michael Farris, the 
home page will provide a check-in place 
for Canadian Presbyterians on the Inter- 
net. As well, people throughout the world 
will be able to “visit” and find out some- 
thing about The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Among the features of the home 
page will be excerpts from the most re- 


Statue of George Mackay dedicated in Taiwan 


statue of George Leslie Mackay, 

Canadian Presbyterian missionary, 
doctor and educator, was dedicated on 
November 19, 1995, in Tamsui, Taiwan, 
where he worked to improve life in fron- 
tier Taiwan in the late 1800s. 

George Mackay was born in Ontario 
in 1844, the son of Scottish immigrants. 
He grew up in a Calvinist household and 
felt inspired at an early age to preach the 
gospel. After completing training in Ed- 
inburgh, he became the first missionary 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
the Chinese people. 

Mackay arrived in Tamsui on March 
9, 1872, and quickly went to work to 
learn the local dialect. By the time he 
had his first furlough back to Canada in 
1880, he had established 20 small 
churches in northern Taiwan, each with a 
native preacher. 

Mackay believed medical aid was as 
important as spiritual assistance. Many 
local residents, who originally confront- 
ed him, later converted to Christianity 
after Mackay cured their diseases. 
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Tooth-pulling was one of his most im- 
portant services and it is estimated he ex- 
tracted more than 21,000 teeth during his 
years in Taiwan. (Pulling sessions were 
usually preceded by a hymn and fol- 
lowed by a sermon.) Mackay also waged 
a war against malaria, often travelling to 
remote areas to distribute quinine. 

In 1878, Mackay married a local 
woman, Chang Tsung-ming. They had 
two daughters anda son. Their son, 
George William, also devoted his life to 
missionary work and the education of 
people in Taiwan. 

In 1879, an American woman with 
the same surname as Mackay, donated a 
large sum of money which was used to 
build the original Mackay Hospital, next 
to Tamsui Presbyterian Church. 

Mackay went on to establish Oxford 
College (named after his home town of 
Oxford, Ont.) and the Tamsui Girls 
School. The latter met with initial reluc- 
tance, but the school is now looked upon 
as the key that opened the door to educa- 
tion for girls and women in Taiwan. 


cent issue of the Presbyterian Record. 

Farris expects most ministers and 
church leaders will eventually be con- 
nected to the Internet. “I dream of some- 
one in every congregation who can be in 
touch with a national web of resources, 
people and support,” he says. 

Farris points out, however, that while 
relying heavily on technology, we must 
also remember “the heart of the faith is 
not an uplink but an incarnation. We 
still have to care and share the gospel 
face-to-face.” 

The Presbyterian home page is sup- 
ported by the Experimental Fund. At the 
General Assembly in Charlottetown in 
June, Farris will display the home page 
and demonstrate ways the church can 
use e-mail and the Internet. 

The address for the Presbyterian 
home page is http://www.presbycan.ca/. 
E-mail can be sent to pccadmin@ 
presbycan.ca. 


On June 2, 1901, Mackay died of 
throat cancer. On his request, he was 
buried in the cemetery behind Oxford 
College so that he could remain with the 
Taiwanese people. 


Anna Mackay and Ross Mackay (pictured left) 
unveiled a statue of their grandfather, George 
Leslie Mackay, at the dedication service held 
in Tamsui, Taiwan, November 19. Pictured 
with them are Hugh Stephens, director of the 
Canadian Trade Office in Taipei, and his wife. 
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College convocations 

he 152nd Convocation of Knox Col- 

lege will take place in Convocation 
Hall, University of Toronto, on Wednes- 
day, May 15. Professor Donald Smith 
will be the convocation speaker. Doctor 
of Divinity (honoris causa) degrees will 
be conferred upon Rev. P. A. (Sandy) 
McDonald, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dartmouth, N.S., and Rev. Tom 
Gemmell, principal clerk of General 
Assembly. 

The 129th Convocation of The Pres- 
byterian College will be held at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, on Thursday, May 9, at 8 p.m. 
Ian S. Rennie, distinguished professor of 
church history at Ontario Theological 
Seminary, Toronto, will be guest speak- 
er. He will also be the speaker at the 
Graduates Lecture, to be held the same 
day at 10:30 a.m. The Graduates Lunch- 
eon will take place at noon. Doctor of 
Divinity (honoris causa) degrees will be 
conferred upon Ian S. Rennie and Rev. 
Gordon J. Matheson, minister of Zion 
Church, Charlottetown. 


Statue of Margaret Wilson on the move ... again 


n 1993, the session of Knox Church, 

Waterdown, Ontario, supported by the 
Presbytery of Hamilton, petitioned the 
119th General Assembly to order the 
statue of Margaret Wilson be “restored 
forthwith to its former place of prom- 
inence in the rotunda of Knox College.” 
Three years and a few petitions and rec- 
ommendations later, a special commis- 
sion has recommended the statue be 
moved to “‘a place which is open to the 
public but not the first thing encountered 
by a visitor on entering the college.” 

Margaret Wilson, a 17th-century 
Scottish Covenanter, was tied to a stake 
and drowned when the tide of Scotland’s 
Firth of Solway came in. The statue de- 
picts her bare-breasted and bound. In 
1992, it was moved from its site in the 
rotunda to a boardroom because it was 
considered by some to be insensitive to 
women and victims of sexual abuse. 

In 1994, voluntary contributions from 
commissioners to the 120th General As- 
sembly and friends of the college raised 
the necessary funds to move Margaret 
back to the rotunda. The following year, 


Knox College did not relocate the statue, 


but, instead, petitioned the 121st General 


Assembly to reconsider the action of the 
previous Assembly until the opinions of 
the Knox senate could be heard. The 


[21st General Assembly referred the 


matter to a special commission. 

The special commission met several 
times last fall and presented its final re- 
port on January 17. The commission 
found that “the situation regarding the 
statue of Margaret Wilson need not have 
arrived at Assembly and need not have 
taken years to resolve had all the parties 
been willing to listen to each other.” The 
commission recommended the senate of 
Knox College “proceed with appropriate 
speed and planning” to restore Margaret 
to a more visible location and left the de- 
cision on the final placement to the sen- 
ate. The commission also recommended 
that explanations of the martyrdom of 
Margaret Wilson and the history of the 
Covenanters be placed near the statue. 

The Knox senate has agreed to move 
Margaret down the hall from the board- 
room to a site visible from the rotunda. 


Kamloops Presbytery urges ban 
on land-mines 


It’s definitely not Calvin Klein — A billboard alongside a busy street in London, 
Ont., has recently been bringing messages to the community from nearby 
Oakridge Presbyterian Church. The billboard is a project of the church’s mission 
and outreach committee, intended to bring name recognition of Oakridge as a 
community church. The billboard is also credited with having brought a new 
family into the congregation and for, what associate minister Peter Coutts calls, 
an “unusual and surprising’ increase in church school enrolment. 

(Photo: Ivor Williams) 
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ollowing its January meeting held in Penticton, 

B.C., the Presbytery of Kamloops issued a 
news release expressing its strong opposition to 
the production and use of anti-personnel mines. 
“In many countries in the world,” the presbytery 
said, “war continues to take its toll through the 
killing and maiming of innocent children, women 
and men because of left-over anti-personnel land- 
mines. These deadly weapons indiscriminately kill 
and maim as many as 26,000 children and adults 
each year when they are inadvertently detonated.” 

The news release also pointed out that “areas 
that have been mined are lost to farming and de- 
velopment. This situation is a serious impediment 
to the development efforts of many agencies.” 

The presbytery urged the federal government to 
“take decisive action by destroying its own stock- 
pile of land-mines and by declaring a ban on their 
production, export and use.” The presbytery 
planned to contact members of the cabinet and 
local MPs with their concerns, and encourage local 
congregations to take action on the issue. 
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Other News 


Wood Lake Books starts 
affiliate company 

ne of Canada’s largest religious pub- 

lishers is entering the trade market. 
Wood Lake Books of Winfield, B.C., has 
started a new affiliate company, North- 
stone Publishing. “Our goal with North- 
stone is to provide high quality products 
promoting positive social and spiritual 
values,” says publisher David Cleary. 
“We are publishing books that will ap- 
peal to new ‘seekers,’ those people who 
are searching for spiritual grounding but 
who are not necessarily looking in the 
traditional religious venues.” 

“T’m fundamentally optimistic about 
this,’ says Northstone’s president, Bon- 
nie Schlosser. “We have a track record 
of success, much of it based on the fact 
we have been able to stay in touch with 
grassroots wants and needs.” 

Northstone’s affiliate, Wood Lake 
Books, will continue to publish books 
and resources for the church and reli- 
gious store markets. 


David Cleary, publisher, and Bonnie 
Schlosser, president, Northstone Publishing. 


John Updike gives first reading in Canada 


n the evening of February 12, at 

Convocation Hall, University of 
Toronto, celebrated American author 
John Updike gave his first public reading 
in Canada to a near capacity audience. 

Updike — author of 17 highly ac- 
claimed novels, as well as collections of 
short stories, literary criticism, at least 
two books of poems and numerous es- 
says and reviews — is intimidating only 
in the prolific diversity and consistent 
excellence of his work. For that work, 
he has won the Pulitzer Prize, the Na- 
tional Book Award, the American Book 
Award, the National Book Critics Circle 
Award and, most recently, the Howells 
Medal from the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 

In person, he is gracious and humble, 
a tall man with a head of snow-white 
hair (he is in his 60s) and the de- 
meanour of a large, wading bird — a 
crane, perhaps. 

Throughout his career, Updike’s 
books have focused on the three great 
mysteries: religion (or God), sex and art. 
From overviews of theologians — he has 
written insightfully on, among others, 
Barth, Kierkegaard and Tillich — to his 
classic baseball essay on Ted Williams’ 
last game (“Hub Fans Bid Kid Adieu’), 
he has a clarity of vision and an under- 
standing of what Wordsworth called “the 
still, sad music of humanity.” 


Churches offer advice on young offenders 


(5° tough, strict discipline camps for 
young offenders are a poor substitute 
for getting serious about troubled teens, 
their crimes and their victims, churches 
are telling the Ontario government. 

The Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections — a national coalition of 11 
denominations including The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada — told a provin- 
cial task force that strict discipline, hard 
labour and youth doing early morning 
push-ups may appeal to voters but will 
do little to repair the harm caused by 
crime. Such camps, already announced 
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by the Ontario government, can also 
mask society’s own violence and retalia- 
tion toward young offenders. 

“Our society has a deeply entrenched 
assumption that justice is accomplished 
by means of punishment ... we seem to 
feel it is wrong not to punish and not to 
punish harder when the first punishment 
doesn’t work,” said Edith Shore, past 
president of the council, acknowledging 
that churches have historically contributed 
to this philosophy. “Unless we want to in- 
carcerate a large proportion of our society 
and keep those offenders locked up for 


Updike read two passages from his 
latest novel In the Beauty of the Lilies 
(Knopf, 1995). The title is taken, of 
course, from “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” (Book of Praise, #225). It be- 
gins in 1910 and traces four generations 
of a family and their faith, or lack of it, 
beginning with a Presbyterian minister 
who loses his and ending with a great- 
grandson who finds it again in a bizarre 
way. 

Following the reading, Updike took 
questions from the audience. When 
asked about the “role of God” in his 
work, he gave what amounted to a del- 
icate and touching testimony to his 
faith. Raised as a Lutheran, which, he 
said, left an indelible mark, he has been 
an active participant in several congre- 
gations and denominations, lately being 
drawn to the Episcopalian. The universe 
is frightening in its immensity and un- 
bearable without the supernatural some- 
where, he feels. “Faith enables us to 
live.” Updike said that reading theolo- 
gians helps “strengthen his weak faith.” 

He does not, however, consider him- 
self to be a “Christian novelist” such as 
Evelyn Waugh or Muriel Spark. “Chris- 
tian writers must torment their faith.” 
Rather, he believes a novel is not a place 
to do other than tell it without slant. It 
would be better to say he is a novelist 
who is a Christian. (James Ross Dickey) 


life in a non-productive manner, we can- 
not make this method work.” 

The council cited research from 65 
shock incarceration camps in the United 
States that showed no significant impact 
on relapses into criminal behaviour. 

For youth who are not currently dan- 
gerous to society, the council endorsed a 
community-based restorative approach to 
justice that puts victim, offender, their 
supporters along with citizens and profes- 
sionals into a circle to address emotions, 
unanswered questions, accountability and 
serious restitution or reparation. 
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New Horizons 


TOWER 


AFFORDABLE 
INDEPENDENT LIVING 
WITH PROFESSIONAL CARE 


“WE OFFER A FULL 
RANGE OF PERSONALIZED 
SERVICES AND THE 
COMFORTS OF HOME” 


CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION 


(416) 536-4647 


1140 BLOOR ST. W. AT DUFFERIN SUBWAY 


CALVIN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 


Former ministers, members and 
adherents 
are invited to join us for our 
50th Anniversary Celebration 
June 15 - Dinner 
June 16 - Special Services 


For information, contact: (604) 859-6902 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


Pactaaa 


wo 


Sa 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc. and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


|News | 
News Scan 


Stuart Macdonald appointed 
to Knox faculty 

Rev. Stuart Macdonald has been ap- 
pointed director of Basic Degree Stud- 
ies and Theological Field Education at 
Knox College, Toronto. Currently min- 
ister of St. Andrew’s Church, Cobourg, 
Ont., Macdonald will succeed both 
Donald Smith and Ross Gibson who 
have each served Knox College for 20 
years. Macdonald is completing his 
doctorate in 17th-century Scottish so- 
cial history at the University of Guelph 
and has been active on a number of 
national committees of the church. 


WMS appointments 
announced 

The council executive of the Women’s 
Missionary Society has announced two 
appointments, Charlotte Brown, for- 
mer executive secretary for the Atlantic 
Mission Society and Christian educa- 
tion director at Knox Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont., has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary effective August 12, 
1996. Margaret Grieg, area education- 
al consultant for the Southwestern On- 
tario Synod/Synodical since 1992, has 
been appointed program secretary ef- 
fective May 1, 1996. The two will as- 
sume the work of three staff members 
who are retiring later this year: Tamiko 
Corbett, Barbara Woodruff and Marian 
LeFeuvre 


Live the Vision update 

As of December 31, 1995, donations in 
cash and pledges to Live the Vision 
totalled $6,577,567.30. Payments re- 
ceived totalled $5,229,901.44. The 
campaign continues to support several 
projects in Canada and overseas. Re- 
cently, it has provided funds for: the 
purchase of a building for Niagara Falls 
Korean Church; property for a future 
church in Barrhaven, Ont.; property for 
Kings Church, New Minas, N.S.; and 
property for Comox Valley Church, 
B.C. Overseas projects include money 
for the resettling of refugees in 


Mozambique, a nutrition and health 
program in Acahualinca, Nicaragua, 
and the purchase of an ambulance for 
Jobat Hospital in India. 


Youth Weekend 

for Atlantic Provinces 

A weekend for junior and senior high 
youth is being held April 20-21 at 
Summerside Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I. There are several indoor and out- 
door activities planned for the week- 
end, and the cost of $20 per person 
includes all meals. Further information 
can be obtained from Susan Naylor at 
(902) 836-4702. 


OBC/OTS avoids bankruptcy 
Creditors of Ontario Bible College/ 
Ontario Theological Seminary in 
Toronto have accepted a proposal to re- 
pay 50 cents on each dollar owed over 
five years. The decision, approved by 
98 per cent of the 345 creditors, pre- 
vents the instigation of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings against OBC/OTS and gives it 
the legal right to continue operations 
without liens being assessed against the 
institution. According to Winston 
Ling, newly appointed vice-president of 
finance and administration at OBC/OTS 
and an elder at Toronto Chinese Presby- 
terian Church, the school aims to “pay 
back the full amount of the debt.” 


Music “In the Name of 
Jesus” at Congress 96 
Among the artists performing at the 
Ceilidh planned for Congress *96 will 
be The Minstrels Choir, a Sackville, 
N.B., group which has won numerous 
awards at both provincial and national 
music festivals, and Celtic Aire, a 
harp/vocal duo specializing in tradition- 
al Celtic music. Celtic Aire consists of 
Helen Morag McKinnon on vocals, 
pennywhistle and bodhran, and Jane 
Ogilvie on harp, accordion and occa- 
sional vocals. Congress °96 is being 
held May 31 to June 2 at Mount Al- 
lison University in Sackville, N.B. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


Summer: 


Slump or Opportunity? 


id-July. Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Temperature 30 C. Humidex 

40. Empty pews? Yes, some, 
but 137 present with a choir of 18. Last 
Sunday, 156 (average throughout the 
year, 163). 

Summer cottage or tourist area? No, a 
standard-brand little town with little dif- 
ference in changing seasons. 

Then what is happening at St. Paul’s 
in Simcoe, Ontario? 

Well, some things are changing, prin- 
cipally the habits of people today. The 
minister, John Cruickshank, observed 
that attendance now tends to be lowest in 
February — winter holidays and “going 
south” is increasing. And the older popu- 
lation is around in the summertime, but 
the families are missing. What would 
happen if church school continued 


gregation hired part-time to give direc- 
tion to the church school, it was only one 
more step to arrange a summer program. 


The first summer, two 
teens were given honorar- 
iums to carry through a 
specified series for the 
children. 

Gradually, the idea 
took hold. The minister, 
members of the choir, 
church school teachers — 
all in the congregation 
took vacations at different 
times throughout the year. 
For most, there was no 
radical summer break in 
their lives, so why should 
there be in their worship 
and service? 


Two 
congregations 
contend 

it’s time to 
break the 
long-standing 
habit of taking 
a holiday 

from worship 
in the summer 


clear signs that members are not expect- 
ed in worship from late June to early 
September. These include closing down 


for a month and providing 
nothing for older children 
in the services and no 
child care. 

Melville began to re- 
verse this attitude by 
planning for children’s 
activities, producing a 
church bulletin each Sun- 
day rather than one to 
cover the whole summer, 
having special music in 
the services and continu- 
ing the coffee hour. “An- 
nouncing well in advance 
who will conduct the ser- 
vices each Sunday and, 


Now, apart from a few folk who sum- 
mer at distant cottages, worship and 
church school go on 
as usual all year. 


through the summer? 
With a competent member of the con- 


A few years ago, 
Wallace Whyte, min- 
ister of Melville 
Church in West Hill, 
Ontario, also began to 
realize many congre- 
gational leaders unin- 
tentionally convey 


Top: Children enjoy 
summer church school 
at St. Paul’s, Simcoe, 
Ont. 


Right: Summer 
worshippers at 

St. Paul’s, Simcoe, 
Ont., drink lemonade 
after worship. 
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when possible, the sermon titles, creates 
interest and sends the signal ‘We are 
open for business,’” says Whyte. Shorter 
services in the summer are also an attrac- 
tion, he adds. 

Last year, Melville arranged a series of 
backyard gatherings for dessert and Bible 
study. As many as 30 people attended, 
many first-time attenders at Bible studies. 

Whyte also notes that summer is the 
time when people are inclined to look 
around for a church. With increased atten- 
dance, an obvious spin-off benefit is that 
the board of managers is not faced with 
the usual summer cash-flow problems. 


With nourishing worship and educa- 
tional activities, both congregations have 
learned that the more relaxed pace of 
summer provides an untapped opportun- 
ity for continuing spiritual growth. 


Albert Bailey, a retired minister of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada who lives in Sim- 
coe, Ontario, and Wallace Whyte, minister of 
Melville Church in West Hill, Ontario, con- 
tributed the material for this column. 


WA 


VOX POPULI 


My Search for a Good Church 


In 1993, Donald Posterski and Irwin 
Baker published the book Where’s a 
Good Church? which asked the ques- 
tion, “What makes for an effective con- 
gregation in Canada today?” They 
identified four factors: orthodoxy (in 
touch with the truth), community (in 
touch with personal needs), relevance (in 
touch with the times) and outreach (in 
touch with the needs of others). In this 
writer’s search for a good church, many 
of these factors are operative. 


bout two years ago, I asked 

Jesus Christ into my life — to 

guide me, nurture me, love me 
and allow me to love. This is not to say I 
was a godless person prior to that, but 
my convictions and commitments were 
not as deep. 

I became aware of my need for a 
Christian community to meet my spir- 
itual needs and longings. I use the word 
longings because, although a Christian 
does not require a place of worship in or- 
der to do God’s work and follow his 
way, this makes one’s path easier. Asso- 
ciation with other Christians and practis- 
ing one’s faith are preventive measures 
for straying off the path of righteousness. 

This is my second search for a church. 
The first time, I was fortunate to find a 
congregation which offered all I was 
looking for. It belongs to an evangelical 
denomination. Its atmosphere was “alive” 
and it provided good Christian education. 
It was a place where old and new acquain- 
tances met with a comfortable, family 
feeling. Then, regretfully, my young fami- 
ly relocated, making regular attendance 
difficult. Besides, I believe it is important 
to identify with my new neighbourhood, 
including a place of worship. 

I attended many different denomina- 
tional gatherings, including Anglican, 
United Church, Presbyterian, Pente- 


costal, etc. This was an education. I did 
not realize the church was in such a sorry 
state. The preaching, for the most part, 
was such that I felt I could have done al- 
most as well myself. It was not so much 
the presentation but the lack of analysis 
and application. 

Being a recent father, I 
noted not only the types 
of weekly activities but 
what was presented dur- 
ing the services that 
would involve and en- 
courage young people. 
What I found was a num- 
ber of institutions that re- 
lied on schooling services 
for the children in order to 
accommodate adult-only 
worship. To me, this 
seems wrong, foolish and 
careless. It is analogous to 
a business that relies on 
existing accounts and 
does nothing to search out and develop 
new ones. The existing accounts eventu- 
ally disappear — there is no framework 
to maintain them, let alone increase 
them, and the business dies. Unfortu- 
nately, I experienced a number of once 
vibrant institutions which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, are now functionally dead. 
I feel sorry for those who must try to 
worship there. 

I am glad I found most of what I was 
looking for in one mainline congregation 
of the “Presbyterian” label. On my first 
visit, the minister introduced himself and 
gave me the opportunity to explain the 
purpose of my visit. I noted that he visit- 
ed briefly with each stranger he identi- 
fied in the congregation, earns a 
genuine reaching out. 


On my second visit, I was surprised to 
meet an old acquaintance from high | 


school days and to find he and his young 


son attend every Sunday. He gets in- 
volved in as much of the action as pos- 
sible. He also praised the communication 
abilities of the pastor. The Scriptures are 
often not easily understood and are sub- 
ject to different interpretations. As a re- 
cent “rebornee,” it is critical for me to be 
educated in terms which 
are simple and practical. 
This pastor uses current 
events and offers explana- 
tions for why such seem- 
ingly wrong things occur 
and what we can learn 
from them. To hit the 
ever-changing target, 
communicators of Chris- 
tianity must understand 
the receivers of the mes- 
sage and be creative in its 
presentation. 

This congregation is 
family-oriented and caters 
to the education of chil- 
dren. From what others say, there is an 
excellent church school program. But, 
more important, as I see it, there is com- 
munication with children through the 
congregational worship in which all ages 
participate. I am happy our baby daugh- 
ter has been received into this congrega- 
tion of the Christian family by baptism. 

From a review of congregational 
events, I have a sense there is a lot hap- 
pening throughout the week. It is obvi- 
ous the people are dedicated to helping 
one another as well as those less fortu- 
nate in the community. This is bang-on 
with what I know of Christian teaching. 

I am glad I have found this church 
home. Now,.1 hope to be 
and to exercise the 


GENERATION Y 


Stepping Into the Ring 


ome people think one of the prob- 

lems with religion in our genera- 

tion is it hasn’t got much of a 
voice. Partly because of the politically 
correct movement and the multiplicity of 
religions in our society, partly because of 
the increased secularization of society, 
and partly because the church’s voice 
has become clichéd and like a broken 
record (and easy to tune out) — churches 
have a hard time making themselves 
heard. 

Maybe what we’re missing is not a 
voice but a forum — a debating circle, 
an Internet bulletin board, a boxing ring. 
We have no forum in which to debate 
important theological issues with people 
who don’t believe what we believe or 
who don’t believe at all. 

Think about the issues we argue about 
in session or in letters to the editor. Do 
we ever argue about the nature of God? 
The divinity of Jesus? The paradox of a 
loving God and an eternal hell? The pos- 
sibility Satan might be right? The defini- 
tion of “right”? The definition of “God”? 
Instead, we debate petty issues, such as 
whether term eldership is sacrosanct, or 
whether synods were designed by God, 
or whether the Book of Forms should be 
revered like Scripture. We think we’ve 
already got all the big answers — or else 
we’ ve stopped asking the questions. 

We seem to have forgotten all the ar- 
guments in Paul’s time, in the Early 
Church and during the Reformation. 
We’re so.scared of challenging anyone 
else’s religion, we’ve stopped challeng- 
ing our own as well. Our “loyal opposi- 
tion” has copped-out, and we haven’t 
filled the vacuum. 

Orson Scott Card, a Mormon writer, 
argues in his book Maps in a Mirror that 
religious literature today is really only 
inspirational literature. So-called reli- 
gious literature is “self-congratulatory,” 
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he writes. “It doesn’t explore, it merely 
affirms. [It all] contains very similar 
kinds of stories: Isn’t it wonderful that 
we understand the truth and live the right 
way, and ain’t it a shame about the poor 
saps who don’t.” 

According to Card, the only real 
forum for religious litera- 
ture today is science fic- 
tion. Science fiction gives 
writers the chance to ex- 
plore and challenge theo- 
logical concepts. They 
don’t have to limit them- 
selves to an established 
theology or a traditional 
religion. They can create 
their own religion — 
which might even be 
atheism — and explore 
the universe in that frame- 
work. They can set up a 
society and say “Go,” 
then see how it works out. 

Take Isaac Asimov, 
for example, one of the 
all-time gurus of science 
fiction. His books are 
overtly unreligious, even 
anti-religious. Yet, he sets 
up a society in which psy- 
chohistory becomes a religion, the prac- 
tice of psychohistory becomes ritual and 
Hari Seldon, the inventor of psycho- 
history, becomes a god. 

Another example, Gene Rodenberry’s 
Star Trek. In the beginning, the only 
religions found on Star Trek were in 
alien societies, and religion was used to 
justify their warped behaviour. Now, 
however, the writers of Star Trek are dis- 
covering they can’t do without religion. 
One of the heroines of Star Trek: Deep 
Space Nine is deeply religious, and her 
religion is part of her everyday life. 
Another character has to deal with the 
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fact he is seen by some people as an 
emissary, a messenger from the gods. 
And avid Trekkers will know that one 
race actually killed its gods — which 
brings up a whole mess of theological 
questions! 

Card deals with religious problems in 
many of his short stories 
and novels. In Speaker 
for the Dead, the human 
characters have to come 
to terms with an alien so- 
ciety that practises ritual 
sacrifice — and which, in 
fact, cannot survive un- 
less it continues to sacri- 
fice its own people. 
Card’s short story “Mor- 
tal Gods” confronts the 
issue of death, and what 
death means to life. In 
that story, humans are the 
gods of an immortal alien 
race because humans 
can die. 

I could cite lots of 
other examples — Robert 
Heinléing Cus. Lewis, 
Guy Gavriel Kay, Frank 
Herbert, J. R. R. Tolkein. 
They all have one thing in 
common: they address the questions of 
life and death, purpose and meaning, hu- 
manity and divinity. Somehow, mainline 
churches have stopped challenging those 
issues, wrestling and fighting with them, 
and arguing about them. Maybe The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada needs to 
read more science fiction. 

Or, maybe, it needs to write some. [a 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M85, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


NEW FIRE REGULATIONS recently forced the congregation 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Hillsdale, Ont., to install new doors. 
Shortly after the first door was purchased in July, John Little 
donated the money for the second door in memory of his mother, 
Grace (Rumble) Little. The doors were dedicated following the 
anniversary service on Sept. 17. Pictured, left to right, are: John 
McFadden, convener of the board of managers; John Little; Myrtle 
Jamieson, elder; Rev. Don MckKillican, guest minister; Marian 
Drennan, clerk of session. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Columba 
Church, Parksville, B.C., was celebrated with 
a hymn-sing Sept. 13 (the founding date), an an- 
niversary banquet Sept. 16 and an anniversary ser- 
vice Sept. 17, with guest speaker Dr. Bud Phillips, 
principal of Vancouver School of Theology. After the 
service, the children of the church school planted a 
Colorado Blue Spruce on the church grounds. Cake 
was served in Mahood Hall, recently named in hon- 
our of the congregation’s first minister, Rev. Dennis 
Mahood. Pictured are Rev. Robert H. Kerr, minister 
of St. Columba, with Jean Peace, a senior member, 
and Joseph Stevens, the youngest member. 


S.P.A.S.M.A.N.1.A. (Some People Are So Mindless 
And Need Intellectual Awakening), the third annual 
Quiz Night at St. John’s Church, Winnipeg, was held 
Sept. 29. The evening featured games, food and 
quizzes with categories including “Cryptic This and 
“7 That,” “Walt Disney,” “Human Body” and “Good 
Guy/Bad Guy in the Bible.” 


ST. ANDREW’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Port Credit, Ont., recently celebrated 105 
years of ministry with guests Rev. Alan McPher- 
son, Moderator of the 121st General Assembly, 
and his wife, Maureen. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Alan McPherson, Doreen Cooper, Mar- 
garet Courtney, session clerk Bob English, 
Maureen McPherson and Rev. James Cooper, 
minister of St. Andrew’s. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL of St. Andrew’s Church, Fort Frances, Ont., won a 
first prize for the float they entered in the local Santa Claus Parade. Pictured 
are: Amanda Cotterill, Kelly Cotterill, Megan Cuthbertson and Melanie Pierce. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Win- 
nipeg, threw a surprise party for Eva Olson to mark her 
30th anniversary as organist on Sept. 17. She was presented 
with a corsage, a series of symphony tickets and a plaque. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Rev. Elizabeth Jack, Rev. Bruce Clen- 
dening, Mary Ferguson, Paula Burke (choir director at the time) 
and Eva Olson. 


IN HONOUR OF the 85th anniversary of the first service 
held in St. Matthew's Church, Grand Falls-Windsor, 

Nfld., longtime members Frank and Daisy Thompson pre- 
sented a new pulpit fall. The congregation celebrated the 

anniversary with a luncheon on Sept. 24. 


REV. BILL SKELLY 

Ji marked the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination on 
Sept. 24 by conducting the 
service at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thorold, Ont. A re- 
ception was held after the 
service at which former clerk 
of session Dr. Don McMillan 
gave a brief history of Bill 
Skelly’s life. 


THE SUNDAY SERVICE of Sept. 10 at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, became a family 
affair when Rev. Bill and Rev. Lucie Milne were guest 
ministers. During the service, Lucie Milne received 
her son-in-law Robert Blane by transfer of member- 
ship, her daughter Debbie Johnson by reaffirmation of 
faith, and baptized her son-in-law Stephen Johnson. 
Bill Milne baptized his granddaughter Mikhaila Ashe- 
ly. Jim Milne and Anne Blane (nee Milne) were asked 
to be godparents. Pictured in the back row (left to 
right) are: Caroline Belko, Jim Milne, Ann Blane, Beth 
Milne and Dan Milne. In the front row are: Robert 
Blane, Debbie Johnson, Bill Milne and granddaughter 
Mikhaila Ashely, Lucie Milne and grandson Scott, 
Stephen Johnson. 


A Community Christmas Service was held at Livingston Church, 
Baden, Ont. A large congregation enjoyed musical presentations by 
members of Anglican, Lutheran, Mennonite and United Church con- 
gregations, and a group of university students. There was also a violin 


duet by two young people from Livingston Church and a story-teller 
for the children. A fellowship hour followed the service. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CONGREGATION OF Alberton Church, 
Alberton, Ont., recently celebrated its 149th 
anniversary and the 117th anniversary of the 
current church building. Pictured cutting the 
anniversary cake are Rev. Walter Read 
and clerk of session Jean Morwick. 


s 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Columba Church, Saint 
: John, N.B., was celebrated Nov. 19. Pictured, left to right, 
are: longtime members Ethel Rose and Ruth Rose; Rev. Herbert 
Hilder, moderator of presbytery and guest speaker at the evening 
service; Rev. Kent Burdett, past moderator of presbytery and 
guest speaker at the morning service; Rev. Gordon Blackwell, 
minister of St. Columba; and clerk of session Lyman F. D. Purnell. 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Southampton, Ont., gathered out- 
side the church prior to worship on Thanksgiving 
Sunday for the dedication of new glass doors. 


ed to Jamie deJong of St Giles 
Church, Sarnia, Ont., by Don Smith, 
trustee and church treasurer, on 
Thanksgiving weekend. The bursary, 
which will assist Jamie in his musical 
studies at McGill University, was the 
gift of Nan McLeod of Carleton Place, 
Ont., in memory of her husband, Nor- 
man McLeod, who was a member of 
the St. Giles choir for many years. 


MORE THAN 150 people gathered at the 
Conference Hall at Crieff Hills Community, 
Puslinch, Ont., on Nov. 12 to honour Rev. Bob 
Spencer on his 20th year as director of Crieff 
Hills. Tributes were paid to Bob by many friends 
and colleagues, as well as local members of the 
provincial and federal governments and the 
prime minister. Music was provided by Debbie 
Ellis and featured Bet Hancock and Bob Milne 
on keyboards and bass welcoming the guests. 
Hymns were performed by a barbershop quar- 
tet, Heartland Express, of which Bob is a mem- 
ber. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. Maynard 
Nordine, a former chair of the Maclean Estate 
Committee; Rev. Peter Darch, senior minister of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont.; Maureen 
and Bob Spencer; and Rev. Mariano DiGangi, 
guest speaker. (Photo: Jim St. Marie) 


A BAPTISMAL 
FONT built by > 
Bruce Boyce of 
Knox Church, Port 
Carling, Ont., was 
used for the first 
time on Thanksgiv- 
ing Sunday. Pic- 
tured with Rev. 
Richard Topping are 
Christina Morrow 
(who was baptized 
and confirmed) and 
Justin Bernais (who 
was confirmed). 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


“CAN YOU 
: IMAGINE ... ” 
was last year’s 
theme at Camp 
Kannawin in the 
Synod of Alberta. 
One of the special 
events, called 
God’s Son, was a 
re-enactment of the 
crucifixion by the 
camp staff for the 
11- and 12-year-old 
campers. 


CHARLES OSBORN, an active mem- 
ber of Coquitlam Church, Coquitlam, 
B.C., was joined by family members and 
friends in celebrating his 99th birthday. 
Charles is pictured (seated left) with his 
sons, David and John, their wives Dorothy 
and Dodie, and children. 


WORSHIP 10044 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 14004 
PASTOR - ANDREW APACK SONG | 
CHURCH OFFICE 692-8914 | 


til Ane Welcome i 
| ANEW CHURCH SIGN and a planter com- 
plete with shrubbery were erected last Sep- 
tember at St. Mark’s Church, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Pictured, from the left, are members of the sign 
committee: Sandy Murray, John Niewenhuizen, Bill 
Henry, Wes Vickers and Rev. Andrew Apack Song. 


Ahhh... Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 
name in retirement living 


Central Lark Lodges: 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an TORONTO 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 20o Qileens Dive Ween ade Sk eth 
it f d-th teak f : i health i" 303 Queens Drive, Weston 416-241-1113 
TESLA EA OU i oe a aia ARS tl tal 123 Spadina Road, Toronto 416-961-6446 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 416-425-3722 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement OTTAWA 
living, anywhere. 2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 613-820-7333 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 613-820-6844 


ee LONDON 
OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: Hh we 279 Horton Street, London 519-434-4544 


ee ; Beats ~ 
ff Al See | TION WINDSOR 
¢ Professional, 24-hour ¢ Linens & Personal Laundry Vi in integra part \ 3387 Riverside Drive East 519-948-5293 
Nursing Services ¢ Private Intercom/call-bell hee Gale so *4., \\ BRANTFORD 

¢ Resident Attendants System | of the community Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 519-759-5250 
¢ All Meals & Snacks e Leisure Activities \ for over 30 year. KITCHENER 
* Room Service . * Lounges with Kitchenettes Qs et Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 519-576-1300 
i ere Housekeeping ° Flexible Trial-stay hy Ne 4 HAMILTON 

ARRAS IES * Vacation Stays, and More Seen 35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 905-522-2471 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


What Should We Do With 
“Dead Wood” ? 


We have a congregation with 600 


members, but about one-third | 


are “dead wood.” I believe such 
people should be removed from 
our membership roll because, for 
one thing, they are costing us a 
lot of money. I can’t convince our 
session to take any action. 


There was a time when I, too, used 
the phrase “dead wood” to describe inac- 
tive members of the church. It’s a com- 
mon phrase among clergy and the 
congregation’s inner circles, but it’s one 
I’ve learned to shun. It seems to me we 
devalue them and ourselves when we 
talk like this. 

There are all sorts of reasons why 
people fall away from faithful church at- 
tendance and participation in the life of 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
f DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. 


English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 


95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 
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KEEPING TIME 


WITH 


THE CHURCH 


120 YEARS 


the church. Sometimes, we don’t discov- 
er the reason until many years later. It 
may be something within themselves, or 
their circumstances. The church’s gospel 
is one of grace, but that is often hard to 
get hold of when, for good and sufficient 
reason, you feel you don’t measure up to 
the standards of Christ. 
(Ever noticed how some 


Tony Plomp 


a double-take. What? Only 45 per cent 
signed this call? It can’t be sustained. 
You need at least 80 per cent of the 
membership to sustain the call as a “true 
gospel call.” You see the potential 
problem. 

Another difficulty is one you have 
mentioned. Frankly, it has 
to do with money. Every 


folk start off sitting in the Confronting congregation has certain 
front pews, then move to the question “built-in” expenditures, 
a back rows and, final- of inactive such as presbytery and 
y, out the door?) synod assessments. Our 

People sometimes people on the presbytery assessment 
leave the institutional e amounts to $20 per mem- 
church because of some- membership ber. In addition, some 
thing we did which of- roll congregations include the 


fended or hurt them. They 

were unable, or unwilling, 

to bring this to our attention. The only 
way they can respond is passively. They 
simply cease all involvement in the 
church. And it is possible no one noticed, 
especially in a congregation of 600. This 
adds insult to their injury. All this is suf- 
ficient reason for us to reach out to them 
as we are able so that healing might take 
place. So in the case of some inactive 
members, sessions should be willing to 
pay the cost of ministry and keep them 
on the roll until effective ministry has 
taken place. 

Nevertheless, I agree with you that 
congregations should keep a reasonably 
accurate membership roll. Its importance 
comes into play when a minister is being 
called or during the election of elders. 
Let me give an example. Here’s a con- 
gregation with 100 members on the roll. 
Only 50 of them are active and partici- 
pating. Now comes the time to sign the 
call for the new minister. Forty-five 
members, or 90 per cent of the active 
membership, sign the call. The call is 
placed before the presbytery which must 
sustain it. The members of presbytery do 


Presbyterians Sharing... 
allocation in their opera- 
tional budget. Presbyterians Sharing... is 
dedicated to the work of mission at home 
and abroad, as well as to the mainten- 
ance of the work of the General Assem- 
bly. In our congregation, that annual 
allocation amounts to $28,000. We have 
a reported membership of 260 which 
means, using simple arithmetic, each 
member is responsible for $118 per year. 
Add to this the presbytery and synod al- 
location of $20 and we arrive at a total of 
$138 per member. We are talking a sig- 
nificant amount of money before we 
even get to the normal operating budget 
of the congregation. If we have 30 mem- 
bers who do not participate in nor con- 
tribute financially to the life of the 
church, we are looking at $4,140 in addi- 
tional funds that need to be raised by the 
remaining 230 active members. 
All this was an eye-opener to one of 
our elders at a recent session meeting! 19 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond B.C. V7C 4S3. 
Include your name and address for 
information. 
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Euthanasia and This | is, an 
Assisted Suicide excellent and 
edited by Ian Gentles ©°8Nt presen- 


tation of the 
thinking 
against assist- 
ed suicide. It is 


(Stoddart, 1995, 
$18.95). Reviewed 
by Zander Dunn. 


not a balanced presentation but a power- 
_ ful statement of all that is wrong with as- 


sisted suicide and all that is good about 
palliative care. It merits reading. 

I learned many things from this book, 
including the fact that extreme pain can be 
controlled by modern drugs. Also, there is 
no need to give the dying intravenous 
applications of water and nutrition. 

The writers make several recommen- 
dations: 1) Medical professions need to 
let the public know pain can be con- 
trolled in terminally ill patients. 


_ 2) Research in pain control should con- 


tinue. 3) The fact that patients’ lives are 
not shortened by narcotics used to con- 
trol pain should be publicized. 4) Every- 


- one should be informed that patients 


allowed to die without artificial 
hydration and nutrition can die as com- 
fortably as patients who receive conven- 
tional amounts of artificial hydration and 
nutrition. 5) Existing laws against 


~ euthanasia should be maintained. 


I believe the writers’ views and con- 
clusions are correct. But we also need to 
listen to the other side of the debate. 


Zander Dunn is minister of Knox Church in 
Guelph, Ont. 


Every aspect 


Homosexuality in 

the Church: Both of homosexu- 
Sides of the Debate “lity is careful- 
edited by Jeffrey.  \¥ explored in 
Siker (Westminster this book. On 


one side are 
those who be- 
lieve homo- 
sexuality is an 
aberration and homosexuals must not en- 
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John Knox, 1994, 
$20.75). Reviewed 
by Zander Dunn. 


gage in genital sex with other homosexu- 
als. And on the opposite side, others see 
homosexuality as a gift from God which 
allows homosexuals to express love for 
one another by living together and relat- 
ing in sexual ways. 

Both sides in the debate accept homo- 
sexuals as children of God and speak of 
them in non-judgemental ways. One side 
claims homosexuals are unable to marry 
sO must remain celibate; the other side 
would allow homosexuals to marry and 
express their love within a committed 
relationship. 

Many of the best thinkers and writers 
on the topic have contributed articles to 
this compendium. Its six parts reflect on 
Scripture, tradition, moral reasoning, sci- 
entific reasoning and experience. The 
last chapter, “Making Decisions,” pits 
Jack Rogers against Jeffrey Siker. This 
was the best and most helpful chapter. 

The book contains no extreme state- 
ments, no name-calling or blaming. In- 
stead, compassionate and well-reasoned 
arguments are presented from both sides. 
The book comes to no conclusion but 
provides the reader with plenty of mater- 
ial with which to consider the issue. 

Appended are selected denomination- 
al statements on homosexuality from 
churches in the United States as well as a 
good bibliography. 

No matter which side of the issue you 
are on, a careful and prayerful reading of 
this book would prove beneficial. 


Mary Goforth 


God Brought Us 

Through! by Mary Moynan was 
Goforth Moynan the daughter of 
(Rejoyce, 15 LaRose Jonathan and 
Ave., # 914, Rosalind Go- 


forth, mission- 
aries with The 
Presbyterian 
Church in Can- 
ada to China 


Etobicoke, Ont. 
M9P 1A7; 1994, 
$12.95). Reviewed 
by Peter Bush. 


from 1888 to 1935. In 1983, Moynan was 
able to make a return trip to China. Since 
that time, she worked toward the republi- 
cation of all of her parents’ books. 

This book tells the story of Moynan’s 
life. The first section outlines her child- 
hood memories of growing up in China, 
including her education at the Chefoo 
school where she was a year behind Eric 
Liddell (of Chariots of Fire fame). Parts 
2 and 3 tell of Moynan’s life in North 
America and outline her 1983 trip to 
China. The fourth section contains 45 
letters written by Rosalind Goforth to her 
daughter between 1927 and 1935. The 
letters reveal much of Rosalind’s charac- 
ter and the day-to-day issues facing mis- 
sionaries in China prior to the Second 
World War. 

Those interested in the Goforth story 
will find this book adds to their under- 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD 


The Presbyterian Flag featuring the 4 
BURNING BUSH in full colour surmounted 
ona ST, ANDREW'S flag. 


*FLAGS & ACCESSORIES 
*EMBROIDERED CRESTS 


*PULPIT FALLS 
*TABLE RUNNERS | 
*IMPRINTED RIBBONS *LAPEL PINS 


For your FREE CATALOGUE of these items § 
and much more, call or write today. 

1550 O’Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 or fax (416) 752-4615 


os 
A Gift For a Lifetime... 
for Weddings, Birth Dates} 
or Anniversaries. 1 
Solid oak, English joint stool with | 
| handcarved names and dates. 1 
Phone or Fax: SEEERD | 
(905) 642-7437 or (°( {5 )")! 
1-800-644-7534 ' 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 


St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Enjoy the est aie RLY, on one of 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


Hoty LAND 


Featuring Israel or combine with 
Jordan, Egypt or Turkey 
Fall & Winter Departures 


TURKEY 


October 15 - November 1 


GREECE & TURKEY 


June 12 - 25 & October 19 - November 5 


FRANCE & ITALY 


September 15 - October 4 


LUTHER YEAR '96 


Combine Luther sites in Germany with the 
beauty and culture of Europe as you visit 
places such as Prague, Vienna, Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Salzburg & Lucerne. 

Departures starting April 30. 


agen Cuercnoen 


Inside Passage ¢ Juneau * Skagway 
Whitehorse ¢ Dawson City ¢ Fairbanks 
May 30 - June 11, June 6 - 18 & August 12 - 24 


EASTERN CANADA 


Ontario e New England e New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia ¢ P.E.I. e Quebec 
September 18 - October 6 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands ¢ New Zealand Australia 
November 13 - December 7 


BRITAIN 


England ¢ Ireland ¢ Scotland * Wales 
June 5 - 22 & August 4 - 23 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway ¢ Sweden e Denmark 
June 6 - 21 & June 13 - 28 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Monaco ¢ France ® Spain e Morocco 
October 15 - 24 


Take advantage of our early 
booking discounts 


Call today for a free brochure! 
Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


A. WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


85TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 


KERRISDALE PRESBYTERIAN Sh LN, 
2733 West 4Ist Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. V6N 3C5 


Members, adherents, former members and friends are 
invited to attend events marking the 85th Anniversary 
of the congregation and the 40th Anniversary of the 
first services in our present church building. 


April 28 10:00 a.m. Morning Worship 
11:30 a.m. Anniversary Luncheon, Point Grey Golf Club 


May 3 
May 5 


For further information or tickets to Anniversary Luncheon, contact: 
Nancy Williams (604) 261-1434 or Fax (604) 261-1407 


7:30 p.m. “An Evening to Remember” — Vignettes from our history 


10:00 a.m. Anniversary Worship — “Celebrating our Past, Claiming our Future” 
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standing of one of the most dynamic 
missionary couples in the history of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Flin Flon, Man. 


The Soul of Politics [f — Charles 
by Jim Wallis (Orbis, Dickens hadn’t 


Meakin & Associates, used the title 
first, this book 


1994, $28 cl; 

Harcourt Brace could have 
Jovanovich. been named A 
$16.75 pb). Tale of Two 
Reviewed by Cities. The 


two cities de- 
scribed can be 
found anywhere in the world — one be- 
ing populated by the powerful, the 
wealthy, the influential; the other inhab- 
ited by those who are poor so others can 
be rich. Like the rich man and Lazarus, 
the cities live side by side. 

Jim Wallis, one of the founders of the 
Sojourners Community in Washington, 
D.C., and the founding editor of Sojourn- 
ers Magazine, is one of the few people 
able to keep evangelical Christianity and 
the thirst for social justice in a healthy 
dialogue. He uses prophetic language 
and images, informed by the stories 
about the end times in the Bible and by 
the hope of Nehemiah who had a vision 
of the City of God rebuilt. For an indict- 
ment of our culture, read Chapter 7, “I 
Shop, Therefore I Am.” 

Wallis could be accused of being naive 
in believing politics can become truly in- 
fused with the spirit of Christ but, then 
again, given the alternative of Christians 
abandoning politics completely ... 

Read this book. It will make you 
think and pray and look at your own city 
and world with new eyes. 


Bert Vancook. 


Bert Vancook is minister of Summerside 
Church in Summerside, P.E.|. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
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DEATHS 
BELL, REV. WILLIAM STANLEY, 72, died 
September 20, 1995, in Peterborough, Ont. 

William Bell was born in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. When he was one year old, the 
family moved back to Northern Ireland. His 
first church was in BallyGawley, County 
Tyrone, Northern Ireland, where he served 
six years. 

In 1954, Bell moved to Canada. He 
served Knox Church, Bobcaygeon, and 
Rosedale Church, Rosedale, Ont. (1954- 
59), and Essa Road Church, Barrie, Ont. 
(1959-69). After recovering from a serious 
illness, he left the pastoral ministry to enter 
the Ontario Ministry of Correctional Ser- 
vices until his retirement in 1988 when he 
returned to live in Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

William Stanley Bell is survived by wife 
Marie, three children and two grandchildren. 

McVITTIE, EILEEN, 67, a member of the 
Order of Diaconal Ministry, died January 
25, 1996, in Toronto. 

Eileen McVittie grew up in Toronto. As 
a child, she attended St. Paul’s and Glebe 
churches in Toronto. After working as a 
secretary, she entered Ewart College to 
become a deaconess. She fondly remem- 
bered field placements in Angus, Ont.; 
Winnipeg; and along the Alaska Highway. 
Following graduation in 1964, she was des- 
ignated deaconess for St. Mark’s, Don 
Mills, Ont., where she served 16 years. 
She was devoted to all members of the 
congregation, but with a special fondness 
for children. In 1980, she went to work at 
IBM and, later, for the Ministry of Health. 
Eileen remained an active member of St. 
Mark’s, singing in the choir and supporting 
all facets of the congregation’s life. She is 
remembered as a woman of warmth, wit, 
courage and compassion who gave all who 
knew her a rich and lasting heritage. 

Eileen McVittie is survived by sister Mil- 
lie and Harvey Freeman, nephew Mark 
Freeman, nieces Ruth Freeman and Mary 
Johnston. 

RANSOM, REV. ROBERT MALCOLM “MAC,” 
82, died December 4, 1995, in Toronto. 

Mac Ransom was born in Westmount, 
Quebec. He graduated from McGill Univers- 
ity, Montreal, took first year theology at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, then attend- 
ed Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, from which he graduated 
in 1937. He served Rosetown, Sask., from 
1937-42. Planning to go to China as mis- 
sionaries, the Ransoms studied two years at 
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Peking Language School in California. 
Unable to enter China in 1944, Ransom 
served two years as missions secretary of 
the Student Christian Movement of Canada. 

In 1946, the Ransoms arrived in Kien- 
shui, China, where Mac served as evangel- 
ist with the Church of Christ in China. A 
year after the Communist revolution, he 
was forced to leave China (see story in 
March 1993 Record). Back in Canada, he 
served Knox and St. Andrew’s churches, 
Fort Erie, Ont. (1951-57); as assistant sec- 
retary of the Board of World Mission; as 
director of missionary education; as secre- 
tary of mission education until illness 
forced him to retire. In 1987, the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination, St. Mark’s, Don 
Mills, Ont., made him minister emeritus of 
the congregation. 

Ransom will be remembered as a 
deeply committed Christian with a wonder- 
ful sense of humour who was always ready 
to offer encouragement. He lived with a 
strong sense of his calling to world mis- 
sions and to a world dedicated to peace. 

Mac Ransom is survived by wife Gerry, 
four children, nine grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. 

BISHOP, MARY VICTORIA, 87, active WMS 
member, former church school teacher, 
dedicated member, St. Paul’s, Vaughan, 
Ont., Feb. 11. 

BROWN, FLORENCE, 83, longtime faithful 
member, WMS, Ladies Aid, Drummond 
Hill, Niagara Falls, Ont., Dec. 26. 

CRUICKSHANK, ELIZABETH M., 88, life- 
long member, Caledonia Church, Caledo- 
nia, Ont., Dec. 31. 

CRUIKSHANK, R. CROMARTY, 79, faithful 
lifelong member, elder 47 years, manager, 
trustee, St. Andrew’s, Inverness, Que., 
Jan. 6. 

DRAKE, EFFIE, 86, active member Stone 
Church Ladies Group many years; long- 
time member, Beaverton Church, Beaver- 
ton, Ont., Nov. 30. 

DYMOND, DR. MATTHEW, 85, physician; 
convener and director, Presbyterian Building 
Corporation many years; elected to govern- 
ment office in 1955, serving as minister of 
reform institutions and as Ontario’s first min- 
ister of transport before becoming minister 
of health (1958-69) through which he super- 
vised the introduction of the Ontario Health 
Insurance Plan and ordered bars removed 
from windows of most psychiatric institu- 
tions; chair of the Ontario Science Centre; 
elder, St. John’s, Port Perry, Ont., Feb. 21. 


FRASER, JOHN ALEXANDER, faithful, life- 
time member, elder 44 years, clerk of ses- 
sion 27 years, Knox, Vankleek Hill, Ont., 
Dec. 22. 

FRASER, W.T. “BILL,” 83, faithful elder, 
First, Stellarton, N.S., Jan. 19. 

HERTEL, LEONARD RICHARD, 83, longtime 
elder, former clerk of session, board of man- 
agers, former church school superintendent, 
member numerous committees, St. An- 
drew’s Hespeler, Cambridge, Ont., Feb. 15. 

JANTZI, ANNETTE, 84, longtime church 
school teacher, Burn’s, Milverton, Ont., 
Jan. 17. 

LOWERY, GEORGE F., 70, former member, 
St. Andrew’s, Bolsover, Ont.; longtime 
member, Beaverton Church, Beaverton, 
Ont., Jan. 1. 

MacINTYRE, DONALD, 68, faithful elder, 
former church school superintendent, 
South Kinloss Church, South Kinloss, Ont., 
Jan. 25. 

MacLEOD, KENNETH NORMAN, 88, faithful 
member, elder over 17 years, clerk of ses- 
sion 12 years, Kenyon, Dunvegan, Ont. 

MAKIN, MARGARET, 86, longtime faithful 
member, manager, Ladies Aid, Bible study, 
church school teacher, Drummond Hill, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., July 4. 

MARTYN, DAVID E., 87, former member, 
Glenview, Toronto; longtime member, elder 
27 years, Willowdale Church, Willowdale, 
Ont., Dec. 30. 

McGOWAN, EDWIN THOMAS, 58, tireless 
worker, board of managers, Beaverton 
Church, Beaverton, Ont., Oct. 3. 

MENNIE, BRUCE, 76, longtime faithful mem- 
ber, church school teacher, manager, 
elder, men’s club, lay preacher, Drummond 
Hill, Niagara Falls, Ont., Oct. 23. 

OWEN, MELBA, longtime faithful member, 
WMS member, church school teacher, 
choir member, St. John’s, Port Perry, Ont., 
Jan. 12. 

PARM, HARRY, 81, longtime faithful mem- 
ber, manager, choir, Drummond Hill, Nia- 
gara Falls, Ont., July 15. 

PERRIN, GEORGE STANLEY, former mem- 
ber, Sharon Church, Dean, N.S.; elder, 
Church of St. David, Halifax; longtime faith- 
ful elder, Calvin, Halifax, June 30. 

PORTER, JOHN JAMES “JACK,” 81, long- 
time member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., 
Jan 29. 

PRATLEY, FLORENCE, faithful member 
Mary Martha Women’s Association, long- 
time devoted member, Rogers Memorial, 
Toronto. 
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RANDALL, LEONA, member, St. David and 
St. Martin, Ottawa, Feb. 15; mother of Ar- 
lene Onuoha, missionary to Nigeria. 

ROSS, SUSANNA, 95, longtime member, 
tireless worker, Beaverton Church, Beaver- 
ton, Ont., Jan. 15. 

SMITH, OLIVE, 92, longtime member, 
Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont., March 
23/95. 

THERRIAULT, RICHARD, former member 
board of managers, Knox, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Feb. 10. 

WILSON, REV. H. LEONARD, graduate of 
Knox College 1942, member, St. Andrew’s, 
Bowmanville, Ont., March 24/95 in Toronto. 

WILSON, WALLACE, 83, longtime elder, 
trustee, Lucknow Church, Lucknow, Ont., 
Dec. 17. 

ZULAUF, LORNE, 84, longtime member, 
Burn’s, Milverton, Ont., in Nov. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Dutcher-Walls, Prof. Patricia, Knox College, 
Toronto, Feb. 7. 

Hodgson, Rev. Raymond, regional staffper- 
son, Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario, St. Andrew’s, Winnipeg, Jan. 28. 

Jack, Rev. Hugh, St. Andrew’s, Carleton 
Place, Ont., Oct. 1. 

Leggatt, Rev. David, Knox, Windsor, Ont., 
Jan 21. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 49. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., Kirk of St. James, Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.]. C1A 6N5. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Mosers River, N.S., St. Giles (part-time). 
Rev. Wayne G. Smith, General Delivery, 
Hopewell, N.S. BOK 1CO. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.|. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 
P.E.1. CIN 2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. (Tata- 
magouche, Sedgewick Memorial; Pug- 
wash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. Matthew’s; 
The Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. Charles Tay- 
lor, Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Brockville, Ont., First. Rev. Brian Sharpe, 5 
Mary St., Box 624, Kemptville, Ont. 
KOG 1JO. 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath St., 
Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
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Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. KOC 1JO0. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s; Gordonville, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. Kees Vandermey, Box 638, 
Elora, Ont. NOB 1S0. 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s; Woodville, Woodville Community 
Presbyterian. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 
47 Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cannington, Knox; Cresswell, St. John’s; 
Wick. Rev. David Whitecross, 40 William 
St. N, Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Lincoln 
Bryant, 130 Clergy St. E, Kingston, Ont. 
K7K 383. 

Kitchener, Kitchener East (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Trinity York Mills. Rev. 
Patricia Hanna, 150 Gateway Blvd., North 
York, Ont. M3C 3E2. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry Waite, 
662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. Robert Graham, 160 King St. S, Allis- 
ton, Ont. LOR 1B9. 

Toronto, Hillview. Rev. Howard L. Shantz, 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W #411, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 
Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 
Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 


Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Tottenham, Frazer; Beeton, St. Andrew’s; 
Schomberg, Emmanuel. Rev. Issa A. Sali- 
ba, 9846 Keele St., PO Box 5097, Maple, 
Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
Armstrong, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, 1194 Everton Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 5J2. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1J0. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
LOA 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2NO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 405 
Springbank Ave. Unit 6, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P9. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s; St. 
David’s, First. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. LSC 6L2. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 
sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Keith 
Boyer, 327 Harvard St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
PE aKa 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, Sask. 
SOG 2S0. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 
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TRANSITIONS 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 
Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
_ Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 
'Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 

The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr., Calgary, Alta. 
 T2V 2W4. 

Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 

4612 Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
| T3A 1V7. 
/Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 
c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 
Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1). 
Rev. Douglas Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 1V2. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
Tenth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

International Ministries 

Three volunteer positions (see ad, Feb. 96 

Record): 

Human Rights Educator, Blantyre, 
Malawi, Africa, Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian (2 years). 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 

English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 
years). 

For enquiries, contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 

Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation and 
rebuilding program with an emphasis on pro- 
gram development, outreach and youth min- 
istry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 50 Wynford 
Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, Aug. 17-Sept. 1, up to 
20 people, 13 years up, cost $2,200. 
Malawi, Africa, July 14-July 31, 10 people, 
18 years up, cost $6,500. 
Canadian projects. 
Deadline for trip applications: April 15. Con- 
tact: Youth in Mission, 94 Calvin Chambers 
Rd., Thornhill, Ont. L4J 1E7. Phone/Fax: 
(905) 889-1644. 


April 1996 


CLASSIFIEDS 


A HISTORY OF VAUGHAN TOWNSHIP 
CHURCHES. Hardcover book, dust jacket, 
440 pp., many illustrations, excellent re- 
source for genealogists, $15 + tax + mailing 
cost. Order from: Dan Zelenyj, Archivist, 
City of Vaughan Offices, 2141 Major 
Mackenzie Dr., Maple, Ont. L6A 1711. 
Tel. (905) 832-2281 Fax (905) 832-8550. 


CHRISTIAN SINGLES NEW YEAR’S 
CRUISE. Enjoy 7 fun-filled days in the 
Caribbean. Special on-board events 
planned. From $1,495 Canadian, air fare 
included. Call for a brochure: Department 
M, 1-800-361-6688. 


FOR SALE: Solid oak church pews. Seat- 
ing capacity for 100. Red upholstered 
seats and backs. Excellent condition. Call: 
Rev. Robert Degraw, Centralia, Ontario, 
(519) 228-6839. 


FORMER MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PENETANGUISHENE, ONT., are invited 
to attend a celebration of the 164th An- 
niversary of worship in the Huronia area, 
on Sunday, July 28, at 11 a.m. Dinner fol- 
lowing at the Royal Canadian Legion by 
reservation only. Contact: Cleon Car- 
ruthers (705) 526-5634 for further informa- 
tion and dinner reservations. 


KILDONAN PRESBYTERIAN CEME- 
TERY, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. As a 
means of enhancing the maintenance and 
associated costs thereof, as well as to im- 
prove the overall appearance and care of 
the Kildonan Presbyterian Cemetery, this 
resolution affirms the Presbytery of 
Winnipeg’s intent to proceed to the re- 
moval of curbs and borders on applicable 
gravesites. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN, MANOTICK, 
ONTARIO, extends an invitation to all who 
wish to share in our celebration of “150 
Years in His Service.” We invite all our old 
families and friends. The Anniversary Din- 
ner will be held on May 4, 1996, at 6 p.m. 
Our guest speaker for the weekend will be 


Rev. Glen Davis. Contact: 150th Commit- 
tee, Knox Presbyterian, PO Box 609, Main 
Station, Manotick, Ontario K4M 1A6. (Any 
memorabilia greatly appreciated.) 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, founda- 
tions, cutting joints, chimneys, etc. Cost- 
saving projects. Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: 
(416) 604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0G1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


POSITION AVAILABLE FOR PRES- 
BYTERY WORKER, PRESBYTERY OF 
PICTOU, N.S. Applicants must have skills 
in leadership development, church exten- 
sion work, education and program develop- 
ment, with a good knowledge of resources. 
Responsibilities will include training and 
equipping individuals for lay ministry in all 
areas of church life and service, but with 
special emphasis on educational and pas- 
toral functions. Successful applicant will be 
highly motivated and resourceful, with an 
ability to work as part of a team. Salary and 
benefits will be competitive and include 
housing allowance, travel, health and den- 
tal, etc. This is a new position and will be 
subject to review after one year. Please 
send resumé and covering letter to: Rev. 
William G. Johnston, R.R. 2 Pictou, 
Durham, N.S. BOK 1HO0. Tel. (902) 485- 
8944; Fax (902) 485-8343. 


ST. ANDREW’S' PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, BURK’S FALLS, ONT., 115TH 
ANNIVERSARY. Great Homecoming 
Weekend — June 2, 1996. A warm wel- 
come is extended to all former members 
and friends. Contact: Ethel Andrews, Burk’s 
Falls, Ont. POA 1C0 (705) 382-2023. ical 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August? 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE 


(next to McGill University, Downtown, Metro, Parking) 
Single room: $22/day - $132/week 
Student rate: $17/day - $85/week 


Limited double occupancy: $30/day - $180/week 
Group rates available. 
Enquiries: 3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 398-6665 


g Written and illustrated by .| 
Kathy Cawsey, — 
Marty Bregman, — 
Dorothy Henderson, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


New Life 


The Easter story and springtime remind us about the new life Jesus brings. Jesus suffered, 
died and was buried, but God raised him from the dead. This happened so we might 
believe in God and live in a new way. 


Many things become new in the spring. This reminds us of God. 


Put a check mark in each of the boxes if you have seen signs of new life this spring. ) 
Watch for others. | 


A spring | 
flower 


A robin’s egg 


A new-born 
baby 
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To Tell the Truth 


Read: John 20:1-18; Luke 24: 13-33 


ow we are in the season of 

Easter, the time when we cele- 

brate the mystery that Jesus 
died, but that God made him alive again. 
In this season, the children in our wor- 
ship centre respond to the greeting 
“Christ has risen!” with a resounding 
“He has risen indeed!” 

We act out the Easter stories with 
wooden figures — Mary and her friends 
visiting the tomb, the disciples on the 
road to Emmaus. We wonder together 
how it must have felt the first time they 

_ discovered Jesus was alive. The children 
‘respond, “Happy,” “Amazing.” Like 
Mary and the disciples, the children 
catch the excitement and decide to share 
the good news with their friends, their 
grandparents, their teachers. Like Jesus’ 
friends, the children can’t keep this good 
news a secret. 

We adults have a tendency to keep 
the good news of Jesus’ resurrection a 
secret. I wonder why. What other good 
news do we keep hidden? Even if we 
discover a good restaurant, or a place 
where a bargain can be found, we tell our 
friends. 

All of the Easter stories are stories of 

proclamation 

— sharing 
with joy and 
excitement 

the message 

that the 

Lord has 

risen from 

the dead. 

Mary runs 

from the 
tomb to tell 
the others 
she has seen 
the risen Lord. 
The disciples 
hurriedly re- 


LSS 


trace their steps on the Emmaus road to 
tell the others they have talked to Jesus. 
The risen Jesus reminds his friends over 
and over that he is going to send the 
Holy Spirit so they will have power to be 
his “witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judaea 
and Samaria, and to the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8). 

During Lent, we delib- 
erately looked for oppor- 
tunities “to do.” Sure, we 
sometimes feel a little un- 
comfortable or a little 
inconvenienced but, gen- 
erally, we Presbyterians 
are good doers. Lent was 
a time to stretch a little 
and deliberately do something out of the 
ordinary for God. We aligned ourselves 
with the marginalized in society in a 
new way. 

The season of Easter is a time to use 
our mouths to proclaim God’s love. Now 
God is calling us in a fresh way not only 
to get involved in the lives of the hurting 
people we meet, but to tell them why we 
are helping them. God is calling us to 
share our faith stories with the people 
whose burdens we are sharing. 

The more we practise, the easier 
things get. But when I share spiritual 
truths, it will always be risky and I'll al- 
ways have the queasy feeling in the pit of 
my stomach. As we listen to Mary and 
the disciples share the gospel, we hear 
the excitement, the joy and the convic- 
tion in their voices. They are sharing 
something personal and current. It’s “hot 
off the press” kind of news. As the chil- 
dren in the worship centre would say, 
“They were so happy, they had to rush 
right back and tell the others Jesus was 
alive.” I wonder if part of our problem is 
that our own faith story is often neither 
personal nor current. 

Reggie, a young man at an adult edu- 


The Easter in 
our own lives 
is a story 

too good to 
keep a secret 


Linda Shaw 


cation centre where I volunteer, shares 
his faith story like Jesus’ friends. Reggie 
is a former professional football player 
with an amazing zest for life. The first 
day I worked with him, I learned he was 
a Christian and God was blessing his life. 
Reggie doesn’t talk about Jesus in a 
theoretical way. He 
doesn’t quote the four 
spiritual laws. He doesn’t 
quiz me about my faith. 
He simply tells people 
about the wonderful 
things God is doing in his 
life. You might expect 
Reggie to be ostracized 
by the other students and 
staff, but he is well-liked and popular. 
I’ve learned a lot from Reggie — prob- 
ably more than I’ve taught him. 

God calls us to tell our stories. Not an 
“old, old story,” but a lively, ever-chang- 
ing, current story about the living Lord 
and how we are enjoying his presence in 
our lives today. The Holy Spirit enables 
us to share that story without embarrass- 
ment (or in spite of embarrassment) and 
with the power to attract others to seek 
out the whole story. Let’s pray that we 
will be so happy we won’t be able to help 
ourselves — we will be compelled to 
proclaim God’s majesty, love and power 
through the sharing of our own, unique 
relationship with the risen Saviour. 


Prayer: 

Lord Jesus, we greet you in your resur- 
rection glory with wonder and joy. Share 
your risen power with us in ways so 
fresh and enlivening that your story is 
not only evident in our lives but also 
heard from our lips. Amen. fa 


Linda Shaw is a member of Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, and a trainer for the 
Young Children and Worship program. 
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Please send me information about: 
wills and bequests 
gift annuities 
life insurance 
irrevocable trusts 
gifts of property 


| would like to have a presentation on Planned Giving in my congregation / presbytery... 


Name: 


Address: 


City / Cown: Province: Dostal Code: 
Sax: ( ) Celephone: 
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Good News for 
Old-Fashioned 
Sex 
Married people have 
the most active sex 
lives and are the 
most physically 
pleased and emotion- 
ally satisfied. The 
single swingers, or 
“the very group por- 
trayed in our culture 
as having the hottest 
sex,” actually have 
the lowest levels of 
sexual satisfaction. 
— 1992 Sex in 
America survey 
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RECORDINGS Flying With One Wing 


We are each of us angels with only one wing. 
And we can only fly embracing each other. 
— Luciano de Crescenzo 


Loopholes 

I have spent a lot of 

time searching through Sharing the Secret of Hope 

the Bible for loopholes. How has it happened that “evangelism” and “dialogue” are pre- 

— W. C. Fields sented as opposed alternatives? Surely because both have been 

misunderstood. “Evangelism” has been misunderstood as pros- 
elytism. There is a reason for this, and all of us who seek to be 
true bearers of the gospel need to take note. If “evangelism” is the 
attempt of a religious group to enlarge itself by cajoling or manip- 

ulating those unable to resist, then it is 

rightly suspect. But a believing, celebrat- 

ing, loving Christian fellowship, fully 

involved in the life of the wider com- 

munity and sharing its burdens and sor- 

rows, cannot withhold from others the 

secret of its hope, and certainly cannot RRR 

commit the monstrous absurdity of sup- 

posing that the hope it lives by applies 

only to those of a particular ethnic origin. 
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The trouble with being in the rat race is that, — Lesslie Newbigin in A Word in 
even if you win, you’re still going to be a rat. All Seasons: Perspectives on 
— Lily Tomlin Christian World Missions 
Broadminded 
The church of the second century almost died of broadmindedness. 


Prayer Answered 
And there was the timid deacon who 
really did not want to make any 


stewardship calls. He talked to the Instrumental Music 

pastor about it. The pastor said: A reference from the Presbytery of Wallace, N.S., in the form of an appli- 
“You'll find it helpful before you cation from the congregation of Amherst for permission to use an organ in 
make a call to spend a few moments public worship, suddenly launched the Assembly into a very animated dis- 
talking to God about it” cussion of the whole question of instrumental music, in which the sub- 
A week later, the timid deacon stance of nearly all the arguments that have been led pro and con on this 
thanked the pastor and said: “I tried it question for many years past, were adduced. It is proper, however, to say 
when I went out on my call, and it that these arguments were well “boiled down.” It was prudently taken for 

works. I prayed that the people granted that the House was familiar with them. ... 
wouldn't be home, and they weren't.” Mr. McLennan, Peterboro, moved “that the Presbytery be instructed to 
— Marj Carpenter in the intimate to the congregation of Amherst, that they are at liberty to introduce 
Presbyterian Outlook instrumental music in public worship, provided such introduction does not 
mar the harmony of the congregation.” Mr. McMullen, Woodstock, moved 
in effect “that such deliverance as is asked for is unnecessary” — the impli- 
cation being that congregations are free. Professor McLaren thought they 


— G. K. Chesterton 


Something for Everyone 
Pavarotti objects to his critics who say 
he sings too much popular music. 
“Music,” said Pavarotti, “should be like 
sport, have something for everyone.” 


should not delegate this matter to congregations. They ought to guard the 
power of the Assembly to legislate on the matter at any time. He therefore 
preferred Mr. McMullen’s motion, “which committed them to nothing.” 

After some discussion Mr. McLennan’s amendment was carried by 220 
yeas to 47 nays, and became the judgment of the Assembly, against which 
six ministers and five elders entered their dissent at the time, and two or 
three others subsequently dissented. 

— Presbyterian Record July 1876 
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FOR THE RECORD 


Changing Attitudes to Ministry 


n May each year, our three seminaries disgorge another 

batch of graduates, not an irrelevant happening for every 

pew-sitter. This year, I find more than a passing interest in 
these events — engaged, as I am, serving as an interim moder- 
ator attempting to find a new minister for a congregation. 

And things are changing. I knew that the last time I served 
as an interim moderator. A candidate with a PhD, recommend- 
ed by a respected former pastor of the congregation, was elim- 
inated without even an interview. Thirty years ago, a 
congregation’s primary concern was the candidate’s paper cre- 
dentials. Did he or she graduate from a recognized seminary 
with suitable grades, the higher the better? 

Today, congregations evaluate candidates differently. Paper 
credentials remain significant for Presbyterians, but their impor- 
tance has diminished. Search committees today want to know 
what you have done lately — in the parish. The fact that you 
may have served as a college professor or the editor of a church 
magazine carries little or no weight. In fact, it may deter the com- 
mittee from considering you. If you want to go into parish work 
now, they want to know why you were not always doing it. 

At the top of the list of their priorities stands the question of 
how competent you have been in working with congregations. 
By competence, they mean: Can you preach well, relating your 
message to the realities the congregation faces? Are you a sen- 
sitive pastor who loves people? Can you provide strong and 
effective leadership? Congregations don’t want ministers who 
are surrogate social activists for the laity. They desire clergy 
who can build up and equip all of the baptized. 

My oldest son, a professional drummer, dropped out of a 
three-year college course in jazz music after two years. His ac- 
tion appalled his mother. But as he tried to explain to her, paper 
qualifications mean nothing in his profession. Performance 
means everything. Increasingly, this is true in the ministry 
as well. 

In church planner Lyle Schaller’s words, congregations to- 
day look for three things in ministers: exemplary character, 
deep Christian commitment and competence in ministry. They 
have always looked for the first two. Today, they are less likely 
to tolerate incompetence. 

All of this has implications for anyone concerned about the 
church and its future. But in case no one was paying attention, it 
has radical implications for today’s seminaries as well. Large 
congregations in the United States have increasingly abandoned 
seminaries as the source of lay or ordained staff. They find 
many seminary graduates neither fit nor last in parish life. While 
most seminarians in the past were nurtured in the local parish, 
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many today have little contact with congregations before enter- 
ing seminary. When they become parish ministers, the foibles 
and frailties of the local congregation overcome them. As a re- 
sult, some churches have begun to train their own staff. 

Eastern European Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
place a high value on academic excellence. Yet, when seminar- 
ians graduate, they serve in a congregation under supervision. 
Their ordination waits until the 
local congregation decides they 
are ready. 

Unfortunately, a mentality 
has grown up among us which 
believes whatever happens in the 
seminary is something far re- 
moved and irrelevant to every- 
day congregational life. In fact, 
probably nothing else will im- 
pact more upon the local congre- 
gation than what happens in the 
seminary. Therefore, all of us 
must strive to build closer ties 
between seminaries and congregations. Professors will need to 
do more of their teaching and students more of their learning in 
congregational settings. 

Although, as Presbyterians, we pride ourselves in the prom- 
inent role of laity in our churches, reality suggests the health of 
a local Presbyterian congregation depends more upon the qual- 
ity of its minister than does the life of a Roman Catholic parish 
upon the quality of its priest. We may not like that. We may 
wish it were not true. But that remains reality for Presbyterian 
congregations nearing the end of the 20th century. 

And Lyle Schaller contends this will continue on into the 
next century as well. “What will determine the shape of Amer- 
ican Protestantism in the 21st century?” he asks. “Unquestion- 
ably,” he says, “the most influential single factor will be the 
quality, the commitment, the value, the traits, the goals, the 
character, the priorities, the competence, the productivity and 
the theological stance of the next generation of parish pastors.” 

The question remains: What changes will seminaries, pres- 
byteries and congregations need to make to ensure competent 
leadership for the future church? 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


If It's Tuesday, This 
Must Be Kamloops 


hen people ask, “How are you enjoying being Moderator?”, I often reply, 
“Tt’?s a mixture of exhilaration and exhaustion.” Here’s what one recent 
spell on the road looked like. 


Friday. We atrive at Toronto’s Pearson Airport in good time. We have to. A glitch 
has meant our tickets didn’t arrive before we left home and we have to pick them up 
at the airport. We do — but discover we are on stand-by. It is the Friday at the begin- 
ning of March Break, one of the two busiest days in the year. The airline is over- 
booked and pleading for people to give up their seats. 


Eventually, we fly on one plane and our luggage goes 
Two weeks on another, but we are safely reunited before catching 
in Western the ferry to Vancouver Island. 
Canada — Saturday. 1 speak at a dinner held at St. Columba 
exhilaratin g Church, Parksville. Visitors have come from Nanaimo 


and Port Alberni. 


and exhausting Sunday. After preaching to a full church at St. Columba, 


we are transported north to Campbell River for a pot- 
luck supper. The children escape elsewhere while I speak. We all enjoy the wonderful 
choir. 


Monday. South again to lunch with the members of the new Comox Valley congrega- 
tion. Live the Vision funds have helped acquire a site, but there is no building yet, so 
we meet in the manse. In the evening, a Nanaimo couple entertains us for dinner. 
Jimmy had been a member of session all of my 10 years in Cumbernauld, Scotland. 


Tuesday. On to Victoria. We visit and admire the new Sidney church before a pleas- 
ant evening gathering at the home of Alex and Marie MacSween. Alex was Modera- 
tor in 1980. 


Wednesday. Victoria. The trees are in blossom and the crocuses radiate colour that 
Ontario won’t see for weeks. The sun shines warmly. Dinner in Knox Church. Mem- 
bers of other Victoria churches join us in the sanctuary where I speak. 


Thursday. Back to the mainland. We rent a car and drive to Abbotsford. 


Friday. 1 speak at a luncheon gathering at Calvin Church in Abbotsford. A move to a 
new and larger site is under discussion. Back to Vancouver, and a couple of hours 
with staff and students of St. Andrew’s Hall, the Presbyterian component of Vancou- 
ver School of Theology. We tour the new residences. They are wonderful. Board 
members of the hall entertain us for dinner. 


Saturday. A 7 a.m. flight to Penticton! We doze off for the rest of the morning, then 
visit friends in nearby Oliver. 


Sunday. I preach in St. Andrew’s, Penticton. The church is full. We enjoy lunch with 
the congregation before heading out to visit the new Summerland charge. 


Monday. On the plane out of Vancouver, we are surprised to meet my son’s best man. 
We arrive in Kamloops, and I speak at a pot-luck supper at the church. 
(Continued on page 11) 
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Responding to 

Government Cut-Backs 

I read your comments in the March 
Record on the subject of the church’s re- 
sponse to government cut-backs with a 
mixture of approval and alarm. 

Few would disagree with your claim 
that this is a time for the church to har- 
ness its resources and devote its energies 
in every possible way to meeting the 
needs experienced by the poor because 
of these cut-backs. But conjoining the 
issue of the relief of poverty with the 
well-being of the church leaves me a 
little nervous. For that marriage was con- 
summated a long time ago. And the 
fruits thereof are somewhat less than at- 
tractive. But, then, the well-being of the 
church is hardly the issue here. 

The issue is the disproportionate price 
paid by the poor as a result of govern- 
ment cut-backs which, in Ontario at 
least, are motivated in part by the gov- 
ernment’s passion for tax breaks. These 
will benefit primarily those of us who are 
well above the poverty line. 

This raises the issue of justice. And 
the demands of justice are not satisfied 
by private charity. The church has no op- 
tion but to challenge those policies which 
generate the injustice. 


WATSON’S WORLD 


BLESSED 
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ENTERPRISING 


Do we believe non-governmental or- 
ganizations can meet needs that tax the 
resources of the whole citizenry? That 
food banks and used clothing depots, 
however essential in our kind of world, 
constitute an adequate or even appropri- 
ate response to those who, denied so 
much that the rest of us 
take for granted, would 
like to retain some sem- 
blance of human dignity? 

It was heartening to 
hear the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic and United 
Churches speak publicly 
and prophetically on be- 
half of the poor. Our re- 
sponse, to the distress of 
many, has been notice- 
ably subdued. 

J. Charles Hay, 

North York, Ont. in Canada. 

Allow me to congratulate John Congram 

for his thoughtful and reasoned response 
to government cut-backs. 

At a time when some church leaders 
exhibit a self-serving knee-jerk reaction, 
imploring adherents to oppose the cuts, it 
is indeed refreshing to find a church ed- 
itor who understands the economic situa- 
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We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 
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tion and recommends co-operative action 
to solve it. How typically Presbyterian! 

Ronald E. Brownridge, 

West Hill, Ont. 


There can be no question about the 
church’s responsibility to respond to the 
needs of the poor. There 
may well be a serious 
question about the 
church’s ability, even 
with denominational co- 
operation, to begin to 
meet or even to supple- 
ment adequately the 
needs of many thousands 
in today’s society. 

What is probably re- 
quired today is not only 
an injunction to the 
church but, equally, a 
prophetic word to govern- 
ments at all levels about 
their responsibility for raising and man- 
aging public finances and for caring for 
the basic needs of all their people. The 
ever-present issue of justice needs to be 
addressed. 

What we have witnessed in our coun- 
try in recent months are serious cut- 
backs (with more to come) in govern- 


Noel Watson 
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ment spending which cause greater hard- 
ship for people who are poor than for 
any other segment of society. Yet Hon. 
Paul Martin could gloat in both his 1995 
and 1996 budgets about no new taxes! 
No new taxes for wealthy banks, wealthy 
corporations and thousands of wealthy 
citizens! So the rich get richer and the 
poor get poorer. That’s the reality in cur- 
rent Canadian society. 

It is no secret (though we may have 
tried to keep it a secret) that the writers 
of the Scriptures of both the Old and the 
New Testaments express special concern 
for the poor. I wonder how many of our 
legislators have heard of, much less stud- 
ied, the prophecy of the book of Amos, 
one of the greatest treatises of all times 
on the subject of justice? Or have any 
had their attention arrested by the teach- 
ings of Jesus on this subject? 

Richard Gillanders, 
Winnipeg 


I believe agreeing with Premier Mike 
Harris’s statement that Christians are 
here to help people is not fully correct 
(March Record). We are also here to 
spread the gospel. 

Jesus helped the poor and challenged 
the authorities of the day who ignored 
them and filed them away. Too often, to- 
day, those who feed the hungry are 
called angels; but those who ask why 
there is hunger are called communists, 
agitators and “out of touch with the real 
world.” It is the place of prophets and 
churches to challenge conventional 
“wisdom.” 

Rod Scott, 
Toronto 


Armagh Carries On 

Armagh carries on its program of sup- 
portive housing for abused women and 
their children. 

The recent Ontario government grant 
cuts (one-third of our budget) caused the 
volunteer board members some anxious 
moments (and long meetings). However, 
we have survived and, with the church’s 
help, will continue to provide a high 
quality program for women and children 
escaping violence. 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


‘‘Be hospitable to one another without complaining. Like 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God, serve one 


another with whatever gift each of you has received.” 
I Peter 4:8-10 


In South Asia, people have a long history of working together to improve 
their lives. These women come together to learn weaving skills at a 
PWS&D-supported project in Jobat, India. With a small grant from 
Canadian Presbyterians, they purchased handlooms, threads and dyes to 
produce supplies to be used in their community hospital. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 Fax: (416) 441-2825 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
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The board would like to thank the 
Presbyterian Record for its continuing 
interest and support. 

Martha McLean, 
Toronto 


Many Canadians Illiterate 

As a patron of Laubach Literacy of 
Canada, I have long shared the concern 
expressed by Shelley Prins (“The Har- 
vest Is Plentiful But ... ,” March 
Record). Congregations need to be aware 
that many Canadians are functionally il- 
literate. [literacy is sometimes revealed 
by reports that are not read and an in- 
sistence on the old, familiar things in 
worship because these have been 
memorized. 

One way members can help is by 
serving in local literacy groups. If such a 
group does not exist in your community, 
your congregation may want to help to 
develop one. Information is available 
about this important work from: Laubach 
Literacy of Canada, 70 Crown St., Suite 
225, Saint John, N.B. E2L 2X6. 

Kenn Ward, 
Winnipeg 


Separation Costs 

The January Record reported that three 
people had resigned from national staff 
positions and that Karen Hincke’s posi- 
tion ended in December 1995. It was 
also reported that severance packages 
may cost $600,000. 

The February Record reported two 
more executive staff resignations. With 
the exception of Karen Hincke, all others 
voluntarily resigned. That being so, how 
can severance packages possibly reach 
$600,000? What criteria have been used 
to decide severance pay? 

Four years ago, we restructured and 
paid out thousands of dollars in sever- 
ance pay. We have recently had another 
restructuring and, whether one agrees or 
not, will pay out about $600,000 in sev- 
erance. Now, we have a “think-tank” go- 
ing. More restructuring? Is this going to 
be a four-year cycle? 

Joe Williams, 
Toronto 


Editor’s note: In 1995, the Assembly 
Council estimated separation costs 
would total $567,415: $271,500 incurred 
for seven people who resigned or were 
laid off in response to the decisions of 
General Assembly; $295,915 incurred 
for seven people who took voluntary sev- 
erance packages or were laid off by 
agencies in dealing with budgetary re- 
ductions. The Assembly Council main- 
tains these costs are in keeping with past 
practice and comply with provincial 
labour laws and with principles of 
Justice. 


More of Peterson 

Last year, I was given a copy of The 
Message, the New Testament in contem- 
porary English by Eugene Peterson. I be- 
came just as excited as when I read my 
first copy of J. B. Phillips’s The New 
Testament in Modern English. 

It was an unexpected surprise to meet 
Eugene Peterson again in the March °96 
Record. In “Why David Danced,” Peter- 
son retells the old story with a vibrancy 
and zest that explains why David was “a 
man after God’s own heart.” Let’s have 
more stories by Eugene Peterson. 

Bill Woolford, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


Combating 
Congregationalism 

While renewing my subscription, I want 
to let you know how much I appreciate 
the work you are doing. The new format 
is an improvement and the articles are 
much needed. 

Even in rural charges, I find an alarm- 
ing increase in congregationalism. I pray 
the Record will be effective in reminding 
everyone that we are part of a national 
and world-wide fellowship. 

Doug Henry, 
Westport, Ont. 


Lent and Grace 

Joseph McLelland’s article “Giving Up 
Lent” (March Record) provides some 
thoughtful insight into the relevance of 
the Church Year. The point could be 
well-taken if it were directed at the entire 
Church Year, not only Lent. 


McLelland questions whether Good \ 
News requires preparation. I believe it — 
does. Modern day philosophy would have — 
us believe we are all basically good 
people. This heresy has gained ground 
within our churches and leaves little room 
for the grace of God to prevail. Lent 
serves not so much “‘to remind us of the 
power of sin and death over the present 
world” as to remind us of the depth of our 
own sin. Only when we understand this 
can we fully appreciate “the incomparable 
riches of his grace.” Then we can truly 
celebrate what Easter represents. 

Ernest Ruppenthal, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Communion Cards 

Tony Plomp’s You Were Asking? col- | 
umn (March Record) seems to reflect an 
attitude in disfavour of Communion card 
use for anyone, although the question 
concerned their distribution to adherents. 

I suggest Communion cards are need- 
ed by: congregations whose leadership © 
believes the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion is not an option but has a central 
place in our doctrine and worship; con- 
gregations whose leaders are concerned 
to maintain and strengthen congregation- 
al life and, to this end, recognize the im- 
portance of assessing the commitment of 
members by an accurate record of atten- 
dance at the celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper; leadership which 
believes that emphasis on the importance 
of the diligent use of the Communion 
card serves as a clear reminder to elders 
of their responsibility to maintain contact 
by regular home visitation with members 
assigned to their care. 

According to Plomp, “Church discip- 
line is seldom exercised in congrega- 
tions, and whether or not people take 
Communion is, in most cases, left to the — 
individual’s conscience.” This seems 
deplorable. | 

The reason for the diminishing enthu- 
siasm for the use of the Communion card 
is that visiting households (which the 
card prompts) 1s work for elders — it re- 
quires dedication, it takes time and en- 
ergy and initiative, it can be inconvenient 
and bothersome and uncomfortable. 
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| When a proposal is made to sessions that 
Visitations be reduced from four to three 
or fewer times per year, who is going to 
| oppose it? Eventually, visitation is put on 
_ the “back burner.” But, as in business, “if 
/ you want to get results, you’ve got to 
| make calls” — it’s essential to maintain 
contact and promote the product. 
K. D. Carmichael, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


Be Ready! 
My grandfather, Dugald McDougall, left 
the Isle of Islay and, along with his fam- 
| ily, came to Canada from Scotland about 
130 years ago. According to diaries he 
kept, he sailed the Great Lakes in the 
1870s. Grandfather eventually left the 
Lakes and farmed in Perth County near 
Mitchell, Ontario. 

I have always been interested in an 
entry he made in his diary on Sunday, 
November 9, 1913: “Came on a bad 


s and 


IN CANADA 


LIVE IN AN ECUMENICAL 
LAY COMMUNITY 


WORK AMONG THE POOR 


snow storm with terrific wind at night. 
Blew the doors off the barn.” Because he 
was living about 35 miles from Lake 
Huron, Grandfather apparently didn’t 
realize then what a tragedy had taken 
place on the waterways he knew so well. 
“Down to the Sea in Ships (February 
Record), describing the 1913 storm, 
reminds us we must always be ready. 
Clarence McDougall, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Thanks 
I appreciate the editor’s notes in response 
to the letters from the WMS of Hornings 
Mills Presbyterian Church and Gael 
Matheson (March Record). These clari- 
fying comments help prevent the spread 
of misinformation about the new Book 
of Praise. 

I understand that 40,000 copies of the 
new hymn-book have been ordered to 
date. Needless to say, the task force is 


encouraged by this initial response to our 

work. With the hundreds of congrega- 

tions which have pre-ordered, we look 

forward to the publication of what will 
be an excellent worship resource. 

Keith E. Boyer, Convener, 

The Task Force on the Revision of the 

Book of Praise, 

Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Fresh Air 
For many years, the pages of the Presby- 
terian Record have reflected the unease 
and desire of Presbyterians, both clergy 
and laity, for change. The February 
Record contains the views of Stuart Mac- 
donald (“It’s Time for a New System’’) 
pointing the way toward a new system by 
revising our forms and courts. I agree with 
him. I would add that we need a breath of 
fresh air in the General Assembly. 
James Weir, 
Edmonton 


OPENINGS 
in the 


Life and Mission Agency 
We invite applications and nominations 
for the following two-year appointments 


Laos House is a faith community comprised 
of men and women committed to living and 
praying together while working among the 
poor of downtown Oshawa, Ontario. 


We are looking for full-time volunteers, 21 
years of age or older, to join LAOS for a 
period of one year. 


Service opportunities include working at St. 
Vincent’s Kitchen (a low-cost “restaurant”), 
serving at The Ark (a shelter for homeless 
youth), or assisting in The Gate (a drop-in 
counselling and friendship centre). 


Room, board and stipend provided. 
For an info/application package, contact: 


Rose Barclay 
Durham Outlook for the Needy 
51 King Street East 
Oshawa, Ontario L1H 1B4 
(905) 434-7543 


Application deadline: May 31, 1996 


+ Associate Secretary for Justice Ministries — 3/4 time 


+ Two and a half Associate Secretary positions 
in Education for Discipleship 
These two and a half positions cover 


Stewardship 
Worship 


Evangelism/ Church Growth 

Youth/ Young Adult and Camping Ministries 
Education in the Faith 

Education for Mission 


* Candidates should have skills and experience 
in at least two of the above areas of work. 
* Relocation to the Toronto area is not required. 


Please address enquires/ applications to: 
Glen Davis, General Secretary, Life & Mission Agency, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, ON M3C 1J7 
Deadline for applications: JUNE 21, 1996 
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Upsetting the Stereotypes 


he driver of the rented truck 
lurched to a stop in the middle of 
the street. The left-turn lane beside 
him was already full of cars. He should 
have gotten into it half a block back. 
Nov, if he still wanted to turn left at the 
intersection ahead, he would have to bull 
his way into the line, risking angry words 
and one-finger gestures. 

Meanwhile, rush-hour traffic piled up 
behind him. Horns started honking. 

I could see him peering into the 
rearview mirror outside his door. He 
wiggled his head and twisted his neck, 
trying to see who was beside him in the 
left-turn lane. He managed to focus on 
me. I saw his face fall. He didn’t expect a 
little red sports car to make room for 
him. People who drive sports cars, in his 
mind, were aggressive, competitive and 
unforgiving of mistakes. Even simple 
mistakes, such as failing to get into the 
left-turn line at the right time. 

I stopped, then waved him in. 

His jaw dropped. The truck crow- 
hopped forward. The light ahead turned 
to a flashing green left-turn arrow. A 
hand flapped momentarily out of the 
driver’s window, a hasty gesture of 
thanks. Then the truck roared around the 
corner, tilting dangerously as it went. 

The light changed to yellow ahead of 
me. I pulled up at the stop 
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line. I never saw the truck again. But I 
hope he had a different idea of sports car 
drivers as a result of that encounter. 

I got the sports car as a kind of mid- 
life crisis. Joan approved of it. Sort of. 
That is, she said a sports car was a lot 
cheaper than a mistress. I’m not so sure 
about that — the repair 


Jim Taylor 


Including church people. 

But in my experience, few church 
people recognize that whatever they do 
reflects on the church as a whole. More 
than that, it reflects on the Christ who 
gives us our reason for being. 

I stood in line at a bank once, listen- 

ing to the person ahead of 


bills that first year just Each of us, me chew out the teller un- 
about bankrupted us. But mercifully. Then she 
it certainly kept me out of every day, turned around. She was a 
non-mechanical troubles. can make leader of a women’s group 
Driving a sports car has in my own congregation. 
made me exceedingly or break An insurance rep cited 
aware of stereotypes. the church’s his evangelical faith to as- 
People see‘a little red sure me he was doing his 
sports car. They don’t ex- reputation best for me. Fortunately, I 


pect it to be driven by a 
grey-bearded old codger. They assume 
that — grey beard or not — I’m going to 
compete fiercely for every inch of high- 
way. As a result, mild-mannered Walter 
Mittys pull up beside me in their brown 
station wagons, glance at a sports car be- 
side them and, instantly, turn into Big 
Daddy Garlitts at the drag races. Ac- 
quaintances think twice about accepting 
a ride home. And as every sports car 
driver knows, when the whole highway 
full of traffic is hurtling along at the 
same speed, guess which one the police 
will pull over? 

Stereotypes hurt — especially when 
they lead to a speeding ticket that 
should have gone to the gung- 
ho gonzo in a baby-blue 
Chev sedan passing every- 
thing else on the road. That’s 
why I try to undo some of 
the stereotypes. Because I 
realize that whatever I do re- 

flects on a whole group of 
other drivers. There are a 
few idiots among them, 
but that’s true of any 
group of people. 


didn’t buy. I learned later 
he was ripping me off. 

And when the gonzo in the baby-blue 
Chev finally finds a break in the traffic 
and storms past me, his girlfriend leans 
out the open window to shout an obscen- 
ity into the wind. She’s wearing a cross 
on a gold chain around her neck. 

In the church, we teach that God sees 
and judges all we do. Or, at least, we 
used to. ’'m not sure that’s a deterrent 
any more. Either people don’t really be- 
lieve in God, or they don’t believe God 
can or will do anything. 

But God isn’t the only one who sees 
and judges. Every day, the people around 
us see what we do and judge the church 
accordingly. I doubt if many say what 
the Roman Empire said of the first-cen- 
tury church: “See how those Christians 
love each other.” 

Yet, shouldn’t that be our goal? We 
are, each of us, every day, representatives 
of all Christians. By our behaviour, we 
can make the church’s reputation — or 
break it. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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Tuesday, If this is Tuesday, it must be ... 
Yes, still Kamloops. But we fly to Prince 
George in the afternoon. We gather in 
the sanctuary that evening for my ad- 

_ dress, followed by a question-and- 

_ answer session. 


Wednesday. Winter has returned to 
- Grande Prairie, Alberta, only hours be- 
| fore we land. It is -16 C. We miss Vic- 


the people make up for it. I speak at a 

; pot-luck supper — and hope my clothes 
- continue to meet in the middle until we 
get home! 


i 

Thursday. We arrive in Edmonton where 
I preach at a Lenten service organized by 
| the Dayspring and Strathcona congrega- 
tions. The World Figure Skating Cham- 
pionships are on. Every hotel room is 
booked, but a couple from First Church 

| open their home and their hearts to us. 


_ Friday. I spend a fascinating two or three 

_ hours with the Presbyterian chaplain at 

_ the University of Alberta. A slow but 

_ Steady stream of staff and students drop 

_ by for a chat and a bite to eat. In the 

_ evening, the session of the Korean 

_ Church entertains us for dinner. After- 

wards, we spend a wonderful couple of 

_ hours with the energetic young people’s 

group before briefly greeting the Friday 
night prayer meeting. 


Saturday. Lunch with the session of First 
Church is followed by a quick two hours 
to roam around the vast West Edmonton 
Mall before heading on to an evening 
get-together in Millwoods. 


Sunday. | preach in Calvin Hungarian 

Church. I hope they are understanding 

my Scottish-accented English better than 

I understand Hungarian! We enjoy lunch 

with them before we pick up our bags 
and head for the airport and home. 


Exhilaration and exhaustion? Yes, both. 
We have met many wonderful people 

_ and have been warmly received. Being 
Moderator is a tremendous privilege. 


Gla. Tt. Where. 
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 toria, but the warmth and friendliness of — 
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It’s all gibberish. Unintelligible. Instructions 
on how to plant more food for your family. The 
label on your medicines. Booklets on nutrition 
and life-saving information on health care. A 
letter from a loved one! 


For a child locked behind the door of poverty, learning to 
read & write is one of the essential keys to a brighter future. 
Education brings a liftime of possibilities to a child — and to his 
or her family and community. 


UNLOCK THE FUTURE. 
Sponsor a child today for $27 a month. 


1-800-268-1650 


caleiantaniantententantantentantentententententenantantententententententententententon 


O Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a: O boy O girl living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 
O whoever needs my help the most. 


O | can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY PROVINCE 


eReNiiOn 
CANADA 


is a Christian humanitarian 


POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER 


O | will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of 
receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone else 
can help. 

O I have enclosed a cheque for $27. 


Om Os 


CARD NUMBER EXPIRY DATE 


organization, providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
45 years in more than 
100 countries. 


SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 254 


Together... building a future for the world's children 
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Life After Easter 


Fifth Sunday of Easter — May 5 
Acts 7:55:00 Psalm 3 [312574 =0: 
1 Peter 2:2-10; John 14:1-14 


t least they took his sermon seri- 
ously (Acts 7:57). When 
Stephen finished preaching, they 


took up stones to kill him. In our more 
moderate times, we express disapproval 
of the preacher by taking up mints. 

Stephen was just getting to the point 
where Jesus was killed when the council 
decided to stone him to death. For his 
part, Stephen preached his most eloquent 
sermon — not in words but by what hap- 
pened next. He lived and died as his 
Lord did. 

Did you notice? Hauled before the 
council like Jesus, Stephen committed his 
spirit to God and, with his last breath, 
even forgave his killers. He was Christlike 
in more ways than we usually imagine. 

Here is a clue for Christian living after 
Easter. Stephen’s story is the story of the 
Church after Easter. We rightly celebrate 
the resurrection of Jesus as a great vic- 
tory; but it is hardly the end of the Chris- 
tian story in the Bible, or in our world. 

Easter does not alter the pattern of 
Christian living — and dying. One way 
or another, we still follow the way of 
Christ as Stephen did. True, there are not 
the official murders of many believers 
among us; but there are still the little 
deaths that are the consequence of Chris- 
tian living. Repentance is dying to self 
and painful enough. Doing justice exacts 
its toll on the passionate. Even faithful- 
ness is less often rewarded than scorned 
by our age. These are little deaths. Then, 
finally, for us all, there will come the day 
when we will be asked to give up our 
spirit to the God who made us. Will it be 
done faithfully, with trust in God and 
forgiveness for our enemies? Stephen’s 
death is really not that different from our 
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own as Christians, only more dramatic. 

The psalmist would have recognized 
Jesus’ and Stephen’s faith. “Into your 
hand I commit my spirit; you have re- 
deemed me, O Lord, faithful God” 
(Psalm 31:5). And Jesus and Stephen 
would have recognized the psalmist’s 
plea. Someone prayed for 
rescue from enemies, but 
we don’t know if that 
ever happened. Maybe 
that is just as well. We 
only know about the 
psalmist’s faith. If nicely 
answered prayers were 
the measure of our reli- 
gion, there would be few 
Christians but many as- 
tute investors. 

For people like the 
psalmist, like Stephen and 
like Christ, faithfulness is 
measured by trust in God. 
That is all and that is 
enough. “But I trust in you, O Lord; I 
say, “You are my God.’ My times are in 
your hand ... ” (verses 14-15). It is trust 
in God, not rescue from the stones, that 
is still the measure of life after Easter. 

Is it significant that another reading 
for the day refers to us as “living stones” 
(1 Peter 2:5)? The killing stones of Acts 
and the living stones of Peter are strange- 
ly connected. The stones which people 
picked up from the street to throw at 
Stephen may help us grasp the stones 
God uses to cornerstone a new creation. 

Living stones are the people whom 
God has called to be like Christ. Us, in 
other words (verse 5). We should not for- 
get that we are called to be like him: “a 
living stone, though rejected by mortals, 
yet chosen and precious in God’s sight” 
(verse 4). To be like Christ is not simply 
something in our words and behaviour. It 
is not only to do what Jesus would do. It 


be few 


If nicely 
answered 
prayers were 
the measure of 
our religion, 
there would 


Christians but 
many astute 
investors 


Michael Farris 


is the deep pattern of living and dying 
with Christ and on account of Christ. We 
are like Christ not only in what we do but 
in what is done to us. Ask Stephen what 
that means. Or, ask Jesus. 

Now we turn to the most famous of 
verses: “I am the way, and the truth and 
the life. No one comes to 
the Father except through 
me” (John 14:6). Jesus 
speaks those words as _ 
part of an answer to a 
problem troubling the 
disciples. Jesus is going 
away. What will the dis- 
ciples do? How will they 
follow? Who will show 
them the way? It’s still a 
fair question for us. But 
let’s not make the ques- 
tion too complex. Jesus 
said we already know 
the way. In fact, he said, 
“Tam the way...” 

The word for “way” is a common 
one. If there is a Greek section where 
you live, it’s there on the signs: “Hodos 
Danforth” or “Hodos Main.” The word 
means road or street. It is full of pot- 
holes and is made of stones. But it is the 
way to God, says Jesus. Or, rather, he 
says he, himself, is the way. 

Can we grasp it? We know Christ 
risen and present in the stony roads of 
Christian commitment and faithful liv- 
ing. We are not alone, no matter what 
hard path the way may take. Why? Be- 
cause Jesus took that way. And all faith- 
ful people find that is the way. 

As for the rest of “I am the way, and 
the truth and the life ... ” Once you have 
taken up the way, the truth and the life 
will surely follow. 4 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church, 
Winnipeg. E-mail: mhfarris @ presbycan.ca. 
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| buse is a hot topic these days. 
| Newspapers and talk shows 
bombard us daily with stories. 
t ; ; 
Our denomination conducts workshops 
| dealing with abuse and harassment in the 


church. But an im- 
| portant question has 


| not been addressed 
| so far: What do we 
ido when the per- 
| petrator is also a_ 
| victim? 
The problem of 
/abuse has, for the 
“most part, been pre- 
sented simply as good and bad: the vic- 
tim and the perpetrator, the one going to 
‘heaven and the other to hell. Based on 
the rule that adults are responsible for 
their behaviour, we side with the victim 
-and feel anger toward the one who 
| caused the abuse. However, as we learn 
/more about abuse, it is not that simple. 
And Jesus complicates the issue by com- 
manding us to love our enemies. How do 
we reconcile these polarities? 

I received a call to visit a man in jail. 
He had been a victim of family violence. 
The litany of beatings by his father rolled 
out from the past. He confessed that his 
wife was the recipient of the anger and 
violence he felt against his father. 

I looked into his eyes and at his now 
silent hands. I knew I was talking to an 
adult who was both victim and perpetra- 
tor. What should I say or do? 

I reached over and touched hands that 
_had violently hurt others. I reminded him 
these hands had been given to him from 
God. They were created to make love, to 
hold his baby son, to pat a friend on the 
shoulder, to work to make money to buy 
food and shelter, to paint pictures, write 
poetry and make music. But they were 
not created to hurt the woman he said he 
loves. People do not hurt those they love. 
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How do we approach 
the problem of abuse 
when the abuser and 
the abused are the 
same person? 


Perpetrator and Victim 


He looked at his hands, symbols of 
the confusion and remorse with his 
predicament. His eyes filled with tears. 
Iron doors slammed and the inmates 
voices resonated down the cold walls of 


the jail. 

I asked him 
what he felt about 
his hands. He 


looked at them and 
said he didn’t like 
them. I asked him 
to make friends 
with his hands. 
They only did what 
he told them to do. He must take respon- 
sibility for them — they are his hands. 

I also told him about Jesus’ hands — 
hands that fed the 
hungry, gave drink 
to the thirsty, com- 
forted the lonely 
and discouraged, 
and healed the sick. 
Those same hands 
were nailed to a 
cross. His hands 
were given for us 
so that we might 
live with one an- 
other in harmony. 
Then we prayed: 
“Gracious God, 
bless these hands. 
Heal them of anger 
and make them in- 
struments of love 
... Help them to 
pass on messages 
of gentleness to a 
baby son, give 
comfort to a friend, 
do honest work in 
caring for and sup- 
porting loved ones. 
May these hands 


also be your hands and do your work 
of giving life to his family and 
community....” 

Each situation is different. What 
seemed to make this moment a healing 
one was the man’s total honesty and his 
desire for love and healing. In the confu- 
sion and turmoil of abuse, we should re- 
member that sometimes the abuser and 
the abused are the same person. In dis- 
cussions about abuse, we must never for- 
get Jesus, an abused man, who seeks 
only to heal. & 


Alan Stewart is the minister of Westview 
Church, Toronto, and has facilitated a group 
For Men Who Have Been Abused since the 
fall of 1992. 


My dear editor: 


The think-tank, having thunk, has is- 
sued a five and one-half page report 
which is available to all and sundry, in 
which category I find myself. 

Now, let me see if I’ve got it right. 

The task was defined both by the 
General Assembly in 1995, “to prepare 
specific proposals for the future mission 
and program priorities which need to be 
carried out at the national structure level,” 
and by the Assembly Council, which 
wanted it held for the “purpose of exam- 
ining and thinking through all the key 
factors which contribute to the position 
in which we find ourselves as The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada today, and 
[come] up with a set of proposals that 
will enable our church to set clear priori- 
ties and direction for the future.” 

Both statements read like bad transla- 
tions from another language, but why 
quibble? Then again, why not? 

Only six presbyteries failed to send at 
least one representative, and the steering 
committee did all it could to select di- 
verse divers from the 150 nominations. 
According to the report, “Age and eth- 
nicity were the only cat- 
egories in which the 
gathering did not reach 
the goal of the steering 
committee” — thus giv- 
ing us, at last and at least, 
something in common 
with Jacques Parizeau. 

The priorities set were 
reassuring but not start- 
ling — education, mission, empowering 
laity, teen and young adult ministries, 
evangelism and spirituality, in that order. 
Cleansing the lepers will have to wait. 
The “specific proposals” and clarity of 
the priorities were submerged and awash 
in much “When You Wish Upon a Star” 
hopefulness. For example, under spiritu- 
ality, it was determined that “We shall 
focus on God ... ” chiefly by increasing 
the number of gatherings in pursuit of 
spiritual renewal. It makes you wonder 
what we have been focusing on! And as 
to increasing gatherings, I am coming 
more and more to believe that when our 
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Lord said, “Wherever two or three are 
gathered in my name ...,” he meant just 
that and wouldn’t guarantee anything be- 
yond those numbers. But, by golly, under 
the heading Methodology (a misnomer, 
since it means “the study of method,” 
and we’ve been doing that, consciously 
or unconsciously for too long), some dar- 
ing specifics do emerge! 

One of them was hint- 
ed at in the first priority 
— education — in the 
cryptic line “using elec- 
tronic means.” At first, I 
thought of cattle prods. 
But, no, the document 
makes it clear we are 
making, at long last, the 

SEO equation between a rela- 
tively small church and the technological 
advances that could provide cohesive- 
ness, support and information on a daily 
basis. Tight, light and Website! 

Another, and it follows from the 
above, was an obvious determination to 
downsize the national office, leaving it to 
provide minimal “‘clearing-house”’ func- 
tions. (Though not, I presume, run by Ed 
McMahon.) Synods will eventually dis- 
appear; and presbyteries, or coalitions of 
same, will originate and fund program- 
ming, including mission. Assembly will 
meet for business purposes every two 
years and, in the interval, there will be a 


renewal and visioning gathering-cum- 
Assembly. 

My own visioning foresees two prob- 
lems. Those who hunger and thirst for 
moderatorial distinction will see their 
chances halved.. Those of more humble 
but sometimes just as fierce ambition, 
who aspire to moderate synod, will see 
their hopes disappear. Fifty or so “No” 
votes to that change! 

The second problem can be expressed 
in the following imaginary telephone 
dialogue in about the year 2005. 

“Peterson’s Pool Hall and Electronic 
Arcade.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I must have the 
wrong number. I’m trying to call the 
Presbyterian Church Office.” 

“That’s all right, Mac. We rent the 
room upstairs to him. Hey, José! Is the 
Presbyterian Church in?” 

“It ain’t ever been ‘in’ ... hee, hee.” 

“Ah, cut it out. The poor guy hasn’t 
had a call since that nut who wanted a 
CD-ROM for ‘Bible Baseball’ or some- 
thin’, Go wake him up!” 

These fears can be allayed. The think- 
tank was not all wet. 


Yours against draining it too quickly, 


eee mtr BE 
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Sursum corda! 
_ Habemus ad Dominum. 


| This happy exchange in 
| the Communion liturgy goes 
| way back, even to the Early 
| Church. The presider called out to 
the gathered congregation: “Lift up 
| your hearts!” Their response: “We have 
_ them lifted up to the Lord!” Originally, it 
| was one of the “prefaces” used by a dea- 
_ con or priest to call the people to prayer. 

The 16th-century Reformers picked 
up our versicle-and-response for their 
Communion service. To their minds, it 
_ corrected the error of transubstantiation. 


“real presence” of Christ’s body and 
| blood in the consecrated bread and wine 
. on the altar. Instead, Zwingli, Calvin and 
| colleagues wished to move the eyes of 
communicants beyond the earthly 
elements to what they signify. Some- 
| times, it is true, they seemed to teach al- 
| most a “real absence” of Christ from the 
Table. But Calvin, along with Martin 
Bucer and Peter Martyr, in particular, 
| held a strong view of real presence in the 
| action and use of Communion: Christ is 
| present as we communicate. The power 
of Holy Spirit unites things far distant, 


they taught. Therefore, place or space 
cannot thwart Christ’s presence among 
his people. This is a general truth, but it 
has special force at both sermon and 
sacraments. 

Our hearts always need lifting up. We 
are weighed down by the gravity of life 
— its hardness, its burden of care and 
suffering and sin. We need the Jevity of 
divine presence — of One who shares 

our burdens and so lightens our yoke. 
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by Joseph C. 
McLelland 


We always have 
both, it seems, suffering 

and celebration. But the last word is al- 
ways God’s Yes! That’s why Christians 
should tread the world’s stage as players 
not in tragedy but comedy. 

The greatest preacher of the ancient 
Eastern Orthodox Church was John 
Goldenmouth (Chrysostom). Listen to 
his words in a Commu- pgm 
nion sermon: “We must 
ascend into heaven when 
we communicate if we 
would enjoy the body of 
Christ.... being made 
eagles in this life, we 
should fly to heaven it- 
self, or rather above 
heaven. For where the 
body is, there too are the 
eagles ... this is the table 
of eagles, not of crows.” We are aquilae. 
not graculi! 

This passage was a favourite of our 
Reformers, calling us to look beyond ap- 
pearances, to stretch our minds to the 
new dimension opened up by the risen 
Christ. The strange events of Christ’s liv- 
ing and dying reach their climax not in 
the Cross but in the return to life symbol- 
ized by Easter-to-Pentecost. In fact, it’s 
Ascension that ties the knot in the golden 
thread of all this action and passion; 
otherwise, the Humanity thus unveiled in 
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its humble glory and glorious humility 
will slip through into fantasy. Sending 
Holy Spirit seals it all, makes it fruitful 
(our time is always Pentecostal). The 
Presence is back, down-to-earth and as 
scandalous as ever. There’s even a 
strange “glory” in the congregation gath- 
ered or scattered — indeed, wherever hu- 
man life is being improved or exalted 
and merely endured, even victimized. 
Christ’s image is always with us in the 
poor and needy and persecuted. 
Religious imagery is always odd — 
never a picture, merely imaginative con- 
struct or broken speech telling things too 
high for us. (Modern science has a paral- 
lel problem with “picture” language — 
pga atoms and black holes 
and quarks are not pic- 
turable, so scientists 
have to use metaphor, 
just like theologians). 
The eagle eye has a 
longer reach and a 
grander vision than the 
crow’s grubbing focus. 
Mortal as we are, we 
are assured of immortal 
Love, turned back to 
mundane cares and concerns, in com- 
pany with a Presence that both disturbs 
and consoles. Our vocation to be stew- 
ards is wrongheaded unless a higher 
vision guides us. Are we not “stewards of 
mysteries?” Like the cry Sursum corda! 
— it may not be adequate to the splen- 
dour of this Reality, but it will do IF we 
respond: Habemus ad Dominum! Ta 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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BY ESTHER McILVEEN 


ometimes, we can find artistic 
expressions of the activity of 
God. Often, we see portrayals 
of our contemporary world. 
Rarely, is there someone who 
can bring the two together 
powerfully. 

S Not since Canadian artist 
William Kurelek achieved this with his 
themes of abortion, materialism, human 
indifference and the threat of nuclear de- 
struction have we had such a prophet of 
powerful vision and meticulous artistry. 
Art critics, from Vancouver, Toronto and 
New York are buzzing with excitement 
about 25-year-old Chris Woods, a Fraser 
Valley artist, whose paintings of The Sta- 
tions of the Cross were exhibited at the 
Diane Farris Gallery in Vancouver earl- 
ier this year. Farris said over 100 people 
passed through the gallery — her largest 
crowd ever. On February 14th, a 90- 
minute consecration ceremony drew a 
capacity crowd to St. David’s Anglican 
Church in East Vancouver where The 
Stations of the Cross will be on perman- 
ent display for devotional use. 

In November 1994, Woods received a 
request from a private patron to paint 
The Way of the Cross. The paintings 
were for liturgical use at St. David’s 
Church. The stipulation was that the im- 
ages of Jesus on his path to the crucifix- 
ion take place in modern settings. 

Woods was overwhelmed initially. 
“How could I pull this off? What would 
a modern Jesus look like? Where would 
the scenes of the Stations take place? 
What would Roman soldiers wear in the 
1990s? 

“Eventually, however, I realized I was 
being given the opportunity to ex- 
perience something that was once the 
cornerstone of the artist’s trade — 
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creating images to illuminate the stories 
of the Bible for daily use in an estab- 
lished church. What also interested me 
was the fact that I was doing it at the 
behest of an honest- 
to-goodness patron 

— patrons were an- a. 
other important ele- 
ment essential to the 
lives and careers of 
past artists. 

“One may find it 
strange to set a 2,000- 
year-old biblical story 
in a modern context; 
however, Western 
artists throughout his- 
tory (particularly dur- 
ing the Renaissance) 
frequently placed 
Jesus in their own 
tine!!! Ones of my 
favourite examples is 
Caravaggio’s painting 
The Calling of Saint 
Matthew, c. 1573-1610. In this painting, 
Jesus is calling Matthew to join him. 
Matthew, sitting at a table among other 
tax collectors, reacts to Jesus’ call by 
pointing to himself as if to say, “Who, 
me?’ Although Jesus is dressed in con- 
ventional, classical robes, the five figures 
are dressed in pure Renaissance costume, 
even down to their hose and feather- 
plumed caps.” 

Woods and a handful of friends and 
models shot over 400 photos in a Chil- 
liwack studio and built a replica wooden 
cross in preparation for the project. Dur- 
ing the months Woods spent arranging 
the shootings, creating preparatory draw- 
ings and painting the panels, the congre- 
gation prayed for him. 

Although he chose to paint biblical 


Chas Woods 


combines helene 
accuracy with a 
modern context to 
provide a powerful, 
NEW VISION O 


the crucifixion 


events in modern settings, Woods says 
he wanted to make them historically ac- 
curate. “I spent a lot of time reading the 
four Gospels in the New Testament.” 

The 2,000-year- 
old drama depicted 
on our doorstep — 
incorporating Canada 
Place, the art gallery 
and Harbour Centre 
— is both a spiritual 
awakening and a soul 
feast. It shows Jesus 
being nailed to the 
cross with construc- 
tion spikes in Stanley 
Park by men in busi- 
ness suits and red 
ties. Jesus’ contem- 
poraries, young 
people with expres- 
sions of compassion 
and hostility, are 
wearing blue jeans 
and T-shirts. 

“The entire commission, from the ini- 
tial request in November 1994 to the 
final installation at St. David’s in Febru- 
ary 1996, took 15 months,” said Woods. 
“T learned a lot from this commission. It 
has enhanced my technical, conceptual 
and historical skills, and it has improved 
me as a person and as an artist. It has 
given me a lot of valuable experience 
which I will use not only with future 
commissions but with my own work as 
well. I am grateful for the opportunity to 
work on such a project and I am equally 
grateful for being allowed to approach 
the imagery and content of these paint- 
ings in my own way.” [a 


Esther Mcllveen is a religion columnist for 


the Review in Richmond, B.C. 
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by Ijeoma Ross 


Despite great petential in human and natural reseurces, 
Nigeria teday wallews in ecenemic, secial and pelitical chaes 


have hijacked the country and are holding 100 

million citizens hostage, says former Presbyter- 

ian missionary Walter McLean. But he cautions 

that resolving the current political crisis is not 
as simple as arresting the hijackers and holding an election be- 
cause many of the normal functions of government and society 
have disintegrated. 

“Any [social and administrative] structures that do exist 
have been distorted by 
military rule,” he said af- 
ter returning to the West 
African country in De- 
cember. To understand 
Nigeria, McLean says, 
one must imagine what 
Canada would be like if 
teachers, police, military, 
professors and public ser- 
vants had not been paid in 
months and did not know 
when they would receive 
any money. 

Nigeria, Africa’s most 
populous country, splashed 
into the headlines late last 
year when the military 
government arrested and 
then executed nine leaders 
of the Ogoni people who 
live in the Niger River 
delta, the location of 
much of the country’s vast 
oil resources. Among 
those hung was poet and 
human rights activist Kenule Saro-Wiwa who had complained 
that pollution from the oil production had made his people’s 
farmland unusable. He demanded that the oil company, Roy- 
al/Dutch Shell, pay compensation directly to the Ogoni people. 

While the executions and the reactions from various govern- 
ments — including Nigeria’s suspension from the Common- 
wealth — have been getting most of the media attention, the 
everyday conditions for the citizens of Nigeria are appalling. A 
Commonwealth Human Rights Initiative Task Force, headed 
by Flora MacDonald of Canada, went to Nigeria in July 1995 
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} he generals who control Nigeria’s government 


and reported tough economic times for everyone. In 1994, in- 
flation was at 50 per cent and, by mid-1995, it was even higher. 
Although oil is the country’s main export, there are often do- 


mestic shortages of petrol, and its price has more than quadru- | 


pled in five years. 


McLean, who has visited Nigeria frequently during the past 
four decades, heard from friends and colleagues that the cost of | 


basic food supplies was also sky-rocketing. Four cups of garri 
(a staple made of crushed cassava) used to be one kobo; now, it 

es is 10 naira (1,000 times 
more). The currency, the 
naira, is worth less than a 
third of its value three 
years ago, driving up the 
price of all imported 
goods. 

The Commonwealth 
task force also relayed 
charges that vigilante 
groups, operating with the 
knowledge of the military 
government, were roam- 
ing the country and killing 
people. The police, the re- 
port said, were commonly 
shooting at robbery sus- 
pects before attempting to 
question or arrest them. 

Rick Fee, who worked 
for the church in Nigeria 
for 16 years before return- 
ing to Canada to become 


World Service and Devel- 
opment in 1992, said con- 
ditions in the country have deteriorated since he left. “It’s 
worse. Morale is down. The economy is down. You can’t live 
on your salary; therefore, you have to be inventive in finding a 
way to survive.” 

McLean, who worked in Nigeria with his wife, Barbara, 
from 1962 until the outbreak of the civil war in 1967, says the 
conditions now are worse than then. During the Biafran War, 
the civil service continued to provide whatever services they 
could, mothers and children were still being immunized and the 
elderly were given the care they needed. Now, even these basic 
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In early December 1995, Nigerian doctor and elder Akanu 
(Francis) Ibiam, b. 1906, was buried at a service organized 
by his family, The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria and the 
Nigerian government. Ibiam served as the first African mis- 
sionary sent to Nigeria by the Church of Scotland. As well 
as inspiring and befriending many Canadian missionaries to 
Nigeria, Ibiam visited Canada as early as 1955, accompan- 
ied by his wife, Eudora. In 1969, he travelled across Can- 
ada to raise humanitarian aid and support for the people in 
Biafra, the secessionist Eastern region of Nigeria then fight- 
ing a gruesome civil war against the federal government. 

Canadian Presbyterians Rick Fee and Walter McLean 
attended the funeral at the invitation of The Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria and Ibiam’s family. McLean had been 
Ibiam’s minister at St. Andrew’s in Enugu, and Fee attended 
as part of an Africa field trip. 


After graduating from St. Andrew's University in Scot- 
land, one of the first Ibos to become a medical doctor, Ibiam 
rejected the miore lucrative and prestigious position as a city 
doctor and, instead, chose to return as a missionary. He 
had “a sense of service beyond self,” said McLean, who de- 
livered the sermon at the funeral. “He could have gone to 
the city and been a wealthy man, but he went to the bush 
and worked with lepers.” 

When he graduated in 1934, a black missionary was a 
new and challenging idea for many. Ibiam faced opposition 
and discrimination from other missionaries. He is quoted as 
saying, “Although the missionaries inspired me, they did not 
encourage me.” 

As a leader of his community, he became involved in 
politics. Initially, he was appointed to the Eastern House of 
Assembly, the advisory body to the British rulers and, then, 
after independence in 1960, he was named the first gover- 
nor of the Eastern region. His record in politics includes 
spearheading the movements toward free primary educa- 
tion, health insurance plans, rural development and restor- 
ing African dignity. 

The British government recognized Ibiam with a series of 
honours culminating in a knighthood which he received from 
Queen Elizabeth in 1956. However, during the Biafran War, 
Ibiam returned his knighthood and renounced his English 
name, Francis, as a protest against the British government's 
financial and military support of the federal government 
while civilians in the East fled the bombings in the towns 
and villages and faced wide-spread starvation. 

He was also involved in the national church where, with 
the active help of his wife, he promoted the role and ordina- 
tion of women, and was the patron of the Christian Girls In 
Training (CGIT) and the Women’s Guild. He also served as 
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a vice-president of the World Council of Churches. As an 
elder statesman in 1983, he was named king by the Un- 
wana people and given the title of Ezeogo Isiala I. 

“He was seen as a person who stood for dignity, doing 
things decently and in order,” said Fee. Because of his atti- 
tude and his accomplishments, Ibiam was held in high es- 
teem by his compatriots. Fee tells a story of being ina 
Nigerian restaurant where a television set was playing the 
news. The boisterous patrons ignored what flashed before 
them until lbiam appeared on the screen. Fee said the pa- 
trons fell silent to hear what Ibiam was saying. One patron, 
an Ibo from the East like Ibiam, paid him possibly the high- 
est compliment by saying that if any Ibo were to get admit- 
ted to heaven, it would be Akanu Ibiam. 

The funeral, which took place over three days, was an 
opportunity for family, friends, church colleagues and gov- 
ernment officials to pay their respects. After services in 
Enugu and Umuahia, the main service was held on lbiam’s 
property in Unwana. McLean estimated more than 20,000 
people attended. 

While the funeral was a typically Presbyterian service, 
the event was more of a gathering of old friends, Fee said. 
“Everyone came. It was people getting together, paying 
honour to whom honour was due.” 

McLean said he and Fee were two of only four interna- 
tional representatives at the funeral. Because of the turbu- 
lence in Nigeria, other international visitors did not attend. 
In his sermon, McLean strove to remind the mourners that 
biam was an internationalist. |biam and the current military 
rulers are instruments of God who come and go; they will be 
judged for their actions. 

“In a way, this event was even more important than nor- 
mal civil recognition of a leader because there is no leader- 
ship [in Nigeria],” McLean said. “It unleashed the most 
profound yearning of a people who know there have been 
better days and there can be better days.” 


“When will the 


next one be?” 


It was the fifth such call in 
one day. Word was out: the 
Hall was going to host an- 
other Community Dinner. 


One of our business 
donors was wanting to host 
a meal at the Hall. They 
didn’t just want to buy the 
food, or just cook. They 
wanted to serve the meal 
directly to the guests. 


This would be the eighth 
church- or business-spon- 
sored community meal at 
the Halkiin' the’ pastwiz 
months. The first was for 
60 people; this one would 
be for 125. 


There will be lots of 
heartfelt “thank-you’s” 
afterwards. But it’s also 
clear there’s going to be a 
question too: 


“When will the next one 
be?” 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


services are gone. “Every serving profes- 
sion for the welfare of society has been 
warped,” he said. 

Both McLean and Fee say Nigerians 
know there is something desperately 
wrong with their country but they aren’t 
certain what to do about it. 

The situation facing Nigeria is a web 
of historical problems resulting from the 
different governing structures used by 
the British in the Muslim north and in the 
mainly Christian south, the conflicts be- 
tween religious groups, the history since 
independence in which the north has 
controlled the military and the govern- 
ment, the legacy of a sudden glut and 
then a dearth of federal funds from the 
oil reserves, the demands of the hundreds 
of ethnic groups for representation and 
power, the massive unemployment, 
poverty and corruption. None of these is- 
sues can be untangled and resolved inde- 
pendently of the others. 

“Today, Nigeria is the saddest coun- 
try,” said Fee. “Nigerians know their po- 
tential. They know their wealth. They 
know their intelligence.” 

Despite the risks of opposing a vicious 
military government, many Nigerians are 
agitating for change. Pro-democracy 
groups and human rights advocates are 
coming together. In December, the Chris- 
tian Association of Nigeria said: “The 
failures of civilian politicians — which 
include opportunism, greed, political im- 
maturity and a lack of principles and in- 
tegrity — had played into the hands of a 
greedy military élite whose appetite for 
power has continued to grow.” 

The Presbyterian Church of Nigeria 
has called for the federal military govern- 
ment to release unconditionally more 
than 30 people who had been arrested 
and charged with being involved in an al- 
leged coup attempt in March 1995. The 
church called for the government to re- 
turn the country to civil democratic rule 
in the shortest possible time and to imple- 
ment the draft constitution without more 
debate or “tampering with it in any way.” 

Nigerians are a proud people, both 
Fee and McLean say, and will not 
allow an outside solution to be imposed 
upon their country. “They say they’ ve 
brought this on their own heads” and, 
therefore, they must solve it themselves, 
McLean said. But even a Nigeria-based 


solution is going to need help, they say. 
An informal group of people — rep- 
resenting Canadian churches, Canadian 
Nigerians, human rights organizations, 
environmental groups and labour unions 
— is trying to support Nigerians by 
pressing the Canadian government to ex- 
tend restrictions on travel by the military 
and members of their families and to 
freeze the bank accounts and other assets 
the military holds outside Nigeria. 
McLean suggested that Canadians 
welcome any Nigerian visitors who can 
get out of the country (or come to Canada 
from exile), call on the Canadian govern- 
ment to be sympathetic if Nigerians apply 


to be refugees, and ask how Canadians _ |} 


can sponsor and support them. 

“The importance of opening some 
channels to keep in touch with Nigerians 
and non-governmental organizations 
can’t be underestimated,” he said. [a 


ljeoma Ross is a free-lance writer living in 
Toronto. 


What Presbyterians 
Might Do for Nigeria - 


1. Support Amnesty International’s 
campaign against the possible exe- 
cution of 19 Ogoni people charged 
by the military government of Nigeria. © 
Writer Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
others faced similar charges and — 
were hung in December 1995. 


2. Study the history of Nigeria. 


3. Read the history of The Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria, achurch bornin 
the hearts of freed slaves in Jamaica _ 
which grew into a major endeavour 
by the Church of Scotland. Of God — 
and Maxim Guns: Presbyterianism 
in Nigeria 1846-1966 by Geoffrey 
Johnston (Wilfrid Laurier University 
Press, 1988, $16.95) is an example. 


4. Write to your member of Parliament 
urging the government to continue t 
work toward the removal of the milit- 
ary government andto encourage 
democracy. 


5. Welcome Nigerians who come to 
Canada and consider sponsoring 
_ Nigerians as refugees. For informa- _ 
tion on supporting and sponsoring 
refugees, contact: Inter-Church Com- — 
mittee for Refugees, 129St. Clair 
Ave. W, Toronto, Ont. M4V 1N5; Tel. 
(416) 921-9967, Fax (416) 921-3843. 
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§ he churches of Burlington, On- 
tario, are bringing the mountain 
to Muhammad. Instead of entic- 
ing people to church, they’re 
Berit the church to the people. 

“We're in a mall because that’s where 
the people are,” says John Rook, director 
of The HUB, a Christian drop-in centre 
at the Burlington Mall. “Malls are com- 
munities now; they’re not just retail.” 

The HUB, which opened in February 
1995, is a specifically Christian centre — 
with no apelog y for its Christianity. Its 
mission is “to present the love of Christ 
to people in need in the market-place.” 
But just because that mission is far-reach- 
ing, it doesn’t have to be complex. A cup 


of coffee, some conversation, a time of 


prayer or a game of table tennis 
take care of 


the needs — loneliness, 
depression, feelings of insignificance 
— of most of the people who come 
through the door. Volunteer hosts also 
do their best to show Christ’s love to 
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by Kathy Cawsey 


visitors and help them feel welcome. 

The HUB — an acronym for “Hear, 
Understand, Believe,” stated in the cen- 
tre’s logo — is an ecumenical venture, 
drawing on the support of 16 churches. 
First proposed by the Interchurch Council 
in the ’60s, it was forgot- 
ten until some members 
of St. Christopher’s An- 
glican Church developed 
a similar idea. The 
Burlington Mall offered 
a store rent-free and, 
after volunteers were 
found and gifts of furni- 
ture were received, The 
HUB came into being. 

Besides providing coffee, comfort 
and a chat, The HUB offers several 
programs to the community. 

‘We respond to the needs of the 
people,” Rook states. When The 
HUB first opened, he refused to 

set out an agenda. Instead of plan- 
ning programs ahead of time, 
Rook and volunteers developed 
individual programs as they saw 
the need. “We’re not imposing 

on people but responding to 
them,” he explains. 

A program for brain- 
injured people, for example, 
is available every Thursday. 
Previously, no specific 
= group for such people exist- 

‘ed in Burlington. On Wednes- 
days, mall employees (who often have to 
work on Sundays during regular church 
services) are invited to a “Worship Ex- 
perience” led by clergy from various de- 
nominations. The centre also plans to 
sponsor a three-on-three basketball tour- 


The churches 
of Burlington 
move into a 
mall to meet the 
needs of their 
community 


nament for local youth, using the mall 
parking lot, as well as an open forum for 
teens to discuss important issues. 

Many of the people who come to the 
centre just want to talk. “Most people 
seem to be curious,” says Rook, “but 
they usually have a story 
to tell, a problem in their 
life.” The host greets the 
visitor at the door, and it 
is his or her job to listen 
to that story. An assess- 
ment of the person’s 
needs is made. The basic 
needs of food, shelter, 
clothing, comfort and 
companionship are cared 
for. For more complex needs, the volun- 
teer refers the person to a local church or 
social service agency. 

“If we step back and stay out of the 
conversation,” Vic, a volunteer, says, 
“often they will settle themselves down. 
In the beginning, I wanted to solve 
everyone’s problems. But, here, we help 
people solve their own.” 

The HUB gets all kinds. Rook talks 
about one visitor who came in asking for 
an exorcism. “He had a completely dif- 
ferent concept of spirituality [from 
mine], Rook says. “But I said we would 
find someone who could do that.” 

One of the regulars at the brain injury 
group is an ex-police officer. After flip- 
ping his cruiser, he was in a coma for 
several weeks. When he awakened, he 
had to relearn basics such as how to talk. 
The HUB provides him with a warm, car- 
ing community and a place to meet 
people who have had similar experiences. 

Another visitor spent half a morning 
“running down” Protestants. In subse- 
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quent visits, 
however, after meeting sev- 
eral Protestants, he rethought some of 
his opinions. “He’s had those ideas 
about Protestants for 82 years,’ Dan 
Colvin, a volunteer, says. “But he can re- 
flect, grow and change, even at his age.” 

The volunteers vary widely, too, in 
interests and beliefs. Throughout the 
course of one day, for example, The 
HUB might be staffed with a Baptist, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, Christian Re- 
formed, Pentecostal or Roman Catholic. 
This variety is a bonus, according to 
Rook. It means “every patron can find 
someone who talks their language.” 

While diverging beliefs and forms of 
worship did cause some conflict at first, 
Rook believes “denominationalism is be- 
coming secondary to the mission of serv- 
ing Christ in a hurting world.” He says 
the volunteers are learning that different 
denominations have different ways of 
describing similar beliefs. For example, 
every church has a different way of bap- 
tizing — some have adult baptism, some 
infant baptism; some sprinkle the water, 
some pour, some mark a cross on the 
person’s forehead, some practise full im- 
mersion — but all denominations baptize 
into Christ. “After a while,’ Rook says, 
“they discover they’re all talking the 
same basic language.” 

The volunteers choose to help out at 
the centre for various reasons. One of the 
rewards of working at The HUB, how- 
ever, is the people. Not only do the vol- 
unteers form close relationships with 
other volunteers, they also meet a wide 
variety of people who come in through 
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The Buk’, Storefront in the 
Burlington mall 


the doors. Often visitors will 
ask to talk to a specific person, “their” 
volunteer. For the volunteer, that trust 
and confidence is extremely rewarding. 

“The point of The HUB,” Rook says, 
“is to care for people whether they’re 
volunteers, clients or whatever.” 

Dan Colvin is a Presbyterian. One of 
the founding members of the Burlington 
Interchurch Council, he is currently a 
key volunteer at The HUB. Before The 
HUB existed, Colvin worked as a hos- 
pital visitor. There he learned “how to 
listen to people creatively ... how to re- 
spond and how to pick up on what 
people are really saying.” He uses many 
of these skills in his work at The HUB. 

Colvin enjoys the unashamedly 
Christian context of the drop-in centre. 
“Talking to people in biblical language 
has become a way of life,” he says. “In 
the midst of our commercial world, we 
can provide a place for prayer and reflec- 
tion, for healing broken spirits. 

“It’s not the number of people who 
come in that counts,” he continues. “It’s 
the reason they come that matters.” 

Rook agrees. “People come in know- 
ing who we are and what we’re about, 
and they still come,” he says. 

Despite its obvious Christianity, how- 
ever, The HUB is not a church. It refers 
people to the churches in the community 
and connects them with the “right” 
denomination for them. One man, for 
example, had been away from the church 


for 40 years. “He came into the centre 
needing to recommit to Christ and to the 
church,” Rook says. The centre referred 
him to a local church which the man is 
now attending regularly. 
Other churches and com- 
munities are following the ex- 
ample of Burlington. Rook is 
often busy speaking to people 
who want to develop similar 
centres in their communities. 
From his experiences with The 


of advice for other centres: 

* Keep the mission focus central. 

¢ Read the culture and the sub- 
culture, and allow your pro- 
gram to develop out of the 
needs of the community. 

¢ Don’t become the traditional 
church. For many of the people 

The HUB attracts, the church 
is the institution they resisted in the 
first place. 

* Understand how easy it is for “a 
movement to become a monument.” 
Don’t get too comfortable or become a 
“club.” 

¢ Work with what you’ ve got. 

Rook emphasizes that churches and 
centres like The HUB need to know their 
geographical areas intimately. He sug- 
gests enlisting a sociology student from a 
local university to research the commun- 
ity and find out its social makeup. That 
way, the church can serve the needs of 
the community rather than following its 
own agenda. 

“The Church is not dead, but it needs 
a kick in the seat of the pants!” Rook ex- 
claims. “The work of the Church is to be 
Christ in the world. But most churches 
are closed and locked up after the Sun- 
day service.” 

Colvin says he sees many possibilities 
in the future for the Church and centres 
like The HUB. “We can support each 
other and serve as a model for other 
communities,” he says. “The Christian 
Church, with all its diverse parts, has a 
great opportunity to demonstrate to the 
world the true meaning of peace, justice 
and unity.” 9 


Kathy Cawsey is a third-year honours stu- 
dent at Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo, 
Ont., and attends Knox Church in Waterloo. 
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THE 
POWER 
OF PRAYER 


BY LESLIE A. DUNCAN 


od and | started talking on a 
daily basis and most sincerely in 
seventh grade. I was a “Crow” 
— slang in junior high for “Girl, you 
could curl up and die in the main hall- 
way, and no one would look at you.” 

Junior high brought me bad luck. I 
was in advanced science, bras were 
things other girls wore and I played 
sports, sweating profusely. Sweating was 
not allowed in junior high if you wanted 
to be popular. 

And I wanted to be popular, desperate- 
ly. I would have given one or two arms to 
be popular but I didn’t know who to give 
them to. I needed a miracle to change my 
life, so I started with the movies. 

After seeing Audrey Hepburn in The 
Nun’s Story 15 times, nothing happened. 
That’s when I turned to God. God 
worked miracles, and I needed to stop 
wasting my time with Audrey and make 
a deal with him. 


At first, I asked God for simple stuff 
— getting out of gym class so the popu- 
lar girls wouldn’t see me sweat, rides to 
school in a really neat car, 


These deals were small potatoes. I had 

to work God up to making me popular. 
I wanted God to make me just like 
Samaantha Savage. She 


making my brother disap- [HERE ISA was seventh grade per- 
pear (but not be hurt in NOSTALGIC, fect. Five feet tall, with 
any way). Little things. It small feet and small fin- 
went like this: HUMOROUS gers, her brown hair hung 

“God, you get me out $TORY FROM in a perfect page-boy flip- 
of gym class, and I'll set ’ ping naturally at the ends. 
the table without com- bl pl aca Her round, small face had 
plaining for a whole ABOUT A no cheek bones or planes 
week.” YOUNG GIRL — just a straight nose, big 

“God, make sure Bob- WHO TRIES TO soft-brown eyes and long, 
by spends Friday night straight eyelashes. She 
over at Johnny Plummer’s MAKE DEALS wore lipstick and a bra. I 
house so Joanie cancome WITH GOD wanted her body, her 


over, and I'll do all the 
extra credit in math, fold all the laundry 
and make my bed.” 

“God, let me do well on the table of 
elements test I forgot to study for, and 
Pll never wait till the last minute again.” 


face, her name. 

God must have been watching Elvis 
on The Ed Sullivan Show because noth- 
ing changed after months of concerted 
popularity praying. In fact, things had 
gotten worse — my hair was turning 
dark brown, I’d been promoted to ad- 
vanced math, and my new braces made 
me spit ever so slightly when I talked. If 
there was anything worse than being a 
Crow, I was rapidly heading for it. 

There was nothing for me to do but 
run away to New York and become 
the first flat-chested playwright ever 
to receive the Pulitzer Prize. They’d 

think I was neat when they saw the 
trophy I'd brought back from New 

York. (They do give you a really 

big trophy with a Pulitzer Prize, 

don’t they?) 

I spent endless hours dreaming 
how I’d sweep down the junior high hall- 
ways dressed in a black, strapless cock- 
tail gown (the front stuffed with rolled 
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up socks), smoking small, expensive 
French cigarettes and clutching my 
trophy. 

Until I could save up bus money for 
New York, there was school every day 
and lots of homework from those ad- 
vanced classes. 

While showering after gym, Joanie 
McElroy told me Samaantha Savage was 
having a big birthday party. It was going 
to be a fancy Saturday afternoon lunch- 
eon. The girls all had to wear tea dresses, 
and Mrs. Savage was hiring a maid for 
the day. 

I wanted to go even if I had nothing 
so exotic as a tea dress hanging between 
my hip-stitched skirts and gobs of sport- 
ing gear in my closet. Every girl in sev- 
enth grade wanted to go. 

There was really no chance of my 
* getting an invitation. None. Unless ... 
unless ... God could help me with this 
one little favour. Right there, in the mid- 
dle of the girls locker room of Catherine 
Blaine Junior High, I started the biggest 
prayer deal of my life. 


“Now, God, you get me an invitation 
to Samaantha’s party and Pll...” 

What kind of sacrifice was big 
enough, good enough for this kind of 
deal? Being nice to my brother, washing 
dishes until the year 2000 and never talk- 
ing back to my parents? These sacrifices 
were puny and pale. I wanted God to do 
the impossible. A drastic sacrifice was in 
order, and it needed to be big, really big. 

“OK, God, you get me an invitation 
to Samaantha Savage’s birthday party (1 
had to be specific here or he might send 
me to anybody’s birthday party) and I'll 
a Wi pecomea ina ener ke 
Audrey Hepburn.” 

It was a brilliant stroke of genius, the 
ultimate sacrifice. An absolutely perfect 
deal with God. He got something; I got 
something. 

But, there were a few little problems. 
Did they have Presbyterian nuns? Would 
black look good with my dishwater 
blonde hair and braces? Did they have 
nuns who kind of like dated boys and 
kissed them? 


name in retirement living 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 
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If God and I worked out this deal, 
we'd worry about all the fine points later. 
First, I had to make sure I knew what a tea 
dress was and figure out how to approach 
Mom about buying one. Oh, and I needed 
to get an invitation to the birthday party. 

The invitation, sealed with purple 
wax on the back of the envelope, came 
the next day. (God works fast when he’s 
not watching TV.) My future was set. I 
was going to purchase a tea dress, go to 
Samaantha Savage’s party and become a 
nun right afterwards. 

To this day, I don’t know how God 
wangled my invitation. We never dis- 
cussed it. I still remember everything 
about the birthday party. I also remember 
that I gave up becoming seventh grade 
perfect so I wouldn’t have to become a 
nun. It was a fair compromise then and 
set the tone for the deals God and I have 
made ever since. 9 


Leslie Duncan is a free-lance writer who 
writes a humour column for the Whitefish 
Pilot newspaper in Whitefish, Montana. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


Central Parks Soe 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 

303 Queens Drive, Weston 

123 Spadina Road, Toronto 

10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 


OTTAWA 
2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 


LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 


519-948-5293 


519-759-5250 


519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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Preparing for Ministry 
at Vancouver School of Theology 


Building on years of experience in:integrating the academic and practical 
disciplines, VST has redesigned its Master of Divinity program to prepare church 
leaders, clergy and lay, to interpret the Gospel faithfully and to serve Christ's 
mission with conviction and passion. 


The first year can be taken for a Diploma of Christian Studies (D.C.S.) by lay 
! people interested in deepening their Christian faith for our discipleship. 


Term Term Term Term Term Term 
| 2 3 4 5 6 
Intensive Learning At VST Interfaith The Reformation Text to Pastoral Mission & 
Weeks Dialogue Experience Application Theology Evangelism 
Hebrew Bible Hebrew Bible Hebrew Hebrew Hise Baise 
‘he Pentateuch The Prophets Language Exegesis 
New Testament New Testament New Testament 
: 19th & 20th ne 
< Paul & John oe Christology 
ra Church & S } 
ia HT1 | HT HT2 Modernity 2 aaa, Church, 
= Introduction | The Tradition and fey OSy Sacraments, & 
D) Traditions Ministry 
YD Understanding 
B be Ministry 2 Education & Pluralism 
Ministry 1 Ethical Decision Moral Leadership 
7p) Ministry & Mission Making 
y Reena 
bet 
= 
oO Field Field Field Field Field Field 
i) Education Education Education Education Education Education 
Denominational Denominational Denominational Denominational 
Studies Studies Denominational Studies Studies 
Studies: Advanced 
Integrative Integrative Course Integrative Integrative 
Seminars Seminars Seminars Seminars 
Faith Faith Faith Faith 
Formation lormation Formation Formation 
Integrative Barny Paper "Exit" 
Evaluations Oral eee pelstee 


To explore what all this means and learn of other opportunities offered at 


VST, contact the Registrar's Office at (604) 228-9031 


Youth in Mission 


Plans for this summer: 


Two volunteers are needed to help run 
“Summer 96 Adventure Club,” a 
program for children and youth at 
Summerland, B.C. 


And many more interesting projects 
are in the works 


For more information, or an application by Fred H. Cade 
form, contact YIM at its new address: 
couple of years oe" 


Youth in Mission 
Box 827 
Picton, Ontario KOK 2T0 
Phone: (613) 476-1372 
Fax: (613) 476-4995 


New Horizons 
TOWER 


AFFORDABLE 
INDEPENDENT LIVING 
WITH PROFESSIONAL CARE 


“WE OFFER A FULL 
RANGE OF PERSONALIZED 
SERVICES AND THE 

COMFORTS OF HOM. 


CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION ee 
. ee was buen 


(4 ] 6) 2% 36-4647 welfare — not only my 


1140 BLOOR ST. W. AT DUFFERIN SUBWAY close friends, but my ch 

particular, my pasto ,m 
pastoral care team 

DONON REGALIA LTD. Ladies Aid group. I trie 

° Pulpit Antependia : Foe 

* Communion Table Runners _ thanks in a tangible v 

* Superfrontals : : ferings to the church and 

Beale ns board. Yet, I still felt something was lacking Wits the advent of the 


hope, contributors to the 
aay ee a 


e Vases 
= Candlesticks ity program, I feel more complete. — 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE The gift annuity program is a tangible way to say “Thank you" 
Upp Aa ing people and to thank the good Lord I am still of use on this e: 


Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


CANAL CRUISES 
FE eG ERIN WATERWAY case, for every $10,000 I invested — stated the Oe 
i ve up jointly with my wife — we received ae per a 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger of the income will be ton oes ee 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with With our plan, it is possi tc 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. era dd as church, to Presbyterians 


5 day voyages. or to a combination. phos ou are 
Send for colour brochure. : 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
clo CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, wu Ho. CANADA 
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What You 
NGGarron 


Family Life 


Personal Growth 


Children's Books 
Youth & Youth 


Leaders 
Worship 
Music 


Congregational 
Vitality 


Educational 
Ministries 


Available from 
The WMS BooR Room & 
ie RESOUrCe CENire 


Mission 


Our Church 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


ACE RS ES re 


rete 


Educational Ministries 


Horizons Bible Studies 
Each study guide has nine session plans and includes helps for the leader 


Horizons ~ Presbyterian Women, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


Encounters With Jesus: The Gospel According to Matthew 
BRG5065 $6.00 


Glimpses of Home - Biblical Images of the Realm of God by 


Eugenia Gamble 
BR G5671 $6.00 


Who is the Christ? As Answered in the Epistles by David Kaylor 
BR G5460 $6.00 


Prayers of the Bible for a Faithful Journey 
BR G5042 $4.50 


ps albaepua ge Celebrating Children of 
Scripture readings (TEV) on 
the Bible 


caring for God's creation. 


A one-day event for children 
Readings are arranged into five aOR a 
scripture chapters ending with heater t ae els 
questions for reflection and ae . AN omen s 
Missionary Society 

BR G55/7 $2.50 


action. American Bible Society 


BR G4349 = $2.25 


Get Acquainted With Your Bible 
by Gary L. Ball-Kilbourne 
A basic Bible survey for adults in eight sessions. Though designed for group 
study, it could be used as a self-directed study. Abingdon Press 
BRG5626 = $5.20 


Leader's Guide - Get Acquainted With Your Bible 
Includes helps for leading eight sessions and a variety of learning 
ideas. Abingdon Press 

BRG5625 $6.30 


Young Children and 


Worship 

by Sonja M. Stewart and 
Jerome W. Berryman 

A unique concept in teaching 
faith to younger children 
emphasizing worship, Bible 
stories and music. Prepares 
children to join adults in the 
congregation's worship. 


BR G378 1/9 $25:65 


Educational Ministries 


Celebrate 
A broadly-graded 
curriculum flexible enough for use in 


congregations of all sizes. Birth to adult. 


Call RDC 1-800-619-7301 to order 


Me, BisLe Discover) 


Bible Discovery Bue’ 


This broadly-graded, easy-to-use curricu- 


lum teaches the essentials of Christian 
faith. Birth to adult. 
Call RDC 1-800-619-7301 to order 


Protecting Canada’s 


Children 
By Kathleen Guy 


A handbook for congregations 


concerned about the well-being 


of children in society and church. 
RDC 24/0086/222 
$1.00 


Protecting 
Canada’s ae = 
eh Children 


Whole People of God 

A very popular lectionary- and church- 
calendar-based curriculum written by an 
interdenominational Canadian group and 
throughout Canada, the US and Australia. 


to adult. 
Call RDC 1-800-619-7301 to order 


used 


Birth 


Educational Ministries 


A Climate for Learning 
By June Holohan 


hat ins A 
A guide for planning a congregation's Christian Climate 
_. for 


education. Includes curriculum comparisons. 


RDC 24/0088/222 $5.00 


Euthanasia - A matter of Life and Death. 
By Kathy Fraser 

A thought-provoking five-session study from a 
Christians perspective. 


RDC 24/0066/222 $6.00 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Confesses to Aboriginal Peoples 
By Kenneth Stright 
An exploration of our Church's 1994 confession to 


Aboriginal Peoples. 
RDC 24/3263/222 $6.00 


Study Guide: 

Kids of the The Sexuality Report. 
Kingdom Club By The Church Doctrine Committee 
By Kenneth Stright Editor —Dorothy Henderson 

A new, exciting mid-week Helps sessions and other groups to 
children’s program. better understand our Church's 


Sexuality Report. 


Our Church 


Glorifying and Enjoying God 
Editor — Dorothy Henderson 
The people and practices of The Presbyterian Church in Canada | 


(useful for membership classes.) 


RDC 22/0014/222 $5.00 


Membership Commitment 
For people thinking about joining the church, 
a review of membership. 

RDC 29/5010/222 10 for $3.00 
Faith Commitment 
Deals specifically with faith in Jesus Christ. 


Use with Membership Commitment 


RDC 29/5008/222 10 for $3.00 


Presbyterians Are... 


Introduce people to the Presbyterian Church. using this series. Titles are 
People who worship RDC 28/5005/222 
People who serve RDC 29/5011/222 
People who care about justice RDC 29/5012/222 
People who follow Jesus Christ RDC 29/5006/222 
People who share RDC 29/5007/222 
People who pray RDC 29/5009/222 
$3.00 for 25 


This Presbyterian Church of Ours 
by John Congram 
An entertaining and informative look at our Church and what is important to us. 
Includes a five-session group study guide 
Wood Lake Books 
BR G3428 $16.95 


Our Church 


Stained Glass Windows of Faith 

A dynamic video presentation of who Presbyterians are. 

This video will be helpful for: New Member Classes; 

Bible Studies; Fund raising; Church Member use. 23 minutes 
RDC 29/0008/222 $12.00 
RDC 29/0009/222 $10.00 each for two or more 


A Christian's 
Knowledge of God 
by W. W. Bryden 


This rediscovered book 


Living Faith: 

A Statement of Christian Belief 
What our Church believes 

| figure of the Presbyterian RDC 10/0005/222 Soft cover 
Ghurch in.Gercce RDC 10/0008/222 Large print 
immediately after Church RDC 10/1982/001 French 
OGaenelo2s RDC 10/0006/222 Hardcover 


BR G5748 


was written by a major 


$17.00 


Eldership In Today's Church 
by Stephen Hayes 


A “must have” booklet for elders, outlining eldership in the New Testament, pres- 
byterian government, visitation, qualifications, ordination, and duties and authori- 
ty of session 

1-11 copies RDC 22/0009/222 $2.25 each 

12+ copies RDC 22/0010/222 $2.00 each 


The Burning Bush and a Few Acres of Snow 

The Presbyterian Contribution to Canadian Life and Culture 

Edited by William Klempa 

“A collection of 12 essays concerning the Presbyterian legacy to our cultural and 
intellectual life. Historians assess the contributions of the church and its faithfulness 
to education, church/state relations, literature and music, theology and the role 
of women.” Carleton University Press 


BR G4052 $19.95 


Congregational Vitality 


Dancing with Dinosaurs 
by William Easum 


dinosaur, we must change the 


Abingdon Press 
BR'G5293" "$18.99 


Ministry in a Hostile and Hurting World 
This book says that if the church is to avoid becoming a 


proclaim the gospel in this anti-Christian world. 


way we package and 


WICLTAM EASUM 


Sacred Cows Make Gourmet Burgers 
Ministry Anytime, Anywhere by Anyone 
by William Easum 
“The sacred cows of control and regulation can be 
devoured as leaders and people are converted to a 
new style of ministry”. Abingdon 

BR'GS/ 22 pos 


Caring For God's People 


A pastoral care handbook for elders and ministers. 


Includes learning to care, praying with people we visit, how to deal with difficult 


situations. 


Leading God's People 


RDC 22/0017/222 $14.95 


Shows importance of developing leadership abilities. Explains the job of elder and 


session.; discusses common problems and how to solve them. 


RDC 22/0016/222 $14.95 


Generous People 


How to Encourage Vital 
Stewardship by Eugene 
Grimm 
A helpful book for congrega- 
tions and stewardship commit- 
tees. Abingdon Press 

BR G5463 $19.25 


We've Never Done It 
Like This Before 
10 Creative Approaches 
to the Same Old Church 
Tasks by C. Jeff Woods. 
Alban Institute 

BR G3024 $15.30 


The Book of Praise and 
The Book of Psalms 


On publication 
The Book of Praise will cost at least 
$25.00 each or $440.00 per box of 20. 
Cost of The Book of Psalms is 
$15 each or $240.00 per box of 20. 


Until the end of October, significant savings are available on bulk orders of 


The Book of Praise and The Book of Psalms. 


Offer #1 Purchase both books for $29.00 a set when ordered in boxes of 20. 
Offer #2. Purchase The Book of Praise for $20.00 each when ordered in boxes of 20. 


Offer #3 If you have already ordered The Book of Praise in boxes of 20, purchase up to 
the same number of boxes of The Book of Psalms for $220.00 per box of 20. 


NOTE: Orders must be received or post-marked by October 31, 1996. 

You may spread the cost over two budget years by paying half the costs (plus full shipping and 
handling costs of 6% and full G.S.T of 7%) by October 31, 1996. Include another cheque for 
the balance, post-dated February 28, 1997. 


ORDER FORM 
Offer #1 


Offer #3 
Name: 


Address: 


Postal Code: 


Congregation: 


boxes of both books x $580 (20 sets x $29 = $580) 
Offer #2 
boxes of The Book of Psalms x $220 (20 in a box x $11=$220) 


boxes of The Book of Praise x $400 (20 in a box x $20 =$400) 


Telephone: 


Location: 


Please see back cover for how to order 


Personal Growth 


Spiritual Fitness, 


Everyday Exercises for the Body and Soul 


by Doris Donnelly 


Walter Brueggemann in the foreword says, “The message [of 
this book] is that human life can be transformed. The medium is 
a daily act of the embrace of self and the God who gives 


selves as gift.” Harper Collins 


BRG4127 $19.50 


Is This Your Idea of A Good 
Time, 
God? 


Discovering 
Yourself in 
Biblical 
Stories by 
Ralph Milton 
This book 
helps us 
connect our lives to the timeless 
characters and qualities of the 
great biblical stories. Wood Lake 
Books 
BR G4319 $19.95 


Living The Christian Life 

A Guide to Reformed Spirituality 
by Robert H. Ramey Jr., and 

Ben Campbell Johnson 

A resource for personal or group 
study. Questions for reflection at 
each chapter end. 


Westminster/John Knox Press 


BR G4339 $18.00 


Reflections on Living Faith 
by Gunar Kravalis 

Dr. Charles Scobie says of this 
book “Could be profitably used 
for either private reading or 
group study and discussions.” 
GN Kravalis Arts 

BR G5732 $12.95 


‘Tis a Gift To Be 

Simple 
Embracing the Freedom of Living 
With Less by Barbara DeGrote - 
Sorenson and David Allen Sorenson 
If you long to make your life less 
complicated but aren't sure how to 
get started, this book is for you. 


Augsburg 
BR G4668 $12.50 


Worship 


Prayers For Puppies, Aging Autos, Sleepless Nights 


God Listens to It All 
by Robert Jones 


These are “prayers for the daily grind,” as the title suggests. Down-to earth, 


natural situations inspire prayer. Westminster/John Knox Press 


BR G3617 = $9.90 


Finding 
Words For FINDING 
Worship WORDS 
A Guide Bie dee 
for leaders 

by Ruth C. Duck 


For worship 


WORSHIP 


planners, the 


book discusses 

“the history, structure and 
content of various forms of 
prayer and hymn text writing 
and how to design worship 
suitable for specific needs.” 
Westminster/John Knox Press 


BR G3905 $23.50 


Worship For an Easter 
People, Vol. 5 

by Frederick A. Styles 

The author has a “concern to 
assist people with fresh and 
innovative worship experi- 
ences.” These prayers and 
other forms 

(music, drama) 

are prepared 

for different 

seasons and 

occasions. 

enThusia 


Enterprises 


BRGS755 $16.95 


Book of Common Worship of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Includes comgregational worship, sacraments, pastoral services; orders for church 


courts; Church calendar and lectionary. Loose leaf format in binder. 


RDC 28/0020/222 $35.85 


Small worship binder holds pages for one or two services 


RDC 80/0006/222 $3.00 (includes tax) 
If you purchase the Book of Common Worship, you may order a computer disc by 
filling out and sending in the registration card enclosed in the book to Education for 


Discipleship for a cost of $15.00. 


Family 


Helping Children Care 


For God's People 
200 ideas for Teaching Stewardship 


and Mission by Delia Halverson. 


Dua HALVERSON 


Abingdon 


BRG5759 $17.75 


Living God's Way 

Bible stories retold for children in 
today's world. This book includes 
stories from all parts of the Bible , 
told in a positive, caring and 
inclusive manner. Wood Lake 
Books 


BR co286 ~—‘|.Living 
(aes God's Way 


$16.95 if 
pRco2s7 fy a? 
(hardcover) i tf 
$26.95 


Grandparents Are Forever 
by Carolyn Gutowski 
“Grandparents are forever when 
they communicate a special qual- 
ity - love.” Roles and functions of 
grandparents include nurturers, 
family historians, mentors, models 
of aging and sages. Paulist Press 


BR G4508 $14.95 


Raising Peaceful Children in a Violent World 


by Nancy Lee Cecil 
with Patricia L. Roberts 


Healthy self-esteem is of great importance and can be fostered by peaceful com- 


munication, peaceful entertainment, peaceful relationships - the three major sec- 


tions of this book. Luramedia 


BR G5763 $23.95 


Mission 


Spirit, Gospel, Cultures 


A series of seven Bible studies on the Acts of the Apostles, designed to help peo- 


ple reread the book of Acts in a way that will challenge and enlighten. 


The studies, on the relation between gospel and culture, have been prepared as 


part of a worldwide study process in preparation for the World Council of 


Churches’ Conference on World Mission and Evangelism in Salvador, Brazil in 


November 1996. WCC Publications 


BR G5033 $6.95 


An Alphabet 
~ of Mission 
by Alfred Jones 
Each of the 
alphabet's 


entries explains the ‘why’ of 
mission. Each essay is accom- 
panied by a scripture passage 
and a prayer. Helpful for both 
education and worship. 

| Friendship Press 

BR G4284 $4.50 


Extending the Table, A 
World Community 
Cookbook 

by Joetta Handrich Schlabach. 
Recipes and stories that celebrate 
the variety of 

world cultures. 

| Herald Press 

BR G4198 

$22.75 


| The Hand of God 


| around the world. 


| Editor - Dorothy Henderson 
_ More stories of Canadian Presbyterians in mission in Canada and 


RDC 20/5003/222 $3.00 


The Face of Jesus 
Editor — Dorothy Henderson 
An extremely popular resource, The Face of Jesus tells the 


stories of people involved in hands-on mission throughout 
our Church. Excellent for mission education, sermon 


illustrations, study groups. 


RDC 20/5002/222 


$5.00 


1996-97 Mission Study Resources 


China and Hong Kong 

Hong Kong's transfer from British to 
Chinese authority in 1997 gives an 
opportunity to look at the lives of 
Christians in this rapidly-changing part 
of the world. Hear the people share 
their hopes, fears and aspirations 
about reunification, which some say 
will affect up to one-half of the 
worlds population. The resources 
explore its implications for churches 
on the mainland and Hong Kong, as 
well as for US and Canadian citizens. 


Adult 
The Enduring Church 
Gail V. Coulson with Christopher 
Herlinger and Camille S. Anders 
Christians in China and Hong Kong 
BR G5571 $10.30 
Leaders Guide to the Enduring Church 
Camille S. Anders 
BRG5772 $5.70 
Map ‘N' Facts: China and Hong Kong 
Jean Woo and Oxford 


Cartographers 
BRG5773 $6.85 


Youth Packet 


The Youth Packet includes Balancing 
Acts: Growing Up in China and Hong 
Kong by Krysten Granberg 
Map ‘N’ Facts, and the Learning- 
Sharing Project 

BRY2095 $15.00 


Adult/Youth Video 

Faith Amid Change: The Church in 

China and Hong Kong 28 minutes 
BRG5774 =$29.95 


Friendship Press 


Living in a Multicultural Society 
In the workplace, at school, at the 
shopping mall or while travelling, we find 
ourselves in a society that is increasingly 
diverse in race and ethnicity. These 
resources help people understand 
racism, classism and political differences, 
and help to present the value of 
different cultures. They help people to 
see how they can help build healthy 


multicultural communities. 


Adult 


First, We must Listen: Living in a 
Multicultural Society. Anne Leo Ellis, 
editor 

BRG5/7/5 9551030 
Leaders Guide To First, We must Listen 
Marilyn Whaley Winters 

BRG5776 ~=$5.70 


Adult Video 
Listening To One Another: The 
Church in a Multicultural World 


27 minutes 


BRG5777 = $29.95 


Children’s Packet 

The Children’s Packet includes A\ll 
Quite Beautiful by N. Lynne Westfield; 
illustrated by Gloria Ortiz, and 
Teachers Guide To All Quite Beautiful 
by Jennie Winsor Payne, and the 


Learning-Sharing Project 
BR C0450 $14.00 


Children's Video 
| Have a Friend 9 minutes 


BR C0451 $12.00 


Children 


Meat 
man ve N@} | Thank You For This Food 


for This Food 
Now | Lay Me Down To Sleep 
Two books by Debbie Trafton O'Neil. Action 
prayers, poems, songs for mealtime & bed- 
time. Augsburg 

BR C0044/BR C0090 $8.25 each 


Peace Begins with You 
by Catherine Scholes 
For children of all ages - a challenge to be a peacemaker wherever 
we are. '... deserves a place in every home, every classroom, every 
church and community library” - from a review by Beth McIntosh. 
Sierra Club Book 

BR C0410 $8.95 


Let's Make A Garden 


by Tamara Awad Lobe 
A story of hope as boys and girls from 1] nations 
make a garden. “Oh, it is all so breathtakingly simple 


and so beautiful . . . to let our children plant a gar- 
den for the world. Then maybe the Holocaust might 
never have happened, maybe Bosnia, Somalia, 
Rwanda maybe. . . ."(Archbishop Desmond Tutu on 
this book. 


BR C0374 = $11.35 


Mini Bible Storybooks 
Small 9.5 x 10 cm books of familiar Bible sto- 
ries in Contemporary English Version. Eight 
titles. Canadian Bible Society 

BR C0422 = .90 each 


Youth 


Who Am |? 


by Catherine Paterson 
Explores with readers (ages 10-14) what it 
means to be a child of God. Basic questions 
form chapter titles, like “Where in the World 
is God? Where Do | Belong, Who is 
My Neighbor” Wm. B. Eerdmans 

BRY2215 $11.85 


Super Sketches For Youth Ministry 
30 Creative Topical Dramas by Debra Poling 
and Sharon Sherbondy. Youth Specialties 
BRY2010 $18.10 otro 


Out On 
Your Moving Out On Your Own za 


Reflections on Leaving Home for the First 
Time by Steve Swanson 


Zi 


Leaving Home 
forthe ~~ Pe ere 
First Time “< Ww One hundred meditations for young adults, 


which could help to ease the transition into 
new challenges, feelings, temptations, and 
decisions. Augsburg 

BRY2223 $9.50 


. A? 
Reflections on, a 


STEVE SWANSON 


ORDER FORM 


By Mail Send To: The Resource Distribution Centre or WMS Book Room 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Dr. 
North York, ON 
M3C 1J7 


By Phone: 
Local (416)441-1111 Extension 333 for Resource Distribution Centre 
Extension 239 for WMS Book Room 


Fax (416)441-2825 
Toll-Free for ordering 1-800-619-7301 


Name: 


Address: 
City: Province: 
Postal Code: Telephone: ( ) 


Church: Location: 


Do not send prepayment. 
Invoice including shipping & handling, and GST will be sent. 
Codes with BR=WMS Book Room 
RDC = Resource Distribution Centre 


Quantity — Title Code Price 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Ea ~< 


Wor 


ichard Knee and I met in space. 
Richard, a faculty member at Flor- 
ida Atlantic University, and myself, 
a faculty member at the Ontario In- 


_ stitute for Studies in Education, encoun- 


tered each other by chance while surfing 
the Graduate Studies Internet. I came 
upon a note from Richard asking anyone 
for information that would help him with 
a research project. Because I had recent- 
ly undertaken something similar, I re- 
sponded to his query. 

Over time, the purely academic con- 
versation gradually moved to a personal 
level. He discovered I was the organist at 
Chedoke Presbyterian Church in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and I found out he was a 
member of Calvary Chapel in Fort Laud- 
erdale and actively involved in the min- 
istry of music in several denominational 
settings. His background had been in 
classical liturgical music but, at Calvary 
Chapel, he had come to appreciate and 
enjoy more contemporary styles. 

Calvary Chapel, affiliated with Cal- 
vary Chapel, Costa Mesa, California, at- 
tempts to reach a generation whose 
counter-culture life-style does not fit the 
life-style characterized by the members 
of many traditional churches. One result 
of this outreach was the beginning of the 
Jesus Movement. Calvary Chapel in Fort 


m Cyberspace 


by John Davis 


Lauderdale began in 1985 and now has 
over 5,000 members. Like all Calvary 
Chapels, it places strong iaiewing on 
teaching the Bible and its : 
application to everyday 
life. Contemporary music, 
designed to help worship- 
pers achieve a sense of in- 
timate communion with 
God, also receives strong 
emphasis. 

Richard and I con- 
versed by e-mail almost 
daily. Most of our dis- 
cussions involved con- 
temporary music. He sent 
cassette tapes of music 
and a videotape of the 
Calvary Chapel Easter 
service held in the local 
baseball stadium to ac- 
commodate the thousands 
of people who attended. I found some of 
the music moving and used it with the 
Chedoke choir. 

The Chedoke congregation is 35 
years old and traditional in outlook. 
However, 11 years ago, as numbers be- 
gan to decline, the congregation sold its 
neighbourhood church building and built 
a new church beside a major traffic 
artery. Over the decade, the congregation 


Ontario 


Chedoke Church choir and instrumentalists at the contemporary service, November 5, 1995. 
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ft meeting on 
‘the Internet 
between two 

~ church musicians 
results in a new 
sound at 


Chedoke Church 


“in Hamilton, 


has grown and now almost fills the sanc- 
tuary every Sunday. Chedoke’s minister, 
John-Peter Smit, felt for a long time that 
the congregation needed a 
second service. Together, 
we wondered whether a 
contemporary service 
might provide an alterna- 
tive form of worship for 
some of the present con- 
gregation as well as at- 
tracting new members for 
whom a traditional ser- 
vice held little appeal. 
With the approval of ses- 
sion, I e-mailed Richard: 
“Would you be interested 
in coming to Hamilton to 
help lead the service?” He 
responded swiftly and 
enthusiastically: “Yes!” 

In September 1995, 
after a summer of informal e-mail cor- 
respondence, the formal planning began 
— all through e-mail, and now including 
John-Peter who used the religious net- 
work called Ecunet to join the discus- 
sions. We agreed the special service 
would include Communion and that its 
distinguishing feature would be contem- 
porary music for congregational praise 
and choir anthems. Richard provided a 
rich selection from which to choose but 
made several suggestions for a mixture 
of old and new music. During September 
and October, we devoted part of every 
service to teaching the new material. By 
the end of October, most of the congre- 
gation felt comfortable with a repertoire 
of contemporary music. 

The contemporary service was set for 
the first Sunday in November. On the 
preceding Thursday, Richard and his 
wife, Joy, arrived. On the Thursday and 


Zt. 


Friday evenings, full choir practices were 
held. A keyboard player, two guitarists, a 
flutist and a drummer accompanied, with 
the organ and piano joining in for some 
numbers. Although it was a new experi- 
ence for many members of the choir, 
most enjoyed it. But everyone wondered 
how the music would be received. In 
keeping with the nature of the service, 
we decided not to wear gowns. 

On Sunday, we walked up the steps 
from the choir room into a packed sanc- 
tuary. The service began with 20 minutes 
of singing. The congregation, initially 


| One Afternoon 
When Jesus Walked By 


he casts his eyes toward terns 
winging over a cerulean sea 
fringes of gentle waves lap, lick, 
washing his feet 


he calls out 

to two pairs of brothers, in turn, 
casting nets; they heave, flinging 

a knotted net, tangled 

on the boat bottom 

then 

the nexus shimmers high into the sky 
slapping water on the way down, 


drawn deep into the lake of Galilee 
to waylay quick slivers, flashing 
unconcerned tails 


back on deck the net 

drips, fish flesh caught 
thrashing in silver-eyed panic 
as mouths gawp, gawp, gawp, 
the whole mess drowning in air 
like lost souls 


after that haul 
nothing is the same 


— L. Winfield Williams 
_| 


Left to right: Richard Knee, Joy Knee, Gary Murphy and Michelle Strople. 
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hesitant, gradually grew more confident 
and involved. The two practices paid off. 
Drummer Dan Corak provided an unob- 
trusive but steady beat to carry the music 
forward. At the keyboard, Richard 
played with enthusiasm. Guitarists Joy 
Knee and Gary Murphy’s rich har- 
monies, with Michelle Strople’s beauti- 
ful flute obbligatos, combined to give 
strong direction to the singing. My wife, 
Margaret, at the piano and | at the organ 
also played for some selections. 

During Communion, an old gospel 
favourite, “’Tis So Sweet to Trust in 


Jesus,” was added to the contemporary — 
music. The service ended with the choir | 
selection “I Keep Falling in Love With 
Him, Over and Over Again,” which re- 
placed the traditional organ postlude. The 
congregation enthusiastically clapped to 
the beat and were reluctant to leave, even 
after the number was repeated more than 
once. The choir and the musicians 
enjoyed a feeling of exhilaration. 

This type of service does not appeal 
to everyone. At Chedoke, we do not 
wish to replace our traditional service 
with a more contemporary one. But we 
have decided we will provide an alterna- 
tive service beginning this fall. A plan- 
ning committee has been set up and a 
few members have visited other church- 


es which feature a contemporary order of 


service. Chedoke’s service, however, 
will be distinctly one of its own creation. 
After all, it was born in cyberspace! [9 


John Davis is minister of music at Chedoke 
Church in Hamilton, Ont. Contact him through 
e-mail: j\davis @ freenet.hamilton.on.ca. 
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Eolise St-Luc: 


CONGREGATIONAL 


Francophone and Presbyterian in Montreal 


by Denise Ralet 


f you visit the eastern part of the Big 

Island called Montreal, you will en- 

counter a surprising architectural 
wonder: the Olympic complex adjoining 
a beautiful botanical garden. A few 
blocks west, you will pass an old build- 
ing on Rosemont Boulevard, close to one 
of the many Roman Catholic churches 
which are the hallmarks of the city. 
This modest building reflects the 


Top: Louise Borduas 
and Sylvain Coutu, 
who came to Eglise 
St-Luc to be married, 
now drive 50 km to 
worship there monthly. 
Their child was 
baptized at St-Luc in 
1995, and they have 
opened their home for 
a cell group meeting 
that will help in 
evangelism outreach. 


Right: Eglise St-Luc 
celebrates its 60th 
anniversary. Pictured 
from left to right are: 
Rev. Marc-Henri Vidal, 
Michéle Sopel, Rev. 
Jacques Smith and 
Rev. David Lefneski. 
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grey-stone appeal of the Protestant 
churches built at the turn of the century. 
It also shows signs of wear. The sanctu- 
ary is pleasant. Its high ceilings and 
Gothic windows add distinction. The 
overall feeling is one of intimacy. This 


ever painstakingly, to take root again and 
become active — then, one is forced to 
admire the great inner strength, loyalty 
and faithfulness of the core believers. 
Who are the members of Eglise St- 
Luc? We have never been a congregation 


building, previously identified with a particular 
called Kydd Memorial, ’ building, nor have we 
now houses the only Montreal's been a parish in the usual 
French Presbyterian only French sense. Our members have 
church in Montreal ° always come from differ- 

— Eglise St-Luc. Presbyterian ent and distant parts of the 
But what is a Church, city. For St-Luc, the word 


church? A building? 
A parish? A com- 
munity? What en- 


church survives three 
moves in three years 
of about 15 kilometres each time; 
when it must transport itself and its 
meagre belongings to. the far corners 
of a big city; when it is able, how- 


Eglise St-Luc, 
reaches out 


“church” conveys, above 
all else, the meaning of 
community. 


sures its longevit We have grown, de- 
neev"'yY into the SS 
and allows it to be- creased in numbers, then 
come active again community grown again in the wake 
and again? When a of various life events and 
e around it 


social tides. We have been 

led by pastors of great 
faith and by members who held on 
through highs and lows, sharing the glory 
and the blows, the joys and sorrows. 

St-Luc was founded in 1935 by 
French-Canadian pastor Jacques Smith. 
He left the Roman Catholic priesthood 
and dedicated his life to mission work. 
(He also established Eglise St-Paul in 
Melbourne, Quebec, among others.) The 
original congregation was, for the most 
part, French-Canadian. A few surviving 
members are still with St-Luc. 

In the early *50s, the church acquired 
its character as a “welcoming” congrega- 
tion — welcoming Protestant immigrants 
from other countries. Into its French- 
Canadian foundation, diversified groups 
began to be grafted. From the early ’50s, 
European Protestants (mainly from 
France, Switzerland and Belgium) settling 
in Montreal would find in St-Luc a fran- 
cophone church in which to worship. 

Pastor Smith was succeeded by André 
Poulain, a minister from the Reformed 
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Church of France. He led the congrega- 
tion for 27 years, giving it a definite “Re- 
formed” flavour. These were years of 
development and expansion, of self-suf- 
ficiency, too. Many immigrants stayed, 
strengthening the community. Others, 
more transient, would leave after a few 
years for other parts of the country or to 
return home, always taking with them 
memories of a flourishing community at 
St-Luc. 

Thirty years later, however, the tides 
turned. The church was without a pastor. 
The original building on Papineau Street, 
too costly to repair, had to be sold. The 
congregation became transient, moving 
three times in three years to different tem- 
porary quarters. In this period, St-Luc lost 
many parishioners. It also lost its indepen- 
dent status and became dependent upon 
the generosity of other Presbyterians. 

To the helm of this close-to-sinking 
ship came the late Alison Stewart- 
Patterson. By the power of her strong 
faith and with the support of the faithful, 
the congregation managed, first, to hold 
its head above water and, then, to breathe 
new life into this tossed-about commun- 
ity. We finally settled down on Rose- 
mont Boulevard. 

The face of the community underwent 
major changes. Former parishioners 
were replaced by new immigrants, main- 
ly from Haiti. The arrival of David 
Lefneski (present minister of St-Luc) in 
1988 brought new stability and vitality to 
St-Luc. His coming coincided with the 
arrival of immigrants from Central 


Cell groups meet in people’s homes for informal study and prayer. 


Africa (Zaire, Rwanda and Cameroon) as 
well as some members from other de- 
nominations. Slowly, the congregation 
began to grow. Many new members had 
their initial experience of Reformed 
theology attending a wedding ceremony. 
Remarrying divorced people expressed 
the welcome of a God whose love and 
grace were not dependent on one’s merit 
or failings. 

Session and congregation adopted a 
strategy to reach out into the community. 
Along with welcoming new people to 
Sunday worship, we invited them to at- 
tend neighbourhood Bible cell groups 
throughout the city. These groups led to 
the establishment of. a monthly service in 
St. Giles, Baie d’Urfé. Since the arrival of 
a Canada Ministries missionary appoint- 
ment, Marc-Henri Vidal, in August 1995, 
a second preaching point began for the 


At Camp d’Action Biblique, where St-Luc sends an average of 10 children from the parish 
plus six inner-city children for the summer. 
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South Shore at St. Andrew’s in St. Lam- 
bert. Another group will soon begin meet- 
ing at St. John’s in Duvernay for the 
North Shore. The co-operation with exist- 
ing, strategically located anglophone con- 
gregations, plus the support and prayers of 
the presbytery, are enabling the Mission 
Franco-Presbytérienne to go forward. 

One evening a month, an ecumenical 
service has begun on a trial basis. The 
indoor-outdoor camp for urban children 
thrives in summer with the hope of 
establishing stronger roots in the 
neighbourhood. The latest definition of 
our church would be: of Reformed tradi- 
tion, of Presbyterian government, evan- 
gelical in its outreach, ecumenical in 
participation. 

And where do we, members of St- 
Luc, come from today? From many parts 
of the world. At the 60th anniversary of 
its formation (held Reformation Sunday 
1995), we counted among our members 
no less than 14 different origins. We 
have become a multicultural faith com- 
munity united in the desire to reach 
francophones with the gospel. 

We are a constantly changing com- 
munity, acquiring new traits and quali- 
ties. We are striving to become mature 
under difficult economic conditions. And 
we have hope. We look back with pride 
at the steadfastness of God’s love and 
with humility at our imperfect achieve- 
ments. We feel a call to new awakenings. 

What does the future hold for St-Luc? 
We are in God’s hands. God is faithful. 3 


Denise Ralet is an elder at Eglise St-Luc, 
Montreal. 
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Harry Rodney: 


533 Years With the Same Congregation 


by Ivor Williams 


hy become a Presbyterian 
minister? 
“It was always in my 


mind,” recalls Harry Rodney, “since I 
was about five years old and filled with 
admiration for the min- 
ister in my home church.” 

Now 80 years of age, 


All but three 


The mood of the country is different 
now than when young Harry Rodney 
was called away from Ephraim Scott 
Memorial in Montreal, his first congre- 
gation. And it will be more difficult for 
future ministers, he 
thinks. Organized religion 
does not seem to be meet- 


he chats in his comfort- of Harry ing the spiritual needs of 
able home, a former Rodney’s many people in the 
manse a block away from changing world. 

historic Knox Church in almost 56 Rodney’s ministry has 
the southwestern Ontario years in the been a busy one. He was 
city of St. Thomas. Rod- — asked to serve on many 
ney has served this con- ministry have St. Thomas and area 


gregation for 53 of his 
almost 56 years since or- 
dination in what he recalls 
as a “truly happy ministry 
in a caring, loving congre- 
gation.” 

Honoured as Man of 
the Year in St. Thomas because of his 
community service, and granted an hon- 
orary degree because of his ministry by 
The Presbyterian College from which he 
graduated, Rodney ends almost 56 years 
of active congregational leadership in 
June. He thinks retirement will be “sort 
of like a bereavement.” 

Recent economic blows to St. 
Thomas cannot fail to affect the church- 
es. “Five of eight young people may 
have to leave,” he fears, returning to their 
homes and churches only at Christmas 
and Easter. 

The huge railway office buildings not 
far away are now boarded up (the line 
once counted thousands of employees in 
the city), many industries connected to 
the automotive industry have closed, and 
the Ontario psychiatric hospital that once 
sheltered 3,500 patients may close. This 
once bustling city with crowded side- 
walks to which Rodney came during the 
Second World War is totally changed. 
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been spent at 
Knox Church 
in St. Thomas, 
Ontario 


community organizations 
such as the Maple Leaf 
Foundation and Family 
and Social Services, to be 
chaplain of the Elgin Reg- 
iment, moderator of pres- 
bytery six times and 
moderator of synod. 
He turned down nom- 
inations to be Modera- 
tor of the General 
Assembly three times. 
Failure to win election 
in his only entry 
into federal politics 
pleased him. “It was a 
by-election following 
the death of the sitting 
member, and a three- 
week campaign. I 
didn’t enjoy it. I never 
wanted to leave the 
congregation,” he 
says, recalling that the 
duties of a federal 
politician were sim- 
pler years ago when 
he ran. 

Rodney has been a 
Kiwanis club member 
for more than 50 years 


and has delivered several key addresses 
at the organization’s conventions across 
North America. He has also given hun- 
dreds of talks and sermons closer to 
home. “It has been part of my outreach,” 
he says. “Whatever the subject, there is a 
sermon camouflaged within it.” 

Are there dangers in long-term min- 
istry, such as his 53 years at Knox? 

Of course. “There can be a temptation 
to settle into a comfortable pulpit. This 
must be countered by growth in a per- 
sonal ministry. There must be study and 
a continuing depth of commitment to 
maintain a high standard of preaching.” 

He never really felt tempted to accept 
any of the several invitations to move to 
other congregations, in Canada or the 
United States. “But, maybe, I should 
have taken that one in Florida,” he 
laughs, looking out on a snow-covered 
lawn and a misty late-February drizzle. 
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The biggest temptation, he recalls, was 
an invitation to move to St. Andrew’s in 
Windsor, Ontario, after 10 years at 
St. Thomas. 

His congregation has been like a big 
family, with the minister a part of it, 
Rodney muses, thinking of the benefits 
of such a long career in one pulpit. “You 
can get very close to the people and 
share their joys and sorrows.” And 
he watched them grow up, officiating 
at the wedding ceremonies of sons 
and daughters of couples he married 
years ago. 

“T have been blessed with a great deal 
of energy,” he says, “and congregational 
work has never been a burden.” There 
are about 900 members at Knox and, “in 
a city of this size, I see many of them 
on the streets from day to day.” Shut-ins 
and those in hospital receive frequent 
Visits. | 

Rodney is a native of Winchester, 
near Ottawa. He hopes to spend more 
time at his cottage near there. “I’ve never 
had more than a couple of weeks 
without an urgent need to come home,” 
he says. 

When Rodney was at his first church 
in Montreal, a St. Thomas resident wrote 
to Leslie Pidgeon, then with the United 
Church but a former minister of Knox, 
and asked him to recommend an appli- 
cant for the vacant St. Thomas pulpit. Go 
for Harry Rodney, Pidgeon suggested. 
So Rodney left Montreal after two and a 
half years to work with his second 
congregation. He continued there until 
this year. 

“I would love to be beginning my 
ministry now,” he says. “When I was a 
student, we Presbyterians thought of 
ourselves as a small group of survivors 
[following the union of Methodists, 
Congregationalists and some Presbyter- 
ians to form The United Church of 
Canada in 1925], striving to regroup, 
wondering about our future. We have 
produced great preachers, and great lead- 
ers, and a great body of loyal people. We 
are not large, but we have a role to fulfil. 
There are great and growing opportun- 
ities ahead.” IQ 


Ivor Williams is a writer and member of 
Westmount Church, London, Ont. 
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Former Moderators meet to mull over malaise 


| Oia by what they perceive to be 
a malaise afflicting the church at 
both national and local levels, six former 
Moderators of General Assembly met at 
Leaside Church, Toronto, last September 
to share insights concerning the problem. 
The past 10 Moderators were invited to 
participate but four were unable to at- 
tend. Taking part were: Linda Bell, 
Charles Hay, Joseph McLelland, Bruce 
Miles, Harrold Morris and George Vais. 

Calling upon experience gained trav- 
elling throughout the country during 
their moderatorial years, the group 
touched on the anxiety and discourage- 
ment felt by the national staff caught in 
“what appears to be a never-ending re- 
structuring.” At the same time, the for- 
mer Moderators also discussed the lack 
of relevance church offices have for 
many parish ministers who sense a lack 
of leadership and communication. 

The panel also agreed there is often a 
lack of collegiality at the presbytery 
level, leading to loneliness and isolation 
for some clergy. For them, “presbytery is 


not life-giving; it is life-draining.” 

Nationally, The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, faced with declining member- 
ship and dwindling financial resources, 
has become, in the eyes of many, a 
church “turned in on itself.” 

The discussion group ended the two- 
day meeting with some “limited and 
tentative conclusions.” To continue sim- 
ply meeting immediate needs will offer 
no long-term solutions. There is a lack of 
any clear model for operating at the na- 
tional offices; conflicting models exist at 
the appointment level and operating 
level. A decentralization of the functions 
fulfilled by the national offices might be 
needed. Congregations should be given 
greater freedom to experiment with 
structures, outreach and liturgy. 

The former Moderators agreed that 
while the financial crisis in the church is 
real, other realities impact on finances: 
self-understanding as a church, clarity of 
goals, commitment to mission, and the 
way we deal with each other. 


Presbyterian churches involved in NeighbourLink 

eventeen Presbyterian churches are among the 450 churches from 26 

denominations involved with NeighbourLink, a network of community 
volunteers across Canada. A ministry of World Vision Canada, NeighbourLink is 
currently celebrating its fifth anniversary as a volunteer bridge. By providing a 
structure to co-ordinate service agencies, church programs and volunteers, Neigh- 
bourLink assists churches in caring for people in practical ways — blind persons 
hear someone read to them, a single parent gets a night out, a struggling student re- 
ceives tutoring, a person on social assistance gets help in preparing a resumé. 

David Adcock, national co-ordinator for NeighbourLink, estimates 1,200 
people are connected to caring volunteers each month. There are 36 Neigh- 
-bourLink ministries from Vancouver to Fredericton and 10,000 church members 
volunteering their time and energy to assist their neighbours. 


Refuge for refugees 
Presbyterian congregation in 
Waterloo, Ontario, is appealing to 

other congregations to consider sponsor- 

ship of refugees from Zaire, Bosnia, 

Somalia, Iraq and Rwanda. 

Although there are more refugees in 
the world today than ever before (an es- 
timated 50 million), helping one person or 
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a family remains essential, says Terrance 
Smith, co-ordinator of the Refugee Assist- 
ance Program at Waterloo North Church. 

Overviews and more detailed infor- 
mation about sponsorship can be ob- 
tained from Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church, 685 Highpoint Avenue, Water- 
loo, Ontario N2V 1G7. 


Tam Corbett elected 
Moderator-Designate 


am Corbett, who later this year 

will complete nearly four years as 
executive secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, has been elected 
Moderator-Designate of the 122nd 
General Assembly which opens June 
6 in Charlottetown. 

Corbett has also served as a dia- 
conal worker in the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan, as a regional secre- 
tary for the WMS and as a presbytery 
diaconal worker. After the 1991 death 
of her husband, Dr. Donald Corbett, 
minister at St. Andrew’s Church, Que- 
bec City, at the time, she continued to 
serve that congregation for a year. 

Although she is a member of the 
diaconal ministry, Tam Corbett is the 
first non-clergy to be elected Modera- 
tor-Designate. 


Annemarie Klassen joins 
Discipleship team 

Annemarie Klassen has been appoint- 
ed interim associate secretary for Educa- 
tion for Discipleship, with special 
responsibilities in stewardship, youth and 
camping. Her appointment is on a full- 
time basis from March 19 to June 30, 
1996. She replaces John Bannerman who 
resigned from the position at the end of 
February. 

A graduate of Wilfrid Laurier Univer- 
sity, Klassen holds a BA in philosophy 
and psychology and an MA in religion 
and culture. Recently, she completed a 
contract position working with a com- 
mittee which implemented a reconcilia- 
tion agreement between the Jesuit 
Fathers of Upper Canada and some First 
Nations people in a sexual abuse case. 

Klassen is an active member of Calvin 
Church, Kitchener, Ontario, where her 
husband, Harry Klassen, is minister. 
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PWS8&D sends rice to North Korea 


De World Service and De- 
velopment has acted with partner 
agencies in the Lutheran, Mennonite 
and United Churches to organize a 
shipment of rice to North Korea 
through the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank. One thousand metric tonnes of 
rice, purchased in Thailand, were 
shipped to North Korea in late March. 
The rice was to be distributed to flood 
victims by a Christian relief agency 
based in Hong Kong. Another ship- 
ment of grain was sent in early March 
by Action by Churches Together 
(ACT). 

Food distribution is being co-ordin- 
ated by the North Korean government 
and the Korean Christians Federation. 
An ACT monitoring team reported the 
grain was being distributed fairly and 
promptly. A UN official called the dis- 


Large and Active Calgary 
Congregation Seeks 


MINISTER 


to serve all facets of a team ministry with our 


Senior Minister, Reverend Karl English. 


Areas of emphasis include: 


tribution network “one of the best in 
the world.” 

Approximately 30,000 hectares of 
maize fields and rice paddies were 
damaged or destroyed by flooding. In 


many cases, agricultural land has been | 


permanently lost. In other locations, 
metres of gravel and silt deposited by 
the flooding need to be removed before 
planting can take place. The ACT team 
believes food aid needs to be sustained 
until at least next year. 

PWS&D has set a fundraising target 
of $70,000 for the current relief effort. 
According to Wayne Bezner-Kerr, 
resource and communications co-ord- 
inator with PWS&D, Canadian Presby- 
terians have responded generously and 
the agency is confident its target can be 
reached. 


community. 


PCC expresses concern over 
Chinese military exercises 
1 response to the recent military exer- 
cises carried out by the Chinese gov- 
ernment in the coastal waters off Taiwan, 
Glen Davis, general secretary of the Life 
and Mission Agency, wrote to China’s 
ambassador to Canada, Zhang Yijun. He 
expressed concern about “the threats be- 
ing issued against the people of Taiwan 
in the context of their [at that time] im- 
pending elections.” 

“Our Christian faith,” the letter said, 
“teaches us that peaceful means of dis- 
cussion and negotiation are always to be 
preferred over the use of military force.” 

While “the Chinese people can be 
justly proud of their country’s emergence 
as a major power,” the letter said, status 
as a world power “brings with it the re- 
sponsibility of observing universally ac- 
cepted conventions.” It would be tragic if 
China’s recent economic growth and 
achievements “were to be interrupted by 
renewed militarism.” 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
King and Simcoe Streets 


TORONTO 


: Minister/Director of 
Christian Development and Outreach 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in downtown Toronto invites 
applications for the full-time position of Minister/Director of 
Christian Development and Outreach. The person we seek will 
complement our existing ministerial team and will have experi- 
ence in initiating, developing and directing programs that en- 
hance congregational life and outreach to the neighbouring 


Personal and Spiritual Development for all ages, 
Christian Education and Youth Ministry, 
Leadership Development. 


Please contact: Rev. Karl English, or 
Jim Hope-Ross, Convener, Personnel Team 


ST. ANDREW’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
703 HERITAGE DRIVE S.W. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA T2V 2W4 


Phone: (403) 255-0001 
Fax (403) 255-1302 
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This person will have particular skills in identifying, co-ordinating 
and encouraging program volunteers. This person will give staff 
direction and act as a resource to existing programs, particularly 
“Out of the Cold” in aid of the homeless, and Christian educa- 
tion; i.e., the church school and adult study classes. He or she 
will also give staff direction to the development of new pro- 
grams that will aid in the achievement of congregational goals. 


Candidates may be clergy or laity but should have the edu- 
cational and experience background appropriate to the position 
description set out above. 


The appointment will be for an initial three-year term beginning 
in the summer of 1996. 


Applications should be submitted in writing by May 31, 1996, to: 
The Convener, Search Committee 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 
75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M5] |W9 
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Churches respond to Dunblane tragedy 


mong the many people left to deal 

with the sorrow and disbelief in the 
wake of the March 13 murder of 16 chil- 
dren and their teacher in Dunblane, Scot- 
land, were clergy from all denominations 
in the area. Rev. George Cringles of St. 
Blane’s Church of Scotland was at the 
school that day to take assembly for the 
primary 1, 2 and 3 classes. His message 
was about the resurrection and the 
promises of God. After assembly, he re- 
turned home to pick up his wife who 
works at the school. In the short time in 
between, the terrible deed was done. 
Church of Scotland minister Maxwell 
Craig, general secretary of Action for 
Churches Together in Scotland, was early 
on the scene. Indeed, the majority of 
clergy in the area arrived as soon as pos- 
sible to offer whatever help they could. 
They all felt nothing could have prepared 
them for such an unthinkable event. 

A source of strength for the ministers 
has been the prayers and support they 
have received from the community and 
beyond. Valuable advice has come from 
Scottish clergy who were involved with 
previous tragedies such as Lockerbie and 
the Herald of Free Enterprise. One Can- 
adian Presbyterian who was quick to 


lend support was Rev. Wayne Smith, 
minister of the Hopewell/Gairloch/Rock- 
lin charge in Nova Scotia. He offered his 
help and that of the children in the 
charge to the people of Dunblane. 
Reaction has also been expressed in 
other ways. Dr. Gregor Reid, a native of 
Scotland and a member of New St. 
James Church, London, Ontario, wrote a 
poem entitled “Dunblane,” which he 
read to the congregation during worship 
on March 17. The poem begins, “Just an- 
other March day in old Dunblane / A nip 
in the air, some mist, no rain,” then goes 
on to tell how “just another day” turned 
into “three minutes from Hell.” In the 
poem’s penultimate verse, Reid writes of 
both hopelessness and hope: 
For no explanation can bring back this 
day 
No tomorrows can see those kids at play 
Their leaving reminds us, if nothing else 
That life is a gift, our most precious 
wealth 
We must pray for those now left behind 
in grief 
Only God our Father can give them 
some relief. 
(Source material: 
SN Editions, Edinburgh, Scotland) 


Churches call on UN agency to end 
human rights abuses in Nigeria 
igeria’s church leaders have called on the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights to assist the victims of human rights abuses in Nigeria. 
Peter Jatau, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Kaduna, in Northern Nigeria, told 


Ecumenical News International: “The Nigeria constitution guarantees respect for 
the rights of all its people, but successive military regimes in the country have 
trampled upon these rights without abating. Christians are being forced to convert 
to Islam ... human rights activists are being arrested and detained without trial, 
and orders from courts for the release of such detainees [are] disregarded by the 
military.” Close to 90 political activists, journalists and rebels in Nigeria are being 
held in detention without trial. 

Last year, Nigeria was suspended from the Commonwealth following the 
execution of writer and minority rights activist Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight other 
human rights activists, despite world-wide appeals for clemency. 

Church leaders have also pointed out that Nigeria’s Sayawa community in 
Bauchi, 90 per cent of whom are Christian, suffered many attacks last year from 
Muslim fundamentalists. More than 200 people were killed and 30 villages burned 
to the ground. (EN/) 
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U.S. pastor urges all 
Americans to pray for 
the president 

ill Hybels, senior pastor of Wil- 

low Creek Community Church 
near Chicago, and spiritual mentor to 
President Bill Clinton, says all Amer- 
ican Christians, including the Reli- 
gious Right, should pray for the 
president and his family. Hybels also 
says Christians should “discipline 
themselves to talk and act respectful- 
ly” about the president, even though 
they may disagree with some of his 
policies. 

In an interview with columnist 
Dan Wooding, Hybels said he makes 
it clear, when asked about it, that he 
disagrees dramatically with several 
of Bill Clinton’s policies. But when 
he and the president disagree, they do 
so in a caring fashion and try to find 
a common ground, 

“I don’t know of anyone changing 
someone else’s mind by throwing 
stones. So my challenge to the 
Christian community is to pray more 
and to enter into dialogue with those 
with whom we differ with a kinder 
spirit.” 

During Hybels’ time at Willow 
Creek Church, the congregation has 
grown from 100 members meeting in 
a movie theatre to its present Sunday 
morning attendance of 15,000. For 
the past three and a half years, he has 
been meeting monthly with Clinton 
to “provide him with personal 
spiritual monitoring.” “It is a non- 
ideological, non-political series of 
conversations,’ Hybels pointed out. 
“It is about his own attempts to de- 
velop spiritually. It is to encourage 
his understanding of God’s word and 
how he needs to apply that to his life 
and to his being a father and a 
husband and a leader.” 


an 


With Ghanks to God 


We acknowledge receipt of gifts from those people who remembered The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada in their Last Will and Testament. Their gifts totalled 
$1,309,823 to continue the church’s work in the areas of church extension, pen- 
sions for ministers and widows, for overseas work and for its general work. 


Victoria, BC 
Vancouver, BC 
Almonte, ON 
Brampton, ON 
Toronto, ON 


Allard, Mary 
Boutilier, Helen R. 
Davidson, Helen G. 
Dickson, Norman A. 
Ely, Georgina A. 


Foote, Alice Nepean, ON 
Gillies, Margaret L. Moose Jaw, SK 
Guest, Isobel F. Ottawa, ON 
Hutton, Francis S. Oakville, ON 
Isbister, Nora Sarnia, ON 


Johnson, Edward H. 
Kincaid, Marian B. 


East York, ON 
Woodstock, ON 


MacDonald, Isabel L. Ottawa, ON 
McFee, Olive I. East York, ON 
McLeod, Elizabeth J. Toronto, ON 


Pembroke, ON 
Aylmer, ON 
Gravenhurst, ON 
Brantford, ON 


Purcell, Beryle A. 
Steele, Helen D. 
Watson, Violet R. 
Wilde, Lilah M. 


VYVYVYVVVVVVVVvY 


sae ry 
WELCOME, 


Knox Church 
Holstein, Ontario 
St. Matthew’s 
Montreal, Quebec 
St. Edward’s Church 
Beauharnois, Quebec 
ERS OF 
NEW MEMB eo THE RECORD'S 
EVERY HOME PLAN 


AAAMA 


Two-thirds of 
PCC delegates 
unable to attend 
Nigerian anniversary 
nly two of six representatives 
from The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada who hoped to join The 
Presbyterian Church in Nigeria for its 
150th anniversary celebrations in 
March actually made it into Nigeria. 
Dr. John Johnston, a retired minister 
from Hamilton, Ontario, and Anne 
Phillips, senior administrator with the 
Life and Mission Agency, received 
visas in time to make the trip. Four 
other Presbyterians —- Edgar Hiele- 
ma, Maureen Kelly, George Vais and 
Wilma Welsh — were informed 
there was not enough time to process 
their applications. 


Campus Crusade founder 
wins Templeton Prize 
IDE William R. “Bill” Bright, pres- 
ident and founder of Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ International and one of 
the most vigorous Christian evangelists 
in the world, has won the 1996 Temple- 
ton Prize for Progress in Religion. 

Bright, 74, a former specialty foods 
purveyor, sold his business in 1951 to 
begin Campus Crusade for Christ with 
his wife, Vonette, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Since that 
time, the organization has grown into an 
international Christian ministry of huge 
proportions. By its own estimate, Cam- 
pus Crusade has reached more than two 
billion people with the message of God’s 
love and forgiveness. 

The Templeton Prize for Progress in 
Religion, founded in 1972 by renowned 
global investor Sir John Templeton, is 
the world’s largest annual award, this 
year increased in value to 700,000 
pounds sterling, more than one million 
dollars. 
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Silver -voiced choir 

The choir of Central Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, directed by Paul Grimwood, 
won second prize and $500 in the 
Royal School of Church Music (Niag- 
ara and Southwestern Ontario Branch) 
1996 Choir Competition. Nineteen 
choirs participated in the competition. 


Promises to keep 

Promise Keepers, a men’s movement 
founded by a former University of Col- 
orado football coach, held its first Pas- 
tors Conference February 13-15 in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Over 43,000 partici- 
pants — considered to be the largest 
gathering of clergy in history — from 
22 countries attended the conference 
sessions in the Georgia Dome. Included 
in the crowd were 70 Native American 
pastors who walked 290 kilometres to 
attend. Rev. Chuck Congram and 
David Frances, staff members of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Puce, Ontario, were 
sponsored by the Promise Keepers 
group in their congregation. 


Dutch theologian 

finds meaning ina 
Reformed bishop 

Ecumenical theologian and official Leo 
Koffeman found himself in a small 
storm in the Netherlands when he sug- 
gested he could see some reasons for a 
Reformed bishop. Koffeman was sur- 
prised at the interest by the press in his 


remarks. He also found that nearly 
everyone assumed that acceptance of a 
Reformed bishop would mean approval 
of Roman Catholic hierarchical struc- 
tures. “Naturally,” Koffeman said, “I 
never meant that.” (REC - NE) 


Germans try to 

clear Bonhoeffer 

Though German theologian Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer is considered a martyr by 
many, German law still deems him a 
traitor. In honour of the 90th anniver- 
sary of his birth, a group of German 
politicians, Lutheran clerics and human 
rights activists has launched a cam- 
paign to seek his exoneration posthum- 
ously. They are also asking the German 
Parliament to declare all other convic- 
tions by the Nazi S.S. court illegal and 
void. Bonhoeffer was hanged April 9, 
1945, for conspiring in a plot to assas- 
sinate Hitler. (The Banner) 


Signs from God? 

Ignoring traditional church opposition 
to astrology, a Roman Catholic maga- 
zine in Italy has begun a regular feature 
called Christian Horoscope, which pub- 
lishes advice for each of the 12 astro- 
logical signs. Unlike other horoscopes, 
however, the advice given in the weekly 
magazine Novica is strictly based on the 
New Testament and the writings of St. 
Francis of Assisi. The horoscopes are 
written by a Franciscan priest. (ENJ) 


THERE’S STILL TIME! 


Time to have your church listed in the Recora’s 
“Summer Directory” 


For only $20 (more than 50 per cent off our everyday low price), you can have 
the name of your church, its location and the times of your summer services 
included in our July/August issue. 


Let visitors to your area know your church doesn’t close for the summer. 


They can always go golfing on Monday morning. 


Send information and cheque by May 31 to: Summer Directory, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1H Pe 
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ANNIVERSARY 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Ingersoll, Ontario 
invites friends old and new to 
share in a year of celebrations 
marking |50 years of ministry 
and mission. 


Events are planned monthly. 
For information, call (519) 485-3390, 
or write: 56 Thames Street South 
Ingersoll, ON N5C 2S9 


Anniversary Reunion Weekend: 
October 19 and 20. 
Saturday, October 19 — 
Congregational Banquet 
Sunday, October 20 — Anniversary Service 
with Rev. Dr. Alan McPherson 
Anniversary Luncheon 


VANCOUVER 


“Make a Joyful Noise” evening. 
SCHOOL OF 


\ S THEOLOGY 


SEE THE MOUNTAINS 
AND WATCH THE EAGLES SOAR! 


Affordable accommodation can be found at 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


located on the beautiful and peaceful setting 
of the UBC campus. 


For more information, please contact: 
(604) 228-9031 Phone 
(604) 228-0189 Fax 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 

ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
MILLS (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


FIRST CHURCH, PICTOU, N.S. 
210TH ANNIVERSARY 
Celebration Services: June 16, 1996, 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Homecoming Weekend: July 12-14, 1996 
Friday — Evening of Entertainment 


Saturday — Games and Picnic 
Sunday — Outdoor Service 
Friends and former members invited! 


For further information, call: (902) 485-4298 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Applications are invited for the position of 


AREA EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTANT 


Synod/Synodical of Southwestern Ontario 


Preferential consideration given to a self- 
motivated person with expertise in diaconal 
ministry or its equivalent. 


Position requires leadership ability to work 
in partnership with lay and professional 
church workers, including mission education 
and Christian faith development. 


Remuneration as specified by the guidelines 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


A position description is available upon 
request. Please direct enquiries to the 
Chairperson of the Search Committee: 
Rey. William Vanderstelt 
3121 St. Paul Ave. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario L2J 2L8 


Application deadline: June 30, 1996 


FUNDING AVAILABLE 
FOR 
CREATIVE IDEAS 


from clergy or laypeople 
to benefit the work of 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 
at home or abroad. 
All submissions considered. 


Some examples of projects 
underwritten or assisted by 
THE EXPERIMENTAL FUND: 

* Outreach Mail Project 

* Being a Pastor to the Pastors 

* Outdoor Education Projects 

* Ministry with Mentally 
Challenged Adults 

* Puppet Ministry 


(Over $60,000 of available investment 
income has been distributed since 1981) 


For application forms, write: 
The Secretary 
The Experimental Fund 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
c/o 28 Second Street East 
Cornwall, Ontario K6H 13 


Deadline for applications: 
March | and October |! 


MISSION KNOCKS. | 


Beyond Church Walls 


Albert E. Bailey 


congregation cannot survive if 

it does not reach beyond the 

walls of its building to touch the 
life of its community. But how can this 
be done? Obviously, through the witness 
of its members in their 


apple-producing areas of Canada sug- 

gested the theme of “Fruit of the Spirit.” 
At the back of the float stood a tree 
from which balloons and streamers were 
hung. Children of the church school had 
printed the fruit of the Spir- 


places of work and recre- it (from Galatians 5:22) on 
ation and through their A Sr acious the streamers. Members of 
many volunteer services. Way to invite the congregation in pioneer 
But how can the church : or quasi-pioneer garb sat 
as an institution reach out people to on benches down the cen- 
and share with the com- Come to tre of the wagon while the 
munity a glimpse of sav- church minister faced them from 


ing grace and hope? 

St. Paul’s Church in 
Simcoe, Ontario, found a way through 
the Friendship Festival the town spon- 
sors each Civic Holiday weekend. The 
congregation entered a float in the Satur- 
day parade which highlights the event. 
Last year, the theme was “Legacy 200” 
as the town celebrated its bicentennial. 

Having observed the congregational 
bicentennial in 1993, St. Paul’s was pre- 
pared to think of pioneer days. Before 
buildings were erected, services were 
sometimes held in the open air. Simcoe’s 
location at the centre of one of the largest 


The St. Paul’s Church “Fruit of the Spirit” float in the Friendship Festival Parade, Simcoe, Ont. 


behind a lectern at the 
front. 

The impression was clear: the things 
that make personal and community life 
worthwhile are the fruit of the Spirit 
which come from being open to God in 
worship. It was a subtle and gracious 
way to invite people to “come to 
church.” And the fruit of the Spirit grew 
within group members as they worked 
together on the project. & 


Albert E. Bailey is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who lives in 
Simcoe, Ont. 
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GENERATION Y 


t the think-tank in February, we 

did a lot of dreaming. We tried 

to express our dreams for our- 
selves, our congregations and our nation- 
al church. A lot of creative thinking went 
on, and a lot of ways were found to make 
some of those dreams come true. 

I wonder, though — has anyone 
asked the youth of this church what their 
dreams are for the church? I’m not sure 
many young people even think about 
what they want the church to be. Yet, I 
think our dreams for our church are pos- 
sibly the most important dreams because 
we’re the ones who are going to have to 
live with the results of the dreams ... or 
with the results of an absence of dreams. 

For example, I dream of a national 
church that is not caught up in proce- 
dures and rules. Where people who have 
never had experience in a Presbyterian 
system can still make a contribution and 
feel welcome. Where people work to- 
ward a solution rather than arguing about 
details of procedure. 

I envision a church that is relevant to 
the world and its needs. A church that 
contributes in a vital way to the commu- 
nity — that doesn’t lock up its doors af- 
ter Sunday service but is involved in the 
everyday life of Canadians. A church 
that addresses difficult spiritual problems 
its members are trying to deal with, with- 
out offering either meaningless platitudes 
or guilt-producing condemnation. A 
church that will reach out to a wide vari- 
ety of people and speak to them in their 
own language. 


I asked a friend of mine, Elizabeth 
Millar, who was also at the think-tank, 
to share some of her dreams. You hear 
my dreams every month; here are some 
of hers: 
¢ Every presbytery appoints a youth 


_ program co-ordinator (Presbyterian 
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Dream Weaving 


Young Peoples Society facilitator) to be 
in close contact with synod youth direc- 
tors in order to develop and foster vi- 
brant young people’s programs at the 
local level. 

* Better advertising for all events, from 
Triennium to local barbecues and mini- 
golf trips, etc. A section 
in the Presbyterian 
Record, whether included 
with the Generation Y 
column or (gasp!) on its 
own, would be an effec- 
tive means of letting 
everyone know what’s going on and 
when. We have pulpit vacancies listed, 
why not neat stuff too? 

° A package of programs that have 
worked made available to fledgling 
groups. This is badly needed for both 
teen and college/career age young people. 
* A student in every college and univer- 
sity town acting as a contact person for 
out-of-town students looking for a place 
to worship. If transportation is necessary, 
arrange car pools. Advertise at colleges 
and universities. (Call to find out where 
posters can be put up.) Visibility is vital! 


Kathy Cawsey 


¢ At the think-tank, there were several 
observations about the importance of 
youth and the wisdom of age. There 
were just as many observations about the 
wisdom of youth and the importance of 
age. Somewhere in the “growing up” 
process, many older people forget they 
had some creative ideas 
which were valid when 
they were young. Young 
people often forget that 
“older” people have 
“been. there” and can 
make some significant 
suggestions, too. Why aren’t there more 
intergenerational activities — beyond 
worship, the annual meeting and the 
church school picnic? Who knows, we 
could all learn that Granny MacDonald 
plays a mean game of Crokinole or that 
Junior Bluebook has a talent for making 
a miniature of his church out of Lego. 

¢ My final plea is for congregations not 
to be afraid of doing things a bit differ- 
ently than when Rev. X was there. If 
we’re going to keep Generations X and 
Y in our churches, we need to be cre- 
ative, welcoming and joyful. Don’t be 
afraid of us — talk to us. 


I extend an invitation to other youth 
in the church. What are your dreams? 
What are your hopes for the future? If 
you could go to a perfect church, what 
would it be like? If you were God, what 
would you say to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 

Send me your dreams, and I'll com- 
pile them in a column. We’II let the rest 
of the church know what we think. 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


A GARAVENTA STAIR-LIFT, the gift of friends and members 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Trenton, Ont., was dedicated recently. 
Pictured on the stair-lift is church treasurer Mildred Jackson, flanked 
by a government inspector and the installation technician. In the back- 
ground (left to right) are: clerk of session lan Mitchell, board member 
John Moors and elder Bill Templeton. 


THE 130TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Andrew’s Church, 

Nanaimo, B.C., was celebrated by the congregation ata 

pot-luck dinner on Nov. 25. Pictured at the head table 

(left to right) are: Rev. R. Glenn Ball of St. Andrew’s; Sue 

Brown, church historian, who was instrumental in finishing 
7 abook covering the church’s 130 years; Mary 

Pledger, moderator of presbytery; and Dr. Brian 


Fraser, guest 

speaker and 
A THE 40TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY of Rev. dean of St. . 
Frank and Agnes Conkey of Pickering, Ont., Andrew’s Hall, 
was celebrated on Dec. 2 at St. Andrew’s Church, Vancouver 
Ajax, Ont. The Conkeys and their daughter Sheila School of 
are pictured with some of the guests. Theology. . 
| 
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rN THE BOULARDERIE EXPLORERS recently presented a Presby- 
terian flag to St. James Church, Big Bras d’Or, N.S. Pictured, left 
to right, are: leaders Millie Campbell and Angela MacLeod, Doris Gear, 
Tina Hutchison, Katie MacLeod and Danielle Hutchison 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., 
celebrated the conclusion of its “Knox 2000: Building for 
Generations” campaign on Dec. 10. With a goal of $750,000, 
the campaign raised more than $875,000 for an addition, reno- 
vations and upgrading to the 120-year-old church. Pictured are: 
senior minister Rev. Zander Dunn, campaign chairperson Janet 
Wardlaw (centre) and associate minister Rev. Elizabeth Long. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


DURING A RECENT 
TRIP to Nanaimo, 
B.C., Catherine Chalin- 
Clark, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary who has been 
working in Kenya, visited 
Olive Wilson (pictured), a 
95-year-old resident of 
Long Lake Chateau who 
has knitted over 250 pneu- 
monia vests for babies in 
Malawi. 


| LLOYD ALLEN, an elder at 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Mt. 
Pleasant, Ont., is pictured receiv- 
ing a plaque from choir president 
Anna Merritt recognizing his more 
than 60 years in the church choir 
(beginning at age 15). A hymn- 
sing was held in Lloyd’s honour as 
part of the congregation’s anniver- 
sary celebrations. 


THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY celebration of John 
Repchuk as organist and choir director of Mac- 
Nab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., coincided with 
the 50th anniversary of his music ministry. An over- 
flow crowd enjoyed the performance of a mass inter- 
denominational choir and music written for the 
occasion by composer and organist Jack Hodd, pic- 
tured (left) with John Repchuk. 


IAN CRERAR 
of Osgoode 
Church, Vernon, 
Ont., was presented 
with an “In Apprecia- 
tion of Faithful Ser- 
vice” folder for his 
36 years as clerk of 
session (1959-95). 
He is pictured with 
Rev. Jo-Anne 
Nichols. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE was held at St. Andrew’s Church, Pic- 
tou, N.S., on Nov. 5 to mark the 100th anniversary of the 
building’s restoration following its destruction by a fire in 1893. 
Among those who examined a display of historical artifacts 
before the service were: Rev. Kenneth Stright, guest minister 
Rev. Laurence Mawhinney, members Earle Cameron, Mary 
Watt, Jack Cowan and Gertrude Holton, and many of the 
church’s youth. (Photo: Pictou Advocate) 


Memorial Church, 
Port Credit, Ont., pre- 
sented Rev. James 
Cooper with an hon- 
orary lifetime mem- 
bership recognizing 
his support of the 
WMS at St. Andrew’s 
Memorial, as well as 
at his previous 
charges. Making the 
presentation is May 
Robertson, WMS 
president. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


A SET OF OAK TABLES given in memory of Desmond Dean and a 
book of photos of the stained glass windows in Riverside Church, 
Windsor, Ont., in memory of Melba Waterman were dedicated re- 
cently. Pictured, left to right, are: David, Elsie, Susan and Cheryl 
Dean; Rev. Rosmary Doran and Marie Wellwood. In the front 
are Christopher and Taralyn Dean. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Giles Church, Peterborough, 
Ont., held a farewell banquet for Rev. Roy and Beverley Gel- 
latly last December. The Gellatlys have since moved to Alberta 


THE CONGREGATION OF Grace Church, Cal- 
4 gary, participated in the Samaritan’s Purse Oper- 
ation Christmas Child program, collecting 215 shoe 
boxes filled with toys for children in Bosnia and Rwan- 
da. Pictured are pastoral assistant Harle Burnett and 
Rev. Victor Kim. 


where Roy has been appointed resource co-ordinator for the Synod 
of Alberta. Beverley recently retired from public health nursing in 
Peterborough. They are pictured receiving one of their farewell gifts. 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS, Don and Jean MacKen- 
zie have been handcrafting and furnishing doll 
houses which they donate to charity or to underprivi- 
leged children. Recently, they presented one of their 
houses to Knox Church, Halifax, N.S., on the occasion 
of the refurbishing of the nursery. The MacKenzies are 
pictured with Helen Coadic (far left), church school 
superintendent, and some of the children of Knox. 
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PICTURED ARE Rev. Clair 
MacLeod (left), minister of St. 
James Church, Truro, N.S., and 
Rev. Calvin Brown, executive direc- 
tor of The Renewal Fellowship 
Within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. Calvin Brown recently vis- 
ited the Maritimes where he met 
with synod members and congre- 
gations, encouraging the creation 
of a regional Renewal Fellowship 
Task Force. 


ELLEN HOLE, principal 
organist at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ont., 
since 1980, recently received 
an Honours Bachelor of Music 
degree from Lakehead Univer- 
sity, with organ as her major 
instrument. She is pictured at 
the console of St. Andrew’s 
historic three-manual Casa- 
vant Freres organ following 
her graduation recital. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE CHOIR OF St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, 
N.B., recently received a gift of new gowns, replacing - 
40-year-old gowns. Pictured with the choir is Rev. Steven 
Cho, minister and choir director. 


JULIE CUENDET, 
organist for more 
than 50 years at Knox 
Church, Red Deer, Alta., 
stands beside a picture 
she painted of the church. 


ANYONE WHO WAS a Rubble, a 
Kramer or a Flanders was a good 
neighbour at the Labour Day retreat 
held at Camp Prescawa, Man., 
Sept. 2-4. The third retreat of 1995 
was organized by the Presbytery 
Youth Council of Winnipeg and was 
about being a good neighbour. Par- 
ticipants took part in theme ses- 
sions, small group discussions, 
worship, singalongs, drama, crafts, 
swimming, canoeing and 
many other activities. 


FIFTEEN YOUTH and 14 adults made commitments at 
the youth service held at Brookfield pastoral charge, 
P.E.I., during a Reachout Weekend with Presbyterian 
evangelist Larry Brice, held last October. 


ee yee a 


THE 65TH WEDDING ANNIVER- 
SARY of John and Emma Lowen 
was celebrated by the congregation of 
Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
with cake and coffee following a recent 
worship service. John, who has travelled 
and studied in the Middle East, has often 
led Bible study groups at Memorial. 


APPROXIMATELY 70 KILOGRAMS of pennies — more > 
than 25,000 in number — were collected by the congre- b 
gation of St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S., for Presbyterian 
World Service and Development and its work with children of 
developing countries. Pictured on the far right is Rick Fee, 
director of PWS&D. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? | 


In God’s House, There Are 


Many Anthems 


Once or twice a year, I (and pos- 
sibly a few other people) endure 
five minutes of discomfort when 
we stand to sing the national an- 
them in church. I am sensitive to 
the importance of the Canadian 
anthem to those who served our 
nation in times of war. But the 
anthem is not an act of praise to 
God and, by its nature, is exclu- 
sive. I don’t think it belongs 
within the context of worship. Is 
there an accepted custom in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada? 


The first verse of our national anthem 
is, indeed, not addressed to God, but to 
the nation. It is a kind of pledge of alle- 
giance: “We stand on guard for thee.” 
Only in the last line is there an implicit 
prayer: “God, keep our land glorious and 
free,” .Purthermore; the 
words “true patriot love in 


You object to the singing of the 
national anthem in church because, 
“since the church is universal, crossing 
every kind of boundary and including 
all people, I wonder if it is appropriate 
to sing a song that is, by its nature, 
exclusive.” 

I tend to sympathize with your view. 
Nationalism and institutional religion 
make for powerfully explosive compan- 
ions. Christians are, first and foremost, 
part of the family of God, acknowledg- 
ing only Christ as Lord. This supersedes 
even our most loving loyalty to “kith and 
kin.” In order to maintain that focus, I 
seldom include the singing of the nation- 
al anthem in worship, substituting 
instead some of the other great prayer- 
hymns for the nation to be found in our 
present Book of Praise. When we do sing 
the national anthem, I always make sure 
we include the second verse. 

What is accepted custom? I think 

many congregations still 
sing the national anthem 


all thy sons command” is a Should the on the Sunday when we 
controversial line not only remember those who 
because of its gender ex- national have suffered and died 
clusiveness but also be- anthem on behalf of our country. 
cause many of us are Sometimes, it is sung in 
immigrants who, while find a place worship on other occa- 
having developed a pro- ° Foot sions of national impor- 
found loyalty to Canada, in Christian tance, such as on the 
nevertheless are not the worship? Sunday prior to the 


“birth children” of this 
great country. 

It is in the second stanza (#596 in our 
Book of Praise) that we offer a more ex- 
plicit prayer to God — that God’s love 
might guide our nation in wisdom and 
endow it with faith and freedom, closing 
with the moving words, “Lord of the 
lands, make Canada thine own!” The 
second stanza, however, is not part of the 
national anthem of Canada. 
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Quebec Referendum. 

But, hang loose, 
brother! Sometimes we get ourselves all 
worked up about some aspect of worship 
with which we disagree. Unless it is a 
gross violation of the integrity of 
worship, we should exercise tolerance. 
The few minutes of discomfort for you 
may be a moment of solace to others. 
Your question seems to imply you 
appreciate that. 


Tony Plomp 


I am close to a Christian family 
going through a difficult time. 
The older daughter is suffering 
from severe depression which, I 
suspect, is due to her having 
been a victim of incest. Her 
mother has counselled her to 
“forgive and forget,” and the 
family seems to be in denial. 
What is my Christian responsi- 
bility in all of this? 


Your letter, on which the above ques- 
tion is based, tells a tragic story. The 
problem is that I am loath to counsel you 
at a distance on the basis of a brief de- 
scription in a letter. I can affirm certain 
general principles which you seem to un- 
derstand. But I am not on the scene and 
don’t know you, the family, your friend 
or the context of this situation. 


Incest is terrible. From it can arise all 


sorts of hurtful spiritual, emotional and 


physical problems in later life. Your | 


friend clearly needs counselling before 
she can move on in life and be restored 


to a fuller measure of physical and emo- ~ 


tional health. But it is her decision to 


make. All you can do is strongly urge ~ 
that course of action for her and keep on — 


standing by her, no matter what. 

Have you talked this over with your 
own minister or another counsellor who 
is “on the scene” and with whom you can 
talk at length? It seems to me, from the 
anguished tone of your letter, that you 
love your friend very much and that you, 
too, need help in dealing with this. 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 


Richmond, B.C.@ 


| 
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The Mainline For ‘many 
Church’s Funding years in The 
Crisis: Issues and Presbyterian 
Possibilities by Church in 
Ronald E. Vallet and = ©40ada, there 
Charles E. Zech were those 

who asked, 


(Eerdmans, 1995, 
$23.75). Reviewed by 
L. E. Ted Siverns. 


“Crisis? What 
crisis?” They 
kept insisting 


- we were merely adjusting our rolls. But 


recent declines in finances and member- 
ship have combined to cause concern. 
The issue can now be seen as a crisis of 
numbers, money, morale, leadership and 
the theological terms of faith and hope 
and gospel. Lyle Schaller has observed 
that, if current trends continue, national 
offices will be doing only what they do 


best: administering pension funds. Ouch! 
The future for denominations looks 


‘like a foggy day when all you can see is a 


little edge of the pavement. Some suggest 
the days of denominations, at least as we 
know them, are about to end. It would be 
hard to argue otherwise. Yet, the siege 
and survival mentality retreats at the very 
time it should be reaching out. 

In the case of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, the authors consider 
statistics that point to “declining mem- 
bership and lessened financial support.” 
They conclude the denomination is in ‘“‘a 
spiral that will be difficult to reverse.” As 
a denomination, we are included with 
others in the category of “lessened loyal- 
ty” and “continuing cultural captivity,” 
“managerial mind-set and motivation” 


and theology that is “agenda-driven.” 

Vallet and Zech lean on the insights of 
Walter Brueggemann, William Willimon 
and others to argue that the theological 
categories of liberal and conservative are 
simply categories of modernity. The lib- 
eral perspective is biased toward individ- 
ualism while the conservative has 
stressed legalistic conformity. What of 
the reforms that have taken place? Many 
have simply replaced the ossified with 
the trivial. A congregation I know recent- 
ly decided that preaching the lectionary is 
the mark of an orthodox minister; yet, as 
the authors of this book point out, the 
three-year lectionary excludes entire 
books of the Bible and significant parts of 
other books that — shall I say it? — do 
not fit in well with modernity. 


Restore Your Inner Peace 


The Quiet Life will help you 
let go of stress and put you 
in touch with healing calm. 
Read a few passages and 
you can begin to unwind, 
let go of worries, gain 
clarity and insight. Give 
yourself the gift of inner 
peace with over |00 
inspiring quotes, excerpts 
and sayings on “quietness” 
from both modern and 
ancient times. Previously 
published as The Quietness Book. 

$9.99 softcover 4 x 6" 256 pages Northstone 


GST and shipping charges will apply 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 
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Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 

= Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


Van 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


I MtiTeEOD 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


Established 1920 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO LAK 127 


BULLAS =" 
GLASS LID. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 


200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


REVIEWS 


What should we do if we suffer from 
amnesia (Brueggemann) and theological 
anorexia (Leander Keck)? Vallet and 
Zech argue for a theology that takes seri- 
ously “the laughing of Easter,” a church 
that exists “for the sake of God’s mis- 
sion,” the household of God “built 
around” and beginning at the Table. 
Here, the economics of the gospel is con- 
trasted with the economics of the mar- 
ket-place. Rules of the household of faith 
should generate worthwhile discussion. 

I’ve read this book several times and, 
each time, I find it challenges me, the 
congregation and the denomination I 
serve. We need to think hard, historically 
and biblically, about mission, evangel- 
ism, worship and theological education. 
Along with a willingness to change, 
reading the 170 pages of this book would 
be an excellent place to begin. 


Ted Siverns is minister of Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont. 


This collection 
of eight papers 
given at the 
Faithful Wit- 


How Shall We 
Witness?”: Faithful 
Evangelism in a Re- 


formed Tradition 

edited by Milton J. ness Confer- 
Coalter and Virgil aur held at 
Cruz (Westminster/ Louisville 


Presbyterian 
Seminary, 
Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 
March 1993, explores the theology and 
practice of evangelism within the Pres- 
byterian tradition in the continental 
United States from the arrival of Presby- 
terians on the continent until the present. 
This is not a discussion of evangelistic 
methods; rather, it is first steps toward a 
theology of evangelism for the next 
century. 

The opening three articles explore The 
Theological Foundations for Witness. In 
“What Is the Gospel?”, A. C. Winn 
argues: “What is lacking in Presbyterian 
evangelism is not a theoretical priority... 
It is not methods and materials. It is moti- 
vation.” In discussing the meaning of 
conversion, Dawn Devries reminds us 
that the individual experience of conver- 


John Knox, 1995, 
$23.50). Reviewed by 
Peter Bush. 


sion takes place within the context of the 
community of faith. In his article, “Evan- 
gelism and Education: Making Disciples 
Reformed,” David Hester, arguing that 
the purpose of conversion is disciple- 
making, discusses what this looks like in 
the local church. This essay alone is 
worth the cost of the book. 

The second section, Witness in the 
Reformed Past: A Presbyterian Example, 
tells the story of evangelism in American 
Presbyterianism. I found the four articles 
interesting but would argue the story of 
evangelism in Canadian Presbyterianism 
is somewhat different. Any close observ- 
er of The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, however, will hear echoes of our 
recent past in Ronald White Jr.’s “Social 
Witness and Evangelism: Complemen- 
tary or Competing Priorities?” While the 
personalities and events are different in 
the two countries, the underlying issues 
are the same. 

The concluding article by Darrell 
Guder brilliantly summarizes the crisis 
of evangelism in the Reformed tradition, 
laying out three critical problems in need 
of resolution. First, and most important, 
we need to answer the question “Who is 
Jesus Christ?” Secondly, we must end 
the divorce between word and deed — 
preaching for conversion and acting for 
social justice — which has sapped so 
much emotional energy from the church. 
And, finally, we need to restore mission 
as the raison d’étre of the church. Guder 
contends that only as these issues are re- 
sponded to will evangelism and mission 
again be vibrant integrating forces in the 
church. 

This book will stimulate useful discus- 
sion on the significance of evangelism for 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada as 
we move into the next millennium. 


Peter Bush is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Flin Flon, Man. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Do not send payment with order. An 
invoice will follow. Please include name 


and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 
ROE, REV. JAMES STRUTHERS, 90, died on 
November 27, 1995, in Richmond Hill, Ont. 

James Roe was born in Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, and came to Canada at age six. He 
grew up in Toronto, attending Bonar Church 

_ where he met his future wife, Mary-Evelyn 

_ Stoddart. He attended McMaster University, 

» Hamilton, Ont.; Parsons College, lowa; and 
graduated from Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, New Jersey, in 1935. 

Roe served 12 congregations: Wood- 
bridge and Knox-Vaughan; Burlington; 
West Flamborough; Kirkwall and Sheffield; 
Knox, Sudbury; Park Lawn, Etobicoke, 
Ont.; New Glasgow, N.S.; St. Timothy’s, 
Ajax, Ont.; Glenview, Toronto; and 
Riverdale, Toronto, where he was hon- 
oured as minister emeritus. He was active 
in Boy Scouts, the Ecumenical Council, the 
Board of Missions, YMCA and many other 
church and community organizations. In 
1995, Roe celebrated his 90th birthday and 
the 60th anniversaries of his wedding, 
graduation and ordination. He will be re- 
membered for his gift of music and his 
kindness to everyone. 

James Roe is survived by his wife, 
Mary-Evelyn; daughters Helen Stringer, 
Marilyn Shobridge, Jean Byers, Arlene 
Gillis; son David; 10 grandchildren and 
three great-grandchildren. 

VERWOLF, REV. WILLIAM, 89, died March 
4, 1996, in Lynden, Washington. 

William Verwolf was born in Amster- 
dam, Montana. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from Calvin College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and his theological training at 
Calvin Seminary. His ordained ministry be- 
gan in 1932 in the pastoral charge of 
Durham, Green Hill and Saltsprings, N.S. 
His preaching and devotion to God pro- 
foundly affected young people in these 
congregations, four of whom responded to 
the call to the Ministry of Word and Sacra- 
ments. In 1937, he was called to Summer- 
side, P.E.!., where he served until 1942 
when he returned to the Christian Re- 
formed Church in the United States. His 
ministry then covered a large geographical 
area from Alaska to Illinois. 

William Verwolf was predeceased by 
his first wife, Fannie, in 1958. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marie; sons John, David, 

Bill and Fred; several grandchildren and 
| great-grandchildren. 

RNOLD, AGNES ISABELLE, lifelong mem- 
: first woman ordained an elder, co-ed- 
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itor of St. John’s Accent, former church 
school teacher, president Ellen Douglas 
Auxiliary of WMS, honorary president Win- 
nipeg presbyterial, St. John’s, Winnipeg, 
Feb. 23. 

BROWN, MARGUERITE, 90, honorary WMS 
member, longtime member, St. John’s, 
Cornwall, Ont., Feb. 8. 

BRUCE-ROBERTSON, DR. ALAN, 74, life- 
time member, elder 30 years, St. Andrew’s, 
Toronto, Feb. 3. 

CAMPBELL, MARY, 100, courageous pion- 
eer, WMS (WD) life member, member, St. 
Andrew’s, Olds, Alta., March 11. 

CEASER, JOHN DUNCAN “J.D.,” 74, elder, 
St. Andrew’s, Owen Sound, Ont., March 2; 
formerly of Chatsworth Church. 

IRONMONGER, HERBERT WALLACE 
“WALLY,” 80, elder, choir member, West- 
mount, Edmonton, Feb. 5; former member, 
St. Andrew’s, Edmonton. 

KENNEDY, CHARLES ALEXANDER, 86, 
elder, First, Collingwood, Ont., March 11. 
LAYFIELD, FLORENCE, faithful member, 
former choir member, St. John’s, Cornwall, 

Ont., Feb. 11. 

MacDONALD, AVARD S.., faithful and active 
in all phases of session and congregation, 
elder 24 years, Saint David, Halifax, N.S., 
Dec. 19. 

MACKIE, HARRIET, longtime member, St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., Jan. 18. 

MAXWELL, LAURIE, 78, faithful elder, tenor 
choir member, Cooke’s, Chilliwack, B.C., 
Feb. 4. 

McRAE, DOROTHY CHRISTENS (REEVES), 
59, longtime member, choir member, First, 
New Glasgow, N.S., March 21. 

MOORCRAFT, HERBERT, 80, longtime 
worker, elder, trustee, St. Andrew’s, Bow- 
manville, Ont. 

NICHOL, JESSIE, 88, faithful member, 
Bethel, Riverview, N.B., March 10; former 
member, Montreal West Church. 

NICOL, ANDREW, 61, faithful, supportive 
elder over 30 years, trustee, convener of 
finance and maintenance, Wychwood- 
Davenport Church, Toronto, March 16. 

PATILLO, GRANT, 90, elder, former clerk of 
session, served faithfully 50 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Puce, Ont., Jan. 31. 

RATHBUN, NORA HOME, 93, faithful mem- 
ber, Church of the Redeemer, Deseronto, 
Ont., Jan. 15; H. B. Rathbun donated land 
and building in 1881 for the congregation. 

SMITH, MALCOLM “ROSS,” 73, faithful life- 
time member, St. Andrew’s, New Glasgow, 
N.S., Jan. 9. 


SUMMERS, ROBERT GLEN, longtime elder, 
St. Giles and Westminster, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Feb. 26. 

THOMPSON, ANDREW, longtime worker, 
educator, elder, trustee, St. Andrew’s, 
Bowmanville, Ont. 

WALDIE, KEITH, 79, longtime elder, Knox, 
Walkerton, Ont., Feb. 24. 

WILSON, LEANORD, 85, longtime valued 
worker, St. Andrew’s, Bowmanville, Ont.; 
former Presbyterian minister. 

WISSELINK, DORA, 77, respected WMS 
member, member, Avonton Church, Avon- 
ton, Ont., Jan. 13. 

WOLFE, JOHN, 73, elder, Knox’s Galt, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Feb. 13. 


ORDINATIONS 
Leggatt, Rev. David, Paris Church, Paris, 
Ont., Jan. 14. 
Vines, Rev. Joanne, St. Andrew’s, Fenelon 
Falls; Knox, Glenarm, Ont., Dec. 7. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Allum, Rev. Helen, St. Andrew’s, Arthur; St. 
Andrew’s, Gordonville, Ont., March 24. 
Lannon, Rev. Deborah, team ministry, First, 
Regina, March 17. 
Vines, Rev. Joanne, St. Andrew’s, Fenelon 
Falls; Knox, Glenarm, Ont., Dec. 7. 
Woensdregt, Rev. Yme, team ministry, First, 
Regina, March 17. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 


charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 
MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 


Campbellton, N.B., Knox; Dalhousie, St. 
John’s (effective July). Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., Kirk of St. James. Rev. 
Gordon Matheson, PO Box 103, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. C1A 7K2. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3MOo. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P-E.|. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 
P.E LO CiN'2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. (Tata- 
magouche, Sedgewick Memorial; Pug- 
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CHRISTIAN SINGLES NEW YEAR’S 
CRUISE. Enjoy 7 fun-filled days in the 
Caribbean. Special on-board events 
planned. From $1,495 Canadian, air fare 
included. Call for a brochure: Department 
M, 1-800-361-6688. 


CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR IN BEL- 
FAST WISHES TO EXCHANGE PULPIT 
for either July, August or September in 
1997. Warmly evangelical congregation of 
400 people. Large, well-equipped manse in 
quiet, tree-lined avenue, with car, etc. Ideal 
location for exploring Ireland, both north 
and south. Donegal 2 hours away, Dublin 
2-3 hours. To explore possibilities and ex- 
change resumés, please write to: Rev. 
Brian Anderson, The Manse, 56 Martinez 
Avenue, Belfast BT5 5LY, N. Ireland. Tel. 
01232-655341 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAIN FOR MCMAS- 
TER CAMPUS MINISTRIES COUNCIL. 
Ecumenical Chaplain supported by Angli- 
can, Presbyterian and United Churches. 
Preferred qualifications: three years min- 
isterial experience; one unit C.P.E.; ordina- 
tion status; M.Div.; commitment to 
ecumenical activity. Start August 1, 1996. 
By May 31, 1996, make application or en- 
quiry; C.V.; two letters of reference to: Dr. 
John Ferns, Department of English, Mc- 
Master University, 1280 Main Street West, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4L9. Tel. (905) 525- 
9140, Ext. 23726; Fax (905) 577-6930. 


FORMER MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PENETANGUISHENE, ONT., are invited 
to attend a celebration of the 164th An- 
niversary of worship in the Huronia area, 
on Sunday, July 28, at 11 a.m. Dinner fol- 
lowing at the Royal Canadian Legion by 
reservation only. Contact: Cleon Car- 
ruthers (705) 526-5634 for further informa- 
tion and dinner reservations. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WEY- 
BURN, requires an organist/choir director. 
For information, contact the church at: 136 
Second Street, Weyburn, Saskatchewan 
S4H OT8, or phone (306) 842-3360. 


KOREAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC, requires a person 
to serve members by home visiting and 
Bible teaching, and also to work as an ad- 
ministrative secretary. Applications may be 
addressed to: Rev. Yoon, 6225 Godfrey 
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Ave., Montreal, Quebec H4B 1K3. Tel. 


(514) 481-6896. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, founda- 
tions, cutting joints, chimneys, etc. Cost- 
saving projects. Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: 
(416) 604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


MINISTER RESPONSIBLE FOR YOUTH 
AND FAMILIES. St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, Canada, invites applica- 
tions from ordained Presbyterian ministers 
or those eligible for ordination in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, for this newly 
established contract position. St. Paul’s is 
a suburban congregation of approximately 
300 households, with an established youth 
ministry. The full age spectrum is reflected 
in the congregation, which has a strong 
evangelical commitment. Applicants may 
submit a resumé to: The Search Commit- 
tee, St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, ON K2A 3G9. 
Fax: (613) 729-2861 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BATHURST, N.B., 
will be celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
the present church building on June 1 & 2, 
1996. Rev. Murray Graham, former minister, 
and Rev. Dr. Alan McPherson, Moderator of 
the 121st General Assembly, will be taking 
part in the celebration. All former members, 
adherents and friends are welcome to at- 
tend. RSVP and information, contact the 
church at (506) 546-4645 or 395 Murray 
Avenue, Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 


THE HAMILTON-LONDON SYNODICAL 
WMS will be celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary in 1997. We are anxious to find pic- 
tures of early presidents: Mrs. D. Munro, 
Hamilton; Mrs. W. E. Stauth, Windsor; Mrs. 
Arthur Hamilton, Atwood; Mrs. W. 
Wheaton, Port Stanley and Mrs. Donald 
McInnis, Ridgetown. If you can help, 
please contact: Mrs. A. Neal, 1012 Ken- 
sington Blvd., Sarnia, Ontario N7S 1N2. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 


AND 
CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 


3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


TRANSITIONS §& 


wash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. Matthew’s; 
The Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. Charles Tay- 
lor, Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Huntingdon, Que., St. Andrew’s; Athelstan. 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3415 Redpath St., 
Montreal, Que. H3G 2G2. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew's; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. KOC 1JO. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 3G9. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bolsover, St. Andrew’s; Kirkfield, St. An- 
drew’s; Woodville, Woodville Community 
Presbyterian. Rev. Ron Wallace, 5 Beehive 
Dr., RR 2, Cameron, Ont. KOM 1G0. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 
47 Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s. Rev. Mary Campbell, 
22 James St., Georgetown, Ont. L7G 2H4. 


. Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 


Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cannington, Knox; Cresswell, St. John’s; 
Wick. Rev. David Whitecross, 40 William 
St. N, Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Kitchener, Kitchener East (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 
PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 
Ont. M1P 4N2. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry Waite, 
662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. William C. MacLellan, 10 Oren Blvd., 
Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 
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Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 1Z7. 
Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
| Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Toronto, Hillview. Rev. Howard L. Shantz, 

3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W #411, Etobicoke, 

-Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 
| Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 

Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

‘Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 

Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 
‘Tottenham, Frazer; Beeton, St. Andrew’s; 
Schomberg, Emmanuel. Rev. Issa A. 
Saliba, 9846 Keele St., PO Box 5097, 
Maple, Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1/96). 
_ Rev. James W. Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. 

E, Belleville, Ont. K8N 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul's (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
_ Armstrong, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, 
| Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
_ Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
_ Whitehead, 1194 Everton Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R.5J2. 

Weston, St. Stephen's. Rev. Joe Williams, 
~ 100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Gea- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
LOA 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Karen Timbers, 71 
Metcalfe St., St. Thomas, Ont. N5R 3K6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2NO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 395 
Springbank Ave. Unit 2, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P8. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s; St. 
David's, First. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. L8C 6L2. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 
Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 
‘Sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 
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Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Keith 
Boyer, 327 Harvard St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
P/EwX ts 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, Sask. 
S0G 2S0. 

Indian Head, St. Andrew's; Qu’Appelle, St. 
Andrew’s; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. 
SOG 5CO. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 
Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 
Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 

The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr., Calgary, Alta. 

T2V 2W4. 
Calgary, St. Giles. Rev. M. Jean Morris, 4612 
Varsity Dr. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 1V7. 
Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 
c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 
Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1). 
Rev. Douglas Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 1V2. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3x2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1GO. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
Tenth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

International Ministries 

Three volunteer positions (see ad, Feb. ‘96 

Recora): 

Human Rights Educator, Blantyre, 
Malawi, Africa, Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian (2 years). 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 

English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 
years). 

For enquiries, contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 

Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation and 
rebuilding program with an emphasis on pro- 
gram development, outreach and youth min- 
istry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 50 Wynford 
Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Summerland, B.C., Adventure Camp for 
children and youth. 

More Canadian projects. 

For information or an application form, con- 
tact: Youth in Mission, Box 827, Picton, Ont. 
KOK 2T0. Phone (613) 476-1372; Fax (613) 
476-4995. 
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g Written and illustrated by 
Kathy Cawsey, 

Marty Bregman. 

Dorothy Henderson, 

Waterloo, Ontario, 


THE LOST SEiBEP 


In the Bible, there is a parable about lost sheep (Luke 15:1-7). Jesus tells about a shepherd who couldn’t find one of the 
sheep. The shepherd left the rest of the flock in the pasture and went to look for one lost sheep. When he found it, the 
shepherd was so happy! He held a big party to celebrate. 


Jesus loved parables. He used parables a lot when he taught people. A parable is a story that compares things. Jesus said, 
“God is like ...” and “The Kingdom of God is like ... ” Jesus told several parables about lost things. He was telling us 
that God will look long and hard for us if we get lost or if we forget to follow Jesus. God is like a good shepherd. 


HELP THE SHEPHERD FIND THE LOST SHEEP. 
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Read other stories Jesus told about something or someone being lost: 
¢ The Lost Coin Luke 15:8-10 
¢ The Lost Son Luke 15:11-32 i 
é 
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In the Name of Jesus 


_ Ken Stright 


Read: Exodus 3:13-17a; 
Philippians 2:1-11; Matthew 1:18-22 


hat’s in a name? Ask the an- 
cient Hebrews and they will 
tell you. A name conveys the 


essence of a person. It includes the hopes 
and dreams we have for ourselves, for 
our children and for our future. 

What’s in a name? Look to the Scrip- 
tures. Listen anew to the dialogue be- 
tween Moses and God. The climax of the 
story is not found in the bush that burns 
yet is not consumed but in the God who 
shares the intimate nature of his divine 
being. 

We need a name. In the presence of 
this God of his ancestors, Moses asks for 
a name so he can tell the people when 
they ask. God says his name is YHWH, 
meaning “I am who I am” or “I will be 
what I will be” (Exodus 3:14). Tell the 
people “I am” sent you. In the genera- 
tions that followed, this name became so 
sacred, it would not pass through the lips 
of the people. This is the name above 
every name. “This is my name forever, 
and this is my title for all generations” 
MVeLSe: ls): 

We need a name. A name tells us 
where we stand. The sharing of names 
often identifies the type of relationship 
we are establishing. Listen to how the 
Lord makes use of our names to declare 
the intimacy of the relationship God 
shares with us: “ ... I have redeemed 
you; I have called you by name, you are 
mine.... For Iam the Lord your God, the 
Holy One of Israel, your Saviour” (Isaiah 
43:1b, 3a). 

We need a name. Hear again the 
promised name proclaimed at our Say- 
iour’s birth: “She will bear a son, and 
you are to name him Jesus, for he will 
save his people from their sins” 
(Matthew 1:21). 


May 1996 


From May 31 to June 2, 
Presbyterians from 
across Canada will 
gather in a Congress 
at Mount Allison 
University in Sackville, 
New Brunswick. 

One of the organizers, 
Ken Stright, writes this 
month’s meditation 

on the theme 

of the Congress, 


“In the Name of Jesus” 


We need a name. And a name has 
been given. That name is Jesus: “[God] 
gave him the name that is above every 
name, so that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bend, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth, and every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father” (Philippi- 


ans 2:9-11). 
We still need a name! We will soon 
gather “in the name of Jesus” — men 


and women, young and old, from New- 
foundland to Vancouver Island. We will 
gather together in the name of Jesus to 
hear again the ancient promises and to 
feel anew the present power of that name 


which is above every name. At the name 
of Jesus, we will bow our knees and 
open our hearts to receive him. The 
name he bears tells us that he will save 
us from our sins. 

We gather at Congress ’96 to affirm 
our life and our salvation in the name of 
Jesus. The journey from Christmas to 
Congress takes us through the drama of 
our faith — Incarnation, Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, Ascension, Pentecost. This 
is the journey Stanley Walters, theme 
speaker at the Congress, will take us on. 

Throughout this winter of worry and 
woe, we have been asked as a denomina- 
tion to focus our concern for the future. 
No think-tank or focus group or congre- 
gation can go astray that begins (and 
ends) “in the name of Jesus.” 

The great hymn of praise to the name 
of Jesus in Philippians 2 is preceded by a 
plea which sets the context for our 
proclamation “In the name of Jesus.” 
Paul says, if you seek “any encourage- 
ment in Christ, any consolation from 
love, any sharing in the Spirit,” then find 
it by having the same mind, the same 
love, the same Lord. Looking to one an- 
other’s needs prepares us to sing this 
hymn of praise. And what a song we 
sing: declaring Jesus to be the incarna- 
tion of the Lord of heaven and earth: de- 
claring Jesus to be the great “I am”; 
declaring the death, resurrection and as- 
cension of Jesus to be the greatest works 
of God the world has ever witnessed. 

Presbyterians need a healthy experi- 
ence of the power of God. That ex- 
perience awaits those who venture to 
Mount Allison this month. We need 
Congress as a timely reminder that our 
chief end is still to glorify God and enjoy 
God forever. Ea 


Kenneth Stright is the minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S. 
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We show 
God's love 
to the world 
with gifts of 
education and 
friendship 
made possible 
through 

_ Presbyterians 
Sharing... 
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see no reason why 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada may 
not hope to establish and 
maintain a model magazine 
— one liberal enough to give 
expression to every shade 
of opinion consistent with 
essential principles, catholic 
enough to commend itself 
to Christendom and cheap 
enough to find its way into 
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RECORDINGS 


Impossible to Agree on Everything 
I firmly believe that the more fuss we make over [attempts to reconcile factions with- 
in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.)], the longer it will last because you only run over 
a dead cat so many times. It just gets flatter and flatter. | know that the church didn’t 
even get along in the time of Corinthians and I think we’re hoping for the impossible 
for everybody to agree on everything. I don’t think that’s possible. 

— Marj Carpenter, Moderator, Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


First Editorial 
To the members and adherents of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, throughout the wide Dominion, as 
well as to others in distant lands to whom these pres- 
ents shall come, we make our best bow, and beg leave 
to introduce ourselves with the homely salutation of 
ducted tre: thaanent “A Happy New Year!” We hope that the relationships 
minictemeat nlm cle on which the Presbyterian Record is about to enter, 
Church, Elmvale. may prove agreeable and profitable to its readers: that 
the acquaintanceship now begun may ripen into closer 
friendship and confidence, and that, in some small 
degree at least, this magazine may be instrumental in 
promoting the interests of the church and the cause of 
the Redeemer in our land. 

— James Croil, Presbyterian Record, January 1876 


Gold and God 
When Charles 
Deogratsias from 
Rwanda was in- 


Ontario, a reporter 
interviewed him 
and wrote a story 
entitled “Incredible 
life leads to Elm- 
vale pulpit.” He 
quoted Deogratsias 
as saying that mis- 
sionaries had introduced his grandfather to “gold.” In fact, 
the missionaries introduced his grandfather to God, 


not gold. 
Hugs 
Hugs were always im- 
portant. I’m saddened 
On God’s Side when I hear teachers can ~ 
Many Christians, from the no longer hug or pat a 
first century through Francis child on the head. We 
of Assisi in the 15th century had lots of hugs over the 
and Martin Luther King Jr. years. For two or three years after she left 
in the 20th, have believed Kindergarten, one little girl would appear at 
that they stood on God’s my door from time to time at 3:30. 
side without demonizing “T just need a hug,” she’d say. 
their opponents. Their reli- I think a lot of days would go better if we 
gious vision inspired them just had a hug. 
to oppose policies and pow- — Gwen Maxwell 


ers they regarded as evil ... 
while praying for the recon- 
ciliation — not the damna- 


tion — of those who op- Half-Truths 
posed them. The worst thing about a half-truth is that we always 
— Elaine Pagels, seem to believe the wrong half. 
in The Origin of Satan — James Simpson 
2 


1876 


Was a Very Good Year 


Readers of the Record will 
agree the most significant 
event of 1876 was that the 
Presbyterian Record began 
publishing. But there were 
other events of importance 
that year as well. Among 
them were the following: 


* The first complete sen- 
tence was transmitted by 
voice over wire by 
Alexander Graham Bell. 


Japan recognized Korean 
independence from China. 


Presbyterian elder General 
George Custer, along with 
his 264-man force, were 
slaughtered at the Battle 
of Little Big Horn by 
Chief Sitting Bull. 
Canada’s Intercolonial 
Railroad opened to link 
Ontario with the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Motivated by experience in 
church and civic groups to 
establish rules for smooth 
democratic procedure, U.S. 
Army Engineer Corps 
officer Henry Martyn 
Robert produced Robert's 
Rules of Order. 

Popular songs of 1876: 
“T'll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen” and 
“Grandfather’s Clock.” 
Ira Sankey composed 

the tune for “The Ninety 
and Nine.” 

The National Baseball 
League was founded. 


B.V.D. underwear for 
men was introduced. 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup 

was introduced in 

Pittsburgh. 

¢ Mark Twain published 
The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. 

¢ Thomas Edison invented 

the phonograph. 
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The Presbyterian Record 


and a Free Press 


| ost people in democratic societies appreciate and 
M support a free press as something essential for the 
health of society. Most church people embrace edit- 
orial freedom, too, in the abstract. But when criticism focuses 
on our own sacred cows or blessed committees, we re-evaluate. 

Yes, we need a free press, but should that include the church 
press? Surely in the church, they argue, we don’t need the same 
kind of watch-dog over our activities as we need in secular 
society. After all, we are holy people operating out of holy 
institutions. 

But what evidence can we produce to support such optim- 
ism about us? Certainly little from church history or from our 
Reformed theology. And recent examples of sexual abuse in 
the church do nothing to boost our confidence. Saint Hereticus 
might be right when he declared: “The power of hell is 
strongest where / The odour of sanctity fills the air.” Fortunate- 
ly, the principle of a church press which has a responsibility to 
ask questions about church policy and actions seems well- 
established in the Presbyterian Church. 

Unfortunately, in recent times, a number of church maga- 
zines have fallen victim to financial restraints. When this hap- 
pens, denominational leaders wring their hands, weep and 
speak of the demise of the magazine as a great loss to the de- 
nomination. But, secretly, deep inside, they feel great relief. 
Now, their actions and decisions will be free from the scrutiny 
of at least one potential critic. Especially in periods of financial 
restraint and cut-backs, who needs criticism of their best 
efforts? A free church press often plays that role. 

For over a decade, the Record has maintained financial self- 
sufficiency. This benefits the church because we do not draw 
on the mission funds of the church to operate the magazine. 
Those who direct the fortunes of the Record also believe 
financial viability remains key to editorial freedom. 

However, unlike our secular counterparts, we make no pre- 
tence of pristine objectivity. We operate from a Christian per- 
spective and, we hope, a Reformed point of view. We pray the 
Holy Spirit inspires us. That does not prevent us from striving 
to be both accurate and fair. Sometimes, in our quest to report 
on all of God’s world, we feel a little like Presbyterian author 
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Frederick Buechner. He once complained his writings were too 
religious for the secularist and too secular for the religionist. 
Although the Record is still described after 120 years as the 
official organ of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, the maga- 
zine seeks not to be so much the publication of our church of- 
fices as of the whole church — even of the rebellious and ec- 
centric members. Recognizing that heresy has sometimes 
played an important part in the 


development of the church, we 
During its believe it is important that all 
celebration of these voices be heard. 

The Hebrew word dabhar, 

120 Me atte of literally meaning “word,” en- 
continuous compasses the idea of both word 

and action. A word does more 
publishing, the than say something; it does 
Presbyterian something. That is the kind of 

word the Record seeks to pro- 
Record sends vide for the church. For our 
a message to pains, we hope the church will 
the church become a little more alive, a 


little more open and understand- 

ing, a little wiser and more beau- 
tiful. Every once in a while, we hope it succeeds in those ways 
with you. We thank Presbyterian Record readers for 120 years 
of opportunity. 

Those who get too far behind the church or too far out in 
front are often seen as strangers or, worse, as enemies and 
sometimes shot. As the Record attempts to bring a healing and 
prophetic word, we shall always strive to remain close enough 
to the church to be recognized as friends. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR Alan M. 
McPherson 


Memories Are 
Made of This 


ats off to Cape Breton! 
April’s visit to the Presbytery of Cape Breton was the most varied we have 
experienced. It included a meeting of a presbyterial and two youth rallies. 

One rally was for children up to age 12 and the other for teenagers. More than 50 | 

teens gathered for an evening of friendship and fun. We enjoyed the opportunity to 

talk with them. 

Our itinerary included the Tuesday night presbytery meeting, a dinner at the 
Gaelic College in St. Ann’s, an afternoon with clergy and their spouses, and services 

in Glace Bay and in Sydney at which I preached — a 
busy six days. The presbytery thoughtfully planned a 
Recalling < free day and supplied a car so we could see around that 
hectic but lovely part of the world. We will long remember the 
heav enly year warmth, thoughtfulness and generosity with which we 
were received. 

There will be many memories for Maureen and me 
of this fascinating year. By the time this edition of the Presbyterian Record arrives in 
your mailbox, June will be here, and a new Assembly, and a new Moderator. 

Before then, my travels will have included a visit to the Presbytery of Sarnia, On- 
tario, and the first moderatorial visit in 30 years to St. Andrew’s, Bermuda, where I 
preached at the 153rd anniversary service. Then there’s the Church of Scotland Gen- 
eral Assembly (our budget no longer has the resources to continue this as an official 
moderatorial tradition, so that visit to the church in which I was ordained will be pri- 
vately financed), returning home for a quick stop at Congress ’96, and three days 
visiting in the Presbytery of Miramichi before crossing to Prince Edward Island to 
open the 122nd General Assembly on June 6th. 

A busy year. A demanding one. But fulfilling. There was much more than could 
be squeezed into these monthly columns: 
¢ the women in Thamesville, Ontario, whose meat pies raise hundreds of dollars for 

Presbyterians Sharing...; 

¢ the “SonShine Baskets” put together by Heather Chiahotny in Stoney Creek, 
Ontario, for a variety of opportunities — someone in hospital, a grieving family, 
welcoming a new baby; 

* congregations like those in Penticton and Kamloops, British Columbia, part of 
community efforts to welcome and establish refugee families from war-torn Yu- 
goslavia; and Calvin Hungarian in Edmonton which, over the years, has sponsored 
over 200 immigrant families. 

With the assistance of my son, I have even done some surreptitious visiting via the 
Internet, browsing around the Home Pages of one or two congregations. One of them, 
newly “wired,” already had nearly 300 electronic visitors before I got there! So many 
visitors in such a short space of time! 

I am grateful to the people of Central Church, my own congregation in Hamilton, 
Ontario, who have seen little of me but have continued to support and encourage me. 
(Not everyone realizes the Moderator’s stipend is not paid by the national church but | 
by the Moderator’s congregation.) I am grateful to family, especially to my wife, 
Maureen, who put her goals for a long-planned sabbatical on hold so she could 
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Encouragement 

Greetings from the western front of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. With the 
Gospel of Complaint (if one can call it 
gospel) being so prevalent within our 
church as well as our society these days, 
I thought I would send words of encour- 
agement. 

I continue to hear nothing but positive 
comments from the good folk at Knox 
Church, Port Alberni, British Columbia, 
for the new and improved Record. The 
revised format has improved the quality 
of the Record. We welcome the addition 
of new contributing editors such as 
Kathy Cawsey. Many of us at Knox en- 
joy her much needed insights into the life 
of our church. 

I am grateful the Record continues to 
be a voice of encouragement among the 
loud and critical leaven who, in my opin- 
ion, are hurting the church’s ministry of 
being a blessing to our world. There will 
always be voices within the church seek- 
ing to nit-pick the living life out of the 
church; therefore, there will always be 
room for people like yourselves to stand 
up and declare the good news that God is 
still active in building up our little corner 
of Christ’s Church. 

Like the Wittenberg door that provid- 
ed a forum for Martin Luther to express 
his concerns about the faith and practices 


WATSON’S WORLD 


of his church, the Record continues to 
play that important role of reform for our 
church today. I appreciate that the Record 
has not succumbed to being strictly a 
voice of pessimism, but strives to balance 
out those ever-present voices with words 
of hope, optimism and humour. God for- 
bid we ever take ourselves too seriously 
and lose our sense of humour about our- 
selves and our world. 
Keep up the great 
work! You have certainly 
strengthened and in- 
creased the support and 
thanks of the western 
front of our church. 
Clay Kuhn, 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


Abusive Women 

I read the article “Broken 
Vows” (April Record). 
The incidents described 
portray life in many 
homes. 

However, I am curious to find out 
about abusive women. While we often 
read of abusive men, I’m sure there are 
women who abuse their spouses. Society 
doesn’t seem to offer help for these men. 
They need help, too. 


in Canada. 


Jeanetta Ranson, 
Spruce Grove, Alta. 


BE FRUITFUL AND 
MULTIPLY ‘fouR PROFITS 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


Euthanasia 

In response to the article on euthanasia 
(April Record), I thought your readers 
might like to know the Faith and Witness 
Commission of the Canadian Council of 
Churches has prepared a consensus state- 


ment on the subject. This was the result of | 


a study of recent statements and docu- 
ments from member churches as well as 
the position paper of the 
Canadian Coalition Against 
Euthanasia of which The 


consensus statement will 
go to the General Assem- 
blies or Councils of the 
churches this summer. 

In a time of increasing 
disunity and debate among 
people of goodwill in 
many sectors of society, it 


Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is a signatory. The © 


was exciting to discover — 


that the Christian commu- — 


nity stands together on an 
issue for which some voices in the media 


seem ready to proclaim a new and fright- — 


ening community standard. 


Ruth Syme, | 


Deep River, Ont. 


; 


Regarding the article on euthanasia, why ~ 


didn’t the young writer ask the doctor 
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Noel Watson — 


[terns 


| how his life and attitude might have 
| changed had he been married to Sue Rod- 
j riguez during the last year of her life. As I 
lama longtime supporter of Dying With 
, Dignity, I hope you can arrange to have 
| another Christian physician present the 
other side of the question. I will never be- 
| lieve our loving God would want anyone 
| to suffer as Sue Rodriguez did. 

Ian MacEachern, 
North York, Ont. 


Appreciation From 

_ El Salvador 

In 1982, my family was forced to leave 
our country, El Salvador, to go to Mex- 
| ico. There, we met two great people who 
_were going to El Salvador: Rev. Paul 
Scott and Rev. Joseph Reed. 

_ Joe Reed helped us come to Canada. 
We arrived in Montreal in March 1984. I 
worked at Tyndale-St. George’s until 
_1987 when The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada installed me to work with the 
Presbyterian Hispanic ministry in the 
-Jane-Finch area of Toronto. During our 
| 12-year journey, we had many happy 
“moments as well as sad ones. Above all, 
| we had the warmth of all our Presbyter- 
ian brothers and sisters. 

My wife, Noemi, and I decided to re- 
turn to our homeland. We return with 
many good memories of Presbyterians 
who not only gave us financial support 
and offered us work, but also provided 
moral and spiritual support, as well as 
loving understanding. 

Brothers, sisters, from the bottom of 
our hearts, we thank you very much. May 
God multiply his blessings to all of you 
for what you have given to us with love. 

Raul Pacheco and Noemi Lépez, 

Km 4 Carretera a Los Planes de Renderos, 
Calle Principal #10 Colonia San Juan, 
San Salvador, El Salvador C.A. 


Recognizing MacKay 
I appreciated your report of the unveiling 
of the statue dedicated to George Leslie 
MacKay in Taipei, Taiwan, in November 
1995 (April Record). 

One detail omitted was that MacKay 
was honoured by the local government 
authorities in Taipei County. He has 
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BUT PITY 
WON'T FEED 
HIM 


We are moved by his 
tiny, fragile arms. 


But pity won’t 
immunize him. 


We are moved by his 
huge, pleading eyes. 


But pity won’t 
educate him. 


Pity without action 
will do nothing. 


Act today.... 

Become a World Vision 
Id sponsor. Your 
Of $27 a month 
make a lifelong 


O Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a: O boy O girl living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 
O whoever needs my help the most. 


O I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY PROVINCE 

ont 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER CANADA 


O | will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of 
receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone else 
can help. 

O Ihave enclosed a cheque for $27. 


is a Christian humanitarian 
organization, providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 


45 years in more than 
Om 0 100 countries. 
CARD NUMBER Da Ue a uns To mEXDIRY DATES ince 
SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 254 


Together... building a future for the world’s children 


1759679 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


support and sustain me in this special 
year. I am grateful to the whole church 
for electing me as Moderator of the 
121st General Assembly and allowing 
me this wonderful, privileged experi- 
ence. And to God, who has added the 
blessing of good health throughout these 
months to the love with which he sur- 
rounds me every day. 

Through it all, I have tried to remem- 
ber the advice of an old friend, a former 
Moderator of the Scottish General As- 
sembly: “You are going to have the most 
interesting year of your life. Enjoy it all 
... Remember whose you are and whom 
you serve ... You will not be on your 
own — the voice of prayer is never silent 
and God’s grace is sufficient.” 

He was right. 


Gla. Gt. Wh hera. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


THE CHURCH OF 
ST. ANDREW & ST. PAUL 


A historic church in downtown 


Montreal seeks an 
ASSISTANT MINISTER 


to share in the overall work of the 
congregation, including preaching. 
Primary responsibilities will be in 
three areas: pastoral care, church 
growth and youth work. 


Interested persons should apply to: 
Donald B. Wilkie, 


Convener of the Search Committee 


or 

Rev. Ian D. Fraser, 

Interim Moderator 

The Church of 
St. Andrew & St. Paul 
3415 Redpath Street 

Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 
Telephone: (514) 842-3431 


LETTERS 


been honoured many times by the Pres- 
byterian Church in Taiwan, but this cere- 
mony was a government recognition of 
the enormous contribution he made to 
the country, especially to education. This 
fact was recognized by the presence at 
the ceremony of the director of the Can- 
adian Trade Office, the closest Canada 
can get to an ambassador to Taiwan. 
Marjorie Ross, 
Toronto 


Attacking the Poor 

The Bible exhorts us to “defend the poor 
and fatherless.” Against whom, if not 
those who attack them? And who is at- 
tacking them, if not our deficit-obsessed 
governments? 

Unfortunately, John Congram (March 
Record) accepts the propaganda that the 
cuts are necessary due to previous over- 
spending on social programs. But a 1991 
Statistics Canada study showed that only 
two per cent of our deficit was caused by 
social programs. Another four per cent 
was caused by high interest rates which 
the government can control, although it 
likes to pretend otherwise; and 50 per 
cent was caused by tax breaks to corpor- 
ations and wealthy individuals. For many 
years, the federal government has consis- 
tently taken in more revenue than it 
spends on social programs. In 1994-95, 
$123.9 billion was collected and $119.1 
billion was spent on all programs. 

Governments choose to attack social 
programs, not from necessity but out of 
greed. Premier Harris has made massive 
cuts to the poorest and given back two- 
thirds of any savings in tax breaks to the 
rich. Paul Martin slashes jobs and transfer 
payments while his own companies make 
millions in untaxed profits. In 1991, his 
Canadian Steamship Lines made $19 mil- 
lion plus, paid no income tax and received 
a $400,000 tax credit. Yes, we are spend- 
ing more than a country can afford, but 
not on social programs! 

Such blatant transfers of wealth, from 
the poor to the rich, are neither savings 
nor common sense. How can a Christian 
church be silent or make excuses? 

Christians and their churches should 
respond in two ways. One, as the editor 


recommends, give more and work harder 
at the community level. Secondly, look 
for the root causes of need and challenge 
the injustice that creates so much poverty 
in a country so rich in natural resources 
and human potential. 

Martha Owen, 

Pinawa, Man. 


More on the Think-Tank 

The think-tank was established by the 
121st General Assembly, and its members 
chosen and appointed by a select body, to 
find wisdom which would be the salva- 
tion of a moribund, institutional church. 

It is interesting that education is per- 
ceived to be the first priority. This applies 
to both clergy and laity alike. What is the 
reason for the ignorance which is per- 
ceived to prevail and to which further ed- 
ucation will be the answer? Opportunities 
for a high quality education have never 
been better, nor books more available. 

In an age of technology and special- 
izations, technique receives a high pro- 
file and specialists are treated with spe- 
cial honour. But mission activity and 
leadership in the Church of Jesus Christ 
never were matters of technique or spe- 
cialization, but of people. It would ap- 
pear that when a job or task had to be 
done, God chose certain persons — often 
different from what was perceived to be 
needed — and called and sent them. 

I would ask the church to consider the 
possibility that its first priority should be 
the matter of leadership in the church! 

Our problems are neither financial, 
technical nor intellectual, but spiritual or, 
even, theological. We seem to have for- 
gotten the “why” and the “what” of our 
existence! Those without faith cannot 
pass on what they do not have. 

Our stipendiary system allows us to 
have missions fo and for the poor, but 
will not allow a community or congrega- 
tion of the poor. According to our rules 
and regulations, such a community of the 
poor could not afford to “call” a minister 
to be the pastor for the simple reason that 
he or she is priced out of reach. 

Did the members of the think-tank 
consider the problems inherent in our 
stipendiary system? This system guaran- 
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tees, at cost to the community being 
served, conditions and benefits which are 
denied to all other members of that com- 
munity. The system also protects the 
lazy, the busybody, the incompetent, the 
arrogant, the covetous and, yes, even de- 
ceivers (those who, in public, profess to 
believe one thing but, in private, believe 
otherwise) so long as they avoid the more 
_ obvious misdemeanours such as sexual 
harassment. And all of this is lawfully or- 
_ dered and done under the theologically 
_ dubious mantra of “the call of God”! 

Chris Costerus, 
Brampton, Ont. 


_ I was interested to read Kathy Cawsey’s 
| account (April Record) of the recent think- 
tank and its recommendations. However, 
_ I was intrigued by her mathematics. 
According to Kathy, 32 women and 72 
men constituted “a relatively balanced 
distribution in terms of gender ... ” If 
_ these numbers accurately indicate the rep- 
| resentation, a relatively balanced distribu- 
- tion was not accomplished. Only 20 per 
cent of the participants were women! A 
_ percentage hardly reflective of the ratio to 
_ be observed each Sunday in most congre- 
gations within our denomination. A per- 
_ centage hardly in keeping with our stated 
support of The Ecumenical Decade: 
- Churches in Solidarity With Women. 
I wonder, had gender balance been 
accomplished, would the consensus 
model have been retained? would 
process have been less important? would 
more dreams have been recorded? and 
would more innovative recommenda- 
tions have been made? 


Sylvia Cleland, 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


One Less Presbyterian 

Ed MacDonald stated clearly (Letters, 
April Record) the crisis The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada faces if it pursues the 
foolhardy policy of inclusiveness. Do not 
be misled if you hear from only a few 
dissenters at this time. Many are waiting 
quietly on the sidelines to leave the 
church if this policy is pursued. 


Wm. D. McIntyre, 
Chatham, Ont. 
June 1996 


I was saddened to see Ed MacDonald has 
decided to transfer his membership to an- 
other denomination due to the text of a 
hymn in the new hymn-book Sampler. 

When presenting the Sampler to con- 
gregations, the Task Force on the Revis- 
ion of the Book of Praise invited com- 
ments and feedback. Based on the mixed 
response to the altered text of “To God 
Be the Glory,” the task force decided to 
include the original version as an alter- 
nate text for optional use. 

Beyond a concern about the text of 
one hymn, MacDonald raises an impor- 
tant issue. The altered text of “To God 
Be the Glory” adheres to a recommenda- 
tion contained in a report from the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine on the use of 
language about God in public worship 
which was adopted by the 114th General 
Assembly (Acts and Proceedings, pages 
256-261). That report did not recom- 
mend God be “neutered.” On the con- 
trary, the report and its recommendations 
were intended to encourage us to re- 
discover the rich variety of biblical 
metaphors for God and to help us recog- 
nize God transcends gender distinction. 
For example, the report reminds us God 
is described as the mother of Israel 
(Deuteronomy 32:18). The constant use 
of male metaphors and the male pronoun 
in reference to God diminishes an ap- 
preciation of the many names of God. 

Keith E. Boyer, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Understanding Illiteracy 

A grateful thank-you to Shelley Prins for 
her story on illiteracy (March Record). 
As a tutor with Laubach Literacy, I have 
firsthand experience with the subject. As 
long as we have not been involved per- 
sonally in tutoring people who are illiter- 
ate, we cannot appreciate the hardship to 
which these people are exposed. 

Have you ever travelled in a foreign 
country, unable to communicate without 
an interpreter? If we analyse this experi- 
ence rather than considering it an incon- 
venience, we are on our way to under- 
standing the problem. 

Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


The | 


responded quickly, as usual. 


Two of our regulars, both 
men and both very drunk, had 
been having a loud dispute over 
money in front of the Hall. The 
_ Evening Teen Drop-In was in 
_ Operation at the time and we had 
_ been unable to get them to move 
_ away from the kids. 


_ The officers arrived in time to 

_ see the dispute explode into an 

_ all-out brawl. On seeing the 

_ cruiser, one of the disputants 

_ made a hasty departure; the 

__ other was dispatched to the back 
seat of the police car. 


Another of our men clients 
had been peacefully standing 
nearby throughout, waiting for 
the evening’s AA meeting to be- 
gin. We had to stop the police 
from chasing him away. 


_ “You could have ended up in 
_ jail, too!” we joked with him as 
_ the cruiser sped away. 

“Well, why’d you stop ’°em?” 
he exclaimed, a grin spreading 
across his weathered face. “I 
_ would’ve had a nice place to 
_ stay for the night!” 


Humour, we realized, can be 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 
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Address: 
City: 
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Unwanted Wisdom 


hen our kids were young, I 

tried to show them the secrets 

of trimming their fingernails 
with nail scissors. 

The problem, as we all know, is that 
most scissors are right-handed. So they 
work fine if you’re right-handed, holding 
the scissors in your right hand to trim the 
nails on your left hand. But to trim the 
nails on your right hand, you have to 
hold those right-handed scissors in your 
left hand. You have to use unfamiliar 
muscles, in an unfamiliar way, on an in- 
strument designed to work in the oppo- 
site direction. 

It can be done. (You could also buy a 
pair of left-handed nail scissors, but that 
seems painfully extravagant for some- 
thing as insignificant as one’s finger- 
nails.) But it needs some training, and 
practice. It took me years to learn how to 
do it without either massacring the nails 
or carving agonizingly into the quick. 

I offered to show our children the se- 
crets of using right-handed scissors in the 
wrong hand. But they were teenagers. At 
13, teenagers already know everything 
they will ever need to know. Both kids 
looked at me pityingly, rolled their 


10 


eyes at each other, and stalked off. 

Years later, our daughter Sharon 
developed a love for antiques. She haunt- 
ed garage sales and flea markets for bat- 
tered old tables or dressers she could 
restore for her first home. She especially 
valued anything that had family history 
attached to it. 

I offered her a pair of 


Jim Taylor 


The more I learn about Jesus, the more 
I’m convinced he offers — by his words, 
his actions and his personality — the ex- 
ample our civilization desperately needs. 

Granted, the Christian faith doesn’t 
offer easy answers. It doesn’t save us 
from suffering. It won’t prevent root 
canals. It doesn’t suit our 
societal desire for instant 


nail scissors that had be- Today’s society 

longed to my grandmother, ignores the stant coffee, instant pud- 
her great-grandmother. dings and The Celestine 
She turned me down. riches of the Prophecy. But it’s there. 
“T can’t use them,” she Christian faith And it’s valuable. 


admitted. “When I try to 
use scissors, I just butcher 
my nails.” 

For a second time, I offered to teach 
her the essential secrets of the universe. 

“Nah,” she said. “Nail clippers work 
better anyway.” 

I was struck by the uncomfortable 
feeling of having wis- 
dom and insight no 
one needs any 
more. Technol- 
ogy has made 
me redundant. 
It’s not a new feel- 
ing. I often feel it in 

the church. 
In my lifetime, church at- 
tendance has dropped from about 
60 per cent to around 20 per cent. In 
other countries, it’s even lower. Reg 
Bibby, Canadian sociologist of religious 
practices, says church-going in England 
and Australia is now down under 10 per 

cent. He forecasts a similar drop in 

Canada. 

Yet, as I sit in church, I’m con- 
stantly amazed at how much wisdom, 
how much insight into human rela- 
tionships — with God, with each other 

and with the world around us — is con- 
tained within our religious traditions. 


I don’t expect the 
church to solve all my 
problems at every service. I’m satisfied 
if I can get one worthwhile notion, one 
gem, out of a Sunday service. Just as ’m 
satisfied if one story in a magazine 
touches me or teaches me something. 
I expect a bit more from a book — 
two or three gems make reading it 
worthwhile. 
But society has moved in different — 
directions. People aren’t satisfied with 
sitting for an hour to get one gem of wis- — 
dom or insight. By comparison with tele- — 
vision and computers, a traditional © 
worship service is pretty boring stuff. | 
( 
| 
| 


solutions. It’s not like in- 


There are no pictures. No sound effects — 
or explosions. No laugh tracks. No inter- 
active buttons and hot links you can click ~ 
to pursue other threads. Most of the time, — 
you simply sit and listen. 

The church’s way of doing things 
seems old-fashioned, out-of-date. Rather — 
like nail scissors. Sometimes, it even — 
seems awkward. Unrealistic. Like nail — 
scissors in the wrong hand. 

But those who have been attending ~ 
for years know it works. So we keep on 
practising what we believe. La 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder | 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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_ just as they are now in some of our 


| 


116:1-2, 12-19; Romans 5:1-8; 
Matthew 9:35-10:8 (9-23) 


eople might laugh in church today. 
The Bible starts out with a lesson 
in hospitality suitable for Sesame 
Street (Genesis 18:1-8) and ends up mus- 


_ ing about geriatric sex (verse 12ff). 


Abraham and Sarah were old. Too old 
for children and too old for that too, it 
seems. A couple in their 90s had only one 
possible future — until the visitors arrived. 

Visitors were a rare occurrence then, 


churches. So Abraham and Sarah put on 
the ancient equivalent of the Annual 


Spring Luncheon or Fellowship Coffee 


Hour. They were quite prepared to put 
on a tea; they were not as ready for what 


- God had in mind for them. 


Funny how God drops in, isn’t it? 
God always appears as a visitor to us — 
a stranger we entertain unawares. God 
drops in on our traditions because that is 


usually the only place we will let him in. 


Middle Eastern hospitality or the annual 


_ bazaar — it’s not where the life is, but it 


is where God begins. 

It is where God announces Sarah will 
give birth. Trade in the Geritol for baby 
formula. Tell Abraham to cancel lawn 
bowling and sign up for Lamaze classes. 
Better put the pension into a college fund 
for a boy called Isaac. 

Sarah laughed, of course. Today’s 
English Version has a cheerfully accurate 


translation. “Now that I am old and my 


husband is old, can I still enjoy sex?” 
(verse 12). We’re allowed to snicker, too. 
Believing what God wants us to do is 
usually impossible for us. Faith is not a 
reasonable act that fits our conceptions. 
The word of God is not a bit of conven- 
tional wisdom to fit into our own abilities 
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UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


The Comedy of Salvation 


or our desires. There will have to be even 
more for Abraham and Sarah than a new 
négligé and a hot night in Niagara Falls. 
There will have to be an answer to the 
question, “Is anything too hard for the 
Lord?” (verse 14). Faith always requires 
a decision, not about ourselves but about 
God. This story is not 
about hospitality, the life 
expectancy of 90-year- 
olds, not even about sex 


Believing what 
God wants us 


Michael Farris 


Imagine that. We were counting down 
our trust funds and plotting amalgama- 
tions to stave off our denomination’s de- 
cline. But Jesus says the field is plentiful, 
ripe for redemption. We’re fertile ground 
for the harvest of something marvellous. 

Most will laugh at the idea of a church 
in the 90s conceiving new 
work of God. Look at all 
the Abrahams and Sarahs 
among us. But that is 


— itis about whatGod f{g do can where the gospel begins. 
can and cannot do. Is any- Paul said, “For while we 
thing too much for God to make us were still weak, at the right 
arrange? Yes, even that, pregnant time Christ died for the 
Abraham and Sarah. ungodly” (Romans 5:6). 
For us as a denomina- with laughter Perhaps, for Presby- 


tion in our own 90s, incap- 

able of conceiving children, it seems, or 
not that interested, it is that same gospel 
question: “Is anything too hard for God?” 
If the answer is, “Yes, some things are too 
hard or impossible for God,” then God is 
not yet confessed as the God we say we 
believe in. But if the answer is more dar- 
ing, “God can do all things,” nothing will 
ever be the same again. Most of all, a 
church in the 90s will not be the same. 
The difference? The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada will have a future again instead 
of only a past. 

It was among people like us that Jesus 
did his best work. “When he saw the 
crowds, he had compassion for them, be- 
cause they were harassed and helpless, 
like sheep without a shepherd” (Matthew 
9:36). “Harassed and helpless” is a senti- 
ment not unknown by Presbyterians 
these days. It was for such people Jesus 
went about “proclaiming the good news 
of the kingdom, and curing every dis- 
ease” (verse 35). Most amazing is what 
Jesus said to his disciples about people 
like us: “The harvest is plentiful ... ask 
the Lord of the harvest to send out 
labourers into his harvest” (verse 38). 


terians, our “right time” is 
not past; perhaps, it has come now. 
“While we were still weak ... ’ may not 
be the end of the Presbyterian story, only 
its beginning. 

When Sarah picked herself up from 
laughing, she denied it. “Me laugh? At 
God’s promise? Never!” But she did 
laugh, which is both the tragedy and the 
comedy of the story. Tragic, when we 
say we are too old, too stuck in our ways, 
too inflexible to conceive anything for 
God. Nothing is too hard for God, not 
even working with people like us. 

The last belly laugh is delivered by 
God. For Sarah, it was a six-pound boy 
she had to call Jsaac — Hebrew for 
“snickers” (Genesis 21:6). It was still 
that funny after nine months. What God 
had done was still that hilarious. 

The comedy of salvation is still that 
way — way over the top, outrageous, be- 
yond belief. If two old sinners can get it 
on for the Kingdom of God, then there is 
still room for the church. Room for every- 
thing — everything but a straight face. IY 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church in 
Winnipeg. E-mail: mhfarris @ presbycan.ca. 
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What Kind of Church? 


Arthur Van Seters 


ven though I must raise serious 
FE questions about the final report of 

the think-tank, holding it was a 
brilliant idea. A think-tank gives people 
permission to dream. Dreaming is open- 
ended. Sometimes, the only way to get 
beyond an impasse is to create alterna- 
tive visions which open new possibili- 
ties. This happened in 
February on the wind- 


This visioning worked. It broke open 
a newness that evoked hope for the fu- 
ture of our church. But, alas, you won’t 
find any of these images, stories and 
dreams in the final report. These imagin- 
ative creations, which held the potential 
for inspiring our church from coast to 
coast to dream and be more open to 
God’s possibilities, were 
folded up and set aside. 


swept shores of Lake Thinking again In the 1960s, Martin 
i Luther Ki Samed IG I 
Simcoe about the uther ng Ines ave 
But dreaming gave a Dream” sermon cap- 
way to aconcern toim- _ ¢hink-tank tured the imagination of a 


plement the visions im- 

mediately. The creative 

work of visioning was tucked away, re- 
placed by a series of statements that, pre- 
sumably, came out of the visions. 

I want to re-emphasize the import- 
ance of the visioning process, then raise 
some issues about why we plunged into 
implementation. I want especially to 
draw attention to our failure to ask the 
fundamental theological question, What 
kind of church emerges from our vision- 
ing? Omitting this step left me uncon- 
vinced about the helpfulness of the final 
report and its decisions. 


Dreaming Can Be Prophetic 

Presbyterians have received major re- 
ports on what ails us for 25 years. How- 
ever, the changes introduced have been 
insufficient to meet the challenges facing 
our church. 

The think-tank proposed a different 
approach: the intuitive, imaginative 
process of dreaming. I found the experi- 
ence energizing. Small groups created 
extraordinary images and narratives of 
what the church could be. I felt and ob- 
served a wonderful freedom as we lis- 
tened and shared and, then, by consen- 
sus, “saw” something of what the church 
might be called to be. 


NE 


nation with incredible re- 

sults. We need to share 
our visions with the whole church if we 
expect congregations and presbyteries to 
participate in necessary changes. 


The Rush to Implementation 

We lost the visions because we saw 
their value as preliminary to the “real 
work” of the think-tank: preparing “spe- 
cific proposals” for setting “clear priori- 
ties and directions for the future.” This 
mandate of the General Assembly, while 
laudable and eventually necessary, 
changed the think-tank into a kind of 
national “constituent assembly.” We left 
the consensus approach and started 
choosing sides. We ceased being a 
think-tank. 

We didn’t do this intentionally. We 
simply acted “Presbyterianly”! Many felt 
we had to come up with something sub- 
stantive or we would disappoint those 
who had nominated us. The think-tank 
mandate was to plan, not simply permis- 
sion to dream. 

But dreaming and planning move in 
opposite directions. Dreaming evokes 
multiple possibilities (that don’t neces- 
sarily fit nicely together). Planning asks 
hard questions about the implications of 
following this dream versus that dream. 


It narrows possibilities by choosing a 
course of action. 

What happened was that we let go of 
the images and visions created in our 
small groups and began problem-solv- 
ing. Deciding by consensus gave way to 
Robert’s Rules of Order. Even if we 
grant the necessity of this shift, we need- 


ed, first, to take a crucial interim step. — 


We needed to reflect on our assumptions 
about what we mean by the word 
“church.” 


What Is the Church 
Called to Be? 


a ee 


Unless we take this important step, — 


our planning may reflect not our theol- 
ogy but our personal inclinations shaped 
by (among other things) our present 
culture. 

When the think-tank’s final report 
moves in the direction of radical decen- 
tralization, are we following the current 


mood of our culture or our theology, or — 


both? If we accept the direction of this 
report, do we become more of a congre- 
gational church in contrast to continuing 
to be a connectional denomination? Can 
presbyteries, as the report claims, pro- 


vide almost all that is needed for congre- — 


gations to serve Christ? When I read the 
1995 General Assembly reports on eco- 
nomic analysis in light of the gospel, I 
wonder if presbyteries can serve congre- 
gations as effectively. Similarly, global 


relationships in mission may be more — 


complex and require more experience 
than presbyteries can provide. 

The use of communication technol- 
ogy became a major, attractive emphasis 
of the think-tank. This may be how we 


develop our national connectedness; but ° 


we need to examine the nature of the re- 
lationships that emerge when the ambi- 


guity of written texts largely replaces — 


face-to-face encounters. 
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This does not imply that criticisms 
_raised by the think-tank are not valid. 
; Issues raised by the report are cogent: in- 
_ adequate national structures, lack of ac- 
' countability, adversarial procedures, the 
failure of theological colleges to provide 
/ relevant education, insufficient know- 
| ledge of our Reformed heritage. But the 
re-forming of our church must be consis- 


q 


tent with our theology of “church,” a 
theology that is not static but continually 
_ growing. 

| The church is becoming less and less 
' like the world. Faithfulness to the gospel 
of Christ forms us, not inclinations cre- 
ated by our culture. If we allow the free 
_ movement of the Holy Spirit to shape us, 
_ church planning means more than simply 
_reforming ourselves — we seek the 
_ transforming grace of Christ. Our task is 
_ not to vote on a direction arrived at dur- 
| 


ing a few days of consultation which we 
then try to “sell” to the church. Nor 
should we insist that implementation by 
a group of think-tank participants is the 
only reliable way of ensuring maximum 
success. This denies trust in the church, 
the attitude essential to its renewal. 

I am grateful I was involved in the 
think-tank. It raised many important 
issues that require urgent attention. Clear- 
ly, God is not done with us yet! But, first, 
we need to reflect deeply on what God is 
calling us to be as a people. Our Re- 
formed heritage sends us back to our 
roots, back to Scripture, back to Pentecost 
(a day of visions and dreams). Until now, 
we have been a connectional church with 
a global mission; how are we to be con- 
nected across our nation and beyond in 
the years ahead? How are we to relate to a 
secularized culture and the unravelling of 


a social safety-net? Our journey into the 
future is full of questions and the shape of 
our community remains unclear. Planning 
needs to be done, but only as a by-product 
of a theologically grounded vision. 

Jesus did not give his disciples a blue- 
print of what the church should look like; 
he gave them a vision of the reign of 
God. He used story-pictures. He awaken- 
ed their imaginations. He told them to 
wait for the Spirit’s agitation. The struc- 
ture followed. 

This is a time for discerning the 
vision afresh. But it’s a more radical task 
than what we ended up with in February. 
The forces of change are not only in our 
hands; ultimately, they are in God’s 
hands. I 


Arthur Van Seters is principal of Knox 
College, Toronto. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lark Lodges 


_ Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 


independent, private life, supported by the safety and 

~ security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: > 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

¢ All Meals & Snacks 

© Room Service 

¢ Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 


¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell (| 


¢ Leisure Activities 

¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 

e Vacation Stays, and More 


/ An integral part 


of the community 


‘ 


for over 30 years / 
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| PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


About the time this epistle appears in 
print, the wise of our beleaguered church 
will have made their arduous journey, 
not by traditional camel and not from 
east to west but by auto, air and ferry 
from west to east (save for Newfound- 
landers, the perpetual exception, about 
whom I wrote half an hour earlier) to 
worship and pay homage at the cradle — 
the cradle of Confederation, that is, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Is not the locale singularly appropri- 
ate for the General Assembly? Both the 
denomination and Con- 
federation are wobbling 
— their hopeful, halcyon 


Peter wants to 


own flag, whether registered or not? 
Think of the colour as they gather at Gen- 
eral Assemblies, banners flying! The of- 
fice of moderator of presbytery might not 
be awarded on the basis of “Whose turn 
is it now?’, nor the clerkship on the plea 
“Ah, c’mon! You can type.” They might 
be positions as sought after, as coveted as 
medieval earldoms. 

Deals could be made openly and with 
pageantry instead of surreptitiously and 
by reading between the lines on Prayer 
Partnership leaflets. Presbyteries A, B 
and C could approach the 
alliance of presbyteries X, 
Y and Z with an offer 


days long past, daguerreo- spice up they couldn’t refuse. 
types in memory’s General “Look, we’ve been back- 
gallery. Both are finding ing this missionary and 
the ties that bind are not Assembly we're not getting much 


so blessed. Both are under 

pressure to off-load, downsize, out-place, 
deficit-fight and to place more of the de- 
cisions and the cost of enacting same at 
the feet or in the pockets of local instead 
of national judicatories. 

Smaller may not always be better, but 
it can certainly be more colourful. 
Whereas I know at least one presbytery 
considered dissolving itself and scatter- 
ing its segmented parts to bordering pres- 
byteries, only to find its neighbours treat- 
ed them like telemarketers at suppertime, 
now such struggling, disconsolate bodies 
might be warmly wooed. They might 
make the difference in a struggle for the 
balance of power. Metternich might be 
studied as as- 
tutely as Calvin 
(well, as Calvin 
used to be). 

I have heard 
of a congrega- 
tion that has 
successfully 
commissioned 
and registered 
its own coat of 
arms. Why 
might not pres- 
byteries com- 
mission their 


bang for the buck. We 
need a higher profile in the foreign- 
fields-white-for-harvest department. 
You’ve got Rev. . We know he 
drives you and what’s left of his congre- 
gation crazy with his theories about 
UFOs and the book of Ezekiel. We’ve 
got a vacant congregation tight enough 
to take anybody if the presbytery pays 
most of the shot. How *bout it?” 

Then, X, Y and Z might respond: 
“Well, OK, but only if you throw in first 
refusal rights on the next graduating 
class from all three colleges.” 

A, B and C counter with first refusal 
rights for Knox College alone and the 
deal is struck. Later, under fluttering 
banners on the beach of some church 
camp, the two sides gather with full ret- 
inue to sign a parchment with a flourish 
of trumpets (all right, a skirl of bagpipes) 
and a flurry of quill pens which will be 
sent to the respective alliances’ archives 
as historic mementoes. Notice will then 
be transmitted to our Web site on the 
Internet. 

I doubt that marriage brokering as a 
method of building and sustaining al- 
liances would ever return to favour, 
though some of our more obsessive as- 
pirants for the Moderator’s chair at Gen- 
eral Assembly might not consider it be- 


neath notice alto- 
gether. However, 
a little diversion 
from the plethora 
of congregational 
conflicts we hear 
about might in- 
deed be possible 
and = certainly 
would be wel- 
come. 

Jousting tour- 
naments provided 
a happy, if bloody 
distraction from 


the ennui of living in the days when — 


kingdoms were small. I am not, of 
course, suggesting anything so violent 
and politically incorrect. But could we 
not choose champions to represent each 
presbytery, or alliances of same, and or- 
ganize gala “preach-offs”? Knights, not 
in armour but in clerical gowns, stoles, 


bands and hoods, would mount a pulpit — 
instead of a horse and hold forth for the — 
glory of God and the honour of their — 


liege presbytery, moderator and clerk. 


Each could be handed a different text — 


just before beginning to preach or partic- 


ipants could attack a common, previous- — 
ly agreed upon text from their own — 


strengths. 


The winner could be determined by — 
the last one left standing, the last congre- ~ 
gational member to remain awake, or by © 
an impartial body prepared to vote by 


holding up cards like figure-skating 
judges — 5.4, 6.2, etc. Figures could be 
applied to different aspects of the sermon 
such as the most mileage from the oldest 


illustration, most sincere catch in the © 


throat and so on. We might even save on 
General Assembly commissions and the 
cost of oil for troubled waters. 


Everything old can indeed become new 
again except, perhaps, for your servant, 


“Ti Wnty DN 
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oo: Record: 
. a Conscience 


of the Church 


Historian John Moir traces the relationship of the Presbyterian Record 


to the church over its 120 years of publishing 


by John S. Moir 


WHAT SHOULD THE NATURE OF THE CONNECTION BE 
between a denominational periodical and its parent 
church? How much control should the church exercise 
over the content and policy of its magazine and over its 
employee, the editor? Should the church keep a tight rein 
on subject matter in its periodical, or should the editor be 
allowed a measure of autonomy to develop areas of inter- 
est for the readers, even if those areas are controversial or 
offensive to some of the audience? ®& In practice, each 
, a denomination works out its own balance of power in 
these areas. From its inception in 1876 until the end of the 
Second World War, the relations of the Record and the 
Presbyterian Church remained unchanged and largely un- 
challenged; over the past 50 years, however, the connec- 
tion has been a subject of debate. The question is, What 
are the ground rules that have governed, or should gov- 
ern, the relationship of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to the Presbyterian Record? 


% 
a 
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In 1875, the first General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
resolved “that there shall be but one peri- 
odical for the whole church, to be called 
The Presbyterian Record.” In its first 
issue, dated January 1876, the editor, 
James Croil — farmer, amateur historian 
and man of letters — announced that the 
Record’s aim was to promote “the inter- 
ests of the church and the cause of the 
Redeemer in our land.” To achieve this, 
said Croil, “there will be no place found 
in its columns for controversy.” Two 
years later, the Record Committee told 
the General Assembly that its aim was to 
make the magazine “a useful repertory 
for Missionary intelligence.” 


“An open ad honest 
church press helps _ 
to build an open 
and honest church” 
— John ie iewon 


hor 70 years, the Pe nee ae ana 
the policy of neutrality were maintained 
by Croil and his immediate successors, 
Rev. Ephraim Scott and Rev. William M. 
Rochester. Even during the long contro- 
versy over Church Union, Scott, perhaps 
the most vocal anti-Unionist, preserved 
impartiality in the pages of the Record. 
Although most of the leadership in the 
church and a majority of members obvi- 
ously favoured Union, the Record neither 
echoed nor condemned the conventional 
wisdom of the church. 

In theory, the Record was absorbed 
along with the magazines of the 
Methodists and Congregationalists into a 
short-lived United Church periodical. The 
Presbyterian Record was, however, still 
being published by the continuing Presby- 
terian Church. In its first issue after 
Union, Ephraim Scott appealed for con- 
tinued support from the remaining con- 
gregations. Church Union reduced Pres- 
byterian membership by two-thirds, but 
the Record’s circulation fell only 20 per 
cent, from 53,000 in 1924 to 40,000 in 
1926, reflecting the determination of Pres- 
byterians that their church must survive. 
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When Scott retired in 1927 at the age 
of 82, after 34 years as editor, he was re- 
placed by Rev. William M. Rochester. 
The content and policies of the Record 
remained the same. During the Great 
Depression and the Second World War, 
circulation fell by about 1,000 each year 
until, in 1945, it stood at only 23,000. 
The return of peace, however, suddenly 
opened a new chapter in the saga of the 
Record. Rev. John McNab, senior air 
force chaplain and widely published his- 
torian, replaced the aged and ailing 
Rochester as editor and announced that it 
would be “fatal” to change the “mission- 
ary message” of the Record. 

Criticism of the Record by a commit- 
tee of the General Assembly led, how- 
ever, to a “take-over attempt” in 1947, 
described 20 years later by the next ed- 
itor, Rev. DeCourcy Rayner. A recom- 
mendation that all church publications, 
including the Record, be turned over to a 
private company, Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, was successfully opposed. The 
Record continued to be the church’s offi- 
cial magazine, and its Record Committee 
continued to report to the General As- 
sembly. Changes, however, were gradu- 
ally introduced to the Record after 1946 
— its format was enlarged, its pages car- 
ried more illustrations and articles re- 
flected more varied interests, and the op- 
erating deficits of the war years ended. 

Meanwhile, the Record’s circulation 
began to rise by about 2,000 each year. 
In 1953, General Assembly’s Every 
Home Plan attracted nearly 325 congre- 
gations and, in 1954, circulation jumped 
by more than 20,000. A 1957 survey 
showed that 69,000 of the church’s 
125,000 families received the Record. 
After 12 years as editor, McNab retired 
when he was elected Moderator in 1958, 
and his successor, DeCourcy Rayner, 
openly declared a new policy. The maga- 
zine’s purpose was “‘to link our church 
family in fellowship,” to “record the hap- 
penings in the church” and to challenge 
readers to respond in deeds and dollars. 
But he added, “‘Presbyterians are not iso- 
lationists,” so the Record must be more 
than an echo of the church. 

A new tone and style soon appeared 
in the pages of the Record. Reporting 
was more journalistic and articles by 
“outsiders” were introduced. Occasional 


letters to the editor were printed and, by © 
the ’70s, became a regular feature. Ray- | 


ner followed McNab’s steps when he 


was elected Moderator in 1978, and the | 
editor’s chair was filled by Rev. James | 


Ross Dickey. The new editor inherited 
three major problems that had appeared 
during Rayner’s 19 years in the office: 
inflation required innovations to keep the 
magazine solvent; church membership 
(and subscriptions) were falling disas- 
trously; and, for at least a decade, disrup- 
tive “winds of change” had shaken 
Christianity to its foundations. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
had not escaped the question of its rele- 
vance to Canada and to the world. The 
Record’s pages, especially the Letters to 
the editor, reflected the polarization of 
opinions within the community. Contro- 
versy followed upon controversy, unset- 
tling Presbyterian opinion — Vatican II 
raised the question of ecumenical rela- 
tions, the “identity crisis” affected all 
denominations, and the discussion of the 
nature of “ministry” produced prolonged 
conflict over women’s place in the 
church. 

Behind these and a multitude of other 
disputes lurked the debate over the 
church’s prophetic role in the affairs of 
this world. All these topics were openly 
explored by the Record — to the dismay 
of some readers who voiced their objec- 
tions to everything from Roman Catholi- 
cism to the World Council of Churches in 
sharp, even bitter letters. After a decade 
of intense activity conducted in an atmos- 
phere of confrontation and divisiveness, 
Dickey returned to the pastorate in 1988 
without offering any public comment on 
his experiences or his practices. 

His successor, Rev. John Congram, 
using his predecessor’s “interview-cum- 
dialogue” technique, began by interview- 
ing himself to explain his editorial phil- 
osophy. He insisted an editor must not be 
afraid to be critical of the policies and 
practices of the church. “Christians know 
that when the process of self-criticism 
ceases so also does the church: we be- 
come simply a club or a mutual admira- 
tion society.” The editor’s convictions 
were soon put to the test — another chal- 
lenge to the integrity of the Record ap- 
peared in proposals to restructure the 
church’s bureaucracy. 
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The merging of the Record with other 
communications functions of the church 
into a single body had been proposed 
several times before, but always rejected. 


_ This time, however, the extent of the 
_ proposed restructuring was revolutionary 
_and, for the Record and its tradition of 
\ responsible independence, disturbing. As 
restructuring plans got underway in the 


early ’90s, the editor analysed the prob- 


lem of control under the editorial subtitle 
“An open and honest church press helps 
_ to build an open and honest church.” 


The editor isolated the two approach- 


es to the issue of press freedom: on one 
_ side, the undeniable need of the press to 


be free to report and criticize; on the 
other, the perceived advantage of closer 


' integration of all church departments to 
_ serve the interests of the denomination 


better. He narrowed the question to a 


single principle, accountability. “Should 
the Record be accountable ... to one par- 
ticular board or committee, or only to the 
General Assembly? The Record Com- 
mittee has always taken the latter view.” 
The committee did so again, convincing 
the Special Committee on Restructuring 
that the traditional relationship of the 
church and its official magazine should 


_ survive this take-over attempt, too. 


To clarify this relationship of the 


church and the Record, the 1993 General 
_ Assembly adopted the Record’s guiding 


principles. The main points of that docu- 


- ment declare that the Record will “‘carry 


out a Presbyterian ministry to all mem- 


~ bers of the Canadian church” and main- 


tain “an independent editorial policy” 
subject to guidance by church, people 
and traditions. Finally, without disparag- 
ing others, the Record will “give primary 
expression to those things Presbyterian 
and Canadian, guided by the principles 
of fairness and justice in offering expres- 
sion to the various voices and points of 
view within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada.” 

For the church and for the editor of 
the Record, these goals promise that our 
church’s only official periodical will 
never become a mere echo. [a 


John S. Moir is a professor emeritus of the 
University of Toronto and the author of 
numerous books and articles on Canadian 
religious history. 
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| the world 


Flike.).. 
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» by Stewart Thurtell 


leven times a year, the mail carrier drops the Presbyterian Record 

into my mailbox, a gift to each of us through the Every Home Plan. I 

read it from cover to cover, even those items which are not remotely 
“deathless literature.” I am sure most St. Paul-ites are glad to receive it. 

The Record enshrines editorial freedom as its greatest virtue. We can 
only applaud this editorial policy which avoids the trite, the shallow and the 
hypocritical. Yes, we need to have the bad news as quickly as we get the 
good news! But, generally, the Record is upbeat, positive and enlightening. 

T hope there are a few itchy people whose modesty allows them to write 
Aein~ the odd letter to the editor of the Record — to 


Providing a 
link with 
Christian 
brothers and 
sisters around 


it. Even if there is despair in headquarters, _ 
there is little of that gloom and doom out here 
in the country. We are doing fine! 
We don’t need artsy-partsy controversies 
either. See, folks, we’ve quietly made funda- 
mental changes, despite vocal opposition, to 
include ordination of women elders and min- 


isters. The question of same-sex relationships — 
is, in our denomination, generally considered 


as private business, and most of us hope it will remain so. The editorial policy 
wondet the Record seems to follow this tendency, keeping a lid on the angry and 


the furious. 
’ Theté is no escape from the constant references to financial matters re- 


“ ‘ported in the Record. Any of us with a business bent understand. How ex- 


pensive is church membership, anyway? Would any of us starve if we were 
to double our contributions to the church? What society can anyone belong 
to which allows you to set your own dues, pick the group which interests 
yous and complain bitterly if the society fails to coddle you in a day of test- 


© ing? Only the church! 


Yep! We local folks must support the church-at-large and the church at 
home, and rejoice at the privilege. And enjoy the Presbyterian Record as an 
incidental benefit. Otherwise, none of us would be aware of those wonderful 
Presbyterians who are spread across this land and around the world, as well 
as other sisters and brothers in Christ. I, for one, am glad to know what they 
are doing to make this a better world. 

] really do like to read the Presbyterian Record! (a 


Stewart Thurtell is a member of St. Paul’s Church in Ingersoll, Ont. This article is reprinted 
from the church newsletter, St. Paul’s Epistle. 
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give ‘em a boost, or even a boot if they need _ 


J AMES 


English eccentric, convert to Roman 

Catholicism and to its priesthood, afi- 
cionado and author of detective novels 
and crossword puzzles, scholar and 
single-handed translator of the New Tes- 
tament — Monsignor Ronald Knox. He 
wrote: “He who would sail in the bark of 
St. Peter had better not look too closely 
into the engine room.” 

That statement might shock Protes- 
tants who still cling to the image of “‘the 
bark of St. Peter” (the Roman Catholic 
Church) as a ship manned (the word is 
still apposite) by a totally unthinking and 
unquestioning crew. Presbyterians who 
number themselves among those shock- 
able Protestants might be further discon- 
certed when I say that my 10 years as ed- 
itor of this magazine taught me precisely 


| have always admired a quote from the 


James Ross Dickey as editor of the 
Presbyterian Record in 1987. 
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the same truth about Calvin’s (or 
Knox’s) much smaller boat — specif- 
ically, The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. And no one gets a more detailed 
tour of the engine room, and everything 
else from the bridge to the bilges, than 
even a semi-conscious ed- 
itor of a denominational 
magazine. 

That is, I suppose, one 
way of saying I didn’t 
know what I was getting 


I regret more 
the things I let 
remain hidden 


» 4.C KEY 


Rayner had long encouraged and support- 
ed superb nominations to the Record 
Committee. They were not, as so often 
happens, people with a sincere but vague 
interest in and knowledge of the commit- 
tee’s work, but people with both profes- 
sional experience in writ- 
ing and publishing and a 
highly developed sense of 
what constitutes excellence 
in a magazine. Neverthe- 
less, they nominated me 


into when, at the General than the and provided continuing 
Assembly Of Loy 7 my controversial support, encouragement 
nomination as successor and invaluable tactical 
to DeCourcy H. Rayner matters I did advice throughout my term 
was confirmed. But, then, deal with as editor. 


again, neither did the 
church. 

I had been in pastoral ministry for 
over 10 years, eight and one-half of those 
years spent in the two remote, northern 
congregations of Wabush, Labrador, and 
Thompson, Manitoba. The disadvantage 
was we were over a thousand miles from 
church offices and hundreds of miles 
from the rest of the presbytery. The ad- 
vantage was we were over a thousand 
miles from church offices and hundreds 
from the rest of the presbytery. 

I thought my chances of getting the 
nomination were equally remote. This 
surmise, coupled with the fact I had been 
happy in my work in Thompson, led me 
to speak my mind in the interview with 
the Record Committee. | 

To his everlasting credit, DeCourcy 


The present editor 

asked me to stick to a kind 

of summary overview — “The Good, the 

Bad and the Ugly,” was the way he put 

it. | don’t think I'll stick to such em- 

phatic categories. As in all such mem- 

oirs, however brief, a certain amount of 

editing is necessary — not in what is 
recalled but in what is left out. 


Money Matters 

(I thought I’d put this first in light of 
the preoccupation of these times.) 

The most important financial step the 
Record took while I was editor was be- 
coming self-supporting. This was done at 
the suggestion of the Administrative 
Council (as it was called then), the 
church being ensnared in one of a series 
of financial crises whose run has not 
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been exhausted yet and, perhaps, never 
will be. We agreed only with the binding 
understanding that any profits made by 
the magazine would be held in account 
for the Record alone. Our stipulation was 
acceded to because most of those voting 
were glad to get rid of one more subsidy, 


| however small, and because they didn’t 
| believe the Record would ever have a 
| surplus. 


When, after an increase in subscrip- 


| tion rates, we did achieve a modest fig- 
ure in the black, the agreement was chal- 
_ lenged more than once — but it held. For 
_ seven years of my stint as editor, and for 


the eight years my successor has been 


behind the desk, the Record has not re- 
ceived one cent from Presbyterians Shar- 
ing.... Not only has this saved the church 
money, it has provided a needed dis- 
tance, political and psychological, from 
the hurly-burly process of dividing the 


_ national budget revenues and from such 


_ imbroglios as the restructuring plan. 


How long this can go on, I don’t 


| know. The Record’s revenues were and 
are largely subscription-based and heav- 
ily dependent upon the Every Home 


Plan, the lower group rate to congrega- 
tions. When congregational budgets fell 


_ or were tightened, the Every Home Plan 
_ was invariably called into question as the 


first unnecessary extravagance, usually 
because somebody confessed to never 
reading the magazine or because some- 
one else “saw a copy tossed out in the 
garbage can right at the post office.” The 
point of the Every Home Plan, endorsed 
to tedium by successive General Assem- 
blies, was to support a Presbyterian con- 
sciousness or point of contact in at least 
80 per cent of our homes, 11 times a year 
— more frequent, to say the least, than 
any other form of visitation. A certain 
amount of indifference, even of wastage, 
is built into the gamble that others will 
find something in the magazine’s pages 
that involves them enough to write a let- 
ter — more often in ire than with encour- 
agement — and thereby engage them- 
selves, at least for a few issues, on the 
outcome of a debate. After all, we keep 
the churches open for those who attend 
spasmodically as well as for the regulars 
— and for the same reason. 

Nonetheless, the Record was one of 
only two denominational magazines in 
Canada (the Catholic Register was the 
other), and there was none in the United 
States, that operated without a subsidy. 

I want to leave this section on a 
miraculous note. The first budget I sub- 
mitted for which I was totally respons- 
ible, on a combined credit/debit amount 


of approximately $500,000, turned out to 
be within $15 (fifteen dollars!) of the ac- 
tual figures a year later. I was never to be 
that close again, even on my personal 
chequing account. I began to believe in 
guardian angels. 


Meetings: Maddening, 
Marvellous and Mediocre 

A monthly magazine with a six-week 
lead-in time does not provide adequate 
access to “fast-breaking news stories.” 
Yet, this prospect was the purported 
reason why I was expected to attend 
many committees, sub-committees and 
committees so sub you had to have a 
miner’s lamp to attend. About all that 
broke fast at such gatherings was my ca- 
pacity for bad coffee in Styrofoam cups. 

My eventual refusal to attend was, for 
a while, deemed treasonous or, at least, a 
betrayal of the “team,” and added to the 
number of veiled threats (five in the first 
month) as to my longevity as editor. (My 
own estimate was two years, tops, so I 
wasn’t disconcerted.) 

That experience, albeit brief and part 
of a mutual adjustment period, led to a 
broader question. What role should the 
Record have vis-a-vis the national 
church’s policies and programs, especially 
as embodied in the work done at 50 
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hen I became editor in 1958, 

the offices of the Record 

were in a building on Col- 
lege Street in Toronto. There was an ed- 
itorial office with one assistant and a 
part-time business manager. Down the 
hall in the circulation department were 
Isabel Farquhar and three assistants. We 
gradually changed to a business office 
with Alex Culley in charge and an edit- 
orial office. 

The first front cover of a Moderator 
in colour came out in 1966, the year 
Deane Johnston was nominated for 
Moderator of the General Assembly. At 
that time, the Moderator was selected 
by a vote of the commissioners on the 
opening night of General Assembly. 
Because it took time to process colour 
photographs then, I took a chance well 
before the vote was held and had a 
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colour photo of Johnston made, ready to 
run if he were elected. That happened, 
and we had our first front cover of a 
Moderator in colour. The tradition has 
continued ever since. 

When I became editor, Presbyterian 
Record Committee members were all 
ministers. I gradually introduced lay- 
people who had a background in jour- 
nalism. The most notable of these was 
Helen Allen who had been women’s ed- 
itor on the Varsity, the daily student pa- 
per at the University of Toronto, when I 
was a cub reporter. Later, she wrote the 
“Today’s Child” column in the Toronto 
Telegram and, subsequently, in the 
Toronto Star. 1 conducted the marriage 
ceremony of Helen to C. P. Stacey, the 
war historian, who has since died. 
Helen still continues her interest in the 
Presbyterian Record. Ta 


DeCourcy Rayner is retired and living in 
Toronto. Although he has recently been ex- 
periencing ill health, he agreed to reminisce 
about a few of his experiences when he 
served as editor of the Record from 1958 
to 1977. 


DeCourcy Rayner as Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1977. 
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ON THE NORTHUMBERLAND 
STRAIT 
MERIGOMISH, N.S. 


Calling all former campers, counsellors, etc. 


50th ANNIVERSARY 
AUGUST 2-4 
Plan now to return 
to help celebrate 
Camp Geddie 50th Reunion Committee 
c/o PO Box 308, 129 River Street 
Stellarton, Nova Scotia BOK 1SO 


St. Paul’s Church 
on beautiful Amherst Island 
(Kingston, Ontario) 
Manse and utilities included. 


Phone: William F. Duffy at 
(613) 549-2677 


Rist Meh. Regalia Ltd. 


e Embroidered Paraments 
e Linens 
- e Banners 
e Altarware 
e Engraved Plaques 
For A Free Catalogue of These Items and More, 
Phone or Visit Our Showroom 
1550 O’Connor Dr., Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 phone; or fax (416) 752-4615 


Sibiu alu ies 


150h 


ANNIVERSARY 


ST. PAUL’S, INGERSOLL, ONTARIO 
150TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
Reunion and Rededication Weekend 
October 19-20, 1996 
Saturday, October 19 - Banquet 
Sunday, October 20 - Anniversary Service 
with Rev. Dr. Alan McPherson 
Luncheon 
“Make a Joyful Noise” Evening 
Special events planned throughout the year. 
Former members and friends are invited to 
contact us for more information — 
(519) 485-3390. 

“Celebrating Our Heritage and Our Future” 


Wynford Drive? The magazine carried, 
and still carries, advertisements, inserts 
and promotional material for in-house 
boards and committees; but should that 
rule out any editorial comment or criti- 
cism? Moreover, should the process of ar- 
riving at national policy be published and 
discussed only on a “need to know” basis, 
or should it all be fit material for a publi- 
cation that is not “official” in the sense of 
the Acts and Proceedings or the Book of 
Forms but that strives to be a print forum 
for Canadian Presbyterian thought, life 
and opinion — a window on our world 
and our world’s window on us? 

Any denominational magazine worth 
the paper it’s printed on strives for the 
health of the church it serves. Any editor 
with an ounce of integrity and a healthy 
distaste for mere propaganda knows hon- 
esty and openness are keys to the health 
of both. A self-governing restraint can 
slip into cover-up and soon make an ay- 
enue of discussion and vitality into a 
“house organ.” I’m glad I don’t have to 
make those kind of decisions any more. 
But Pll say this: I regret more the things 
I let remain hidden than the controversial 
matters I did deal with, even at the risk 
of being charged with disloyalty or “‘soil- 
ing one’s own nest.” For that reason, I 
did whatever I could to support and en- 
courage other publications, such as Glad 
Tidings and Channels within our own 
communion, as well as other member 
publications in the Canadian Church 
Press. Never fear many points of view. 

The work I was able to do with and 
for the Canadian Church Press (it has a 
combined circulation of over 2,000,000 
readers) and the Associated Church Press 
in the United States provided the best, 
most rewarding experience of true ecu- 
menicity I have ever enjoyed. (I say this 
even though they lost the only one of the 
14 certificates of merit the Record won 
that mattered most to me — for poetry.) 
Even their meetings were a pleasure, ex- 
hibiting our common trials and triumphs 
— a true solidarity, at a depth and on a 
level I have never seen attained by offi- 
cial ecumenical bodies. 

I should add that never once in my 10 
years did the “secular” press go out of its 
way to distort, destroy or disparage any- 
thing reported through me, nor did I ever 
have a confidence betrayed. Religion is 


not a prime news field and religion ed- 


itors are becoming scarce, but those I | 
dealt with, especially Michael McAteer | 


at the Toronto Star, were skilled and 
honourable. 

Of our own biggest meetings, General 
Assemblies (13 consecutive personal ap- 
pearances, some on either side of my 
stay as editor) taught me a few things. 
People generally expect too much of As- 
sembly (as a source of spiritual renewal, 
tremendous creativity, etc.) or too little 
(as simply another business meeting, a 
report to the shareholders). Each Assem- 
bly contains a bit of both, in varying de- 
grees of effectiveness. Continuity of 
commissioners would result in less ma- 
nipulation and a few necessary revela- 
tions. General Assembly remains, in 
many ways, the heart of the church. 
Synod is the appendix. 


On Editing 

I worked with the principle that it was 
a far, far worse thing to condescend to 
readers than to challenge or even puzzle 
them a little. As a rule, I estimated how 
far I could comfortably go with style, 
content and subject matter, then extend- 
ed that by 10 per cent. In this decision, I 
was borne out by the fact that our third 
most popular complaint (“The maga- 
zine’s too deep!””) was made by clergy 
over laity by a ratio of 5:3. 

At my first Assembly after being con- 
firmed as editor, I was confronted by an 
angry elder who told me he had to go to 
three dictionaries to find the meaning of 
a word I had used. I replied I knew of no 
other church wherein an elder would 
take that trouble and I was tremendously 
gratified he had — also, that he had three 
dictionaries to boot. We parted the best 
of friends. 

Though he has helped, we don’t need 
people like Reginald Bibby to tell us that 
Presbyterians have the best educated, 
most loyal and, in the best sense, most 
“serious” laity. They are long-suffering 
and often put-upon. My hope is not that I 
never gave offence, but that I treated 
readers with respect. And, now and then, 
maybe let them laugh a little, too. 


James Ross Dickey, editor of the Record 
from 1978 to 1988, is minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Stratford, Ont. 
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| The financial statements for The Presbyterian Church in Canada for the year 
_ ended December 31,1995, were approved by the Assembly Council in 
| March and will be presented to the General Assembly. 


{ The auditors, Coopers & Lybrand, have again given an unqualified opinion 
_ and recorded that the financial statements present fairly the financial 
position of the church. 


/RESULTS FoR 1995 


| Presbyterians Sharing... totalled $8,305,000, the highest amount ever 
received compared to our budget of $8,600,000. Other income totalled 
_ $861,000 (budget $1,000,000). Bequests for general purposes and gifts 
| totalled $1,057,000. Total revenues amounted to $10,224,000. 


Expenditures consisted of the following: 


Pensions $1,267,000 
Colleges 935,000 
General Assembly/Council 652,000 
Life & Mission Agency 5,149,000 
Service Agency 1,451,000 
Personnel separation costs 574,000 
Totals $10,028,000 


| The personnel separation costs were incurred in response to decisions of the 
_ General Assembly involving 7 persons ($271,500) and decisions of the 
! agencies affecting an additional 7 persons ($302,500). 


The bequests for general purposes enabled the year to produce net revenue 
_ over expenditures of $195,000 which helped to reduce the deficit from 
prior years. 


The approved budget for 1996 is now in operation. Revenues from 
Presbyterians Sharing... are expected at $8,650,000 and other revenues at 
$1,100,000. Expenditures are as set out in the diagram totalling $9,600,000 
which includes a “contingency” which is held back pending receipt of the 

_ revenues. This should produce $150,000 to be applied in reduction of the 

~ accumulated deficit, which is forecast to be completely recovered by 1999. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE — 1996 


_ Cash-flow to cover ongoing operating expenses continues to be very tight as 
it is in many congregations. We manage our resources carefully so we will be 
able to meet our accounts as due. 


We want to say THANK YOU to each of you who did your part in 
supporting Presbyterians Sharing... in 1995. By working together we were 
able to support 44 missionaries overseas and 100 congregations or ministries 
in Canada who are not totally able to fund all their needs as well as many 
projects approved by the General Assembly. 


Russell E. McKay, 


Treasurer 


Donald A. Taylor, 
Chief Financial Officer 
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1996 RECEIPTS 


i Presbyterians Sharing... 


WMS (WD) 
AMS 
_. Other receipts 


1996 EXPENDITURES 


Life & Mission 
(54.0%) 


(11.6%) 


S/Services 


(13.5%) 


Pensions 


@ General Assembly & Grants to Colleges 
~ Pension Costs Mi Support Services | 


Life & Mission ~. Contingency ' 
Agency 3 


Knox Presbyterian Church © 


Summer Fellowship 1996 


Theme: The Christian’s Spiritual 
Conflict and Final Victory 


June 12: Garden of Evil (Genesis 3:1-24) 
Dr. James Boice 

Tenth Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


June 19: Tempted but Triumphant (Matthew 4:1-1 1) 
Dr. William McRae, Chancellor 

Ontario Bible College/Ontario Theological Seminary 
Toronto 


June 26: Disarming the Powers (Colossians 2:6-23) 
Dr. Nelson Annan 

Bayview Glen Church 

Toronto 


July 3: Resisting the Devil (I Peter 5:6-1 1) 
Dr. Nigel Cameron 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 
Deerfield, Illinois 


July 10: Led by the Spirit (Galatians 5:16-26) 
Dr. Joel Nederhood 

Back to God Hour 

Chicago, Illinois 


July 17: Healing and Deliverance (Mark 9:14-32) 
Dr. Roy Matheson 

Ontario Theological Seminary 

Toronto 


July 24: The Unpardonable Sin (Matthew | 2:22-32) 
Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 

Formerly of Ontario Theological Seminary 

and Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


July 31: The Armour of God (Ephesians 6:10-20) 
Dr. Peter Jones 

Westminster Theological Seminary 

Escondido, California 


August 7: Overcoming the World (I John 5:1-5) 
Dr. Donald Carson 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School 

Deerfield, Illinois 


August |4: Facing Death Unafraid (1 Corinthians |5:1-11, 50-58) 
Rev. Jack Archibald 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church 

Parry Sound, Ontario 


August 21: More Than Conquerors (Romans 8:31-39) 
Dr. John A. Vissers 

Senior Minister 

Knox Presbyterian Church 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 630 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 (416) 921-8993 
Dessert and Coffee 6:45 p.m.; Gospel Hymn-Sing 7:40 p.m.; 
Ministry of the Word 8 p.m. 
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Worship 


With Us 


This Summer 


The Presbyterian Church 
of Saint David, Halifax 
1544 Grafton Street 
(902) 423-1944 


Sunday worship: |] a.m. 


Knox Church 
Bayfield, Ontario 
Main Street 
Student minister: Kathryn Strachan 
Summer worship: |] a.m. 


Heart Lake 
Brampton, Ontario 
25 Ruth Avenue 
second light off Kennedy, 
north of Bovaird Dr. 
(Hwy. 7 West) 
Worship and Sunday school: 
10:30 a.m. 


Knox Church, 
Sundridge, Ontario 
Service: 9:30 a.m. 

Knox Church, 
Magnetawan, Ontario 
Service: 10:30 a.m. 

St. Andrew's Church, 
Burk’s Falls, Ontario 
Service: 11:15 a.m. 
Ministers: Rev. Freda MacDonald 
and Rev. Graham MacDonald 
(705) 382-2708 


Trinity Church York Mills 
North York, Ontario 
(Bayview at 401) 
Worship: 10:30 a.m. 


Wheelchair accessible 


Knox Church 
Toronto 
630 Spadina Avenue 
(416) 921-8993 
Minister: Dr. John A. Vissers 
Sunday services: |] a.m. & 7 p.m. 
Wednesdays: Dessert 6:45 p.m.; 
Service 7:40 p.m. 


Glenview Church 
Toronto 
1 Glenview Avenue 
(west side of Yonge St., 
three blocks south of 
Lawrence subway station) 
Service, infant care and church 


school: 10:30 a.m. 


St. Andrew’s 
Toronto 
Corner of King & Simcoe Streets 
(opposite Roy Thomson Hall, 
close to downtown hotels) 
(416) 593-5600 
Worship service: 10:30 a.m. 
Weekly Communion: 12:15 p.m. 
Thursdays 


Wheelchair accessible 


St. Andrew's 
Cobden, Ontario 
Highway 17 (between Renfrew 
and Pembroke) 
Worship: 11:15 a.m. 

St. Andrew’s 
Ross, Ontario 
Kerr Line 
(east of Foresters Falls) 
Worship: 9:45 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Patricia Van Gelder 
(613) 646-7687 


Knox Church 
Elora, Ontario 
51 Church Street 
Worship service: |] a.m. 
“Christ's Love in Joyful 
Celebration” 


Kortright Church 
Guelph, Ontario 
795 Scottsdale Drive 
at Kortright 
(519) 836-9400 
Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 


Summer worship: 10 a.m. 


Child care provided 


St. Giles Kingsway Church 
Etobicoke, Ontario 
15 Lambeth Road 
(416) 233-8591 
Minister: Dr. Clyde Ervine 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 
and Children’s Sunday Club 


Wednesday worship: 7:30 p.m. 


Drummond Hill Church 
Niagara Falls 
6136 Lundy's Lane 


(exit south on Drummond Hill 
Road off Hwy. 420; 
look for the water tower) 


(905) 358-9624 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 
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think it was the summer of 1936 
when a friend and I decided to 
hitch-hike through Germany. 
We walked to the outskirts of 
Amsterdam and, by noon, had crossed 
the border. In Germany, a man with two 
artificial arms and driving a little Volks- 
wagen picked us up. He was a veteran 
from the First Word War. Close to Bonn, 
darkness set in and we looked for shelter. 
But a trucker stopped and offered us a 
lift. He dropped us off the next morning 
in the Black Forest. From there, we hitch- 
hiked through the Bavarian mountains 
and found ourselves in Berchtesgaden. 
There, as we explored the town, we 
met Adolf Hitler’s chauffeur in a pub. 
Knowing Hitler’s mountain retreat of 
Wachenfield was outside the town, we 
asked, “Is he home?” 
“Certainly,” the chauffeur replied. 
“You can walk up to his house.” 
Next morning, we were amazed to find 
Hitler standing at the entrance of his prop- 
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erty, talking with a widow and some 
young people. He asked us where we 
came from. That afternoon, hiking 
through the peaceful surroundings, we 
reached a small plateau 
with a wide view of the 
white-capped mountains. 
Hitler sat at a picnic table 
there and talked with some 
people. We sat down at 
another table and watched. 

Every time I think 
back to that encounter, I 
shiver. Did it really hap- 
pen? He looked so nor- 
mal, friendly and human. 
We even took his picture. 
Who would suspect Adolf 
Hitler would unleash so 
much hatred and terror? I 
did not see the sign of the beast on his 
forehead! And, yet, every time I turn to 
the book of Revelation and read Chapter 
13, describing the beast rising out of the 
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Adolf Hitler 
looked so 
normal and 
friendly, who 
would suspect 
would 
unleash so 
much hatred 
and terror? 


sea, the scene on that country road out- 
side Berchtesgaden comes to my mind. It 
frightens me. 

John says, “And I saw a beast rising 
out of the sea” (out of the 
dark, chaotic sea of world 
history). It had tremen- 
dous, destructive power — 
10 horns and 10 crowns 
on his horns (verse 1). 

“The beast was given 
a mouth uttering haughty 
and blasphemous words” 
(verse 5). 

In the *30s, in down- 
town Amsterdam, a Ger- 
man store displayed a 
large portrait of Hitler in 
the window. The picture 
portrayed him standing on 
an old chair, wrapped in a mysterious 
light, and speaking. Written underneath 
was “In the beginning was the word” — 
the same words with which John began 
his Gospel. In the Gospel, that word be- 
came incarnate in Jesus. National Social- 
ism also started with a word. But when 
the beast began to speak, Hitler’s word 
became the incarnation of evil. 

“One of [the beast’s] heads seemed 
to have received a death-blow, but its 
mortal wound had been healed. In 
amazement the whole earth followed the 
beast” (verse 3). 

On July 20, 1944, Hitler met with his 
officers in a chalet outside the bunker 
Wolfsschanze close to the Russian front. 
A bomb under his table exploded. Sever- 
al officers died. The Fiihrer’s clothes 
were drenched in blood, but he survived. 
“Once again,” Hitler boasted, “Provi- 
dence has saved me. I feel confirmed in 
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CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 
heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 

ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 

c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


1 @) 
PAL BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. CANADA 
L3V 6H9 


\ "ff Would your friends like to come? 
DOPOD OLOT OD: 


II ODDS I: SI CDLE E: 


oul. 
DOD. 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


Youth in Mission 
Plans for this summer: 


Two volunteers are needed to help runa 
Summer ’96 Adventure Club, a program 
for children and youth at Summerland, 
B.C., during July and August. 


Two volunteers are being sought for 
Mission Montreal at Eglise St-Luc to do 
outreach, camping and manual labour 
during July and August. Requires some 
ability in French. 


For the summer of 97, we can send 
two volunteers on a CANACOM work 
camp to Guyana. Application deadline is 
October 31, 1996. 


For more information, or an application 
form, contact: 
Youth in Mission 
Box 827 
Picton, ON KOK 2T0 
Phone (613) 476-1372 
Fax (613) 476-4995 


Saint Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church 
Ajax, Ontario 
seeks a part-time, professionally trained 
youth worker, commencing September 
1996, who will, in co-operation with a team 


ministry, develop and exercise Christian 
programs for the youth of the church 
as well as for the local community. 
Please send resumé by June 30, 1996, to: 
PO Box 273, Pickering, Ontario LIV 2R4 


my mission.” Millions were astonished 
and worshipped him. Their Fiihrer was 
invulnerable! 

Power, in itself, is not enough. Power 
needs a philosophy, a religion, a ministry 
of propaganda. “Then I saw another 
beast that rose out of the earth ... It exer- 
cises all the authority of the first beast on 
its behalf” (verses 11-12). 

The first thing you notice when this 
beast comes out of the earth are “the two 
horns like a lamb” (verse 11). Like a 
lamb? Was this an imitation of Christ? It 
was! Again, I think of how I saw Hitler 
on that beautiful summer morning. 

“The beast deceives the inhabitants of 
the earth” (verse 14). Deception — make 
people believe lies. At times, it is difficult 
to see through lies. The Party had a creed. 
Article 24 of its program read: “Die 
Partei als solche vertritt den Standpunkt 
eines positiven Christums.” (The Party, 
as such, is based on positive Christianity.) 
What could be wrong with that? 

“It performs great signs ... in the 
sight of all” (verse 13). Hitler did that! 
Almost overnight, the chaos and viol- 
ence in post-war German society was 
turned into discipline and order. Six mil- 
lion unemployed found work and re- 
gained their human dignity. Young 
people began to dream again. You 
should have seen the Hitler Jugend 
proudly waving their banners, singing 
their songs and marching through the 
lovely old cities of the Vaterland. 

“Those who would not worship ... the 
beast [were] killed” (verse 15). 

Historically, the book of Revelation 
was written for the young Christian 
churches confronted with the totalitarian 
and seductive glory of Roma Eterna, 
Eternal Rome. But again and again in 
history, the beast would emerge. The 
Apocalypse does not limit itself to the fi- 
nal stage of the human drama. It can be 
an Apocalypse for here and now. In the 
Bible, “the last days” include the whole 
period from Pentecost to the Second 
Coming (Acts 2:17). 

Revelation looks at all history from 
different angles. Therefore, there is a 
kind of repetition. Several times you 
would think history could end. Then it 
starts all over again. 

How many preachers of “biblical 
prophecy,” catering to the curiosity of 
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millions today, go wrong. For them, Rev- 
elation provides a chronology of history 
in which we can find ourselves. With 
this, they predict future historical events. 

According to Hal Lindsey: “Ar- 
mageddon is around the corner. [How 
often have we been told this?] The ten 
horns of the beast are the ten nations of 
the European community. The woman to 
whom were given two wings of a great 
eagle (12:11) could mean a massive air- 
lift made available by aircraft from the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet, since the eagle is the 
national symbol of the U.S.” 

There is no end to such nonsense! 

When you have felt the deadly breath 
of the beast, have experienced in your 
own flesh its demonic enchantment, have 
seen the rise and the fall of a worldly 
kingdom — you have a better under- 
standing of biblical prophecy than those 
who, far away from that conflict, are 
wrapped up in their own speculations. 

Paul wrote to his young friend Tim- 
othy to keep up the good fight “until the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which [God] will bring about at the right 
time” (I Timothy 6:12-15). That should 
be good enough for us. 

In the book of Revelation, the often 
alarming visions in the Apocalypse are 
interspersed with hymns of victory: “To 
the one seated on the throne and to the 
Lamb be blessing and honour and glory 
and might for ever and ever!” (5:13). In 
the meantime, we cry out: “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come! Come soon! Your world is 
suffering so much.” [4 


Gabe Rienks is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada who lives in 
Brantford, Ont. 
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Volunteers phone former residents 


You have helped the St. Andrew’s Hall Capital 
Campaign reach $600,000, which is 60 per cent of 

our $1 million goal. 

The campaign among our former residents is well 
underway. Congregational campaigns are progressing. 
Foundations and charitable organizations are being 
approached this spring and summer. Be sure to give 
yourself and be part of this exciting venture. 


- 


Families enjoy their new homes 


Donations over $100 will be recognized on a beautiful 
donor mural created by Bob Kingsmill. You may wish 
to consider this as a birthday, Father’s Day or 
Christmas remembrance for someone in your family 
or congregation. Some have contributed memorial 
Fund-raising is currently focused on our licensed day- _ gifts to recognize family members or friends. 

care which will accommodate 25 children ages 2 — 5. 


Help us expand St. Andrew’s Hall. Your donation is A Hom e at. te y Pe 


tax deductible. Cheques (made out to St. Andrew’s 


Hall) 6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, BC, V6T 2E8. of: the Campus 


Yes, I want to help expand the St. Andrew’s Community! 
I Pledge the following tax deductible gift as a Friend of St Andrew’s Hall: Q$100 QO $500 O$1000 O$2500 U Other $ 
I wish to be a Benefactor and help furnish a suite: Q$5000 $10,000 QO$12500 $15,000 QO Other$ 


Recognition: (Gifts may be dedicated to a loved one, group or association) 


Name on donor mural (please print) Q Anonymous 


Means of Payment: UO Visa QO MasterCard O Cheque (Please make cheques payable to St. Andrew's Hall) 


Credit card number Expiry date Signature 
Name 
ldinaes Please mail or deliver to: St. Andrew’s Hall 


6040 Iona Drive, Vancouver, B.C. V6T 2E8 


City Province 


For further information call Karen Storie: (604) 822-1207 
Postal Code Telephone St. Andrew’s Hall Charitable Registration # 0085746 - 01 
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ell me about Jeff,” I said. 

I was standing in a funeral home 
talking to a grieving family. They 
had just lost their teenage son. 

The family had no religious ties, 
so the funeral director asked me to con- 
duct the memorial service. It would take 
place in a few minutes. Because I didn’t 
know the family, I was trying to get 
some feel for what would make the 
ceremony more personal and 
appropriate for them. 

I found out from his sister 
that Jeff Eaton was 15 when 
he died. He had been a good 
student, had lots of friends and 
didn’t complain much about 
his treatments, even though 
they made him nauseous for 
days. After 18 months of treat- 
ments, Jeff lost the fight to 
leukemia. His last days were 
painful, and he was mostly 
comatose. 

“My son was a good boy,” his mother 
said. “I wouldn’t want him to come back, 
mind you, he suffered so. But I tell you, 
Reverend, part of me is lying there be- 
side him right this minute ... ” 

As | listened, I saw my own son enter 
the room, walk straight to the open cas- 
ket, stand there quietly for a moment, 
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then step aside and pause to speak with 
the family members who were not talk- 
ing to me. With his sleeveless T-shirt, 
cut-off jeans, unlaced hightops and 
baggy socks, Brad looked as if he were 
going to the Y to shoot baskets. His 
appearance seemed distracting and out of 
place at a funeral home. 

I excused myself and went over to 
where he was carrying on what people 
might call an animated conver- 
sation with Jeff's sister, Carol. 

“Hi, Dad.” 

“Surprised to see you 
here,” I said quietly, hoping 
he’d catch the hint. 

“Yeah, well gin nt 
thought I ought to pay my 
respects.” 

“You knew Jeff?” 

“Whatdaya mean? 
He played with me on 
Brewster Transport 
— second base, you 
remember.” 

I didn’t remember. 

“Well, I better be 
off, See yalrCarol,” 
he said, giving her a 
hug. “Say some nice 
things about Jeff, 
Dad. He was a real 


good guy. See you, Mr. Eaton. I’m proud | 
Jeff was my friend. I know he was proud ~ 
to be your son.” 

Mr. Eaton looked at me and I at him. | 
I pressed a clean handkerchief into his 
hand and nodded for him to take it. He 
did, gladly, then turned once more to 
stand by the casket. 

I circulated among the mourners, few 
of whom I knew. I looked at the flowers, 
spoke to the organist about how we 
would proceed, then went to wait in an 
ante-room for the service to begin. 

Soon the funeral director appeared. 
He told me he had set up the lectern and 
would be closing the casket shortly. We 
reviewed last-minute details. He gave me 
the standard envelope containing a 
cheque “for professional services.” As he 
was about to leave, he asked me about 
the young lad who came in here “looking 
like hell.” 

“T noticed you talking to him just be- 
fore he left,” the director said. “I don’t 
know what you said, Reverend White, 
but it worked. I was just about to ask him 
to leave myself. The nerve. I don’t know 
what he thought he was doing here look- 
ing like that...” 

“They played on the same ball team a 
few years back. He was here to pay his 
respects to a friend.” 

“Maybe so,” said the finely attired 
owner as he left to close Jeffs casket. 
“But why couldn’t he have shown some 
respect for the living?” 

As we walked to their car following 
the graveside service, Mr. Eaton returned 
my handkerchief and thanked me for what 
he called a “very meaningful service.” 
Then, he added: “I want you to thank your 
son for coming to the funeral 

home. No offence, Rev- 
erend White, but his being 
there meant more to me 
than anything else that 
went on today. Your Brad 
is a fine boy, a fine young 
man. You must be 
very proud ...” 
I was. 


Art White is a 
free-lance 
writer living in 
Clementsvale, 
)) N.S. 
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PWSGD is our 


church's development 
and relief agency. 
PWS&D is funded 
directly by congrega- 
tions and individuals, 
and does not receive 
money from the 
general funds of the 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (Presbyterians 
Sharing...). When you 
support PWS&D, you 
support communities 
working together to 
improve their lives. 
In times of disaster, 
your donations allow quick responses with food, medical 
supplies and shelter. For much of PWS&D’s work, the 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
matches your donations, providing additional funding for 
the work of PWS&D and our partners. Your contribution 
may be given with your Sunday offering and marked 
PWS&D, or send a cheque to 


Presbyterian World Service and Development 
50 Wynford Drive, 

North York, Ontario 

Canada M3C 1J7 

Telephone 416-441-1111 Fax 416-441-2825 
e-mail pwsd@web.apc.org 
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Tyndale- St, Georges: 


Returning From the Brink 


by Bob Johnson 


fter 68 years of service in the 
Little Burgundy section of 
Montreal, Tyndale-St. George’s 


almost died last year. The community 
centre that began in 1927 as a Presbyter- 
ian outreach has been hurt by declining 
church membership and declining dona- 
tions. Even after forming a partnership 
with the Anglican diocese 20 years ago, 
this pattern continued and was accelerat- 
ed by government cut-backs to social 
services. Were it not that several Roman 
Catholic schools chose Tyndale as the 
beneficiary of their annual walk-a-thon 
and that the centre received a legacy, it 
would now be spoken of in the past 
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tense. But Tyndale is very much alive, 
albeit financially delicate. 

Rick Sheffer, director since Novem- 
ber 1994, is determined to secure finan- 
cial stability for the centre. With an 
MBA from the University of Western 
Ontario and broad business experience, 
he is the first lay director 
in Tyndale’s history. His 
arrival is timely. He is a 


Despite urban 


CONGREGATIONAL \ ; 


in the 1950s. He attended Tyndale pro- 
grams (where he met his wife, Betty). Af- 
ter completing high school, he found. 
work with a chemical company. Twenty 
years ago, he set up his own successful 
chemical supply company, Quadra 
Chemicals. He now serves on the board 
of directors of Tyndale, 
and Quadra has recently 
become the first corporate 


welcome blend of Chris- change and sponsor of Tyndale. Tony 
tian commitment and bot- encourages other com- 
tom-line thinking. Under financial panies to participate. Betty 
Sheffer, the centre has pressures, is a member of the fund- 
acquired a corporate char- A raising committee and 
ter and is now seeking glicans and continues to rally support 
corporate contri- Presbyterians through her membership 
butions. Efforts at St. George’s Church. 
are also being work together Both feel they benefited 
made to promote to meet the from their years at Tyn- 
Tyndale in the dale and want to pass that 

larger community needs of Little opportunity on to others. 
of Montreal. Burgundy in The Tyndale commu- 
This sounds Montreal nity feels like a large fam- 


like a catch-22 — 
without funding, 
it is difficult to run good pro- 
grams and, therefore, finding 
funding is unlikely — but it isn’t. 
The full-time and part-time staff 
of 22 work with a dedication be- 
yond any job description. The 
staff, plus over 100 volunteers, 
many of whom have children in 
Tyndale programs, serve about 
1,000 people annually. Tyn- 
dale’s long history also allows it 
to benefit from the success stor- 
ies of decades past who return 
to help. 

Tony Infilis grew up with his 
single mother in Little Burgundy 


Children in front of 
Tyndale-St. George’s. 


ily. People know each 

other from way back and 
share each other’s problems. Pat Nash, 
helped long ago by Tyndale, became a 
volunteer and has spent years as a full- 
time administrator. As well as looking 
after the day-to-day needs of the centre, 
she operates the food and clothing banks. 
Having lived in Little Burgundy, she is 
sensitive to the thinking of the local resi- 
dents. She keeps the food bank open the 
last Saturday of every month so welfare 
parents can collect a few staples without 
being seen by their children who are at 
Tyndale during the week. Treasurer Al- 
lan Marjerison has volunteered full-time 
for 20 years. Marguerite McLean has 
prepared lunch for the seniors for almost 
30 years. And Mary Wan directed the 
preschool for 25 years and, although now 
retired, is still an elder of the Tyndale 
congregation. Because of these lengthy 
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attachments, activity at Tyndale has an 
unusually informal and personal quality 
— friends helping each other and, in the 
process, being helped themselves. 

The day begins at 9 a.m. with the 
preschool. Thirty children between three 
and five years old, whose parents are from 
10 different countries (such as Poland, 
Haiti and Sri Lanka), are guided in their 
painting, drawing, conversing, singing 
and listening. They learn about such mat- 
ters as fire prevention and the importance 
of school. They have their lunch at Tyn- 
dale and return home at two o’clock. 

Anne Metcalfe, director of the 
preschool program, has recently added a 
baby program. Single mothers with in- 
fants up to nine months attend this week- 
ly session. The infants are cared for 
while the mothers are instructed in nutri- 
tion and, often, in adapting to a new soci- 
ety. She also offers a class called No- 
body’s Perfect in which parents of 
preschool children select topics to be ad- 
dressed by professionals. Metcalfe says 
imposing a topic is usually unsuccessful; 
whereas, allowing the parents to request 
one guarantees a good turnout. Anger in 
children is a current choice. 

The after-school program begins 
about 2:30. Fifty elementary school stu- 
dents are helped with their homework 
and then instructed in a variety of fun 
topics (like tai chi, cooking and movies). 
The homework hour takes place in the 
gym. The tables on one side are for 
French immersion and those on the other 
for English. Before starting, children are 
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given a snack because those not on the 
school lunch plan arrive hungry. Director 
Cheryl McGrath is eager to set up an en- 
richment program in which the more 
diligent students are given special in- 
struction in computers and science. 

Time is always made to discuss and 
sometimes re-enact behavioural conflicts 
arising during the day. Love, sharing and 
forgiveness are stressed. By airing their 
grievances, children rid themselves of 
lingering animosities and have the appro- 
priate response clarified and confirmed. 

The evening language program is the 
other major section of Tyndale. It began 
in the early 1980s in response to a large, 
primarily Central American refugee de- 
mand for English survival skills. The pro- 
gram is now affiliated with the Concordia 
University Teaching English as a Second 
Language department. There is a constant 
supply of student teachers to meet an in- 
creasing popularity among immigrants. 
In one year, they teach over 600 students 
from 46 countries. Many of the new im- 
migrants have taken risks to come to 
Canada. They arrive with ambition and 
are not content to 
learn only French. 
Because modestly 
priced English lan- 
guage instruction is 
scarce in Quebec, 
students at the Tyn- 
dale program are 
highly motivated. 
Director Petronella 
Beran remarks on 
the soaring number 
of French Can- 
adians in the pro- 
gram since the 
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October referendum. She says this shows 
the difference between what is happening 
on the political levels in Quebec and what 
is happening on the street level. 

The Little Burgundy community has 
been profoundly affected by urban devel- 
opment that took place in the 1970s and 
*80s. An expressway extension meant 
the expropriation of blocks of homes. 
The city allowed developers to buy di- 
lapidated properties and convert them 
into fashionable condos. Although the 
subsidized or welfare housing was pro- 
tected, the condos inflated real estate 
prices beyond the reach of those taking a 
first step off welfare. Those who found 
work were forced to leave the commun- 
ity and start over in some remote and 
more affordable part of the city. 

The displacement had several ill ef- 
fects on the community of Little Bur- 
gundy and on Tyndale. It has left the 
community divided into two distinct 
groups — welfare recipients and young 
professionals — whose interests are dia- 
metrically opposed. It removed the hope- 
ful contact with those entering the work- 
force. It eliminated the viability of a 
neighbourhood school and meant busing 
to uptown schools for neighbourhood 
children. 

These population shifts hit Tyndale’s 
congregation hard. Distance and the can- 
cellation of some city bus routes caused 
many former members to stop attending. 
New welfare residents tended to be immi- 
grants of other faiths. Membership con- 
tinued to decline throughout the almost 
20-year Presbyterian-Anglican ministry. 

In 1994, the Anglican bishop decided 
two ordained ministers were redundant. 
He withdrew the Anglican priest and dis- 
banded the Anglican part of the congre- 
gation. The remaining Presbyterian con- 
gregation was tiny and financially precar- 
ious. To complicate matters, a lay dir- 
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ector (Sheffer) was hired to address the 


larger financial problems of the centre. 
This left the congregation adrift without a 
minister. The Presbytery of Montreal felt 
it was important to keep a congregation 
as part of Tyndale and put out a call to 


_ The Presbyterian College. Two student 
' ministers, Chen Chen Abbott and Bonita 
- Mason, volunteered. They take the ser- 


vice on alternate Sundays while Ross 


_ MacKay, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
_ looks after Communion services. This 
! temporary system is working well. 
! Morale is high. The prevailing sentiment 
echoes that of Tyndale as a whole — a 
_ reprieve has been granted and work must 
_ be done to build up the congregation and 
seek further support for the mission. 


As part of the reorganization sur- 


| rounding the corporate charter, the Pres- 
_ byterians and Anglicans have signed an 


agreement to resurrect the Christian out- 


_ reach of Tyndale. This may indirectly 


help the congregation because it encour- 
ages more Christian emphasis in pro- 
gramming. Weekly in-house prayer ses- 


_ sions have been instituted and the church 
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MINISTER 


to serve all aspects of ministry to 
a downtown congregation. 


Areas of emphasis include: 
¢ Leading worship and preaching 
¢ Personal and Spiritual Development 
for all ages 
° Leadership Development. 


Please contact: 
Chairperson, Search Committee 
First Presbyterian Church 


61 Picardy Place, Winnipeg, MB R3G 0X6 


Phone/Fax: (204) 775-0414 
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service will receive more attention in the 
centre. Nonetheless, funding for a Pres- 
byterian congregation is difficult to find 
in the larger community. The congrega- 
tion does its best from week to week and 
believes in the miracles that sometimes 
accompany hard work. 

It is night-time. Salvadoran janitor 
Juan Castillo makes his last rounds. On a 
vacant classroom wall, the Serenity 
Prayer appears in colourful block letters. 
It is familiar to all reformed alcoholics 
and many others returning from the brink 
of disaster — such as Juan, who was dis- 
placed by the Salvadoran civil war. It 
seems to be an appropriate prayer for 
Tyndale-St. George’s as it attempts to 
serve an increasingly needy population 
while fighting back from the brink. 

God grant me the Serenity to ac- 

cept the things I cannot change, 

the Courage to change the things 

I can, and the Wisdom to know the 

difference. TA 


Bob Johnson is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Westmount, Que. 


The Graduate’s 
First Service 


A thoughtful man, he sips his tea 
and dwells on his humanity. 

The sermon done, the gown away, 
he feels a sudden urge to pray. 


“O God of life 

with reach so large 

please help me in 

my three-point charge. 

Let not my youth get in the way 

of session, board and Miss McKay. 
May the theology I’ve learned 
consume me not, but help me burn 
with love for all within my flock 
of Old St. Andrew’s, First and Knox. 
I thank you, Lord. 

Amen ... good-night.” 


Then softly, he turns out the light. 
— T.M.D. 


Retire on Vancouver Island 


A 36-unit, Christian Senior Housing Develop- 
ment, consisting of spacious bungalows and 
duplexes. Enjoy the company of other Chris- 
tians and live in an architecturally designed 
home. 


®@ located in Duncan and the beautiful Cowichan Valley 
@® many opportunities for recreation in surrounding area 
@ within walking distance of churches and stores 

@ 52 km. scenic drive north of Victoria 

@ ideal mild year-round weather 

®@ bus service available 9 
@ recreational facility = - 
@ future care home fT ui 


For more information, contact: 
Mr. L. Bakker (604) 748-2270 
Mrs. C. Atsma (604) 748-1257 
Mr. P. de Vries (604) 748-6745 
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Knox 


College 


(Master of Divinity) 


Irwin Brian 
Cunningham, 


BA 


Home congregation: 
Knox, 
Victoria 


Kwang-Kook 
(john) Kim, 
B.Sc., M.Sc. 

Home congregation: 
St. Mark’s, 

Don Mills, Ont. 


Lynn Ann 
Nichol 


BA 


Home congregation: 
Rosedale, 
Toronto 


Terrance Hugh 
Donnelly 
BA 


Home congregation: 


Kensington, 
Kensington, P.E.I. 


JinSook Ko 

B.Sc. 

Home congregation: 
East Toronto 
Korean, 

Toronto 


Carey Nicholas 
Nieuwhof 
BA, LLB 


Home congregation: 


Knox, 
Midland, Ont. 


Stephen Asotara 
Alando 
BA 


Home congregation: 


Presbyterian Church 


of Ghana 


Dawn Butler 
Griffiths 

B.Sc.N. 

Home congregation: 
St. Andrew’s, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Annalies Lauber 
Home congregation: 
Trinity York Mills, 
North York, Ont. 


Geoffrey Mercer 
Ross 

BA, MA 

Home congregation: 
Rosedale, 

Toronto 


Laura Dawn 
Alary 

BA 

Home congregation: 
St. David's, 

Halifax 


Elizabeth Jeanine 
Inglis, BA 

Home congregation: 
Guildwood 
Community, 
Scarborough, Ont 


J. David W. 
Leggatt 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Paris, 

Paris, Ont. 


Loretta Renée 
Scholten 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Central, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Jennifer Lyn Heath 
Cameron 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Paterson Memorial, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


William G. 
Ingram 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Knox’s Galt, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


Allyson Anne 
MacLeod 

BA 

Home congregation: 
St. James, 

Truro, N.S. 


Leonard Paul 
Shobridge 
ARCT, BA 

Home congregation: 
Willowdale, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Olwyn May Barrie 
Coughlin 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Calvin, 

Kitchener, Ont. 


Douglas Ralph 
Kendall, BA 
Home congregation: 
Guildwood 
Community, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Brian David 
Nichol 

BA 

Home congregation: 
Trinity, 

Calgary 


Richard William 
Wallace 

BA, MA 

Home congregation: 
Richmond Hill, 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 


URADUATES JO: 
Knox College (General Assembly Certificate) 


Joyce Irene Davis Charles Daniel D. Scott Colleen Smith Mark Ward JoAnne 
BA, M.Ed. Rwamgimba BA, MCS, M.Div., RN, BA BA, M.Div. Marguerite 
Deogratsias D.Min. Walter 


Timothy Elisha Hanan Itescu Kwang Oh Kim, Roger Randall David Angus 
Hwang, B.B.Admin. BA, B.Th., M.Div. B.Sc., B.Th., OMD, Penning Stewart 


Home congregation: Home congregation: M.Div. Home congregation: BA, B.Th., M.Div. 
Church of St. Andrew Congregation Home congregation: Knox, Home congregation: 
and St. Paul, She’ar Yashuv Korean, Alliston, Ont. St. Giles, 

Montreal Montreal North Sydney, N.S. 


Vancouver School of Theology/ 
St. Andrew’s Hall 


Stewart Folster 
Minister of the 

Native Circle Ministry, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Completed a special 
program assigned by the 
committee on education 
and reception in the 
Native Ministries De- 
gree Program. Ordained & - — be — ee 
April 21, 1996, the first Ryk Brown Erin Crisfield John Crowdis Gavin Robertson Christine Schulze 


Native Canadian in M.Div. MPS M.Div. M.Div. M.Div. 
full-time ministry in Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: Home congregation: 
The Presbyterian Chalmers, Forbes, Varsity Acres, St. Andrew's, Knox, 


Church in Canada. London, Ont. Grande Prairie, Alta. Calgary Victoria Calgary 


The 
Presbyterian Record's 


Every Home Plan 


New Horizons 


TOWER 


AFFORDABLE can keep your 
INDEPENDENT LIVING 
WITH PROFESSIONAL CARE 


congregation in touch 


“WE OFFER A FULL 
RANGE OF PERSONALIZED 
SERVICES AND THE 
COMFORTS OF HOME” 


CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION 


(416) 536-4647 


1140 BLOOR ST. W. AT DUFFERIN SUBWAY 


and save you money. 
For details, call 
(416) 441-1111, 
ext. 308 


‘Life in Christ: Discipleship in a Secular World” 
Come grow with us in an inspirational setting at the 


Banff/Jasper Conference 96 


When? November |-3, 1996 More info? 
Where? Banff Park Lodge 
Who? THIS MEANS YOU! 


Speaker: Dr. Brian Fraser, Dean of St. Andrew’s Hall 


Call Karen Burnand 
(403) 346-7454 


or Fax 
Special Program for Teens and Children (403) 346-4584 


So Bring Your Family oe 


Registration Deadline: September 15, 1996 randerson@ccinet.ab.ca 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


VISITING MONTREAL 
Mid-May to Mid-August? 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE RESIDENCE 
(next to McGill University, Downtown, Metro, Parking) 
Single room: $22/day - $132/week 
Student rate: $17/day - $85/week 
Limited double occupancy: $30/day - $180/week 
Group rates available. 

Enquiries: 3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
Tel: (514) 288-5256 Fax: (514) 398-6665 


with the church-at-large 


la Firsts 
Prince Edward {stand 


en the General Assembly is con- 
see in Zion Church, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, on 
Thursday, June 6th, it will be the first 
time the Assembly has met on the 
Island. Here are some other Presbyter- 
ian firsts on the Island: 
> Winter of 1770-71 — William 
Drummond, first Presbyterian min- 
ister on the Island, preaches at 
Covehead and Stanhope 
> 1791 — James MacGregor arrives 
from Pictou, Nova Scotia, to do mis- 
sionary work 
> 1800 — first Presbyterian congrega- 
tion established in Princetown by 
William Urquhart 
> 1806 — first settled minister, Peter 
Gordon, inducted at Covehead, 
St. Peter’s and Bay Fortune 
> 1808 — church erected at St. Peter’s 
Bay (monument dedicated to Peter 
Gordon can be seen there today) 
> 1!810— first ordination on the Island 
was the bilingual ordination (English 
and Gaelic) of John Keir who was in- 
ducted into the Princetown charge 
> 1821 — first presbytery constituted 
in the home of Archibald Campbell 
near Summerside 
> 1846 — John Geddie, first Presby- 
terian missionary from both Prince 
Edward Island and Canada, was com- 
missioned to serve in the New 
Hebrides 
> 1916 — Daniel Fraser, native of Al- 
berton and principal of The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, named first 
national president of the Presbyter- 
ian Church Association to defend 
the continuance of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada against pro-Union 
efforts 
> 1978 — Susan Triantifillou, first 
woman minister to serve on the 
Island, inducted into the Hunter River, 
Brookfield, Glasgow Road charge. La 


Submitted by Gael Matheson, minister of the 


Murray Harbour North pastoral charge, P.E.I. 
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| by Lynne Donovan 


ove in My Heart,” the first single 
from Diane Morrison’s newly re- 
| leased CD, is climbing the country 
_ music charts quickly. Diane can hardly 
' believe it. She still feels more at ease 
| singing in the halls of the 
local high school where 
| she is employed as a jan- 
_ itor than she does per- 
forming in front of a 
_ crowd of people. 

: After years of singing 


Diane 


Morrison 
witnesses to 
her faith by 


“Love in My Heart”: 
The Testimony of a Cleaning Lady 


dom will not come easily to The Clean- 
ing Lady. The cover of her CD shows 
her back as she walks into a door of light 
with a pail and pair of scrub gloves in 
one hand. “That’s what my life is about,” 
she declares. Diane does not 
want to draw attention to her- 
self. She wants her music to 
point to the light and to be an 
invitation for others to walk 
toward that light. 

Diane has always used 


_ for others, she still gets singing and both her cleaning and 
_ nervous. One morning her singing as 

_ while recording her CD, cleaning ways. of 

| her producer noticed she sharing 


i 
was completely at ease for a change. 


When he asked her why, she replied, 
“Tm pretending I’m cleaning.” And so, 
even as a professional singer, she is still 
The Cleaning Lady. 
When Diane first discovered her 
_ music making its way up the charts, she 
prayed: “Keep me meek and keep me on 
the farm.” It is hard to imagine her being 
anywhere else. She lives with her hus- 
band, Merrill, in a farmhouse a few miles 
outside of Howick, Quebec, a rural com- 
munity steeped in traditional Presbyter- 
_janism. 
It is also hard to imagine her being 
anything but meek. When she was young, 
people noticed her voice, but she was re- 
luctant to go on stage. Her whole family 
was musical and they often sang together. 
She remembers the family’s first radio. 
She would harmonize along with the 
music and dream of singing in Nashville 
some day. But she never really be- 
lieved that dream would come true. 
It’s still hard to believe. “Today,” she 
says, “I tell my daughters never to 
give up on their dreams. Mine 
came to me in the end.” 

Her manager, Neil Richardson, 
also Presbyterian, agrees that star- 
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God’s love. At 
school, the kids 
Calhmhérxys he 
Singing Janitor. 
Her heart goes 
out to the young 
people who walk 
the halls. She 
takes her Christian 
witness in the school 

as seriously as her 
Christian witness over 
the airwaves. In each 
case, her testimony is 
the same — a love for 
the Lord and a 


PRESBYTERIAN 


desire to share that love with others. 

“Working in the school, I see how 
fortunate I was to be raised in the church. 
Many of these kids don’t know there is a 
Lord to look to.” Knowing her music 
touches kids excites her. The whole 
school keeps tabs on her by publishing 
the latest music chart figures in the 
school newsletter. 


_ CLASSIFIEDS 


A SINCERE THANK-YOU to all those who 
donated used sewing machines for people 
in Guyana. — Iris Spence 


BALDWIN HOUSE OR CHURCH ORGAN. 
Full pedal, 2 manual, with earphones. 18 
years old and in perfect condition. $12,000 
(includes the music library). Manual avail- 
able for information. Call Barbara Scott 
(519) 336-7802, Sarnia. 


CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR IN BEL- 
FAST WISHES TO EXCHANGE PULPIT 
for either July, August or September in 
1997. Warmly evangelical congregation of 
400 people. Large, well-equipped manse in 
quiet, tree-lined avenue, with car, etc. Ideal 
location for exploring Ireland, both north 
and south. Donegal 2 hours away, Dublin 
2-3 hours. To explore possibilities and ex- 
change resumés, please write to: Rev. 
Brian Anderson, The Manse, 56 Martinez 
Avenue, Belfast BT5 5LY, N. Ireland. Tel. 
01232-655341 


FORMER MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PENETANGUISHENE, ONT., are invited 
to attend a celebration of the 164th An- 
niversary of worship in the Huronia area, 
on Sunday, July 28, at 11 a.m. Dinner fol- 
lowing at the Royal Canadian Legion by 
reservation only. Contact: Cleon Car- 
ruthers (705) 526-5634 for further informa- 
tion and dinner reservations. 


FOR SALE: by Alderwood United Church. 
The Hymn Book of the Anglican Church of 
Canada and The United Church of Canada 
(Red Book). Available in three editions: 
Regular Print, Large Print, Words & Music. 
$5 per book, good condition. Contact: 
Robyn (905) 277-9030. 


FURNISHED TWO-BEDROOM CABIN 
FOR RENT. Vankoughnet, Muskoka, On- 
tario. June - September, $250/week. Quiet 
setting near Black River. St. David’s Pres- 
byterian Church (705) 645-5534. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, cutting 
joints, chimneys, etc. Cost-saving projects. 
Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: (416) 604-7266, 
pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0G1. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


SOUTH KINLOSS, LUCKNOW, ONTARIO. 
140th Anniversary Service, June 9, 1996, 
11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. Homecoming Reunion 
Weekend September 28 and 29, 1996. 


THE CLEANING LADY: New Top 40 
Artist. Cassettes and CDs available at 1- 
800-284-1227. VISA, money orders and 
personal cheques accepted. Cassettes 
$9.98, CDs $14.98, plus shipping and 
applicable taxes. 


THE WINDOWS OF FIRST PRESBYTER- 
IAN CHURCH, BRANDON, MANITOBA. 
On the occasion of the 70th anniversary of 
our church, a booklet has been prepared of 
the stained glass windows, depicting the 
life of Christ from his birth to his Ascension. 
Please forward $6 (covers all charges) to: 
First Presbyterian Church, c/o D. S. Thom- 
son, 339 - 12th Street, Brandon, MB 
R7A 4M3. 


TORONTO-KINGSTON PYPS REUNION 
1980-1990. October 26, 1996, Weston 
Presbyterian Church. Starting 1 p.m. Cost 
$10. Contact lan Rome (416) 706-4187. 


TWISTS AND TURNS OF THE PROTES- 
TANT REGISTERS 1795-1835 is primarily 
an in-depth view of the struggle Quebec 
Protestant churches went through to gain 
control of their registers. Approx. 325 
pages, 8.5 x 11 coil-bound, plastic softcov- 
er, $30 (plus $5 mailing and insurance). 
Order from: Gilbert R. Bossé, 46 Leggatt, 
Metis Beach, Quebec GOJ 1WO, Canada. 
Leave a message at (418) 936-3968 or 
e-mail gbosse @ quebectel.com. 


VALETTA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
(R. R. #1, Merlin Ontario) 150th Anniver- 
sary. A warm welcome extended to all for- 
mer members and friends. Strawberry 
Supper June 21, 1996. Historical Night 
June 22. Anniversary Service June 23, 11 
a.m. (Speaker: Ivor Williams). Pork Barbe- 
cue September 14. For more information, 
contact: (519) 682-0817. 


WANTED: For Nicaragua — Gestetner 
machines. Kindergarten and Grade 1 Eng- 
lish reading books. Used musical instru- 
ments. Call Kortright Presbyterian Church 
(519) 836-9400 to arrange pick-up in 
southern Ontario. 


C=) 


for Weddings, Birth Dates 

or Anniversaries. 

Solid oak, English joint stool with 
handcarved names and dates. 
Phone or Fax: 
(905) 642-7437 or 
we 1-800-644-7534 
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A Gift For a Lifetime. 


Diane has not always been a Presby- 
terian. She was raised in a Roman 
Catholic church in a small town south of 
the Canadian border. After marrying, she 
moved to Howick. She attended the 
United Church until her children started 
school. When she discovered most of her 
children’s friends went to the Presbyter- 
ian church, she started to attend there in 
order to encourage her children’s partici- 
pation. “It’s all part of the growing and 
the journey,” she says. 

A few years ago, she started singing 
with a group from the church. They did 
some recording in a local studio. The 
producer picked out her voice immedi- 
ately and asked if she would record 
alone. Since that time, a small group of 
families have left the Georgetown 
Presbyterian Church to be part of the 
Howick Christian Community in order to 
worship as Presbyterians in a less tradi- 
tional way. They meet in a chapel built 
into a building owned by a local busi- 
nessman. “It’s a small room in a base- 
ment,” she says, “but Christ was born in 
a manger.” 

For Diane, music is the eighth wonder 
of the world. “I’d die without it, and 
most other people would, too.” 

She has always loved country. Her 
album, even though it has primarily 
Christian content, is played on country 
stations across Canada. Radio stations 
haven’t quite got over the fact that the 
person whose music they are playing 
may, at that moment, have a mop in her 
hand as she scrubs the school cafeteria 
floor. Diane knows she can touch people 
singing country music whom she 
couldn’t touch if she sang pure gospel. 
She hopes her music will give others the 
sense that they are not alone and that 
God is there for them. 

The Cleaning Lady will perform for 
Presbyterians in the Montreal area on 
Sunday, June 30th, as part of a benefit 
concert with other artists to raise money 
for Presbyterian World Service & Devel- 
opment. The concert, at Maplewood 
Presbyterian Church in Chateauguay, is 
called “From Ocean Unto Ocean”: 
A Canadian Celebration. Ia 


Lynne Donovan is minister of Maplewood 


Church, Chateauguay, Que. 
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Reconsider tax cuts, 
presbytery asks 
Ontario government 

he Presbytery of Kingston sent a 

letter to Ontario Premier Mike 
Harris asking him to reconsider his 
government’s intentions to introduce 
tax cuts in its May budget. The letter 
calls attention to the fact that Canada 
was recently identified as the world’s 
second wealthiest country by the 
World Bank in Washington, D.C. 
This is in large part due to the coun- 
try’s long-standing policy of investing 
in individuals through social pro- 
grams, the letter states. However, the 
provincial government's spending cuts 
mean this is no longer the case in 
Ontario. 

While allowing that serious fiscal 
problems need to be addressed, the 
presbytery suggests the billions of dol- 
lars involved in the proposed tax cuts 
should be invested instead in institu- 
tions most in need of funding, such as 
schools, hospitals and shelters for the 
homeless and the abused. Further- 
more, the presbytery feels that much 
of the money that would be returned 
to Ontarians through tax cuts will not 
be spent in the province but will end 
up in offshore tax shelters. 

The letter quotes the advice of 
Micah “‘to do justice and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly.” 

“Accordingly, we seek to make 
God’s justice and love real in our day- 
to-day lives,” the letter continues. 


“Direct financial investment in our 


brothers and sisters does just that — 
tax cuts that inordinately favour the 
rich do not. 

“At this most significant time in the 
life of our society,” the presbytery’ s 
letter concludes, “we will continue to 


ask in prayer that God’s wisdom and 


compassion will be with you and the 


_members of your government, guiding 
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_the critical decisions that you will 


make in the days and weeks ahead.” 


Cornwall church invites Quebecers to share concerns 


| bi an effort to understand Quebec’s de- 
sire for separation and to share view- 
points about a united Canada, a group of 
people from St. John’s Church, Corn- 
wall, Ontario, invited six Quebecers to 
visit the Cornwall area on the first week- 
end in March. According to Jane Foster, 
chair of the organizing committee, the 
idea behind the visit was not to debate 
the issue of separation but to listen with 
patience and sympathy to what their 
guests had to say. 

“Minds were not changed,” says Fos- 
ter, “but hearts were softened. This is an 
absolute necessity for the rough times 
ahead ... no matter what happens 
politically.” 

“We got to know each other as indi- 
viduals, not as federalists or separatists,” 
says George Foster, also a member of the 
organizing committee. “The whole 
weekend can be summed up as a vac- 
cination against hate.” 


Committee on History 
announces 
1995 prize winners 

he Committee on History has an- 

nounced the winners of the History 
Prizes for 1995. The Congregational Prize 
has been awarded to Rev. Kenneth Barker 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, 
Ontario, for Response to Challenge: Pres- 
byterianism in Grey and Bruce. The Indi- 
vidual Prize goes to Dr. William Klempa, 
principal of The Presbyterian College, for 
his work as editor of The Burning Bush 
and a Few Acres of Snow. 

The Committee on History is current- 
ly soliciting works published this year 
dealing with any aspect of the history of 
the Presbyterian Church for considera- 
tion for the 1996 prizes. Further details 
can be obtained from the convener, Dr. 
John Johnston, 183 Chedoke Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4P2, or the secre- 
tary, Michael Millar, 292 Shanty Bay 
Road, Barrie, Ontario L4M 1E6. 


The weekend included a panel discus- 
sion on Saturday, with a pot-luck supper 
at the Fosters’ home in the evening. On 
Sunday, Rev. Daniel Forget, minister of 
St. Paul’s Church, Melbourne, Quebec, 
preached a sermon on love and accep- 
tance. His wife, Rev. Margaret Rose Jen- 
nings, told the children’s story around 
the theme “to love God with all your 
heart, mind and soul; and to love your 
neighbour as yourself.” 

As for the question “What does Que- 
bec really want?”, the answer was clear 
by the end of the weekend to some par- 
ticipants, at least. Respect, understanding 
and love for people who want to retain 
their distinct culture and language. 

The Fosters would like to see other 
churches, service clubs and organizations 
involved in similar projects. The organiz- 
ing committee at St. John’s Church is 
ready to offer help in planning such 
events. 


Ray Hodgson joins synod staff — 

Dr. Raymond Hodgson was inducted as 
regional staffperson for the Synod of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario at a 
service conducted by the Presbytery of 
Winnipeg. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Brenda Fraser, clerk of synod; Joyce 
Hodgson; Raymond Hodgson; Jean 
Campbell, convener of the synod regional 
council; and Rev. David Wilson, 
moderator of synod. 
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Quebec church to hold 
benefit concert for PWS&D 

benefit concert to raise money for 

Presbyterian World Service and 
Development will be held June 30 at 
Maplewood Church, Chateauguay, Que- 
bec. The event, entitled “From Ocean 
Unto Ocean”: A Canadian Celebration, 
will feature musicians from 11 churches 
within the Presbytery of Montreal. Also 
featured will be the photography of Phil 
Norton. The first half of the concert will 
be a medley of songs and slides repre- 
senting each region of Canada. The sec- 
ond half will focus on the heritage of 
Canada’s people, with their various cul- 
tures and languages. The music and 
slides will seek to represent the richness 
of people who have come together in 
partnership. 


Presbytery appeals for 
discretion on behalf of 
former national staff 

he Presbytery of East Toronto has is- 

sued a communiqué regarding mem- 
bers of the national church staff whose 
positions were affected by the downsizing 
decisions of the 121st General Assembly. 
It begins with a reminder that those af- 
fected face “‘all the dynamics of people 
experiencing job loss.” In addition, they 
must deal with the ‘added dimensions” 
of work that is “primarily undertaken 
from a vocational premise.” 

“In a small denomination such as The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the per- 
sonal credibility of God’s servants is eas- 
ily impugned by careless communication, 
undertaken on or off the record,” the 
communiqué states. Since staff members 
who have left signed an agreement not to 
discuss the terms of their resignations 
(following a directive from the Transition 
Committee appointed by General Assem- 
bly), they cannot speak for themselves. 

The communiqué concludes with a 
request that those responsible for com- 
munications within The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada “be aware of these 
realities ... and govern communications 
accordingly with respect to those who 
have resigned or were terminated.” 
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News Scan 


Odds are good on annual 
Assemblies in U.S. 

The General Assembly Committee on 
Review of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), after finding virtually no sup- 
port for biennial General Assemblies 
except among national staff, was to re- 
commend the Assembly continue to 
meet annually — but with a new 
wrinkle. Beginning in the year 2000, 
Assemblies held in even-numbered 
years will spend no more than two 
working days on ecclesiastical matters 
on which commissioners must vote. 
The rest of those Assemblies would be 
given over to worship, mission educa- 
tion, theological reflection, leadership 
development and the building of trust 
and unity in the Presbyterian Church. 
Business in even-numbered years 
would be restricted to the election of 
the Moderator and members to serve on 
General Assembly-level entities, ap- 
proval of budgets, judicial matters and 
the report of the stated clerk. (The Pres- 
byterian Outlook) 


Scottish Protestants to unify 
Scotland’s Protestant churches have tak- 
en a major step on the path to unifica- 
tion. Representatives of the Church of 
Scotland, the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the Scottish Congregational Church, the 
United Reformed Church, and the 
Methodist Synod in Scotland have held 
their first meeting in a series intended to 
draw up a plan to unite. The only doc- 
trinal difference that existed between 
these churches was rectified in the June 
1994 decision of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church to ordain women. (ENIJ) 


Chaplains to deal with the 
agony of defeat at Diynipiee” 
While the eyes of the world look at the 
medal winners in this year’s Olympics 
in Atlanta, Georgia, a group of 37 
chaplains will be giving attention to the 
majority who don’t win. Chaplains also — 
try to be present when athletes receive 
unsettling news from their @ 
country. 
One athlete who will have access to 
a personal “chaplain” is Mare Dunn, 
son of Rev. Zander and Nancy Dunn of 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ontario. Mi 


a demonstration sport at this year’s 
Olympics. His parents plan to be i i 7 
Atlanta to cheer Marc on. : 


Evangelical Fellowship: of 
Canada opens Ottawa office 
After several months of preparation, : 
the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada 
has opened an office of national affairs: 
in Ottawa. Nearly 150 people were on 
hand, including members of Parliament 
and the Senate, for the official open 
on March 20. 


CGIT project raises money 
for street children — 
In celebration of its 80th anniversary 
1995, the National CGIT Associa 
has donated $30,000 for the const 
tion of The Cristalina Transitory Ho 
in Cristalina, Brazil. The home 
provide shelter for women and childre 
who are facing difficult or abusive : 
ations at home. The association exce 
ed its targeted goal for the pris 
over $5,000. 
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Other News 


Conference on Christian Philanthropy 


pproximately 300 representatives of 
mainline churches from Canada and 


the United States met in Toronto on 


April 17-19 to hear some plain talk about 


/ money. The occasion was the 22nd 


North American Conference on Christian 
philanthropy, the first ever to be held in 
Canada. Entitled “The Great Giveaway: 
Money for Ministry & Mission?”, the 
conference included plenary sessions, 
seminars and Bible studies — all geared 
to address such key issues as money and 
spirituality, stewardship and justice, and 


_ the changing scene for church finances. 


The theme reflected the fact that with- 
in the next 20 years or so, Canadians 65 


| years of age and older will transfer about 
_ one trillion dollars worth of assets in their 
wills. This group, having benefited from 
the post-war boom, will leave more 
_money behind than any previous genera- 


tion and, perhaps, more than any suc- 


ceeding generation. The biggest part of 


this windfall will be passed on to family 
members; some will be given to charit- 
able organizations. This phenomenon has 


captured many a covetous eye. Already, 
“major medical and educational institu- 
tions are mounting highly sophisticated 
drives for a grab at the big “giveaway.” 


The conference was designed to ad- 


dress issues of stewardship, in particular, 


the stewardship of accumulated re- 
sources. Seminars focused on planned 
giving opportunities, dealing ethically 
with potential donors, ensuring the 
donor’s wishes are respected, establish- 
ing endowments, making wise invest- 
ments and running capital campaigns. 
Underlying all discussions was a quest 
for a deeper understanding of the mean- 
ing of stewardship in response to the 
grace of God. 

Like most institutions of the day, the 
church is experiencing a financial 
crunch. Speaker Loren Mead of the Al- 
ban Institute recalled the golden days of 
the past three decades when congrega- 
tions and denominations looked confi- 
dently at upward projections of member- 
ship growth and church giving. Those 
days are gone. Diminishing church mem- 
bership and increasingly difficult eco- 
nomic times present a new challenge to 
the church. 

Helen Sinclair, first woman president 
of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
pointed to a number of economic factors 
impacting on church finances. She noted 
the increasingly stiffer competition for 
the charitable dollar, as governments 
continue to cut funding to health and so- 
cial programs, and to educational institu- 
tions. More insidious, perhaps, is a new 


Hungarian choir raises voices to raise money 


he Reformed College Choir of 
Sarospatak, Hungary, concluded a 
fund-raising North American tour with 
a concert at the Hungarian Cultural 
Centre in Toronto on April 20. The 44- 
voice choir composed of high school 
and theology students presented a pro- 
gram of sacred and secular music at 13 
locations in the United States and two in 
Canada. 
__ The Protestant school at Sarospatak 
_ was established in 1531 to prepare, in 
accordance with the Helvetian Confes- 
_ sion, those who wished to dedicate their 


Pe 
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lives to public and spiritual service. In 
1952, the Communist regime in Hun- 
gary called a halt to religious education 
in the country and confiscated the col- 
lege’s buildings. After four decades of 
forced silence, the 465-year-old college 
is once again fulfilling its historic man- 
date as a church-owned institution. 
However, over the intervening 40 years, 
the buildings and equipment fell into 
disrepair. The money raised from the 
choir’s international tours is being dir- 
ected toward rehabilitation and refur- 
bishing projects. 


social/economic dilemma — a markedly 
increased personal debt-to-income ratio. 

One way to deal with stewardship is 
to deal with the problem of personal debt 
— a debt which can be attributed to an 
affluent western life-style. We must 
learn, as Bible study leaders Catherine 
and Justo Gonzalez put it, to collect 
enough manna for one day only. Give us 
this day our “daily” bread, but no more 
than necessary. “Justice,” says Catherine, 
“has to do with the righteous distribution 
of the good things God has given us.” 

It was apparent that many ministers 
and church leaders are uncomfortable 
with the issue of money. Loren Mead 
noted the challenge of an “impoverished 
theology of money” facing the church. 
Stewardship, as a fund-raising technique, 
does not equip pastors to deal with their 
own ambiguity about money. According 
to Mead, people end up “thinking and 
acting like one-talent people, hiding what 
they have — even hiding what they have 
from themselves.” 

Mead concluded the conference with 
a challenge of hope. Hope, because 
“those whom God calls to great chal- 
lenges are those to whom God also, in 
God’s time and God’s way, gives the 
power to respond to the call.” (Annemarie 
Klassen) 


Choral singing has always been the 
basis of musical education at Saro- 
spatak and the choir has participated in 
several international festivals. In Hun- 
gary, the group has performed many 
times on radio and television, winning 
the Choir of the Year award in 1995. 

Approximately 500 people attended 
the choir’s Toronto concert, which in- 
cluded music by Bach, Kodaly and 
Palestrina among other composers. The 
following Sunday, the group sang three 
hymns at First Hungarian Presbyterian 
Church before departing for home. 
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Ecumenical consultation looks at new models for ministry 


bi-national ecumenical consultation 

on the emerging leadership needs of 
the church in the 21st century was held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, March 10-13. 
The conference focused on new models 
for ministry beyond the traditional full- 
time, paid, professional clergy who do all 
the ministry in a parish. While it was 
clear no single, new ministry model will 
replace the current one, a number of 
themes and patterns that will be part of 
the new church were discussed. 

Keynote speakers, Doug Hall (recently 
retired from the faculty of religious stud- 
ies at McGill University) and Marjorie 
Suchocki (dean of the Claremont School 
of Religion), called for a reclamation of 
the role of the teaching elder. It is clear 
the clergy of tomorrow must not simply 
do ministry; they must teach the whole 
people of God to do ministry as they live 
their baptism. Hall and James Forbes 
(Riverside Church, New York) pointed to 
the need for the church to accept the death 
of its self-made dreams so it is free to 
receive God’s visions for its future. 

As is the case in many such events, 
some of the most challenging discussions 
took place in small group settings or 
informally around the dinner table. 
Over the course of the consultation in 


— dual responsibilities of presic 


Nashville, two points were raised which 
should be of interest to The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

A recent Lilly Endowment study indi- 
cates that multipoint pastoral charges are 
ineffective. The study found that having 
stated supply from a gifted lay preacher 
who has additional employment in the 
community, with the congregation 
mobilized to handle pastoral care and 
Christian education responsibilities, pro- 
vides more effective ministry than yok- 
ing two or three churches together under 
one minister. 

It was also evident The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada is at least a decade be- 
hind in preparing lay-preachers. During 
the consultation, several extramural edu- 
cational programs which allow laypeople 
to enhance their ministry were presented. 
A number of denominations already 
have the designation of lay-preacher, al- 
lowing individuals to preach and dis- 
pense the sacraments within a specific 
geographical area. The training is struc- 
tured to allow a minimum of disruption 
to the employment and family life of 
these individuals. 

A follow-up consultation is tentative- 
ly scheduled for sometime in 1999. 
(Peter Bush) 


Brian Stiller : 
appointed president 
OBC/OTS 
he board of governors of On 
Bible College/Ontario 
gical Seminary (OBC/OTS) ha 
nounced the appointment of B 
Stiller as president. Stiller, presiden 
of the Evangelical Fellows 
Canada (EFC) since 1983, has 


EFC and interim presid 
OBC/OTS since June 1995. I 
continue to give leadershi 
EFC until a replacement ha 
foundforhimthere. 
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Making the Grade 


*m gonna fail, I’m gonna fail ... 


| I just know I’m gonna fail ... ” 


I used to have friends who would 


chant this litany before every test or exam. 
_ I was never quite sure what this ritual ac- 


complished, but I have two theories. 


_ Either they wanted someone to reassure 
_ them they weren’t going to fail after all, or 
they wanted to make everyone else so 
_ nervous they would all fail as well. 


June is one of the most stressful 


months of the school year for people in 
_ high school. They spend weeks preparing 
_ for final exams — trying to organize and 
"remember notes taken way back in Sep- 
tember, trying to figure out what ques- 
tions will be on the exam, trying to mem- 
_ orize formulas and diagrams and dates. 
_ Few other things in life (except, maybe, 
_ one’s wedding day) are so pressure-filled, 
_ so tense or have so much riding on them. 


As I write this article in the middle of 
April, we university students are in the 
middle of finals — and some exams are 
worth as much as 100 per cent of the final 
grade. (And, no, “I had a bad day” is not 
an acceptable excuse for failure.) 

Exams are strange things. There’s 
nothing like them in the “real world.” No 
employer will ever sit an employee down 
and say: “OK, write down everything 
you’ve learned this year in exact detail. 
You can’t consult with anyone else or re- 
fer to any of the work you’ve done over 
the course of the year. You have two 
hours ... Go. And don’t forget, you will 
be fired if you don’t remember enough.” 

Let’s face it, not everyone is good at 
writing exams. Some people freeze or go 
blank because of the pressure. Some are 
slow readers and never finish on time. 
Others, who learn by doing and not by 
memorizing, could build a car right in 
front of you but choke up when asked to 
put their actions into words. 

Despite the “unreality” of exams, 
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however, nearly every educational insti- 
tution in the world uses them, and trusts 
them to reflect accurately the learning of 
the students. Maybe because they’re so 
common, and our society depends on 
them so much, we tend to put more value 
on them than they deserve. 

A lot of people think 
life is like a final exam — 
although there’s a debate 
over whether it’s an essay 
question or multiple 
choice. These people be- 
lieve every circumstance 


In his life and 
death, Jesus 
offers us an 


Kathy Cawsey 


But one of the neat things about Jesus 
Christ is that he said it doesn’t work that 
way. He accepted even the drop-outs: 
prostitutes, tax collectors, Samaritans. 
He told the A-students they were doing 
things all wrong — they were working 
so hard for marks they forgot to learn. 
And best of all, he told 
people they didn’t need 
brains, organizational 
skills, good work habits 
or extracurricular activi- 
ties to get into heaven. 


I went to a “term” high 
unconditional ict 
1s a question, every action school rather than a “se- 
an individual takes is an exemption mestered” one. All our 
answer and, at the end of courses were year-long, 

from 


our lives, the answers are 
all tallied up and the final 
grade is decided. Only 
there are no percentage 
points in this exam: it’s simply pass or 
fail. You pass, you go to heaven; you 
fail, you go to hell. Life is one big en- 
trance exam to the university in the sky. 


final exams 


rather than only a semes- 
ter long. This meant that 
if you did well enough on 
your term work and the 
January mid-term exams, you could get 
exempted from the June finals. 

In his life and death, Jesus gave us all 
an unconditional exemption. You don’t 
need 60 per cent to get exempted, like at 
my high school — you don’t even need 
to be passing. Everyone gets exempted 
— period. Jesus already wrote the final 
exam for us. All we have to do is accept 
that fact. 

You see, God’s got the best kind of 
school going. Most students would get 
the shock of their lives if the teacher 
walked in on the first day and said: “OK, 
class, here’s the deal: no tests, no pro- 
jects, no essays, no final exams. I’m not 
marking any of you; there are no final 
grades. All you have to do to pass this 
class is ask for it.” 

Sound like a good deal? You bet. & 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? | 


Hello, Moderator, 
Give Me Central 


Why does our General Assembly 
meet at different locations each 
year? Would it not be advanta- 
geous to meet at a single, central 
location instead? 


There are many reasons why the Gen- 
eral Assembly moves around the coun- 
try. One is to make a statement to our 
constituency and to the nation that we 
are a national denomination with congre- 
gations in all the provinces of Canada. It 
is true, of course, that almost 70 per cent 
of our membership is concentrated in a 
100-mile radius of Toronto. Neverthe- 
less, we are more than an “Ontario 
church.” We are present in the (far) West 
and on the Prairies as well as in Quebec 
and in the Maritime Provinces. In fact, 
we even have a congregation in Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda. Our presence in some 
areas may be weak on the ground, but 
we’re there — working, witnessing, 
active and very much alive. 

So I think it is helpful for the com- 
missioners to General Assembly from 
across the nation to see the life of this 
church in other parts of Canada. Many 
commissioners from our area of British 
Columbia who attend this year’s Assem- 
bly may be astonished to discover that 
Prince Edward Island, a province with a 
population about the same size as my 
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home town of Richmond (which has 
only one Presbyterian church), has 16 
congregations and pastoral charges. 

Presbyteries and congregations that 
host the General Assembly also gain 
from preparing for and being part of so 
much of the Assembly week. To see a 
thousand or more Presbyterians gathered 
for the opening service of Assembly is a 
heart-warming and encouraging event 
for many people who have never seen so 
many Presbyterians together in one place 
at any time! And, probably, never will 
again! 

In this small Presbyterian church of 
ours, perhaps it is true that “the more we 
get together, the happier we’ll be.” It is 
one reason given for continuing to hold 
annual Assemblies, rather than meeting 
once every two years. 

However, during a time when fin- 
ances are scarce, there is much to say for 
meeting regularly at a central location. 
It would be much less costly. If As- 
sembly met regularly in some part of 
Ontario, travel costs would be curtailed 
immensely. I believe it cost about 
$100,000 extra when the Assembly met 
in Vancouver in 1990. Although the 
Assembly budgets for its excursions into 
areas away from Central Canada, the 
cost of travel keeps on rising. The travel 
bill for this year’s Assembly will be 
much higher than for last year’s gather- 
ing in Waterloo, Ontario. 

There are other advantages to meeting 
in a central location. Lately, the Assem- 
bly has met on university campuses. 
Some of these universities provide fine 
support services. But others do not. 
When accommodations are inadequate, 
the food unappetizing and general ser- 
vices haphazard, this will affect the gen- 
eral tone of Assembly in terms of in- 
creased testiness and tension. Having 
been at every Assembly since 1986, I 
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can attest to this from personal experi- 
ence and witnessing the flow of business 
at Assembly. 

Furthermore, to have a good, tried 
and true, central location would make 
things much easier on the Assembly 
staff. At one recent Assembly, the staff 
needed to contact five different people to 
get certain services provided. But at a 
central location with a good track record, 
both the Assembly staff and the univer- 
sity staff would get to know each other’s 
needs from year to year, things would be 
“in place” and both staffs could work 
well together. 

Sounds great to me. 

Ah, but what about the local arrange- 


ments committee in the central location? ~ 


This might well be the one major prac- 
tical objection to Assembly meeting in a 
single, central location. During the 
course of a year, members of the local 
arrangements committee are extremely 
busy preparing to host the Assembly. 
They are involved in making arrange- 


ments for the opening service of Assem- — 


bly, for local transportation, for the — 


Assembly banquet, for sightseeing and 
special events, and so forth. Would this 
not place a heavy burden on the congre- 


gations and the presbyteries forced to be ~ 


perpetual hosts? Indeed, it would, unless 


a small group of people were appointed — 
and paid to take on some of these tasks — 


on a permanent basis. 


Don’t hold your breath for Assembly — 
to begin meeting annually in a central lo- © 
cation. My sense is that the people of this — 
church want to continue with the present — 


system for all the reasons I described in 
the opening paragraphs. [a 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Pomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond B.C. V7C 4S3. 


Include your name and address for 


information. 
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Focusing in on Youth Ministry 


by Janet Friesen 


ho are the youth of our con- 
gregation? How are their 
needs being met by our 


_ church? How are their gifts being nur- 


tured and their spirits challenged to 


- grow? What more can we do to encour- 
_ age youth involvement in the congrega- 


tion? What can we do differently to 
make congregational life more appealing 
to young members, adolescents through 
young adults? 

In April 1994, the session of Varsity 
Acres Presbyterian Church (VAPC), 
Calgary, responded to these concerns by 


_ appointing a youth advocate, Rod Tom- 
_ linson. His mandate is to focus on the 


youth of the congregation by: 


¢ being available to congregational 


youth and providing effective com- 
munication with youth; 


¢ keeping session, committees and the 


congregation aware of the needs of 
youth and of opportunities for min- 
istry to youth and by youth; 

* ensuring all applicable aspects of the 
life and ministries of VAPC have 


youth involvement and that opportun- 


(From left to right) Jordan Caswell, Mathew Gerber, Cameron Churchill and Nancy Olson, 


ities are provided for the representa- 

tion and inclusion of youth on all 

church committees. 

In June 1995, Rod reported to session 
for the first time. Blessed with an exten- 
sive social work and family therapy 
background, he combined personal 
insight with practical 
theory to encourage 
thoughtful considera- 
tion and active change. 
His 13-page document, 
based on 26 personal 
interviews with mem- 
bers of the congregation 
ages 13 to 19, offered a 
firsthand scrutiny of tri- 
umphs and challenges 
facing the congregation 
with regard to youth ministry. Fifteen of 
the young people interviewed attend 
worship regularly. 

In semi-structured interviews, youth 
commented on worship, existing youth 
group format, church school and youth 
leaders, as well as on friends and activi- 
ties both inside and outside the church. 


members of the Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church youth group in Calgary. 
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The appointment 
of a youth 
advocate breaks 
down walls of 
misunderstanding 
and silence 


The young people also expressed other 
ideas they had to share. From these inter- 
views, a clear picture emerged of present 
youth attendance, involvement and 
attitudes within the congregation. The 
report also provided a detailed outline 
of the existing relationship between 
church and society in 
the lives of youth, using 
direct quotes from inter- 
views while ensuring 
anonymity. The wor- 
ship experience was ex- 
amined and many con- 
structive comments 
were offered. 

Rod discovered at- 
tendance at both church 
school and the youth 
group dropped off rapidly between 
Grade 7 and Grade 9. Although church 
school commitment was directly linked 
to the quality of relationships with other 
youth and teachers, both the young 
people and their leaders were unfamiliar 
with each other’s names. Enthusiasm 
was low for the existing youth group, 
largely due to the broad age spread en- 
compassed in the group. As the inter- 
viewing process progressed, the impor- 
tance of friendships became evident. But 
only three youth said they had close 
friends in the congregation. 

The worship experience was de- 
scribed as boring, too long, too early, 
lacking relevance, and having “old” 
music. Older youth requested meaning- 
ful and relevant material presented with 
less structure, simpler concepts, a more 
relaxed setting and livelier music. Youth 
responded positively to the leadership 
provided the our minister. However, only 
six of 16 youths questioned knew their 
elder’s name or had a visit from the 
elder. None of the 16 knew much about 
the role and functions of elders. 


Al 
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As a last word in his report, Tomlin- 
son cautioned that some changes must 
occur as a result of the findings. The 
youth were waiting, he said, to see sub- 
stantive differences. 

A major change since the introduction 
of a youth advocate is the restructuring 
of the youth group and church school to 
mirror developmental age categories 
more appropriately rather than public 
school age divisions. The members of 
the youth group and adolescent church 
school participants are now empowered 
to direct their own programs with adult 
leaders assisting rather than dictating. 

Many of Tomlinson’s suggestions 
have become part of the changing face of 
our Christian education programs. All 
church school participants wear name 
tags. Through encouraging regular atten- 
dance at church and ongoing church 
school projects, the Christian education 
committee is fostering close, permanent 
friendships between younger children. 


OPENINGS 
in the 


Life and Mission Agency 
We invite applications and nominations 
for the following two-year appointments 


+ Associate Secretary for Justice Ministries — 3/4 time 


+ Two and a half Associate Secretary positions 


in Education for Discipleship 


These two and a half positions cover 


Stewardship 
Worship 


Evangelism/Church Growth 
Youth/ Young Adult and Camping Ministries 


Education in the Faith 
Education for Mission 


* Candidates should have skills and experience 
in at least two of the above areas of work. 
* Relocation to the Toronto area is not required. 


Please address enquires/applications to: 
Glen Davis, General Secretary, Life & Mission Agency, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, ON M3C 1J7 


Together with the director of volunteer 
ministries, Sandi Churchill, the youth 
advocate is working to provide youth 
representation on committees. Elders are 
actively encouraged to widen their focus 
of ministry by developing relation- 
ships with children and youth in their 
districts. 

Part of the youth advocate’s mandate 
is to keep us aware of the ongoing needs 
of youth. News, encouragement and in- 
sight are provided through submissions 
to our church newsletter, Update. These 
articles have been instrumental in ensur- 
ing that the wider congregation does not 
allow the issue of ministry to youth to 
slide to a back-burner. Improvements in 
our relations with youth in the congrega- 
tion have helped us to break down walls 
of misunderstanding and silence between 
generations within our congregation. 

One adult member of our congrega- 
tion pointed out that effective groups are 
self-starting. Youth also need to stop ex- 


Deadline for applications: JUNE 21, 1996 
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amining how the congregation is provid- 
ing for them and focus on how they can 
contribute to their own nurture. Our con- 
gregation has developed an open, sup- 
portive attitude to young people. Now, 
we anticipate the young people will de- 
termine their own direction using the 
support the congregation offers. 

The appointment of a youth advocate 
has been a catalyst for our congregation 
in the area of ministry to youth. Our 
awareness of the needs of youth and of 
joint responsibility to meet these needs 
has blossomed. We continue to benefit 
from ongoing encouragement from Tom- 
linson and other involved adults. 

Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church in- 
vites correspondence from other congre- 
gations actively seeking or implementing 
means of fostering healthy ministry to 
youth and by youth. 4 


Janet Friesen is a member of Varsity Acres 
Church in Calgary. 
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4 THE YOUTH GROUP of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, challenged the Presbytery of East Toronto 
and Knox College to the United Way CN Tower climb last 
year. The youth group from Trinity (York Mills) Church re- 
sponded and a total of 23 climbers from age 12 to over 60 
tackled the more than 1,700 stairs. More than $1,600 was 
raised for the United Way. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Thun- 
der Bay, Ont., celebrated Christmas with a supper and 
a sleigh ride at Gammondale Farms. After the sleigh 
ride, the congregation sat on hay bales in the barn 
to watch the children re-enact the Christmas story. 


JANET MORRISON celebrated her 
100th birthday last year with her family 
and close friends. A lifelong member of the 
Presbyterian Church in Barvas and Dun- 
leath, Sask., Janet joined the Ladies Aid 
group as a teenager. 


ELLEN SMITH was honoured by the 
congregation of St. Andrew’s Hespeler 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., on her retirement 
as church secretary after 30 years of service. 
She was presented with a Royal Doulton fig- 
urine and two framed prints, as well as gifts 
of money. 


HELEN THOMPSON, who re- 
cently retired after 53 years as 
congregational secretary of St. 
Andrew’s Church, West Hunting- 
don, Ont., is pictured at the con- 
gregation’s annual meeting with 
her son, Grant, who was recently 
appointed clerk of session, and 
Rev. Bruce Cossar. A retirement 
dinner in her honour was to 
be held this spring. 


WHITE STOLES 
MADE by Thelma 
Cook (left) and Nancy 
Scott of the lona Circle 
Quilters were present- 
ed to Rev. Samuel 
Priestly and Rev. 
Helen Hartai, ministers 
of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Markham, 
Ont., on the first 
Sunday in Advent. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. And 
Lethbridge, Alta., while celebrating | 


sary last year, doubled the size of its session. Pictured 
(front, centre) with the session members are Rev. Mona 


Denton and Rev. Peter Denton. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
St. Colomba Church, Saint 
John, N.B., celebrated its 100th 
niversary in January. Guest spe 


er Rev. Herbert Hilder, moderator 


of the Presbytery of St. John, is 
pictured cutting the anniversary 
cake as Rev. Gordon Blackwell, 


minister of St. Colomba, looks on. 


PICTURED IS José Maria 
Gonzalez of Uruguay, one 
of three children being spon- 
sored this year by the church 
school of St. John’s Church, 
Cornwall, Ont., through the 
Christian Children’s Fund. The 
church school has made spon- 
sorship an annual event for the 
past 10 years, raising $14,000 
and supporting 30 children. 


4a 


rew’s Church, 
ts 110th anniver- 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOUR FUND of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa, includes among its projects support for a “healing 
circle” of aboriginal women who are survivors of family and sex- 
ual violence. Pictured with Rev. James Peter Jones are Shining- 
>. water Diabo, a facilitator of the program organized by the 
Aboriginal Women’s Support Centre, and her husband, Frank. 


an- 


a PICTURED IS the new sanctuary of 


Knox Church, Halifax. Construction 
began in July 1995 and ended in 
November, enabling the congrega- 
tion to move in time for Advent. The 
project was completed within 


THE WMS OF St. Andrew’s Memorial 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., celebrated 
its Thankoffering service with guest 
Dr. Bill lves, who was presented with 
over 50 baby vests knitted by 
the women of the church. 


PICTURED IS 
Rev. David 
Murphy wearing a 
hat that was present- 
ed to him as part of a 
thank-you for serving 
as interim moderator 
of St. Luke’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont. 
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THE JUNIOR CHOIR of Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont., 
presented a “musical extravaganza’ entitled Bones, based 
on Ezekiel’s visions. Pictured are Rev. Andrew and Ida Human 
and organist and choir leaders Perry and Heather Wilkinson, 
who were thanked for their enthusiasm and leadership. 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW depicting “The Ascension” 
was dedicated in memory of Louis McVittie by his family 
at Forbes Church, Grande Prairie, Alta., last October. Taking 
part in the dedication were (left to right): Ashley Malcolm, Rev. 
George Malcolm, Loren McVittie (son), Dora McVittie (wife) 
and Judy McVittie (daughter-in-law). 


5 AM GUTH VOUALWAY | | 
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THE 7TH ANNUAL SEMINAR of Leaside Church, 
| Toronto — “Essentials for the Future of the Church 
| in the 21st Century” — was held last November. Pictured 
(left to right) are some of the participants: Barbara Craig, 
Doug Wright, Joyce Wright, Ken Hall and Art Norris. 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF Lenore Church, 
Lenore, Man., witnessed a live 
manger scene, including two 
lambs, as they arrived at the 
church on Christmas Eve. Par- 
ticipants included (from left): 
Trevis Hunter, Roberta Bailey, 
Troy Hunter, Warren Hunter, 
Allison Bailey and Carmen Bai- 
ley. Not pictured are Jane 
Alexander and Heather Hunter. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. THE CONGREGATION 


Aidan’s Church, New Westmin- OF Ephraim Scott Memor- 
ster, B.C., held a party on Jan. 6 in ap- ial Church, Montreal, held a 
preciation for the ministry and friendship birthday party for Mary Parsons, 
of Rev. Larry Jackson and his wife, who turned 100 years old on 
Laurie, who served the congregation for Nov. 8. She is pictured with 
16 years prior to their recent retirement Patricia Allan (far left), Norma 
from active ministry. Mahabir and her daughter, 


Anita Wood (far right). - bee a 
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Through Sunshine |e Women’s 
and Shadow: The Christian Tem- 
Women’s Christian — Petnce Union 
Temperance Union, (WCTU) was 


probably the 
largest non-de- 
nominational 
Protestant 
women’s or- 
ganization in 
the late 19th 
and early 20th 
centuries in Canada. Concerned with 
much more than temperance (in fact, 
promoting abstinence rather than moder- 
ation in the consumption of alcohol and 
other potentially addictive substances), 
the WCTU formed the nucleus for a dis- 
tinctly women’s middle class culture ap- 
pealing to women in both urban and rural 
settings. The historical evolution of this 
culture, from the founding of the first 
Canadian branch in 1874 in Picton, On- 
tario, through its flourishing before the 
First World War to its decline by mid- 
century, is carefully traced and analysed 
in Through Sunshine and Shadow by 
Sharon Anne Cook. 

The study shows how women in 19th- 
century Ontario were emancipated by 
19th-century evangelicalism’s vision of a 
society whose moral centre was the fami- 
ly and its mother. Reacting to changing 
patterns of sexual morality and, apparent- 
ly, increased male violence resulting part- 
ly from drunkenness, 19th-century 
evangelicalism’s emphasis on the central 
place of the family in social and moral 
life liberated women to act collectively to 
eradicate one source of the deterioration 
of family life. However, Cook also shows 
that “evangelical feminism” was not only 
concerned with eradicating the social 
evils associated with drunkenness in the 
19th century; rather, the campaign for 
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Evangelicalism and — 
Reform in Ontario, 
1874-1930 by Sharon 
Anne Cook (McGill- 
Queen's, 1995, 
$39.95). Reviewed by 
M. H. Ogilvie. 


prohibition was merely one aspect of a 
campaign for the moral reform of society 
which derived its inspiration from 19th- 
century evangelicalism’s great emphasis 
on moral behaviour in both private and 
public life. This, in turn, sustained a 
broad program of social activism and a 
legislative strategy in relation to other is- 
sues including working women’s rights, 
the treatment of female offenders, educa- 
tion, the women’s franchise and “social 
purity” matters generally. 

In the most extensive study to date, 
incorporating a wide array of primary 
sources including national, regional and 
local minute books, publications and cor- 
respondence, and with comparisons to 


temperance activities in Britain and the 


United States where appropriate, Cook 
describes the origins, organizational 
structures, ideas, strategies, successes 
and failures of the WCTU around the 
turn of the century. 

This movement afforded an exhilarat- 
ing opportunity to middle class women 
for active participation in their communi- 
ties and in the political process before 
they had the vote. This activity did not 
become channelled into the mainstream 
of Canadian public life, primarily, in 
Cook’s view, because of the division of 
Protestantism into liberal and fundamen- 
talist streams by the early part of this 
century. Urban WCTU members fol- 
lowed liberalism into the secularism 
which has, until recently, predominated 
in Protestant churches, while rural 
WCTU members remained constrained 
by the transformation of evangelicalism 
into a fundamentalism which entrapped 
women once more within the home and 
discouraged public activity. 

Cook shows that, in its heyday, the 
WCTU made significant contributions to 
Ontario society in the public schools, 


church schools, social programs and 
social legislation. She reminds modern 
readers, who might snicker at the current 
caricature of the movement as irrelevant 
railers against modern society, of the ex- 
tent to which the WCTU encouraged 
principled women to a Christian witness 
which improved the social lot of women 
as well as men and children. 


M. H. Ogilvie is professor of law at Carleton 
University, Ottawa, a member of the Bar of 
Ontario and a member of Knox Church, 
Ottawa. 


Resources on 
Development and Service 


This book will 


On Your Way: A 

Guide to Your be a valuable 
Overseas Experi- resource for all 
ence by Mary Rose those consider- 
Donnelly (The Can- 9 '‘"8 4 short- 


term or long- 
term  place- 
ment overseas, © 
either as a vol- 
unteer or paid church worker. It chal- 
lenges readers to ask the hard questions 
needed to discern whether they should, 
or should not, live and work overseas. 


adian Churches’ For- 
um. on Global Min- 
istries, 1995, $12.95). 


This book is 


Not Angels But 

Agencies: The Ecu- about what the 
menical Response churches and 
to Poverty — A their agencies 
Primer by Michael have tried and 
Taylor (WWC/SCM, what they have 


learned as they 
have respond- 
ed together to poverty. The author surveys 
the discussions, debates, decisions, the 
“successes,” the “failures,” and the great 
and perplexing open questions surround- 
ing the churches’ struggle against poverty. 


1995, $20.25). 
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| $12.95). 


Baavac 


Always Among Us: Many Can- 
The Poor in Canada adians want to 
(World Vision, 1995, _‘0OW more 
$15, $10 for five or about how 
more). they can help 


people who are 


» poor in Canada. This publication will 


stimulate discussion and action in both 


church and community settings. Illustra- 


tions, statistical information and discus- 
sion questions will help individual read- 
ers and small groups consider specifical- 


_ly who their poor neighbours are and 
_ how they can respond to them. 


' Resources on 


Marriage Preparation 


The Alterna- 
tive Wedding 
Book encour- 
ages couples to 
use their imag- 


The Alternative 
Wedding Book 
_(Northstone, 1996, 


_inations as they incorporate their values 
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and family and ethnic traditions into plan- 
ning meaningful wedding celebrations. It 
gives practical advice and personal 
stories from people who wanted more 
than the status quo wedding and chose to 
have alternative celebrations instead. 


Christian 


Christian Wed- : 
dings: Resources to — Weddings will 
Make Your Cere- Serie lany 


purposes: pas- 
tors can offer 
new options in 
planning 
Christian wed- 
dings; couples of mixed religious de- 
nominations or traditions can celebrate a 
wedding day that meets their Christian 
needs; and couples who want a special 
service can successfully create a beauti- 
ful, personalized ceremony. Some of the 
worship resources are from the Book of 
Common Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). 


mony Unique by 
Andy Langford 
(Abingdon, 1996, 
$8.90). 


Jim Majer, an 


Crystal Ball Reflec- 

tions by J. Majer English teacher 
(Allprint Ainsworth, *t Bluevale 
1994, $11). Collegiate in 


Waterloo, 
Ontario, wanted to say something mean- 
ingful to his 23-year-old daughter, 
Alison, on the occasion of her marriage. 
So he wrote a book which shares his 
ideas about commitment, sharing, hon- 
esty, the importance of other friendships 
and the meaning of unconditional love. 
St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ontario, finds 
the book an effective discussion starter in 
their marriage preparation classes. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 
invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 


Start with 
the Basics of Faith 


God For Beginners is a simple 


Previously titled Commonsense Christianity. 


Cong. Code 2 cee eeeesececesnsedseeseeeeee eee eeusceesneocossoencaneuacace overview of Christianity. 
PRO rADOABSS sae, Ae NU scl eden. With zip and clarity, spiced 
sede with humor, Ralph Milton 
oboe, PUCEEEREEEMES, CR oe Se DUiisiaestavie are i décchibes the basiee cf 
Bema R eM sho sacs co aga ine csessWateiveicoa vente: Christianity, 
TOL: OER Postal Goda... veri tile. uci: Down to earth, colorful, 
easily understood and 
Eel go Aiea Able een i Aiding find ramen Mn dil aati 3 illustrated with lots of 
stories and examples. 
PONE) SE] 2 RS Se a Lin he 7 0 ee ea Chapters include “Religion 
“or Miah 9 Se a ea CN Apt HN ight and Science”, “Who Is 
” ts UI ” 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

BIRSE, MARY, longtime member, Knox, 
St. Catharines, Ont., March 20; formerly of 
Elmwood, London, Ont. 

BODEN, MARY, 92, longtime faithful mem- 
ber, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., March 11. 
CAMERON, RUTH, 82, faithful member, ac- 
tive with Stitch and Chat Group, St. John’s, 

Cornwall, Ont., March 21. 

CAMPBELL, ISAAC, member, Bonar, Port 
McNicoll, Ont., Feb. 

COMBER, JOHN ALBERT, longtime mem- 
ber and elder, Bonar, Port McNicoll, Ont., 
May 6/95. 

DALY, JOE, 91, lifetime member, elder 57 
years, clerk of session almost 30 years, 
trustee, church handyman, Queen Street 
East, Toronto, Dec. 10. 

DONALDSON, JOHN MONRO, longtime ac- 
tive member, dedicated elder, St. Giles 
Kingsway, Etobicoke, Ont., March 29. 

DRUMMOND, ROBERT, 99, attended Mel- 
rose, Toronto, Jan. 29; formerly attended 
North York, Ont., churches; elder, St. An- 
drew’s, Brampton, Ont.; charter member, 
elder, Knox, Oshawa, Orit. 

FAIR, ROBINA, 89, longtime member, elder, 
church school superintendent 25 years, 
WMS and Willing Workers officer, finance 
committee member, Bonar, McNicoll, Ont., 
April 5. 

HENRICH, KENNETH, retired elder, St. An- 
drew’s, Owen Sound, Ont., March 29. 

HOLM, JULIUS GRAHAM, 89, elder over 50 
years, Knox, Walkerton, Ont., April 14. 

HUNTER, LEONE, 91, faithful member 78 
years, church school teacher, group mem- 
ber many years, Alexandra, Brantford, 
Ont., March 25. 

JOHNSTONE, LOLA AGNES, 89, longtime 
member, Catherine Mair AMS member, 
WMS life member, Ladies Aid, First, New 
Glasgow, N.S., April 14. 

KUDROCH, MICHAEL, 76, elder 40 years, 
Knox, Leamington, Ont., Dec. 7. 

MARTYN, M. THOMAS, elder, clerk of ses- 
sion, Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C., 
March 15. 

McCULLOUGH, DR. J.T. “TED,” 88, faithful 
member, elder 50 years, Gale, Elmira, 
Ont., Jan. 17. 

McNEICE, MARY E.E. (PURSER), organist 
and choir director almost 50 years, active 
in Mission Band, Explorers and CGIT work, 
junior and senior choirs, WMS lifetime 
member, active in presbyterial and synodi- 
cal, Knox, Gravenhurst, Ont., Oct. 19. 

McTAVISH, KATHLEEN, longtime member, 
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Paris Church, Paris, Ont. 

MORRISON, JOHANNA (JANET), 100, faith- 
ful member since 1934, Dunleath Church, 
Dunleath, Sask., Feb. 27. 

RICHARDSON, WILLIAM, longtime member 
and elder, Bonar, Port McNicoll, Ont., 
Dec. 10. 

SMITH, OLIVE, longtime member, worker, 
Knox, Agincourt, Ont., Jan. 30. 

TAYLOR, EDITH, 91, attended Ewart Col- 
lege, former executive secretary of Can- 
adian Girl Guides Association, WMS 
member, Calvin, Toronto, Jan. 28. 

TURNBULL, NANCY JANE, 61, faithful 
elder, active WMS member, Glad Tidings 
secretary, former church school teacher 
and board of managers member, First, 
Seaforth, Ont., April 8. 

VAUGHAN, PEGGY, 76, faithful member, 
active Stitch and Chat Group member, St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., April 11. 

WATSON, THOMAS ELLIOT, 73, longtime 
member, elder, former session clerk, Knox, 
Acton, Ont., April 15. 

WILSON, JAMES A., longtime elder, St. An- 
drew’s, Wingham, Ont., Feb. 2. 

WOLTHAUSEN, GERALD MURRAY, long- 
time member, elder, roll clerk, First, 
Brockville, Ont., March 26. 

YOUNG, MARJORIE, member, Bonar, Port 
McNicoll, Ont., Jan. 


ORDINATIONS 
Davis, Rev. Joyce, Knox, Agincourt, Ont., 
Jan. 28. 
Scott, Rev. Daniel, St. John’s, Bradford, 
Ont., Feb. 25. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Davis, Rev. Glen and Rev. Joyce, Knox, 
Agincourt, Ont., Jan. 28. 

Murdock, Rev. Lloyd A., Knox, Baddeck; 
Ephraim Scott Memorial, South Haven, 
Cape Breton, N.S., Dec. 7. 

Murdock, Shirley, designated to order of 
diaconal ministry, installed as executive 
secretary of Atlantic Mission Society by 
Presbytery of Cape Breton at Ephraim Scott 
Memorial, South Haven, N.S., April 16. 

Scott, Rev. Daniel, St. John’s, Bradford, 
Ont., Feb. 25. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Barney's River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 


Campbellton, N.B., Knox; Dalhousie, St. 
John’s (effective July). Rev. Mel Fawcett, 
395 Murray Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 174. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., Kirk of St. James. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I|. C1A 6N5. 

Elmsdale, N.S., Elmsdale pastoral charge 
(two United Church and two Presbyterian 
congregations). Rev. Judithe Adam-Murphy, 
1537 Brunswick St., Halifax, N.S. B2J 2G1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3MO. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.|. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 
P.E.1. C1N 2V5. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. (Tata- 
magouche, Sedgewick Memorial; Pug- 
wash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. Matthew’s; 
The Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. Charles Tay- 
lor, Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dunveg- 
an, Ont. KOC 1JO. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 3G9. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mont- 
real, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon, Knox; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Church (effective Nov. 1). Rev. Mary 
Bowes, 43 2nd Line, RR 1, Bailieboro, Ont. 
KOL 1BoO. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 
47 Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R65. 
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‘Cannington, Knox; Cresswell, St. John’s; 
Wick. Rev. David Whitecross, 40 William 
St. N, Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1. 

‘Cobourg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ruth Draffin, 

_ Box 328, Colborne, Ont., KOK 1S0. 

‘Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 

| Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

/Kitchener, Kitchener East (Canada Ministries 

appointment). Rev. Don McCallum, 795 

| Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

‘Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 

Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

‘North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 

lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 

~ Ont. M4K 2M9. 

‘Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 

_ PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

‘Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 

hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 

» Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

| Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen Far- 

ris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 

} Ont. M1P 4N2. 

‘Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry Waite, 

662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4K 3S5. 

‘Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 

Rev. William C. MacLellan, 10 Oren Blvd., 

Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 

_ Springdale Bivd., East York, Ont. M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 

~ Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 14J7. 

Toronto, Hillview. Rev. Howard L. Shantz, 

_ 3845 Lakeshore Bivd. W #411, Etobicoke, 

— Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 

- Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 

— Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 

Tottenham, Frazer; Beeton, St. Andrew’s; 
Schomberg, Emmanuel. Rev. Issa A. Sali- 
ba, 9846 Keele St., PO Box 5097, Maple, 
Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1/96). 
Rev. James W. Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. 
E, Belleville, Ont. K8N 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
Armstrong, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, 1194 Everton Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 5J2. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 

100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 

M6H 1K5. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
L9A 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 
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Leamington, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paterson, 
3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Karen Timbers, 71 
Metcalfe St., St. Thomas, Ont. N5R 3K6. 
Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 

N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul's. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2NO. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 395 
Springbank Ave. Unit 2, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P8. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s; St. 
David’s, First. Rev. James A. Goldsmith, 
162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. 
L3C 6L2. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 
Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 
sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Keith 
Boyer, 327 Harvard St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
PAE Pile 

Stonewall, Man., Knox (three-quarters posi- 
tion). Rev. Bruce Clendening, 19 Cabot 
Cres., Winnipeg, Man. R2M 2H2. 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, Man., First. Chair of Search Com- 
mittee, First Presbyterian Church, 61 
Picardy Place, Winnipeg, Man. R3G OX6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Estevan, Westminster (half-time). Rev. 
Robert Flindall, PO Box 247, Kipling, Sask. 
S0G 2S0. 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s; Qu’Appelle, St. 
Andrew's; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. 
SOG 5CO. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, 
St. Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 
David Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 5M4. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 

Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 
2300 Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 4N7. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 
The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr., Calgary, Alta. 
T2V 2W4. 

Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 
c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 
Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1). 
Rev. Douglas Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 1V2. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5H8. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Sooke, Knox. Rev. Geoffrey Jay, 680 Court- 
ney St., Victoria, B.C. V8W 1C1. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
Tenth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

International Ministries 

Three volunteer positions (see ad, Feb. ’96 
Record): 

Human Rights Educator, Blantyre, 
Malawi, Africa, Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian (2 years). 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 

English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 
years). 

For enquiries, contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 

Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation 
and rebuilding program with an emphasis 
on program development, outreach and 
youth ministry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 

Summerland, B.C., Adventure Camp for 
children and youth. 

Montreal, Eglise St-Luc, outreach, camping, 
manual labour (July/August). 

Guyana, two volunteers, CANACOM work 
camp (summer ’97). Application deadline: 
Oct. 31/96. 

For information or an application form, con- 

tact: Youth in Mission, Box 827, Picton, Ont. 

KOK 2T0. Phone (613) 476-1372; Fax (613) 

476-4995._ 
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Waterloo, Ontario. 


g Written and illustrated by 
Kathy Cawsey, 

Marty Bregman, — 

Dorothy Henderson, © 


Step 1 Step 2 Step 3) 
Find a Bible. If you are Grade 4 level, the best choice is the Read the suggested In a group or with your family, 
Contemporary English Version. If you are in Grade 7 or _Scripture. talk about these stories or dr 7 
older, choose Today’s English Version (Good News). picture about them. __ 
Younger children may prefer to have someone read to them. . 


Read Daniel 6:1-23 


Daniel loved God so much he would pray only to God. He would not pray to 
King Darius even though the king said he would throw Daniel into a big pit 
with hungry lions if he didn’t. Talk with others about whether you would be 
afraid to do what Daniel did. 


Read Jonah 1:1-3:10 


Jonah didn’t want to tell the people of Nineveh about God. He was trying to 
run away from God. God had a very funny way of telling Jonah he should 
go to Nineveh and tell God’s messages. God sent a strong storm, and Jonah 
was swallowed by a big fish — but only for a little while. Draw a picture of 
this story. 


Read Judges 6:1-24, 33-40 

This is an amazing story about God talking with Gideon. God does talk to 
people — but how? This is a difficult but interesting question. Ask four or 
five people for their ideas about how God speaks to people. Remember to 
ask adults, teens and other children. 


Thanks to Rev. Shaun Seaman, Kanata, Ontario, for contributing the idea for this page. A special hello to the children of Trinity Church, 


Kanata, who regularly use the page. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


_ Mary Lee Moynan 


Read: Jeremiah 1:4-10; Luke 10:25-28 


obody told me when I got 
married I would have to cook 
three meals a day for others for 
the rest of my life. And nobody gave me 
a cookbook. I had choices: we could eat 


in restaurants, with our parents or we 
could both do the cooking. We learned to 


_compromise. 


Compromise is a good word. But can 


we compromise our faith? What does 
that mean? 


Whose responsibility is it for the 
choice of church in which we practise 
and follow our faith? Initially, I believe, 
we are born into the faith of our parents. 
The doctrines with which we are raised 


become our comfort zones. They are the 


standards by which we measure all other 
congregations and denominations. 

Should we give our children freedom 
to “shop around” for a church of their 
choice? When? The day I was baptized, 
nobody told my mother I would one day 
choose to worship in a church other than 
hers. Nobody told her it wouldn’t be her 
“fault.” That it’s with her blessing is to 
her credit. 

The baptismal question to the congre- 
gation is: “Do you, on behalf of the 
church of Jesus Christ, promise to guide 
and nurture [child’s name], by word and 
deed, with love and in prayer, encourag- 
ing him/her/them to follow the way of 
Christ and to be faithful members of his 
church?” The congregational response is 
“We do.” 

It is not a coincidence the choice of 
language in this liturgy is similar to the 
wedding vows. We shouldn’t kid our- 
selves. These words are our commit- 
ment. We promise to do our best to en- 
courage this child in the faith for life. We 
are asked to accept this responsibility. 
Let us not open our mouths if we don’t 
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Responsibility” Is Not 
a Dirty Word 


mean it. With the child’s parents, we 
promise to do our best to encourage the 
child to want to come to church. 

How? 

By loving children when they’re good 
or not so good. (And by allowing God to 
love us when we’re good or not so 
good.) This isn’t always 


For whom did Jesus walk on water? 
To whom did Jesus turn on the cross and 
say, “Today you will be with me in 
Paradise”? With whom did Jesus share 
the meal of multiplied leftovers?” 

We are all loved even before we were 
conceived. Remember the incredibly 

loving line in Jeremiah: 


easy, particularly when Doubting the “Before you were born | 
we've been raised with consecrated you.” 
the phrase “As long as supply of Jesus said to us, 


you are living under my 


“Love the Lord your 


roof, you'll have to live 
by my rules.” Even God’s 
house has rules. Ten of 
them. How far to the left 
or right can we stretch 


God’s grace is 
like a sparrow 
wondering if 
the sky is 


God ... and [love] your 
neighbour as yourself.” 
The first one is easier; 
the second takes a bit of 
stretching. Quite a bit. 


them and still live under 
God’s roof? How much 
can we compro- 8 
mise on the rules 
and still be faith- 
ful to God? 

Christ is pres- 
Clige lime verly. 
Christian church. 
Yet, members 
of the congrega- 
tion take it upon 
themselves to 
measure the wor- 
shipper’s worth. The 
line of acceptance may or may not be vis- 
ible to the naked eye, but the heart knows 
who is no longer made to feel welcome in 
our church. Those of a different faith? 
Those afflicted with the disease of alco- 
holism? Those who are divorced, unem- 
ployed or gay? Those who walked away 
or who have never attended? The sinner? 
What is our fine line of acceptance? 

Does Jesus have a comfort zone? 
Maybe. Didn’t he draw a line in the 
sand? After the line was drawn, on 
which side was he standing? And who 
was beside him? 


big enough 
for it to fly in. 
— Martin 


Can we do it? Can we 
love our neighbours as 
ourselves? Will God 
give us the grace? Mar- 
tin Luther said: “Doubt- 
ing the supply of God’s 
grace 1s like a sparrow 
wondering if the sky is big enough 
for it to fly in.” 

Who is in our wills? All of our 
children? Some of our children? None of 
our children? Who is in God’s will? 
Sometimes we act as if we’ve already in- 
herited God’s kingdom and we aren’t 
about to share it. At least, for the 
moment. Until we’re ready. 

The day will come, whether we like it 
or not, when somebody, somewhere, will 
share his church or her faith with our 
children. Let’s do our best to remember 
that when we are given the opportunity 
to greet and welcome strangers into our 
church and when we make promises at 
the next baptism. Otherwise, there’s no 
telling whose hands will take up this 
responsibility. [4 


Luther 


Mary Lee Moynan, a free-lance writer, 
attends Calvin Church in North Bay, Ont. 
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Please send me information about: 
wills and bequests 
gift annuities 
life insurance 
irrevocable trusts 
gifts of property 


| would like to have a presentation on Planned Giving in my congregation / presbytery, 


Address: 


City / Cown: Province: Postal Code: 
Save! ) Telephone: ( 
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RECORDINGS 


This Land — Canada 
The word Canada (meaning village, settlement) 
is derived from the language of the Huron, 
Iroquois and Kanata people, First Nations of 
this second largest land mass on planet earth. 
Canada’s western and eastern boundaries are 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans; the most 
northerly point of land 1s Cape Columbia (83 
degrees latitude), the most southerly is Middle 
Island in Lake Erie (41 degrees latitude). 
Pulitzer Prize winner Carol Shields of Winnipeg has the heroine in her novel 
Stone Diaries describe the Canada of 1936 in these words: “A cool, clean place ... 
with a Queen and Mounties wearing red jackets and people drinking tea and speak- 
ing to one another in polite tones ... | have arrived at a healing kingdom.” A healing 

kingdom — not quite the reality of today, but neither an impossible dream. 
— Heather Johnston 


Second General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 
The General Assembly commenced 
its proceedings in Knox Church, 
Toronto, of which Rev. Dr. Topp is 
pastor, on Thursday, the eighth of 
June, at 11 o’clock a.m. The body of 
the church was reserved for the mem- 
bers of the Court, while the public 
found accommodation in the spacious 
galleries. Although a large number of 
the members did not reach the city in 
time to be present at the opening ser- 
vices, the church, which is seated for 
1200 persons, was well filled in every 
part by an audience evidently deeply impressed with the importance of the occasion. 
At the hour appointed, the retiring moderator, Rev. John Cook, D.D., of Quebec, 
ascended the pulpit, and after the usual preliminary services, preached. 
— Presbyterian Record, July 1876 


Human 
Responsibility 
He who has fixed the 
limits of our life has also 
entrusted us with the 


SRE ON. Trinidad Anniversary 
— John Calvin 1996 marks the 128th anniversary 
Jesus Talk of the arrival of the first Canadian 
Jesus did not arrive among us enunciating a set of proposi- missionary in Trinidad.... 
tions that we are to affirm. There is no point at which Jesus John Morton of Bridgewater, 
Churches says: “You need to believe four propositions about me: Nova Scotia, Canada, accom- 
Outdraw number one, | was born of a virgin; number two, Scripture panied by his wife, Sarah, and 
Football is inerrant ...’ Jesus doesn’t talk like that. Jesus never asks infant daughter, Agnes, arrived 
in the UK us to agree; he asks us to join up, to follow. He did not call after a tempestuous voyage on the 
“What other or- for cognitive assent; he asked for a life of discipleship brigantine Micmac. 
ganization in the —_ involving the whole self, not just the mind. This was his second visit, his 
UK could per- — William Willimon earlier one being four years before. 
suade more than His destination then was Barbados, 
10 per cent of the adult population to attend its events every week?” Peter on the advice of his doctor, to seek 
Brierley asks regarding the church in the United Kingdom in the new UK recovery for a throat infection. His 
Christian Handbook produced by the Christian Research Association. ship was blown off course and he 
This is a welcome change from a declining church. The next best draw landed in Trinidad. 
for regular attendance at events in the UK 1s football (soccer), and it’s not A casual visit to a sugar cane 
—_ even close to the weekly attendance figures estate gave him an insight into the 
Forever Wondering of the church. plight of the East Indian-inden- 
I am forever wondering what The number of churches or congrega- tured immigrant workers whose 
God is really thinking about | tions has remained fairly constant since numbers totalled about 20,000 
the world’s goings-on. I wish 1980 at slightly less that 50,000. Of particu- since the first arrivals in 1845... 
I could sit down with God | lar note is the fact that 1,200 new churches He advocated their cause to his — 
over a cup of tea and talk | were started between 1990 and 1994 — church on his return and later vol- 
about the state of humanity | nearly six new churches a week. The num- unteered to serve as the first mis-_ 
today. ber of denominations increased to 222 in sionary to Trinidad of the Presby- 
— Marilyn Cousins, Young 1995 from 190 in 1975. terian Church of the Lower 
Adult Representative — MARC Newsletter, March 1996 Province of British North America. _ 
at General Assembly — Source: Trinidad Guardian — 
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FOR THE RECORD 


The Homosexual Issue Returns 
to Dominate General Assembly 


nfortunately, this year’s General Assembly will be re- 
membered for its heated and passionate debate over 
whether a young man living in an openly gay relation- 
ship should be allowed to be ordained by the Presbytery of 
| Montreal. The presbytery had agreed to ordain and induct 
| Darryl Macdonald into a congregation that was prepared to call 
him. Suddenly, the Assembly no longer could talk about homo- 
_ sexuality in isolation but, instead, was called to arbitrate a real- 
life situation. 

The presentations on this issue by both sides, which spoke 
with passion and reason, were a highlight in the debates of this 
_ Assembly. While debate later degenerated into squabbling over 
points of order, it began on a high plane, indeed. 

In the end, the Assembly decisively turned down the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal’s request to ordain a practising homosexual. 
The vote was 237 to 24. I believe this reflects the feeling of our 
church. We are a church of conservative theology and liberal 
_ practice. The vast majority in our church believe the male- 

_ female relationship reflects God’s creative purpose in the world 
and, therefore, should be given a primary role and set the stan- 

_ dard for all other relationships. Homosexuality does not exhibit 
_ the same traits as heterosexuality and, therefore, does not 
conform to God’s will in the same way. 

We must quickly add, however, that while homosexuality 
may be literally disobedient, it may, in some cases, more faith- 
_ fully and practically express God’s commandment to love. 
Heterosexuality, on the other hand, while being legally obedi- 
ent may display hatred, self-centredness and the misuse of 
power. Which becomes another way of saying we have all 
sinned and come short of the glory of God. 

Sin includes more than individual, wilful disobedience. All 
of us are involved in sinful structures and conditions of life not 
of our own making. When we judge the behaviour of others, 
we must also judge our own. As the Moderator noted in her 
words of pastoral concern following the debate, “All of us 
are broken.” 

Having said that, I question the time, energy and priority 
given to the homosexual issue on the church’s agenda. 
Throughout history, church people have, from time to time, 
become preoccupied with an idea or belief. While not unimpor- 
tant, the issue of homosexuality is not of the essence of the 
faith. We do not include it in the questions asked of those be- 
coming members of the church, nor is it part of the Apostles’ 
Creed. Well-meaning members on both sides spend energy and 
| time defining their positions. Each claims biblical support. But 
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John Congram 


in the process, their ability to listen openly and attentively to 
opposing sides becomes impaired. 

Like many other denominations, we have been engaged in 
an important and long overdue debate and study on human 
sexuality. All of us have grown and learned in the process. The 
Report on Human Sexuality recognizes a process in which 
none has yet arrived. But, maybe, now, when the church has 
spoken clearly on this issue, we 
could all benefit from a mora- 
torium on a debate that has the 
potential to produce more heat 
than light. 

I believe the Assembly cor- 
rectly advised the Presbytery 
of Montreal that if it wishes to 
bring this matter before the 
church in the future, the pres- 
bytery should do so through the 
regular procedures of overture. 
Proceeding in the manner it 
did, the presbytery put “a human face” on the subject; it also 
inflicted unnecessary pain on the whole church, including a lot 
of innocent bystanders. No one could have believed that what 
the Presbytery of Montreal proposed to do had the remotest 
opportunity of succeeding unless they also believe the Detroit 
Tigers will win the World Series. Though sincere in their 
efforts, members of the Presbytery of Montreal did a disservice 
to the whole church. 

Common ground does not seem to be a reasonable possibil- 
ity at this time. If it does emerge, it will probably do so from an 
unexpected source or direction. And that sometimes happens. 
Who would have guessed, for example, that Richard Nixon 
would open the doors to Communist China? 

In the meantime, all of us can assist by refusing to treat this 
issue as one essential to faith or one that defines us as a church. 
In the first century, the primary issue was “Jesus is Lord.” It 
remains the same today. All Christians can affirm and celebrate 
this together. 
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LETTERS 


The Right to Die 

I have tried to make sense of Dr. Scott’s 
remark that cries for death mean “I want 
to talk about this” (April issue). I am try- 
ing to visualize a scenario where a per- 
son, consumed with pain, responds to 
Dr. Scott, “Oh, yes, that’s it, I feel like a 
chat about my situation.” 

He says the “lament” on his patients’ 
lips is an expression of total pain, but 
doesn’t he think the patient is also trying 
to say that he does not wish to continue 
going through pain/relief see-saws any 
more? I find it incredible that Scott inter- 
prets the lament as a “cry for life.” 

The bottom line is that no one has a 
right to withhold a person’s right to end 
his or her life while he or she still has 
some dignity, including the ability to 
function without constant dependence on 
either other people or machines. 

Sylvia Opl, 
Burlington, Ont. 


Continuity in 

Lifetime Ordination 

I am concerned Roy Wilson’s concept of 
“modernized eldership” (Letters, January 
Record) could create a lack of continuity 
in church leadership. As a health care 
professional, I work in a chaotic environ- 
ment where care is jeopardized by the 
lack of continuity of leadership. I believe 


WATSON’S WORLD 


THE BEGINNING oF 
THE ENDIS NIGH 


the same might happen in church leader- 
ship, hindering the establishment of 
caring relationships. 

I also wonder if Roy Wilson’s con- 
cerns really address the 
“who” of eldership. The 
election of an elder should 
be neither a popularity 
contest nor a political vote. 
Ordination is not a negoti- 
ated contract but a vow to 
God for a lifetime com- 
mitment to his service. 

Deb Wood, 
London, Ont. 


Part-Time Ministry? 
The May Record is packed 
with good things, includ- 
ing the editor’s column 
“Changing Attitudes to Ministry.” Wow! 
did that ever hit the nail on the head. 

I never thought I would live to see the 
day when General Assembly would seek 
applications or nominations for a three- 
quarters time job and two and a half po- 
sitions. Where has the ministry gone and 
where has “the sense of call to serve” 
gone? I guess the ministry is no longer a 
“call” but “a well-defined job”! I still 
don’t know what a half-time ministry is. 

Dill Evans, 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Revising the Anthem 
Concerning the question posed in the 
May issue (You Were Asking?) — 
“Should the national anthem find a place 
in Christian worship?” — 
I suggest that changing 
seven words in the an- 
them’s first two lines 
could make it appropriate 
for singing in churches as 
well as by non-Christians 
elsewhere. 

Since Canada is not 
the native land of several 
millions of its citizens, let 
the first line be changed 
to: “O Canada! O fair 
and favoured land!” This 
wording implies that the 
privilege we enjoy as 
Canadians is a gift from God. 

Since the wording of the second line 
(“True patriot love in all thy sons com- 
mand’) ignores more than half the popu- 
lation, change it to read: “True patriot 
love, in hope and faith, command.” 

An agreement was reached among all 
parties in 1980 “for any changes to the 
National Anthem to be dealt with by way 
of a Private Member’s bill.” If sufficient 
numbers of readers relay the above pro- 
posals to their members of Parliament, 
perhaps one member will be moved to 
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introduce legislation for making the an- 

: them more acceptable for use in worship 

_and for all Canadians. 

Walter A. Donovan, 
Saskatoon 


Communion Cards 

I found some of K. D. Carmichael’s 
reasons for believing Communion cards 
are necessary absolutely unbelievable 
(Letters, May Record). 

Our medium-sized congregation uses 
Communion cards, although session has 
discussed discontinuing their use. With 
or without Communion cards, I would 
have the same feeling and level of care 
for my district. 

Only about 60 of the 95 present at 
Communion produce their cards (the rest 
have forgotten), so it isn’t an accurate 
way of taking attendance. Discontinuing 
the use of Communion cards doesn’t 
necessarily mean less work for elders. It 
might mean more work in our ongoing 
ministry because we wouldn’t be limited 
to visiting only four times a year. 

Jean Lawrence, 
West Vancouver 


No Hard Times 

In your editorial in the March 1996 
Record, you asked the question, “How 
should churches respond to government 
cut-backs?” 

At Melville Presbyterian Church in 
Scarborough, Ontario, we have increased 
our contributions to presbytery. We have 
also increased our outreach budget by 28 
per cent from $19,500 to $25,000. 

We agree, for Melville Church, hard 
times don’t exist. 

Derek Walton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Tax Breaks Not Taxing 

I write regarding the letter from Martha 
Owen (Letters, June Record) and also the 
news item in the same issue about the 
letter sent by the Presbytery of Kingston 
to Premier Harris asking that he not 
lower taxes. In both cases, the scriptural 
injunctions to defend the poor and to do 
justice are used to support the argument 
that taxes should not be reduced, but this 
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money should fund various government 
social programs. 

Though well-intentioned, both letters 
ignore important economic realities re- 
garding the effect of high levels of taxa- 
tion, both individual and corporate, on 
the general level of prosperity in our so- 
ciety and, by extension, on our ability as 
a society and as individual Christians to 
help people in need. A recent study by 
the Fraser Institute points out Canadian 
taxation levels are now among the high- 
est in the industrialized world (higher 
than any of our five leading trading part- 
ners), and that this is having a decidedly 
negative effect on job creation. Surely, 
the best help we can offer those in need 
is to create an environment in which they 
have the opportunity to support them- 
selves by having a job. 

Blaming “corporate tax breaks” for 
government deficits is a simplistic ap- 
proach to a complex problem. Our econ- 
omy, and the businesses that propel it, 


Retire on Vancouver Island 


A 36-unit, Christian Senior Housing Develop- 
ment, consisting of spacious bungalows and 
duplexes. Enjoy the company of other Chris- 
tians and live in an architecturally designed 


home. 


must compete with other economies. 
If our businesses (including corpora- 
tions) are taxed to an extent that their re- 
turns are not competitive with those of 
other jurisdictions, investment capital 
will inevitably flow elsewhere, and the 
wealth of our nation and our ability to 
help those who truly cannot help them- 
selves will inevitably diminish. We may 
not like these realities but they are, 
nonetheless, real. 

Jesus paid taxes to both the Temple 
and the Roman authorities. He also com- 
mended the widow who gave her last 
mite to charity, pointedly contrasting her 
act of self-sacrifice with the comfortable 
(though quantitatively greater) contribu- 
tions of those who gave from their abun- 
dance. In his recent federal budget, Paul 
Martin not only “slashes jobs and trans- 
fer payments” but also increases to 50 
per cent (from 20 per cent) the amount 
each compassionate Christian can give 
from personal income to charitable 


causes. Think of the good we could do, 

and the example of God’s love we could 

set forth, if each of us took advantage of 
this tax break. 

Daniel G. Johnson, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Done! 
I enclose a clipping from a St. Thomas 
newspaper re Harry Rodney’s impending 
retirement. He influenced my life before 
I entered the ministry. During my 
holidays, I am sometimes present in a 
service conducted by Dr. Rodney. 
I would suggest that he would be a 
most fitting person to interview regard- 
ing his long-term pastorate in St. 

Thomas. 
John Brown, 
Sprucedale United Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Editor’s note: Our June Record carried 
a profile of Harry Rodney. 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD | 


n elderly gentleman takes his 
constitutional every morning. 
He strides along the road that 
runs across the bottom of the valley in 
_ the small community where we now live. 


He waves at every car that passes — 


whether he recognizes the driver or not. 

It’s a friendly gesture. And I think it’s 
characteristic of smaller communities. It 
wouldn’t happen in a big city. 

I lived and worked in Toronto for 25 
years. Occasionally, I encountered 
friends and colleagues scurrying between 
the subway station and their offices. They 
kept their eyes fixed straight ahead. They 
didn’t see me at all. But I didn’t feel hurt 
because they didn’t see anyone. In an 
overcrowded metropolis, they didn’t ex- 
pect to see anyone they knew. The world 
was populated by strangers, unknowns. 

Perhaps it’s simply a matter of expec- 
tations. You will never see what you 
don’t expect to see. I watched a car leav- 


ing Canadian Tire one day. The driver 


looked both ways. Then, he pulled out 
right in front of an oncoming motorcy- 
clist. The motorcycle 
smashed into the car’s front 
fender, and the rider somer- 
saulted across the hood, 
landing on the far side of the 
road. 

“T looked to see if there 
were any cars coming,” the 
driver protested. “I really 
did.” 

He was absolutely right 
— he looked for cars com- 
ing. There weren’t any. But 
because he wasn’t looking 
for a motorcycle coming, he 
didn’t see one. 

The bigger and more 
crowded a city becomes, the 
less likely we are to see 
someone we know. When 
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A World Without Strangers 


we encounter a thousand faces in a single 
city block, we can get tired watching for 
familiar features. So we quit looking. The 
smaller the place, the more likely we are 
to recognize the person out walking her 
dog or watering his lawn. And what’s 
more, we expect to be recognized our- 
selves. 

The difference, I’m 
told, affects the kinds of 
crimes that take place. 
Smaller places don’t nec- 
essarily have a lower 
crime rate. But the crimes 
are more likely to result 
from emotional eruption than from pre- 
meditated intent. Big cities, on the other 
hand, become casual about smash-and- 
grab, with thieves counting on melting 
unrecognizably into the crowd. 

Cities create anonymity. Years ago, 
cartoonists used to picture their charac- 
ters with a little angel on one shoulder, a 
little devil on the other. I don’t recall see- 
ing anyone do that in more than a 
decade. We don’t expect anyone to look 
over our shoulders any more 
— or if they do, we don’t 
expect them to care. 

A mere century ago, 80 
per cent of Canadians lived 
in rural communities; today, 
at least 80 per cent live in 
cities. Recently, I saw a pro- 
jection that by the year 
2010, 94 per cent of us will 
be in urban areas. 

Paul and other missionar- 
ies founded the first Christian 
churches in Mediterranean 
cities. But the communities 
they formed were often com- 
posed of the city’s social out- 
casts. The church gave them 
both worth and community. 
They were a close-knit, 


Is this why 
our churches 
have troubles 
in cities? 


Jim Taylor 


counter-culture cell within the larger city. 

In Canada, the church has historically 
had more success in small towns and 
rural areas than in the big cities. Down- 
town cores, particularly, have been hard 
on traditional mainline congregations. 
It’s hard to create a caring community 
out of members who com- 
mute together for worship 
services, but little else. 

Where urban churches 
have been successful, they 
have done it by forming a 
small, relatively intimate 
community within the vast 
impersonality of the city. Where they 
have failed, it’s because those communi- 
ties exist for only a few hours each week. 

Does that kind of human experience 
lead us to think we can be anonymous to 
God, too? 

If we refrain from doing certain 
things because people would know about 
them, we would certainly also expect 
God to know about them. But what if we 
start to believe we can get away with 
something, undetected, unknown? For an 
urban mentality, that’s not a problem. If 
our daily experience says no one knows 
us, no one cares about us, no one keeps 
track of us, we’re likely to extend that 
perception to God. So we don’t expect to 
have a guardian angel sitting on our 
shoulders. We don’t listen for a “still 
small voice” that whispers in our ear. We 
don’t look for God walking beside us. 

The problem is not God but our ex- 
pectations. If we don’t expect to find God 
present in our urban busy-ness, we won’t. 

Maybe a small start is to begin smil- 
ing at strangers as if we knew them. 
And, maybe, we’ll see the face of God 
there, too. 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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| UNCOMMON LECTIONARY | 
Wrestling That's for Real 


10th Sunday After Pentecost — August 4 
Genesis 32:22-31; Psalm 17:1-7, 15; 
Romans 9:1-5; Matthew 14:13-21 


T= child was drawing in church 
school. “What are you drawing?” 
asked a teacher. 

“God,” said the child. 

“But no one knows what God looks 
like,” countered the adult. 

“They will when they see my 
picture!” 

We have a few pictures of God today. 
The usual one comes from the psalmist: 
“As for me, I shall behold your face in 
righteousness; when I awake I shall be 
satisfied, beholding your likeness” 
(Psalm 17:15). It is a righteous God as 
seen by righteous people. 

Then, there is the one Jacob drew at 
river Jabbok. Remember the story behind 
the story. Jacob stole his brother’s 
birthright and fled. In a far country, he 
lived by his wits rather than his morals. 
He ripped off friends and family alike. 
Now, he was coming home. Home was 
where the heart was; but, in this case, 
home was where the hurt was, too. 
Across the river was the Promised Land, 
Jacob’s land. In between was Jabbok, and 
in between might be a righteous God. 

“And a man wrestled with him until 
daybreak” (Genesis 32:24). Let’s not 
pretend this was wrestling with con- 
science or struggling with doubt. It was 
no two out of three falls for Jacob’s char- 
acter; it was surviving to see morning. 

That and the promise. It was through 
Jacob that God meant to make Abra- 
ham’s descendants as the stars of the 
sky and the sands of the sea. Through 
Jacob, all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed. That is, if Jacob lived to 
see dawn. 

What is Jabbok? It is where we can 
lose it. It’s the attack we didn’t expect 
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and the struggle to keep something pre- 
cious — something like life, a marriage, 
a future. It’s fighting for it because there 
is no other choice. 

Jabbok is also someone clinging to it 
all and refusing to let go. Jacob says: “I 
will not let you go, unless 
you bless me!” (verse 26). 
Strange that out of dark- 
ness we ask a blessing! 
Maybe this story lets us 
say we have our own Jab- 
boks. Maybe it says that, 
as God’s people, we will. 

At dawn, first light re- 
veals a crippled man and 
a trapped victor (verse 
26). Who was the adver- 
sary? It was someone 
who blessed and who 
would not leave a name 
— a victor who gave 
away the victory. 

Blessing is the out- 
come of battle, though a 
strange blessing it is. “You shall no 
longer be called Jacob [the “supplanter’’], 
but Israel, for you have striven with God 
and with humans, and have prevailed” 
(verse 28). 

Israel is easy: the name of the bless- 
ing and the promise. But striven with 
God! How do you win in a contest with 
the Most High? There is only one way 
and it is what makes this strange tale 
good news. Here’s the clue. The one 
who is the victor and the one who brings 
home the victory are not the same. Jacob 
won the battle of Jabbok not because he 
was the stronger but because dawn 
scattered Jabbok (the word means 
“wrestling”) — and illumined Peniel. 
That word means the “face of God” 
(verse 30). Maybe meeting one’s match 
also can mean meeting one’s God. 

The truth about Jabbok is Peniel. The 


God gives us 
the victory. 
We do 
not win 
blessing 
from God — 
we only 
receive it 


Michael Farris 


clue to “wrestling” is the “face of God.” — 
God gives us the victory. We do not win 
blessing from God — we only receive — 
it. And the most mysterious secret of 
all, we understand only after: that Jabbok 
of the night and Peniel of the day were 
the very same place all 
along. 

Why does God plant 
the seeds of blessing in 
the soil of human strug- 
gle? Who knows? Maybe 
the comfort of the idea is 
that God can and God 
does. Is anything truly 
wonderful born without 
struggle or pain? Are a_ 
child and the promise so 
different? Labour and 
struggle are what make © 
new life. Can light dawn 
except in darkness? 
Maybe God’s face is like 
a Rembrandt painting — 
only seen in power and 
majesty in the setting of deep shades and 
dark shadows. 

Then, again, the mystery should not 
surprise us. For we have also striven with — 
God — and prevailed. One other day, the 
shadows witnessed the struggle of God 
with humankind. The sky turned black as 
night and the face of God was lost in the 
darkness of the sixth hour. Golgotha was 
the name of that Jabbok. It announced 
that mere men and women had striven 
with God and prevailed. But Easter’s 
dawn proclaimed it to be a victory of 
Grace. ) 

The magnificent defeat of God meant 
victory for the undeserving — for every 
last Jacob of us. 3 


Michael Farris is minister of First Church » 
Winnipeg and webmaster of PCCWeb- — 
http://www.presbycan.ca. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY II 


My dear editor: 


_ Summer is more or less upon us. 
‘Spring was discovered in a frantic Can- 
adian Meteorological Services search, 
‘but too late to help much this year. (It 
-was found in a dusty file cabinet, 
‘wrapped in papers marked “DND. So- 
‘malia: You didn’t see these!’’) 

With summer comes the season of 
pulpit supply, on which I have meditated 
before. But it seems to me that I could be 
of service to your readers, both those 
who commit pulpit supply and those who 
endure it, by warning them of a particu- 
lar danger. It lurks in the worship service 
the year round, but becomes especially 
dangerous in combination with a strange 
person at the front and the bedraggled 
bevy of miniature members otherwise 
known as “‘the children.” I speak of the 
dreaded “Children’s Story.” It usually 
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follows the less dreaded but almost en- 
tirely useless “Children’s Hymn” under 
the cover of which the children make for 
the minister’s feet, or some other place 
of immediate proximity. The words usu- 
ally describe some late Victorian picture 
of childhood and the tune often drips 
with the kind of sweetness that means it 
will never crack the schoolyard Top Ten. 
The danger is special in summer with 
pulpit supply. (The regular minister, over 
time, develops an idea of who among the 
little ones might say what.) 
I have heard, seen and 
delivered a few disastrous 
children’s stories myself. 
Others have been passed 
on to me by those who 
savour such things. Even 
hoary old favourites of 
the kind told by Noah 
to amuse the kids 
because they 
couldn’t play outside are fraught 
with peril. 

I have seen a burly nine- 
year-old, instantly and without 
batting an eye, snap in twain 
the bundle of sticks tied to- 
gether to demonstrate that 
“None of us is as strong by 
ourselves as we are all to- 
gether.” (Mussolini liked that 

one — check the references.) 
I have seen the famous 
three-peanuts-in-a-bag 
mystery misfire. 
“Now, children, I 
am going to show 
= you something 
Va you have never 
4 seen before, then 
you will never see it 
again.” Peanuts — not the 
unshelled kind — are removed from 
the bag, cracked open, then eaten. (I 
am not sure what the point was either.) 
In this case, the peanuts must have 
been as old as the story. The 
kids didn’t see them again 
because the minister had a tis- 
sue into which he spit, but 


the momentum was definitely lost. 

I have watched a Father’s Day chil- 
dren’s story begin with: “Now, children, 
what do daddys do? We all know what 
mommys do. What do daddys do?” Si- 
lence. More ministerial pleading. Finally, 
one little boy exclaimed somewhat dis- 
gustedly: “NOTHIN’!” (The boy’s father 
was the minister.) 

Another story enthralled children and 
parents alike. It was conceived to illus- 
trate the “whole armour of God” 
metaphor in Ephesians 6. The guest stu- 

vse dent minister removed an 
article of clothing to cor- 
respond with “the belt of 
truth,” “the breastplate of 
righteousness,” etc., until 
he stood in his bathing 
suit. (It was summer.) I 
remember the ladies fan- 
ning themselves with the 
bulletins. He got dressed 
again for the rest of the service. 

The most catastrophic in overall ef- 
fect involved a cherubic little girl of 
about four or five. The minister asked the 
munchkins to think of “happy thoughts” 
and moved from each to each with her 
hand-held microphone, smiling mater- 
nally, getting samples of such. The ex- 
pected replies — “Going fishing with my 
dad,” “Summer holidays,” “Visiting my 
grandma” — were duly noted and ap- 
proved. Then, she came to the little girl 
who solemnly replied to “And have you 
got a happy thought?” with “I’m preg- 
nant.” She was too young to be other 
than sincere and was offended by the 
gasps and giggles she heard behind her. 
Before the startled minister could go 
from blanch to blush, the child insisted: 
“That IS SO a happy thought! Mommy 
told my dad this morning that she 
thought she was pregnant and my dad 
said, ‘Oh boy, that’s a happy thought!’” 


Yours for tip-toeing through the tiny tots, 


eg nt EC 
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Great-Grandpa Charlie's Challenge: 
Enough Already 


David Webber 


think-tank in the April Record. Then, 

I read a copy of the think-tank report. 
Last night, I had a dream about Great- 
Grandpa Charlie. This often happens 
when I feel troubled about the church. 

I never knew Great-Grandpa Charlie, 
but I wish I had. He was an ordained 
Methodist circuit preacher at the turn of 
the century. For much of his early min- 
istry, he wandered up and down the 
rugged coastline of British Columbia 
taking the Church of Jesus Christ to iso- 
lated logging, mining and fishing camps 
and to bands of Native Peoples dotting 
the coastline. 

The treacherous Pacific Ocean pro- 
vided his only method of travel. The 
mission ship, The Udahl, became his 
home. Native People called him The- 
Reverend-Charlie-on-the-Sunday-Come- 
to-Jesus-Boat. More than once, he nearly 
went to Jesus prematurely in The Udahl 
which wasn’t much more than a glorified 
row-boat. In 1908, it sank off Queen 
Charlotte Sound, Great-Grandpa Charlie 
escaping with only his mouth organ. 

Charlie and Captain William Oliver 
lived on an island for three months, 
guests of some benevolent Native 
People. After search parties found them, 
they procured another mission boat, The 
Homespun. Before year’s end, Charlie 
and Captain William Oliver were back 
on the treacherous sea. 

I have Great-Grandpa Charlie’s diary 
from the last year he spent on the coastal 
mission. April 14th, 1910, provides a 
typical entry: 

Left Port Simpson for Portland Canal 

.. ran for about 4 hours ... storm met us 
so we had to run for shelter ... ran about 
10 miles into Williams Bay ... storm 
blew water off the high waves like dust 
... weighed anchor 1:30 PM for Hamil- 
ton’s Cannery in Dogfish Bay ... intend- 


WZ, 


| read Kathy Cawsey’s article on the 


ed anchoring there but at 9 PM had to 
get out from there ... too rough ... ran to 
Tombstone Bay through blinding snow 
storm ... anchored about 1:00 AM. 

Great-Grandfather’s diary is full of 
descriptions like this. As I read it, I won- 
dered what would make a man and his 
spouse, living comfort- 
ably in Victorian Eng- 
land, uproot their family 
and, in middle age, move 
to the wilderness of Cape 
Scott, British Columbia. 
What motivates a person 
to bounce up and down 
the treacherous coast of 
British Columbia all year 
long, visiting a few Na- 
tive villages, logging 
camps, fish canneries and 
mining towns to sing and say a few 
things about Jesus? Was it a sense of 
adventure or was he simply a fool? 

I take personal comfort that my 
Methodist great-grandfather was not 
alone. Christ’s Church had, in all of its 
denominational expressions, multitudes 
of men and women doing similar kinds 
of mission work at much personal risk 
and cost. Presbyterian James Robertson, 
our first missions superintendent at the 
turn of the century, sent missionaries 
across the Western Canadian frontier, 
bringing Christ and his Church to rural 
homes, in barns half built, in community 
halls and in camp tents. 

Robertson’s biographer, Charles Gor- 
don, tells how Robertson rode into a 
prairie town one Saturday night. Being 
determined to hold a worship service on 
the following morning, Robertson asked 
if the local hotel owner would be kind 
enough to procure a suitable place for 
worship. The hotel owner agreed. The 
following morning, Robertson showed 
up at the bar and found men still enthusi- 
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astically imbibing. He asked the hotel 
owner, now tending the bar, if he had 
found a suitable place for Sunday wor- 
ship. With a wink to his inebriated 
patrons, the bar tender replied: “Sure 
thing, pard. Here is your congregation. 


ee a up behind the bar and let fly. 


God knows they need it.” 

Robertson responded 
without hesitation. To a 
chorus of jeers, he led 
them in singing a hymn. 
After his sermon, there 
was a chorus of pleas for 
a full-time missionary. 
One was sent, forthwith. 

What motivated James 
Robertson to leave the 
safety and comforts of ur- 
ban Ontario to preach ser- 
mons in smoky, smelly bars across Can- 
ada’s frontier at the turn of the century? 

What is the point of this nostalgia? 
Many of us have been taught that what 
the church did at the turn of the century 
was driven by faulty theology which 
equated the church with the Kingdom of 
God. What the church did at the turn of 
the century, we are told, was imperialis- 
tic and sociologically detrimental, partic- 
ularly to Native Peoples. We should 
discount the church of this age of mis- 
sionary zeal. Perhaps we should. But, I 
still find myself haunted by the likes of 
Great-Grandpa Charlie. 

From reading and pondering Great- 
Grandpa’s diary, I suspect what motiv- 
ated him and others like him was a con- 
viction that the gospel of Christ was the 
most important thing in the world. They 
believed faith in Christ had the power to 
bring healing and wholeness and salva- 
tion and justice. They believed they had 
a mission in life — a mission to share 
Christ with the world at all costs. Some- 
times, they erred in carrying out their 
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mission. That is the cost of being human. 
But they were right-on when it came to 
motivation and focus — Christ for the 
world. 
| Many Presbyterians don’t believe this 
Jesus stuff any more. Somehow, we have 
lost our Christocentric motivation and 
our focus on the world. Instead, we are 
motivated by a fear of institutional failure 
and have adopted tinkering with church 
structure as our focus and mission. 

On behalf of Great-Grandpa Charlie 
and our mission-minded forebears now 
silenced with the passage of time, and as 
a present-day missionary who desperate- 
_ly needs the support of the whole church 
in order to maintain my motivation and 

focus, I want to say this: Resist the temp- 
tation of trying to save our beloved insti- 
tution through wasting our resources 
fiddling with its structures or polity and, 
instead, focus all of our time and energy 
on knowing Christ personally and 
corporately, spending the life and re- 
sources of the church in bearing Christ 
to the world in word and action. 

Great-Grandpa Charlie might have 
said it like this: “Enough already. Get on 
with being people of God.” Sociologists 
like Reginald Bibby say people every- 
where are parched for spiritual direction 
and truth. They should be our focus, not 
ourselves. God calls us to bear living 
water, not thirst for institutional restruc- 
turing and survival. 

After going through several restruc- 
turing processes in government institu- 
tions, post-secondary educational institu- 
tions and business institutions where I 
have worked, I have learned a hard les- 
son. If the mission focus of any institu- 
tion is right and if the people within the 
institutional structure are committed to 
that focus and motivated by it, they will 
make any institutional structure work 
well. If focus and motivation are miss- 
ing, it does not matter how neat and new 
the management flow-chart looks, the in- 
stitution will be ineffectual. It is not insti- 
tutional structure or polity but the focus 
and motivation of the people within the 
institution which are the keys to accom- 
plishing a mission. 8 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry 
in the Cariboo District of British Columbia. 
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Tamiko 
Corbett 
shares her 
convictions 
about 
ministry, 
evangelism 
and 
accommo- 
dating 
minorities 
within 

the church 
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Tf AMITK (Nakamura) Corbett 

was a young teacher 
when she became a Christian. When she broke 
the news to her Buddhist father, he exploded 
and said he wanted her out of his house. At the 
time, she did not fully understand his reaction. 
She does now. 

Tamiko’s grandfather had lived through the 
Vancouver race riots directed against Orientals 
in 1907. Rioters marched through Chinatown 
smashing store windows. Christian clergy de- 
clared that British Columbia had been given by 
God to the white people and, therefore, they 
were constrained to speak out against Orien- 
tal immigration. A Presbyterian minister 
worried that, if immigration continued, 
one of those “brown people” might even- 
tually occupy his pulpit. 

In the years leading up to the Second 
World War, Tamiko recalls being centred out at school and made to 
feel unwelcome. One teacher announced she was shocked to discover 
a Buddhist temple in Vancouver and insisted all those who attended it 
stand before the class. Tamiko remembers being called names and 
chased home from school. 


by John 
Congram 
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Top: Tamiko with her family in 1943 in 
Sandon, a ghost town in British Columbia. 


Right: Tamiko Nakamura at a group 
dynamics seminar in Japan, 1962. 


And, then, in 1942, her whole family 
was relocated from Vancouver to a ghost 
town called Sandon. Along with other 
families, they were lodged in an aban- 
doned hotel called The Palace. They 
were forced to relinquish their florist 
business in Vancouver and rent their 
home, storing all their valuables in one 
room. Later, without their permission, 
the government sold these as well. 

Prior to their relocation, Tamiko’s 
father had already been sent to road 
camp where he worked on building roads 
through the Rockies. Tamiko’s mother 
contracted tuberculosis in 1939 and was 
in a sanatorium in Vancouver. A few 


Tamiko with her husband, Don, in 1984. 
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years later, she was trans- 
ferred to a sanatorium in 
New Denver, 10 miles 
from Sandon. Eventually, 
the family was reunited in 
New Denver. 

Although her parents 
never talked much about 
these experiences, she un- 
derstands her father’s re- 
action to her conversion. 
To him, it meant giving 
in to the enemy. She also 
appreciates her grand- 


mother’s reaction. “It’s fine for you,” her 
grandmother said, “but don’t you ever 
preach to me.” Given their experiences, 
Tamiko now considers it a miracle that 
any Canadian of Japanese origin ever be- 
came a Christian. 

Tamiko remembers these experiences 
mostly in terms of the injustice of the sit- 
uation and wondering “Why did I have 
to be born Japanese?” She can now 
thank God for these experiences which, 
she says, help her understand how other 
disadvantaged people, like Native Can- 
adians and new immi- 
grants, feel. When her late 
husband, Don Corbett, be- 
came principal of Knox 
College, the first group of 
students invited to their 
home were the Korean- 
speaking students. She be- 
lieves minorities, like 
Koreans, have a special 
mission to the majority, re- 
minding us that all people 
are equal in God’s sight. 
“There is an arrogance 
among some Anglos,” she 


says, “that assumes because minorities 
don’t speak up they have nothing worth- 
while to contribute.” 

Tamiko became a Christian through 
what she describes as “friendship evan- 
gelism.” Before she met Barbara Corbett, 
a teacher like herself, she thought of 
Christianity as judgemental. But Barbara 
accepted her. In fact, the whole Corbett 
family took her in and treated her with 
kindness. “Even before I believed,” she 
says, “I was included.” 

The experience of her own conver- 
sion influences how she views evangel- 
ism. For Tamiko, 
the best evangel- 
ism is “love in- 
carnated” (lived 
out) in real life. 
Although she be- 
lieves “the good 
news in Jesus 
Christ is the an- 
swer to our most 
basic needs,” that 
should not pre- 
vent Christians 
from being re- 
spectful of fol- 
lowers of other religions. “We can assert 
what we believe,” Tamiko declares, 
“without tearing down other religions. 
Sometimes we talk too much about my 
church or your church and forget it’s 
Christ’s Church.” 

After becoming a Christian, Tamiko 
visited her minister, Murdo Nicholson, at 
Fairview Presbyterian Church in Van- 
couver. She told him she needed to study 
the Bible, and he directed her to Ewart 
College. Today, Tamiko laments the 
demise of the diaconal order. Her de- 
cision not to go forward for ordination 
when this was offered to members of the 
diaconal order is, in part, her way of 
making a statement on this subject. For 
Tamiko, the diaconal order kept alive the 
idea of ministry as servanthood. She 
worries the demise of the order is one 
more step toward a hierarchical church 
structure in which the minister is viewed 
apart from the people. “We glibly talk 
about the priesthood of all believers,” 
she says, “but, in most cases, we leave 
the decisions and ministry to the min- 
ister. I would like to see fewer people 
going to theological college to be 
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| comes in unexpected places. 


_ I paused outside the front 
door of the Hall to watch life 
__ pass by on Queen Street West. 


_ Young “punkers” strolled 

by with their leather, chain- 
covered jackets and spiked, 
dyed hair. The homeless 


Business people made their 
way to and from the trendy 
restaurants and cappuccino 
bars. Traffic — from Roll 
Royces to rusting dump 
trucks — moved relentlessly 
by. Sirens wailing, the rum- 
bling of streetcars, calling 
voices and loud motorcycles 
continued the unending 
cacophony of the city. 


Bias aca 


Peace flooded my soul as I 
reflected that God is present, 
no matter how tough it get 
And God has called my 
friends and me to serve here. 


= 
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If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
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since 19]3 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


adults wandered uncertainly | 
or sat here and there on curbs. | 


ad 
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ordained,” she adds, “but more people 
studying theology.” Her goal for worship 
would not be to have more lay preachers 
but to have clergy and laity acting in 
concert rather than having a performance 
by the clergy. 

After graduating from Ewart College, 
Tamiko became presbytery deaconess in 
Westminster Presbytery, British Colum- 
bia. But after two years, she asked the 
Women’s Missionary Society if she 
could help the mission in Japan if she 
went there to study. This was an effort to 
make sense of her roots. After three 
years in Japan, she returned to Canada 
and served in various positions with the 
Women’s Missionary Society before re- 
turning to teach high school in Chilli- 
wack, British Columbia, for seven years. 
Here, she was elected an elder in the 
local congregation. Today, she continues 
to serve as an elder in her present con- 
gregation, Calvin, in Toronto. In 1977, 
she married Donald Corbett while he 
was minister at Victoria-Royce Church 
in Toronto. Soon after, Don was called to 
Rosedale Church in Toronto. 

In June of this year, Tamiko complet- 
ed three and one-half years as executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society (WMS). Under her leadership, 
the WMS has been reviewing its man- 
date and future directions. Although the 
future is not yet clear, Tamiko is encour- 
aged by the openness to the future she 
finds among WMS members. “When the 
institution ceases to serve Christ,” she 
says, “we must be open to change.” 

Before coming to the WMS, Tamiko 
served with Don in St. Andrew’s, Que- 
bec City. After his death, she continued 
to minister there for an additional year. 
Tamiko says that even before living in 
Quebec she felt that having Quebec 
made Canada special. A visit many years 
ago to Paraguay where both Spanish and 
the native language are recognized as 
official languages impressed her. She 
wishes every Canadian could be bilin- 
gual or, at least, able to communicate in 
a second language. Accommodating an- 
other language, she believes, makes us 
less arrogant. 

Tamiko looks forward to her modera- 
torial year with expectation but also with 
trepidation. “I have always tried,” she 
says, “to be open to the Spirit’s leading 


regarding my own life.” The fact that the 
church has been called to face large and 
difficult questions should not, she be- 


lieves, be seen as a problem but as a sign — 


of hope for the church. But if we are to 


deal successfully with these issues, she | 


“Most things in my life,” Tamiko ex- 


| 
: 
says, we must become more respectful of — 
our theological differences and recognize — 
that we need each other. 


plains, “I didn’t choose. They simply ) 
came to me.” When she became a Chris- — 


tian, she told her father: “There was 
nothing I could do about it. I didn’t 
choose to be a Christian.” 

Becoming Moderator was another 
one of those events. Tamiko had hoped 
to retire in June, sell her condominium in 
Toronto and build a home for her mother 
and herself in Vancouver. But those 
plans will have to be put on hold for a 
while. Tamiko understands. It fits into 
what she believes about always being 
open to God and his direction for the 
future. 9 
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To Pray Without Ceasing 


You must learn to give praise 
while scratching your nose, 
sense your healing 

despite bathing the dog, 
discern the Spirit’s presence 
though gargling for a cold. 


You must find divine mystery 

in a pile of unwashed socks, 
discover authentic holiness 

while clipping your nails, 

find faith at the edge of faith, 

see mystery where others find dust. 


Avoid those who offer praise 

and lush meditations, 

but never cash, and those for whom 
prayer is a kind of mint taken 

to sweeten the sour spots 

in our stained and broken souls. 


You must seek the sumptuous paths 

of Eden, the safe valleys of Paradise, 

but learn to pitch your tent 

on the windy hill of the skull. 

Remember: the God who hears our 
prayers y 

is also carried in them. 
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uel dommage! Here 
and now, I mean. 
| We're a prov- 
‘ince not so much in cri- 
sis as in love with 
crises, a “politique de 
crise.” The aim of Bill 
101, the French Lan- 
guage Charter enacted in 
1977, was “francization” 
— to make French the 
“normal and everyday lan- 
guage of work, instruction, com- 
munication, commerce and 
business.” That aim has been 
achieved in substance: 88 per 
cent of all Quebecers work 
in French, two-thirds of 
managers are French, and 
“the historic link between 
francophone workers and low 
income is gone” — according 
to the Legault-Plourde report on the sta- 
tus of French, March 1996. But the report 
hinted at something new: “francopho- 
nization.” English should not only be in- 
visible but inaudible among us. 

Antoine Dumas is a Quebec artist and 
convinced federalist. He has captured 
our national dilemma in several canvas- 
es. Eaux troublés (Troubled Waters, 
1990) shows a canoe with British and 
French captains at either end, half the 
oarsmen facing one way and half the 
other. Another from 1990, New Que- 
becer, casts the modern Canadien as 
Atlas holding up the world. And one en- 
titled Bilingual Bonus (1981) under- 
scores the availability of literature in 
both our official languages. Too often, 
we miss such “bonus” in our wrangling 
and mutual enmity. Everyone should 
know Frank R. Scott’s marvellous poem 
“Bonne Entente” on “the advantages of 
living with two cultures,” such as finding 
a notice in an office building: “This elev- 
ator will not run on Ascension Day.” 
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BY JOSEPH 
a ae problem. Language has be- 


come so loaded with national- 
istic symbols that the continued exis- 
tence of English is seen as a threat to 


Bilingualism is banned, 
but we operate in a kind of 
Franglais (or “Frenglish’’). 
We pass by the boulangerie 

for a baguette, the dépan- 
neur for poutine or the 
quincaillerie for “les tacks.” 
We shop at La Baie or Club 
Price. We take the Métro or 
drive the autoroute. Our 
youth attend CEGEP (Col- 
lége d’enseignment général et 
professionnel), perhaps arranging to 
meet on “le week-end” at the Mai- 
son du Steak House. We know 
how to pronounce St-Joachim 
and Ste-Hyacinthe, not to 
mention Royal LePage. 

But such charming provin- 

cialism misses the essential 


Quebec integrity and am- 
bition. A sinister example 
was the banning of mat- 
zoh packages just before 
Passover because the la- 
bels were in English only. 
Montreal is especially 
vulnerable (distinctly dis- 
tinct?), existing in tension 
with Quebec City, to 
whom our multicultural 
populace constitutes a 
challenge to old-stock 
(pure laine) Québécoises. 

The St-Jean-Baptiste Society chose as 
its theme for this year’s June 24 parade 
“Quebec, I’ve always loved you” (sim- 
ilar to our new city slogan, “Montréal, 
c’est toi ma ville!”). But it forbade 
marchers to wear “foreign” costumes — 
it has been customary for our many 
ethnic communities to appear in colour- 
ful robes, saris, even kilts. Premier 


Enjoying the 
advantages — 
distinct society 
— bilingual, — 
‘multicultural, 
confused and > 
often absurd — 


Bouchard has stated, ““We are not a state 
which favours multiculturalism.” 

In hearings by a parliamentary com- 
mittee in May, Warren Allmand (Liberal 
MP) charged that Quebec’s “petty little 
language police” are destroying the insti- 
tutions of Montreal anglophones. He 
noted the bizarre case of spies reporting 
on apostrophes on signs: “If it was Joe’s 
Bistro, it wasn’t French enough.” Offi- 
cial languages commissioner Victor 
Goldbloom agreed: “It is not a question 
of the future of the English language but 
a question of the future of the English- 
speaking community of Quebec.” 

Ironically, the former Liberal govern- 
ment allowed bilingual signs provided 
that French predominates. Some anglo- 
phones, tired of the constant hassle, are e1i- 
ther moving westward, thus depleting the 
ranks of those voting Non in referendums, 
or growing militant, picketing West Island 
shops that cater chiefly to anglophones 
but maintain unilingual French signs. 
Some have responded by 
putting up token bilingual 
signs inside their stores. 
Whichever way one moves, 
of course, there is the threat 
of backlash. Hard-line sov- 
ereigntists want an even 
stiffer Bill 101. 

Premier Bouchard is 
equally caught in this de- 
bate, and we await devel- 
opments. (We hardly need 
stress tests any more; living 
here is evidence enough 
that we’re survivors). Meanwhile, we en- 
joy the advantages of living in a distinct 
society — bilingual, multicultural, con- 
fused and often absurd. Un hot-dog, any- 
one? Oui, avec ketchup, s.v.p. LY 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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What Keeps Me | 
Coming Back 


ike a Pied Piper, I lead a 
string of 10 children out of the sanctuary 
and down to the “story room.” They’ ve 
just finished a rousing rendition of “I’ve 
got the joy, joy, joy” and “Stand up and 
shout it.” They should be ready to settle 
down to story-time. I know I am. 

I’ve lost track of how many years I’ve 
taught vacation church school, but the re- 
sults are still the same — utter exhaus- 
tion balanced by moments of delight and 
sheer ecstasy. 

In the story room, my class sits ex- 
pectantly on small chairs. Together, they 
reach into imaginary pockets for imagin- 
ary keys. With tiny fingers, they pretend 
to lock up their mouths, then they sit and 
listen. It’s an easy task. Our Bible story- 
teller is an expert. I find myself listening 
as intently as they do. 
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Bathroom-break, then a drink and 
snacks. When asked what part of vaca- 
tion church school they like best, the chil- 
dren often say refreshment 
time is their favourite — 
must be the home-baked 
cookies! I sit with a hot 
cup of tea, watching my 
group out of the corner of 
my eye. Sure enough, a 
paper cup overturns and a 
mop-up job is necessary. 

Games are often a 
walk down memory lane for me. It may 
be called “Duck-Goose,” but we used to 
sing “I wrote a letter to my love and on 
the way she dropped it.” The idea and 
the fun are still the same. 

All classes are together for closing 
prayer and singing. My seven-year-olds 


by Patricia Schneider 


settle down a bit as they see older kids 
around. Needless to say, the older ones 
show off more but they are patient as we 
sing some action songs for 
the little ones. When it’s 
time for our prayer-song, 
the children become quiet 
immediately. We sing 
“Beautiful, beautiful, Jesus 
is beautiful.” As their 
young voices continue, 
“carefully touching me, 
causing my eyes to see,” 
each small soul seems, for a moment, 
touched and blessed by God’s Spirit. 

Within minutes, the mood has 
changed. Fifty sets of sneakers streak 
toward the sanctuary door. The room 
empties swiftly. I pick up forgotten name 
tags and switch off the lights. 

As I drive away, my 
head is full of faces and 
events of the day. It has 
been a good week. My 
radio is silent, but I real- 
ize music fills the car. I 
have been singing the 
morning’s songs. I finish 
with “Beautiful, beauti- 
ful” and see again those 
tiny heads bowed to- 
gether. Memories like 
these keep me coming 
back year after year to 
teach vacation church 
school. 


Patricia Schneider is an 
elder in Forbes Church, 
Grande Prairie, Alberta. 
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In the Name ot Jesus 


by Glenn Cooper 


v 


*m having such a good Friday evening story- 


time. Everything’s just 200 Presbyterians deepen their spiritual life teller Daphne Dumont of 


great!” Those words from Charlottetown was obviously 


one aad a ra — and have a good time doing it ee ia Mae 
gress in Sackville, ian. She described how she 
New Brunswick, seemed to connects her Christian faith 


sum up the feelings of all who were in- MacLean, minister of First Church, with her work as a lawyer. From time to 
volved in the weekend event that started Pictou, Nova Scotia, and her spouse, time, she participates on CBC-Radio’s 
Friday, May 31. Glenn Cooper, a national staffmember of | Morningside hosted by Peter Gzowski. 
Gathering in the scenic Maritime The Presbyterian Church in The cheerful mood of 
town at Mount Allison University, the congress was reflect- 
more than 200 del- ed in the sunshine and 
egates were unre- gentle breezes of Satur- 
servedly enthusias- day and Sunday. Bible 
tic about theme studies were led by Jean 
speaker Stanley Morris, minister of Var- 
Walters, minister of sity Acres Church, Cal- 
Rosedale Church, gary, and her father, J. 
Toronto. He devel- J. Harrold Morris of 
oped the theme “In Toronto, Moderator of 
the Name of Jesus” the 1989 General As- 
in two addresses on sembly in Montreal. 
Friday and Saturday, How do you lead 
and in two homilies at Bible study for 219 
Sunday morning and people? One member 
evening worship. Par- of the Morris team 
ticipants spoke with Early morning worship read a verse of the Scripture selection be- 


kville, New Brunswick. 


at Congress 96, Waterfowl Park, Sac 


appreciation for his in- Canada. Worship involved enthusias- ing discussed while members of the 
telligence, wit and theological insight. tic congregational participation in gathering followed in their Bibles. Then 

Congress began on a rainy Friday _ prayers, responsive readings and singing the other Morris reflected on the reading, 
evening with worship led by Iona accompanied by either piano or guitar. giving historical and theological back- 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR MINISTERIAL CANDIDATES 


at 


Presbyterian College, Montreal, 


for the 1996-97 
academic session. 


The Alison Endowment Fund 


Entrance Scholarship 
for a woman candidate 
for ordained ministry 


(The scholarship will take into 


account contribution to 


church life and economic need 
as well as academic abilities.) 


The John R. McCallum 
Memorial Scholarship 


Application deadline: 
August 15, 1996 (for 1996-97) 


For information, write to: 
Principal William Klempa 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, QC H38A 2A8 


RESIDENCE 1996-97 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
MONTREAL 


ground as well 
as suggestions 
designed to 
trigger further 
reflection by 
participants. 
Saturday and 
Sunday included 
workshops on 
such topics as 
Deepening Your 
Spiritual Life, 
Surfing the Inter- 
net Presbyterian- 
Style, Dealing with 
Sexual Abuse, and 
Reforming the So- 
cial Fabric. Some 
free time in the afternoons allowed par- 
ticipants to rest or to enjoy the sights and 
sites of interest in that part of Atlantic 
Canada. 

Forty-seven participants were young 
people. Their enthusiasm was displayed 
in the words of one: “I don’t think con- 
gress was planned specifically for youth, 
but we’re sure having a ball!” 

The second story-teller, Sheldon 
MacKenzie, spoke on Saturday of the 
profound effect a congress he attended in 
Montreal in the mid-1950s had on him. 
From that pivotal time, he took listeners 
back to his childhood, 

then forward to his life 
as a minister and as a 
professor at Memorial 


Sheldon MacKenz! 
Congress banquet. 


e, story-teller, at 


from Sackville called The 
Minstrels and Celtic Aire, © 
a harp and vocal duo spe- 
cializing in traditional — 
Celtic music. One re- 
viewer described Celtic 
Aire as having the abil- 
ity to transport listeners 
“to a mist-shrouded 
loch, deep in the green 
Scottish countryside.” 
The other story- 
teller was Winston 
Dykeman, a New 

Brunswick medical 

doctor. He spoke of 

the relationship be- 
tween his faith and his work. 

About half the congress participants 
were from Atlantic Canada and half from 
the rest of Canada, all the way to British 
Columbia. One delegate, anticipating 
also being a commissioner at General 
Assembly a few days after congress, said 
at the end of the Sackville event: “It’s a 
good thing I live alone. I'll be so Presby- 
terian after these two weeks I won’t be 
fit to live with!” Y 


Glenn Cooper is associate secretary, 
Resource Production and Communication, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


University and Queen’s 
Theological College in 
St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. MacKenzie is 
popular as both a 
preacher and a speaker, 
but even people who 
have known him for 
decades said he let 

them into a private and 

personal place in his 

life they had never 

seen before. 

After the Saturday 
banquet, a Ceilidh 
was held. The Celtic a a 
word (pronounced !Tee Planting at st Andre 
kay-lee) means a in honour of Congress 9g. Left to right: 


Moderator of Atlanti 
musical party. It congregation nate Synod, Herb Hilde 
featured music by a cPhe 


Assem ly 
children’s choir 


offers 41 single, furnished rooms 
in a quiet building at the corner 
of University and Milton across 
from McGill University and a few 
blocks from Concordia 
University. 


Meal plan included. 
Ideal for students who want the 
peace & quiet of an apartment 


in a community environment. 


Students may apply now for 
September 1996, 


For more information, 
write or telephone: 
Presbyterian College 
3495 University St. 
Montreal, QC H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256 
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he 122nd General Assembly 
meeting in Charlottetown dir- 
ected our attention to the Gar- 
den of the Gulf today, but there 
is also a lasting pointer to Presbyterianism 
in Prince Edward Island — through the 
most famous Presbyterian Islander, Lucy 
Maud Montgomery. 

Montgomery remained an active and 
committed Presbyterian all her life. In 
her home town of Cavendish, she taught 
church school, played the organ and dir- 
ected the choir. In 1911, she married 
Reverend Ewan MacDonald and moved 
to Ontario. 

As a world-renowned author, she por- 
trayed all aspects of rural Canadian life 
in her novels and short stories. Denom- 
inational loyalties and church activities 
play a significant role in her tales. Most 
of her characters are Presbyterians. 
Within Montgomery’s 22 books and 
hundreds of short stories, there are many 
portraits of Canadian Presbyterianism. 

Her most popular works are the eight 
novels of the Anne series. When first in- 
troduced to the reader, Anne Shirley, an 
adolescent orphan from Nova Scotia, is 
adopted by a middle-aged brother and 
sister in Prince Edward Island. The rest 
of the books tell Anne’s story through 
adolescence, young adulthood and mar- 
ried life until the engagement of her 
youngest of six children. 

Through Matthew and Marilla Cuth- 
bert, Anne receives an introduction to 
Presbyterianism. Anne’s initial impres- 
sion of the church reflects many of the 
stereotypes which exist about Presbyteri- 
anism. Anne explains to Marilla why she 
didn’t pay much attention when the Sun- 
day school superintendent was leading in 
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prayer: “He was talking to God and he 
didn’t seem to be very much interested in 
it either. I think he thought God was too 
far off to make it worthwhile.” Anne 
makes similarly incisive comments about 
the sermon: “The sermon was awfully 


Through her Anne series, Lucy Maud Montgomery paints a 
picture of Maritime Presbyterianism at the turn of the century 


long too.... The trouble with him seems 
to be that he hasn’t enough imagination. 
I didn’t listen to him very much.” 
Montgomery seems to support this 
criticism through Marilla’s reactions: 
“ ... some of the things Anne had said, 
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L. M. Montgomery Collection, Archival and Special Collections, University of Guelph Library 


and Renewing the Vision 
at 
Crieff Hills Community 


Leaders and Teachers 
Dr. John Vissers 
Senior minister, Knox Church, Toronto 
and Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Ontario Theological Seminary 
Dr. Stephen Farris 
Professor of Preaching and Worship, 
Knox College 
Dr. lan Rennie 
Professor of Church History, 
Ontario Theological Seminary 
Rev. Priscilla Anderson 
Former missionary in Japan and currently 
minister at Queen Street East Church, 
Toronto 
Dr. Terry Ingram 
Minister, Oakridge Church, London, 
one of Canada’s fastest growing 
congregations 
Rev. Bob Spencer 
Director, Development, 
Crieff Hills Community 
Rev. Calvin Brown 
Executive Director, 
The Renewal Fellowship Within 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Core Program 
Tuesday to Thursday, Sept. 24-26, 1996 
Retreat and Core Program 
Sunday evening to Friday, 
Sept. 22-27, 1996 


For information, phone or fax 
the sponsors: 


Kona Dehn sty 


° 
WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


Tel. (416) 233-6581; Fax (519) 651-2232 


Crieff Hills Community 
Tel. (519) 824-7898; Fax (519) 824-7145 


ST. ANDREW’S, VIRDEN, MB 
and 


LENORE PRESBYTERIAN, LENORE, MB 
Full-time Position of Minister 


These progressive congregations have 
shown significant growth in the past 
four years and require a dedicated 
and energetic person to work with the 
members to continue this growth. 


Profile and video available from: 
Rev, Dale Woods 
339 - 12th Street, Brandon, MB R7A 4M3 
Phone (204) 727-5874 


especially about the minister’s sermons 
and Mr. Bell’s prayers, were what she 
herself had really thought deep down in 
her heart for years, but had never given 
expression to.” 

Early in Anne’s stay at Green Gables, 
the Avonlea church experiences a 
vacancy and calls a new minister. Mrs. 
Lynde, the community busybody and 
pillar of church and village life, sum- 
marizes the views of all other members 
of the community. Her criteria for a new 
minister are “sound theology” and 
appropriate marital status — married. 

Through this series, we see how the 
clergy were viewed within society. Refer- 
ring to the town doctor’s lack of tact, 
Anne’s friend Miss Cornelia says, “If he’d 
been a minister instead of a doctor, they’d 
never have forgiven him.” When Phil, one 
of Anne’s college classmates, becomes 
engaged to a candidate for the ministry, 
the chaperon aunt says Rev. Jo is “very 
nice, but ministers ought to be graver and 
more dignified.” Phil counters: “Can’t a 
man laugh and laugh and still be a Chris- 
tian?” The aunt replies, “Oh men, yes, but 
I was talking about ministers.” 

Ministers’ wives also faced expecta- 
tions different from other “mere mor- 
tals.” After Phil and Rev. Jo’s engage- 
ment, the aunt comments: “If you are 
going to marry a minister, you will have 
to give up such expressions as ‘dig in.’” 
Phil responds: “Why? Oh why must a 
minister’s wife be supposed to utter only 
prunes and prisms?” 

Mr. Meredith, an eccentric widower 
with four children, is called to the local 
Presbyterian church in Glen St. Mary 
where the mature Anne lives with hus- 
band Gilbert and their six children. Dur- 
ing the search process, the Glen St. Mary 
people make the mistake of assuming 
that because Mr. Meredith speaks of his 
four children, he must be married. As 
Miss Cornelia, a Mrs. Lynde-like charac- 
ter, says of Mr. Meredith’s widowed 
state: “There’s no Mrs. Meredith. That’s 
just the trouble.... If we had known that I 
don’t suppose we would have called 
him, for a widower is even worse in a 
congregation than a single man.” 

Despite Mr. Meredith’s absent- 
mindedness and eccentricity, he is still 
presented in a positive light in the book. 
In one incident, Mary Vance, an orphan 


who has run away from her care- 
taker/employer who had been abusing 
her, lives in the manse for a week with- 
out Mr. Meredith noticing. Miss Cornelia 


finally takes it upon herself to inform ~ 
Mr. Meredith of the situation and tells — 


him he must deal with it. Mary is called — 


into the minister’s study: 

Mary obeyed, looking literally ghastly 
with fright. But she got the surprise of 
her poor, battered little life. This man, 
of whom she had stood so terribly in 
awe, was the kindest, gentlest soul she 
had ever met. Before she knew what 
happened, Mary found herself pouring 
all her troubles into his ear and re- 
ceiving in return such sympathy and 
tender understanding as it had never 
occurred to her to imagine. 

The last four books of the series por- 
tray the rivalry between Methodists and 
Presbyterians. Miss Cornelia, a major 
character throughout the second half of 
the series, espouses a deep-seated con- 
tempt for anyone who is not Presbyterian, 
with special venom for Methodists. Other 
characters attempt to moderate Miss 
Cornelia’s views but, for the most part, 
denominational rivalry is taken for grant- 
ed. Toward the end of the final book, a 
Union prayer meeting is proposed to 
mark the sending of the latest crew of 
army trainees. Miss Cornelia attends, ex- 
plaining: “I used to hate Methodists, but I 
don’t hate them now. There is no sense in 
hating Methodists when there is a Kaiser 
or a Hindenburg in the world.” 

Montgomery painted a word picture 
of rural Canadian life which included the 
church. While we may laugh over the de- 
scriptions, and shake our heads as we 
realize how little has changed in our 
church, we can also be thankful for the 
work and witness of Lucy Maud Mont- 
gomery and, despite some bitter entries 
in her diaries, her love for our church. LE 


Heather Jones is the minister of St. Paul’s, 
Winchester, and Knox, Mountain, Ont. The 
original form of this article was presented at 
the 1993 Canadian Society of Presbyterian 
History conference. 


“Anne of Green Gables” and “Green Gables 
House” are trademarks and Canadian official 
marks of the Anne of Green Gables Licens- 
ing Authority, which is owned by the Heirs of 
L. M. Montgomery and the Province of 
Prince Edward Island and located in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 
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PRELUDE 

Assembly opened with a blast — literally. Three 
trumpets, a French horn, a grand piano and a pipe 
organ along with a 50-voice choir led over 1,000 
commissioners and visitors in worship at Zion 
Church, Charlottetown, on Thursday evening, 
June 6. Participants sang the old (‘Praise to the 


Lord, the Almighty”) and the new (“Spirit, Spirit of 


Gentleness’’) with equal enthusiasm. 

This was the first time since 1970, when Assem- 
bly met in Halifax, that it has met in the Atlantic 
Provinces. The local press described the host 
church, Zion, as “the largest Presbyterian church in 
Canada in terms of attendance” with an average 
Sunday attendance between 500 and 700 families. 

In his sermon, outgoing Moderator Alan 
McPherson called on worshippers to “bear fruit.” 
When people “can’t tell the difference between the 
average church member and the average citizen, 
we’ re in trouble,” he told them. It is not enough sim- 
ply to regenerate ourselves through our children, he 
said. First, because many children do not follow 
their parents into the faith but, more important, be- 
cause the business of the church is to grow, not sim- 
ply to replace its membership. A Prince Edward 
Island farmer who found each seed potato had pro- 
duced only one additional potato would cry disaster, 
he stated. Quality is important, but quality must 
have the seeds of growth within it. “Obedience will 
win some, but radiance will win more,” he added. 

Later in the Assembly, when reporting on his 
moderatorial year, McPherson emphasized the same 
theme. What made him do this, he explained, was 
witnessing the death of a congregation — a congre- 
gation where the people had been tremendously 
faithful. He emphasized again that he could provide 
no magical solutions to the problem. But, he went 
on, “At the heart of the church is Jesus Christ, the 
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most influential presence the world has ever known.” 
The church must somehow move from institutional 
concern to become a dynamic movement once again. 

As expected, Tamiko (Nakamura) Corbett was 
acclaimed the new Moderator, the first non-clergy 
person to serve. Her first act as Moderator was to 
accept a Bible presented by Ross Howard of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

In her opening remarks, the Moderator thanked 
all those who had prayed for her, especially mem- 
bers of the Women’s Missionary Society. She re- 
joiced that so many members of the diaconal order, 
“now an endangered species,’ were present to enjoy 
this occasion and she hoped there would be rejoicing 
in heaven as well. 

Corbett referred to the race riots in Vancouver in 
1907 and how four of the nine speakers on that 
occasion were clergy who spoke out against immi- 
gration from India and China. One minister, a 
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Alan McPherson inducts Tamiko Corbett as Moderator of the |22nd General Assembly. 


BS 


Dr. Fraser, expressed the fear “a Jap or Chinaman” RSaviina and supplied pulpits in many congregations. But 
might occupy his pulpit. But Tamiko now hopes her Darryl Macdonald is also an openly gay person, 


: ; The Rye i : ‘ , 
Buddhist grandfather, who became a Canadian cit- Peace living ina committed relationship with another man. 
izen in 1908, might be rejoicing with Dr. Fraser in ate Eventually, the presbytery approved the call as a 


heaven over this night’s proceedings. 
Of course, she added, she knew her late husband, 
Don Corbett, would be applauding. They shared a 
concern to reconcile people with different views. So 
she urged the commissioners to share their convic- 
tions during this Assembly with passion, but also 
with love and humility. “We cannot afford not to 
love one another.... All of us see through a glass 
darkly.” Commissioners and guests greeted 
Tamiko’s election with prolonged applause. 


Wetcente Gt 
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missioners gathered at the Trade Centre to conduct business. 


ETHICS AND JUSTICE: 
THE CASE OF DARRYL MACDONALD 

Assembly gave most of Monday to considering 
the report of the special committee formed to deal 
with the appeal against the Presbytery of Montreal’s 
decision to ordain and induct Darryl Macdonald, a 
practising homosexual. Tony Keith, convener of the 
committee, began by reviewing the events leading 
up to the appeal and the work of the committee. He 
indicated the committee had received threats from 
both sides in the debate about the dire consequences 
for the church should Macdonald be ordained, or 
should he not. Keith urged commissioners not to al- 
low such threats to influence their decision or vote. 
He called on them “‘to stand up and speak your mind 
on these issues” but to do it with respect and without 
emotionalism. 

On April 18, 1996, the Presbytery of Montreal 
considered a call from St. Andrew’s, Lachine, Que- 
bec, to Darryl Macdonald. It resulted in a long and 
raucous evening for members of the presbytery. 

Macdonald graduated from The Presbyterian Col- 
lege and was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Montreal in 1989. He is a lifelong member of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, growing up as a 
member of Bethel Church in Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
Since graduation, he has worked in street ministry 
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regular gospel call, as well as allowing Macdonald 
to continue as stated supply in the interim. A num- 
ber of presbyters dissented from these decisions and 
appealed them to the General Assembly. 

It should be noted that Macdonald had been open 
with the congregation about his personal situation 
and had discussed concerns with them. Yet, the call 
was signed by over 90 per cent of eligible members 
and adherents, with only four people withdrawing 
over the issue of his sexual orientation. 

The special committee appointed by the 1995 
General Assembly agreed unanimously that the de- 
cision by the Presbytery of Montreal to sustain this 
call should be overturned. But on most other recom- 
mendations, committee members could not reach 
unanimity. 

Those who appealed the action of the Presbytery 
of Montreal did so on the grounds that the action 
contradicted Scripture, church tradition and various 
statements our denomination has adopted dealing 
with the issue of homosexual practice. 

The majority of the presbytery argued that in 
Presbyterian polity the presbytery alone has the right 
to ordain whomever it discerns as qualified for or- 
dination. The majority of the special committee, in 
agreeing with the dissent, voted that the call to 
Darryl Macdonald be declared ultra vires and that 
the Presbytery of Montreal re-examine Darryl 
Macdonald as a licentiate of the church. 

Four members of the special committee dissented 
from these recommendations, arguing that the au- 
thority of Assembly is not absolute in all matters and 


(Left to right) Tony Keith (convener of the Special 

Committee on the Montreal Appeal), Dorcas Gordon 

(who spoke on behalf of the minority report) and 
Clyde Ervine (who spoke for the majority). 


that it is the presbytery’s job to discern whether suit- 
able gifts and adequate theological training make a 
person fit for ministry. The minority argued further 
that our statements on sexuality should not be given 
the status of primary standards. If Darryl Macdonald 
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has a sense of God’s call, demonstrates faithful ASSEMBLY 
commitment to the church and has recognized gifts a) 
for ministry, his sexual orientation and practice Presbyterian 
should not be seen as a barrier to receiving a call in Church in 

: Canada 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Speaking for the majority, Clyde Ervine main- 
tained the decision should hinge on the answer to 
two questions: Does The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada have a position on the subject of homo- 


’ sexual practice? and Do presbyteries have exclusive 


power over whom they ordain? The answer of the 
majority to the first question is yes and, to the sec- 


ond, no. He drew on historical precedent, church 


The Jack family was well represented at Assembly (left to right): 
Rev. Helen (Jack) Smith, Thornhill, Ont.; Rev. Elizabeth Jack, 
Winnipeg; Anne (Jack) Manning, elder from Tottenham, Ont. 


practice, biblical witness and the Book of Forms to 
support these views. 
For the minority, Dorcas Gordon emphasized the 


essential question is, “Where is God in this situa- — aannoy gh 
tion?” All committee members agreed the congrega- _— Presbyterians 
tion carefully and sincerely sought God’s will in this _crawlacross | 
call. “How did it happen,” she asked, “‘that a typical, the ground, 


suburban, middle-of-the-road Presbyterian congre- _ there is enough 
space in our 


gation would make this decision?” She claimed church to love | 
nothing in either our subordinate standards or the _—_gne another.” _ 
Book of Forms excluded Darryl Macdonald from = —David _ 
ordination. The present diversity in the church, she ‘Thompson 
said, “will be with us for a long time.” We should |. 
recognize this and allow an exception in this case. 
William Klempa, principal of The Presbyterian 
College, spoke on behalf of those who had appealed 
the decision of the Presbytery of Montreal. He con- 
tended that the presbytery acted contrary to Scrip- 
ture, Christian tradition, our subordinate standards 
and practice. Homosexual practice, Klempa 
claimed, was not a cultural issue. Marriage, he 
maintained, had permanent validation from creation. 
“We must love and respect those of homosexual ori- 
entation and practice but we must not condone or 
legitimize it in the eyes of the world. Why has The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada been preserved?” he 
asked. “Perhaps,” he suggested, “to bear a strong 
biblical and theological witness.” If we approve this 
call, he concluded, we will cease to be an evangeli- 
cal church in the Reformed tradition. 
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Wally Hong spoke briefly from the viewpoint of 
the ethnic church in support of the views expressed 
by Klempa. 

Ian Fraser spoke on behalf of the Presbytery of 
Montreal. Anabel McLauchlan, a commissioner and 
member of the Lachine congregation, spoke and 
showed a video of other members speaking in sup- 
port of the call. James Whitelaw, an elder from 
nearby Beaconsville, also spoke in support of pres- 
bytery’s action. He asked commissioners to “pre- 
serve the spirit rather than the letter of the law.” 
Fraser concluded the presentation in support of the 
presbytery by saying that “for the majority of 
people, the issue is ethics; for the minority, it is an 
issue of justice.” It is a serious matter, he said, in 
which there appears to be no middle ground. Yet, he 
added, he is proud to be part of a denomination 
which allows diversity, and he urged commissioners 
to allow it in this instance. 

After these presentations, the Assembly went into 
table groups. This structural innovation introduced 
at this Assembly allowed commissioners to meet in 
groups of eight people to seek clarification among 
themselves and to ensure all commissioners had an 
opportunity to express their feelings and views. 


NoTED 


> The report of the think-tank was referred to presby- 
teries and congregations for study and report to the 
Assembly Council by January 31, 1997. 


> The 1997 budget was set at $9,691,000 ($8,700,000 
from congregations which is $50,000 higher than 
1996). However, because of lower investment rev- 
enue, the overall goal for 1997 is $59,000 below 1996. 


> Since !981, the Experimental Fund has approved 41 
projects totalling $64,000 in grants. The anonymous 
donor who established this fund continues to aug- 
ment its capital base each year. 


> The name of the Archives is changed to the Archives 
and Records Office. 


= Assembly Council has established a Presbyterian 
Church Healing Fund (to assist aboriginal people 
harmed in residential schools) and will seek voluntary 
contributions over two years. 


> The Presbyterian Church in Canada has renewed its 
agreement with the federal government for the pri- 
vate (including church) sponsorship of refugees, 


= The Church Doctrine Committee has produced a 
‘statement to guide those participating in inter-faith 
worship services. 

>= On March I, 1996, the National Presbyterian 
Museum opened in Erskine Church, Hamilton, On- 
tario. Assembly urged Presbyterians to deposit arti- 
facts of historical interest for cataloguing and display 
with the Committee on History. 


= September 29, 1996, was designated as Presbyterians 
Sharing... Sunday. 
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After many questions for clarification, the Assem- 
bly began to debate the special committee’s recom- 
mendations. John Allan (Victoria) pointed out that, in 
his part of the country, to ordain a practising homo- 
sexual would be considered divisive. “We watched 
the United Church slash its wrists on this issue,” he 
said, “but we will 
slash our throats.” 

Alan Stewart 
(Toronto) said he 
felt Jesus would 
stand with the 
marginalized 
and, therefore, 
with homosexual 
people in our so- 
ciety. He urged 
the Assembly to 
allow the law of 
love to prevail in 
this situation. 

Patricia Van 
Gelder (Cobden, 
Ontario) said her gut feeling was to support the or- 
dination of Macdonald. But she could not do so 
because, she said, “We are not ready.” 

Similarly, David Thompson (Stratford, Ontario) 
indicated he believes homosexuality is a given. But 
he could not support the ordination of a practising 
homosexual at this time because he loved his church 
too deeply. “On this issue,” he said, “let us use the 
due processes of the church.” 

After an afternoon of debate and after several 
amendments were defeated, the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the call to Darryl Macdonald be 
declared “Null and Void” was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved. A similar fate met a motion declaring the 
Presbytery of Montreal’s action was beyond their 


Assembly battles can be rough. 
William Klempa broke his wrist 
when he fell from the platform. 


ESTONES 


Arthur Currie leaves the convenership of the Norman M. 
Paterson Fund for Ministerial Assistance. He served on 
the committee for 35 years and as its convener for 18. 


1996 marks the 45th year of continuous publishing of 
La Vie Chrétienne, the French magazine of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. Jean Porret ends his tenure 
as the volunteer editor after |5 years. 


Paul and Mary Beth McLean complete 13 years work 
with the Hakka people in Taiwan. During that time, 
Paul helped translate the New Testament and Psalms 
into the Hakka language. 


Donald Smith and Ross Gibson leave Knox College 
after a combined total of almost 40 years service in 
the area of pastoral and field education. 


Appreciation was expressed to Hugh Lloyd for 
outstanding volunteer work on the Live the Vision 
campaign. 
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“No wonder 
Canada and 
Korea have a 
close connection 
— the first three 
letters of the 
Korean alphabet 
are pronounced 
Ca-na-da.” 

— jung 
Bok-Ryang, 
Moderator of the 
Presbyterian 
Church of Korea 


jurisdiction. A number of people recorded their dis- 
sent. A motion requiring the Presbytery of Montreal 
to re-examine Darryl Macdonld’s licence to preach, 
though adopted, received much less support. The 
Assembly also suggested to the Presbytery of Mon- 
treal that if it wished to pursue this matter further, 
the presbytery should do so by petitioning the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Assembly arranged for special 
pastoral care for Macdonald in his “time of transi- 
tion” and appointed a special committee to visit 
St. Andrew’s, Lachine. 

Fallout from this decision surfaced the next day 
when Richard Isaac, an elder commissioner from 
Toronto, withdrew from the Assembly “on the basis 
of doctrine.” Near the end of the Assembly, Rodger 
Hunter moved on behalf of the presbyters of East 


Toronto that the table groups take time to pray over 


the deep pastoral concerns caused by Assembly’s 
earlier decision and that Isaac’s letter of withdrawal 
be printed in the minutes of Assembly. 


CREATION OF THE HAN-CA PRESBYTERY 

Prior to 1996, General Assembly had received a 
number of overtures and petitions with a proposal 
from the Korean Ministries Association to form a 
Han-Ca (Korean Canadian) Presbytery in the Synod 
of Toronto and Kingston. This presbytery would be 


a 


Young Adult Representatives enjoy Assembly banquet. 


non-geographic and would be made up of Korean 
congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
operating under the supervision of the Korean 
Ministries Committee of the General Assembly. 

Last year, in response to these requests, the As- 
sembly established a special committee, with 
Cameron Brett as convener, to provide guidance in 
this matter. The committee reported that because of 
language barriers, cultural differences and unfamil- 
iar ecclesiastical practices and traditions, many 
Koreans still feel isolated from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Already existing tensions 
between first and second generations, old ways and 
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The Hand of God 


STORIES OF HOPE AND HEALING 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


From AA meeting ... 
to hospital ... 


to prison 


DID CHRIST EVER GO to an AA meet- 
ing? Did he ever have a nervous break- 
down? Did he go to prison when he was 18? 

Jesus said about himself, “*... [ was a 
stranger and you welcomed me, I was 
naked and you gave clothing, I was sick 
and you took care of me, I was in prison 
and you visited me” (Mt. 25:35-36, 

NRSV). Knowing this, would you reach 
out to someone in jail or to someone in 
hospital who is afraid? 

The Rev. Stewart Folster of the Saska- 
toon Native Circle Ministry is a native 
Canadian. He can see the hand of Christ in 
the fist of an angry young prisoner. 
When he touches trem- 
bling fingers in the 
hospital, he sees the 
hands of Jesus. He 
shakes the fidgety 
hand of a friend at 
the weekly AA meet- 
ing and thinks of the 
hand of God. 

Stewart writes, “I 
have continued to keep 
in contact with members 
of the AA program and 
the Transition House 


The Hand of God 


which helps people leaving prison to learn 
life skills and coping skills. There are many 
18-year-old native men in the prison who 
are spiritually lost and have never known a 
sincere and consistent kind of love. My wife 
and I have made many hospital visits to 
support and counsel people who have had 
spiritual and nervous breakdowns. I think 
the love of Christ has worked through his 
servants to initiate a healing process and a 
path of reconciliation.” 
Stewart invites young people to turn to 
God for guidance. He knows that God is 
the one who does the 
healing. Although 
Stewart encourages 
others, he also finds 
encouragement in 
their strength and 
resourcefulness. 
So, whenever 
Stewart reaches 
out his hand in 
God’s service, 
he knows he will 
meet God in the 
touch of an- 


other person. 


A Ditterence 


im the Barrio 


SOME DAYS THE NEEDS are so over- 
whelming that John and the students de- 
spair of ever making a difference. As they 
greet people in the Barrio Jorge Dimitrov, 
in the centre of Managua, Nicaragua, they 
notice the leaky roofs and huts with only 
mattresses on the floor for sleeping. John 
and Viola Duff, the students at Polytechnic 
University of Nicaragua and a citizen com- 
mittee from Barrio Jorge Dimitrov are 
working together to make life more bear- 
able for the poorest of Nicaragua’s people. 
John, who works in the Theology and 
Pastoral Care Department at the univer- 
sity, spends some of his time teaching the 
Bible to people in the barrio. Sometimes 
people ask why he does this. “People need 
joy as much as bread.” John responds. He 
acts out Bible stories at Vacation 
Bible School. With 
the aid of 
towel and 
basin he 
washes the 
children’s 
dusty feet, or 
prepares fish 


for them as 
Jesus did for 
his disciples by 
the Sea of 
Galilee. In the 
barrio, children 
gravitate to John, 
drawn by his com- 
passion, good hu- 
mour, enjoyment of children and his kind- 
ness. John wants to make a difference in 
the barrio. 

The students from the university want 
to make a difference. They want a mean- 
ingful involvement with the barrio com- 
munity. Sometimes they give a small gift — 


a ball or a book — to a child who needs 


encouragement. They work hard to help 
leaders emerge from the community. 

Viola Duff wants to make a difference. 
Viola, who teaches nursing at the univer- 
sity, knows there is real hunger for food in 
Nicaragua, but she knows that there is also 
a hunger for learning. Viola knows that the 
body can be healed, but the soul needs 
healing, too. 

In the barrio, a citizen’s committee 
provides leadership. Most households are 
headed by women. Together with their 
children, they live in abject poverty. But 
these community leaders — women of 
spirit — work to provide opportunities for 
their children to attend school. They strive 
for clean water and better living condi- 
tions. They search for ways 
to prepare nutritious meals 
on little money. 

Together, these people 

have begun a program to 
enable children in the bar- 
rio to have the minimum 
requirements for an edu- 
cation — shoes and a 
uniform. In a series of 
gatherings called en- 
cuentros (encounters), 
the Duffs, the children 

and their families and 

the students have 

talked, told stories 
and performed folk 
dances. Soon they will plant trees to 
provide shade in the hot city and improve 
the environment. 

These people are making a difference in 
the barrio. 

Foot-washing, a new ball, and people 
with care in their hearts — visible symbols 
of the hand of God in the Barrio Jorge 


Dimitrov. 
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From Death to Life 


IT IS WIDELY BELIEVED that speaking 
in front of a large group of people is, next 
to death, the most frightening thing imag- 
inable. Melanie Beringer, a young woman 
from Calgary, Alberta, has experienced 


both. 
At the 1995 Presby- 


terian Youth Triennium 


at Purdue University, 
Melanie, a courageous 
young woman, walked 
up to the microphone 
and spoke to 5,900 
young Presbyterians 
from all over the 
world. She con- 
fessed to the crowd 
that there was a 
time in her life 
when she lost her 
beliefs. 

“T had the most 
wonderful brother in the whole world,” 
Melanie recalled. Without warning, her 
2-year-old brother, Adam, was diagnosed 
with leukemia. In desperation, Melanie 
donated her bone marrow, praying that it 
would save him. After two agonizing years, 
Adam lost his fight with cancer. 

Shattered, Melanie wept, “I felt like ’'d 
failed. It was my bone marrow that was 
supposed to save him; but it didn’t.” She 
withdrew into herself. She walked away 
from God. “It was the worst thing to do,” 
she now reflects. 

Five long years passed. Melanie’s min- 
ister suggested that she attend the 1992 
Triennium Conference for Youth. Even 
though her heart wasn’t in it, she decided 
to go. Through the grace of God, the ex- 
perience transformed her. “I came back 
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different!” Melanie exclaimed. “I made 
friends. I met wonderful people. I realized 
that there are so many people in tougher 
situations than mine. I realized that, if 
they could get through those tough times, 
then so could I. I had a totally different 
perspective about the church, 
faith, life and my 
beliefs.” 
Renewed 
and deeply com- 
mitted, Melanie 
became active 
again in her 
church and com- 
munity. Then, as 
planning began for 
the 1995 Triennium, 
she became a mem- 
ber of the design 
team. This young 
woman, who had been 
so profoundly hurt, 
began to reach out to 
those around her and live again. 

Standing in front of almost 6,000 
people, Melanie inspired everyone. Her 
message convinced them that, at the most 
unspeakably sad times in life, God’s love 
still surrounds us. 

Seeing the tough times others had suf- 
fered allowed Melanie to find her way 
home. Melanie Beringer has seen the hand 


of God at work in her life. 


The Guiding Hand 


of God 


SIX- TO SEVEN- HUNDRED children 
are crowded into a basement room for two 
hours. They sit on benches or squat on the 
floor. The room is dark. Sometimes there 
is only one light bulb that works. The 
electricity often fails. 

From infants to teenagers, they raise 
their voices to praise God. The singing is 
led by a choir of 20 to 30 young people. 
Other young people dance and play instru- 
ments such as drums and udu (pots). 

That’s what Arlene and David Onuoha 
experience every Sunday in 
Aba, Nigeria, sit- 
ting near the 
back of the room 
with their chil- 
dren — Agwu, 
Urey and Rebecca. 
Arlene and David 
are encouraged by 
the attendance of so 
many children, but 
there are things that 
worry them. The chil- 
dren who sit near the 
back can’t always hear 
well. The leaders who 
plan the worship need a 
better amplifier and 
speakers. The leaders are also troubled 
when adults come to the basement to “bor- 
row chairs, making it necessary for the 
children to sit on the floor. Do the adults 
not value the children’s worship program? 
And Arlene, David and the other members 
of the worship team worry that their lead- 
ership team is so small. They constantly 
encourage people to join it. 

Still, there are many times when the 


people in St. Paul’s Church, Ogbor Hill, 


Aba, see the hand of God in this vibrant 
children’s worship. The leaders are cre- 
ative in finding ways to present the gospel 
of Jesus Christ because, they firmly be- 
lieve, the future is built on what the chil- 
dren learn today. The team that plans this 
large children’s worship meets every 
Wednesday to prepare for the two-hour 
children’s service (9:00 - 11:00 a.m.). The 
planning session begins with Bible study 
based on the scripture 
that will be used in 
adult worship on the 
following Sunday. The 
leaders discuss how 
best to illustrate the 
scripture for the chil- 
dren. Perhaps this 
week will be a 
drama or a quiz. 
The leaders en- 
courage the chil- 
dren to discuss 
the worship ser- 
vice with their 
parents or other 
adults. 
The gospel is good news 
in a city like Aba. It’s good news in the 
country of Nigeria, where there is much 
corruption and conflict. The children and 
their parents need the good news of the 
gospel to carry them through the week. 
In a dark and crowded basement room, 
children and worship leaders in Aba, 


Nigeria, feel the guiding hand of God. 
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Reach Out Your Hand 


CAN YOU BE A BIG 
SISTER before you’re 
grown up yourself? 
Of course. We see it 
in families where 
even a small child 
has something to 
offer her younger 
sibling. As the 
children grow, big 
sister shares her 
toys; she teaches 
by example; she 
holds little sister’s 
hand to help her cross the street; she 
tells stories of what it is like to go to school. 

In The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, we give money to Presbyterians Shar- 
ing... to help new congregations until they 
can fully support themselves. Can one new 
church development, before becoming self- 
supporting, help another new church 
development? Unionville Presbyterian 
Church in Ontario, and Kings Presby- 
terian Church, New Minas, Nova Scotia, 
say “Yes!” 

Several years ago a group of people 
asked the Presbytery of Halifax and 
Lunenburg to work with them to build a 
congregation in the Annapolis Valley. 
Kings Church had its first service in Sep- 
tember, 1989. They have worshipped in a 
curling rink, recreation centre and in the 
Seventh Day Adventist building. For the 
first four years, the congregation was with- 
out an appointed minister. Today their 
minister is the Rev. Tim Archibald. As 
part of his orientation, before moving to 
New Minas in October, 1995, Tim visited 
Wes Denyer, the minister of Unionville 
Presbyterian Church in Ontario. Eight 
years earlier Wes had come to the 3-year- 
old congregation that had been without a 
minister for a year. Unionville Church had 
worshipped in a school gymnasium, an old 
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library/ 
community cen- 
tre, and now in 
their own church 
building. Both 
congregations are 
new church devel- 
opments assisted by 
Canadian Presby- 
terians through Pres- 
byterians Sharing.... 

When the Mission 
and Outreach Com- 

mittee at Unionville 
was discussing new 
areas of mission, Wes 
mentioned Kings Church. Excitement rose 
as the committee members talked together. 
Maybe there could be a twinning of congre- 
gations? What about pen pals? a pulpit ex- 
change? a member exchange? Donation of 
Bibles, hymn books, church school sup- 
plies? Could one congregation offer big- 
sisterly suggestions to the other? 

A letter, introducing the idea of a rela- 
tionship between the two congregations, 
was written to the clerk of session at Kings. 
The letter was received enthusiastically 
by both Session and members of Kings 
Church at their annual meeting. 

This budding relationship is mutually 
beneficial. Kings Church is buoyed by the 
thought that the people in another new 
congregation really care about them. 
Unionville, although working hard to meet 
a heavy financial commitment for their 
own needs, is bubbling with anticipation 
about reaching out a hand of encourage- 
ment and support to a “little sister” con- 
sregation. 

It’s like a big sister reaching out her 
hands to her baby sister learning to walk. 
“Come on, you can do it. ’m right here for 
you.” There’s a smile on each face. 


A Love Story 


THIS IS A LOVE STORY. You will not 
read it in a romance novel even though the 
story line sounds familiar: girl and boy 
grow up in the same town and are like 
sister and brother; parents are longtime 
friends who hope for a 

marriage between 
their children; boy 
goes away to school; 
he returns, but girl 


is now far away at 
school; they are re- 
united; woman 
and man marry 
and start a fam- 
ily. Thanks be to 
God. 

Charles and 
Hyasinter 
Deogratsias’ 
love story is 
this and more. 
They were both born in a 
Tanzanian refugee camp after their fam- 
ilies had been forced out of Rwanda. 
Charles’s mother was the attending mid- 
wife when Hyasinter was born. As chil- 
dren, they attended primary school under 
a tree in the refugee camp. They ate in 
each other’s homes and played together. 

Charles’s mother did more than hope 
for a marriage between her son and Hyas- 
inter. She prayed for it. She believed that, 
if she had enough faith and prayed to God, 
the marriage would happen and that Hyas- 
inter would be a blessing in Charles’ life 
and ministry. Even when Charles went to 
Denver, Colorado, to study for a Master of 
Divinity, she continued to pray. Tragically, 
she did not live to see them married. When 
Charles returned to Tanzania hoping to 
train Christian leaders in Africa, he was 
considered a threat. The authorities, fear- 
ing he would expose injustices, came to kill 
him but, when he wasn’t home, they killed 


Charles’ mother instead. 
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Charles has, at times, felt the desire for 
revenge, but he knows that revenge adds 
pain to pain and brings no healing. He 
prays that, if the people who killed his 
family were brought before him, he could 
look at them and pray that they could find 
hope and forgiveness. “The only way you 
can heal is to forgive, which is 

not easy,” he says. 
Charles and 
Hyasinter arrived 
in Canada as 
refugees in Decem- 
ber, 1993, and lived 
in a shelter in Toron- 
to. Charles soon dis- 
covered Knox College 
and was enrolled as a 
student for the min- 
istry. In January, 1996, 
at Thornhill Presbyter- 
ian Church, Charles 
Deogratsias was ordained 
as a minister of Word and 
Sacraments. Evangelism 
is one of Charles’s strengths. He wants to 
touch people’s lives, to let them know 
they'll be okay. 

Charles and Hyasinter, partners in 
ministry, are now serving in Elmvale, 
Ontario. They have been blessed with a 
daughter, Filomena, and look forward to 
the arrival of another child. This is, in- 
deed, a true love story — the love of a man 
and a woman for each other; the love of a 
mother for her son; the love from God and 
the love for God — a love story bringing 
hope and healing. 

Oh yes ... the literal meaning of their 
name, Deogratsias, is “Thanks be to God.” 
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Adventure 


January 
Registration in the church school: 


1 child 
One Year Later 


Registration in the church school: 


28 children 
THE CONGREGATION OF Lakeside 


Presbyterian Church in Summerland is 
composed mainly of seniors. 

What happened to increase the num- 
ber of children so dramatically? 


It is the Adventure Club and it hap- 


pens on Wednesdays. In the town of Sum- 


merland, British Columbia, on beautiful 
Okanagan Lake, that is the day that the 


school bus stops at Lakeside Church. Out 


tumble children from four years of age to 
14. They have come for the Adventure 
Club where they learn Christian songs 


from videos, hear Bible stories, and work 


in small groups to make beautiful crafts. 
The Rev. Merrill Reside and his wife, 

Edna, who run the program, admit that 

they are not especially young themselves. 


They are assisted by a senior, Bill Groves, 


who registers the children, phones them 
during the week and sometimes provides 
transportation. Another senior couple — 
Doris “The Cracker Lady” and Mel 
Pound — help with the program 
and prepare re- 
freshments. 
Other seniors 
in the congrega- 
tion, some of 
whom are retired 
teachers, provide 
juice, bake cook- 
ies, teach the chil- 
dren to knit and in- 
struct the children 
in “old-fashioned” 
crafts. 

Much to every- 
one’s surprise, the 
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Adventure Club produced an offshoot. 
Soon a “Moms and Tots” program will 
meet once a week. Merrill is pleased that, 
one week a month, the emphasis will be 
on Christian growth. “We were hoping to 
do something like this,” he says, “but the 
idea arose from parents of the children in 
the Adventure Club.” There is one small 
problem, though. The members of this 
new program — “Moms and Tots” — 
may have to find a new name. Two home- 
making dads have signed up. 

The church has attracted young fam- 
ilies who have moved into the old, estab- 
lished neighbourhood. Because of the Ad- 
venture Club, these families have begun 
to attend the church. “The young parents 
in this neighbourhood appreciate seniors 
having input into their children’s lives,” 
Merrill says. “The parents value the 
experience of the seniors.” 

This ministry began to form in 1992 
when The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada bought the 1908 building, which had 
housed several denominations through 
the years. Merrill and Edna Reside, with 
the help of student Brett Statham, visited 
all the homes in Lower Town and Trout 
Creek (about 2,000 people) and ran the 
Summer Adventure 
Camp, which led to 
the Wednesday after- 
noon program. 

The seniors of 
Lakeside Church 
are determined, 
hard-working and 
caring. Together 
with the children 
of Summerland, 
British Colum- 
bia, they see the 
hand of God at 
work in their 
community. 


Surprises 


THIS YEAR, 
BELINDA is 
the innkeeper 
for the Christ- 
mas pageant. 
She shakes her 
head adamantly 
at Mary and 
Joseph when they 
ask for a room. 
“Pena! (There is 
none!)” she says 
clearly in Creole. 
It’s the familiar 
Christmas story, but 
this year there is a surprise. The innkeeper, 
a Mauritian child, is deaf. Everyone in the 
audience knows that Belinda seldom 
speaks clearly enough to be understood. 
Marie Rempel smiles as she remembers 
long hours helping Belinda learn to speak 
and read. Often they practise words at the 
kitchen table in Pointe-aux-Piments on the 
island of Mauritius off the east coast of 
Africa in the Indian Ocean. Marie works 
with her husband, Bill Elliott, who minis- 
ters to the Creole speaking churches in the 
north of the island and serves as musical 
consultant to the Church in Mauritius. 
Teaching English, drama and music is 
part of the work that Marie shares with 
Bill. Because of her patience, one student, 
Karen, passed Grade Six and secured a 
place in high school, a rare achievement in 


her community. Many of 
the young adults and 
older church school 
children have begun to 
take an active role in 
reading the Bible in 
Sunday morning wor- 
ship. The youth have 
performed several 

plays as part of the 

worship service. 

The large youth 
choir in Pointe-aux- 
Piments has flourished. Some 
elderly folk were moved to tears when 
Christmas carollers from the youth choirs 
stopped at their doors, a custom unfamil- 
iar to most Mauritians but one that is fond- 
ly remembered by Canadians Bill and 
Marie. 

This year there is a Christmas surprise 
in Mauritius. Belinda plays the part of the 
innkeeper. Two thousand years ago God 
surprised the people of Israel in a manger 
at an inn in Bethlehem. 

Easter in Mauritius will have a sur- 
prise, too. The choir at Grand Gaube 
church is working with Marie to develop a 
musical presentation in Creole for Holy 
Week and Easter. Two thousand years ago 
God surprised the world with Easter’s re- 
deeming gift. The people of Mauritius, and 
Bill and Marie see the hand of God in these 


surprises. 
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new styles, a certain marginalization and powerless- 
ness, especially at the presbytery level, were being 
experienced by Korean-speaking Presbyterians. A 
_ high percentage of clergy and elders support the idea 


appreciate the establishment of a Han-Ca pres- 
bytery,” he said. 

Joe Williams raised the question of support for a 
Han-Ca presbytery. [t appeared to him that it came 
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Canada 


_ of a Han-Ca Presbytery similar to those established 


in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 
The special committee proposed an alternative or 


_middle way. It suggested the designation of two 


The Fathers of Confederation with their spouses greet 
commissioners at the Sunday evening barbecue. 


presbyteries — on the Pacific Coast and in Central 
Canada — as special bilingual and bicultural pres- 
byteries with respect to the Korean presence in our 
church. Korean congregations would be invited to 
join one of these presbyteries voluntarily. Within 
their bounds, a semi-autonomous Korean caucus 
with considerable power to conduct its own internal 
affairs would be permitted. In addition, an affirma- 
tive strategy would be put in place to ensure Korean 
congregations would become equal partners with 
other members of presbytery. 

The committee recommended to the Assembly 
that its membership be enlarged to include represen- 
tations from Korean congregations across Canada 
and that it be allowed to develop a proposal along 
the guidelines above which would be presented to 
the next General Assembly for adoption. 

But In Kee Kim urged the Assembly to “take a 
risk” and allow the establishment of Korean-Can- 
adian presbyteries. He then moved that two Han-Ca 
presbyteries in areas of greatest Korean-speaking 
Presbyterian concentration be established for an ex- 
perimental period of 10 years (later amended to five 
years). Kun Sil Park from Toronto requested and 
was granted permission to speak in Korean. He said 
that although he attends his presbytery faithfully, not 
many other Koreans do because they do not know 
what is going on in the presbytery. “I would deeply 
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“Do we believe 
Korean people 
are our equals? 
If we deem 
ourselves 
capable of 
deciding our 
own future, then 
why do we find it 
so difficult in 
allowing them 
to do the same. 
Koreans are 
people of 
wisdom who 
want to be 
stronger 
participants 
in The 
Presbyterian 
Church in 
Canada. Let us 
respect that 
desire and the 
means by which 
it will be met. 
Let us give them 
the respect and 
honour they 
deserve.” 

— Christine 
Gorah, 
Young Adult 
Representative 


largely from clergy and elders. He wondered if sec- 
ond generation Koreans had been adequately con- 
sulted. As one who, himself, came from another 
country, the way forward is not “to withdraw but to 
enter in,” he declared. Which group will be next in 
line to demand its own presbytery? His question was 
soon answered when, a few minutes later, a Hungar- 
ian pastor asked why Hungarians had not been al- 
lowed to establish their own presbytery. 

The question of the views of Korean-speaking 
women was raised. Rev. Yeon Wha Kim spoke in 
support of a Han-Ca presbytery. 

Assembly voted to establish two Han-Ca presby- 
teries for an experimental period of five years, with 
assessment by Assembly after three years. Since this 
will change the usual form of church government, 
which up until now has had presbytery boundaries 
established strictly on the basis of geography, As- 
sembly directed the clerks to prepare legislation for 
this and to send it to presbyteries for approval. Rev. 
Andrew Lee, convener of the Korean Ministries As- 
sociation, expressed his deep appreciation for this 
action to the Assembly. 

Prior to debate on this subject, the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Korea, Jung Bok-Ryang, addressed the commission- 
ers. With 20 Korean congregations in Canada, he 
noted there might soon be a Korean-speaking Moder- 
ator of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. “It would 
be wise to choose an Asian Moderator,” he said, “‘be- 
cause, in the future, Asian churches will play a large 
role.”” He reminded Assembly that the first missionary 
from The Presbyterian Church in Canada came to 
Korea in 1888. “We deeply appreciate the fact you 
sent us the gospel,” he said, “‘and if we work together, 
hand-in-hand, the kingdom of God will surely be es- 
tablished on earth.” He also indicated his support for 


the idea of a Han-Ca presbytery. 


Time Out Singing Group from North Tryon Presbyterian Church entertains banquet guests. 
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New Book oF PRAISE ACCEPTED 
FOR VOLUNTARY USE 

Assembly received several overtures to delete 
certain hymns from the new hymn-book, especially 
those in the sampler which some believed used non- 
biblical phrases to address God. One overture also 
requested extending the deadline for printing the 
new hymn-book so that it could be sent to presbyter- 
ies for study and report. After debate, Assembly 
decided the present language of the new book was 


Andrew Donaldson and Donald Anderson, co-editors of the 
new hymn-book, meet with Keith Boyer, convener of the 
ymmittee which produced the book, after Assembly’s decision 
to accept it for voluntary use. 


acceptable and there should not be a postponement; 
therefore, Assembly turned down these overtures. 
Nor was the Assembly willing to enlarge the book to 
include additional specific and well-known hymns. 
Finally, the Assembly adopted a recommendation to 
accept the new Book of Praise for voluntary use in 
congregations and to publish an edition which might 
be acceptable and useful to other denominations. 

In addressing the Assembly following the debate, 
Keith Boyer, convener of the committee, paid trib- 
ute to all those who contributed to the new book, in- 
cluding church musicians, national staff and congre- 
gations who participated in the testing program. He 
said: “There is no doubt in my mind that the Holy 
Spirit was at work in the selection and hiring of two 
gifted musicians and able administrators, Donald 
Anderson and Andrew Donaldson, as co-editors of 
our new hymn-book.” He concluded by expressing 
praise for men and women in “all times and places” 
who have written tunes and texts so that we might 
“sing psalms, hymns and spiritual songs in the 
worship of God.” 


Step By STEP: YOUNG ADULTS 

MoviNG CLOSER TO FULL VOICE 
Assembly gave Young Adult Representatives the 

right to participate in debate on all issues during As- 

sembly. However, they could not vote. When a 

church committee proposed the idea of Young Adult 
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_“The high points _ 
for me in the 
General 
Assembly were 
worshipping God 
each morning 
_and when the 
hymn-book was | 
finally passed. 

I felt so relieved 
and happy.” 
— Heidi | 

_ Wehrmann, 
_ Young Adult 
_ Representative | 


Observers 25 years ago, it hoped this would be a_ 
small step on the way to full participation in the 
courts of the church by young people. In 1992, a — 
step was taken when the Young Adult Observers — 
became the Young Adult Representatives. This 
Assembly took another small step in giving 
young people a fuller voice in the decisions of our — 
church. | 

The Young Adult Representatives met to discuss — 
and vote on some of the “hot topics” of Assembly. 
The results were as follows: 


In Favour Opposed Abstained 


Think-tank 6 10 0 
New hymn-book 15 2 0 
Term eldership 14 1 1 
Han-Ca Presbytery 13 2 1 
Support for St. Paul’s, 16 0 1 
Glace Bay 

To declare ordination 4 12 1 
of Darryl Macdonald 

null and void 

Call to Darryl 3 13 1 
Macdonald declared 

ultra vires 

Should practising 11 3 3 
homosexuals be 

ordained? 


The Young Adult 
Representative made 
their report to the As- 
sembly on the final 
day in the form of a 
mock Assembly. 


AROUND THE 
WORLD 

The international 
affairs report consist- 
ed of two major sec- 
tions. The first probed 
the linkages between 
human rights and 
Canadian trade and 
development policies. Then the report looked at five 
countries in which Canada has historical economic 
ties and in which our denomination has church 
partners. 

Since 1983, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has worked with the Reformed Church of Cuba on 
projects to raise small domestic animals and replace 
imported powdered milk with locally produced fluid 
milk. The Assembly sent greetings to this church 


Marilyn Cousins, Young Adult 
Representative from P.E.I., 
declared Moderator for an hour. 
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and then passed a recommendation supporting the 
Canadian government’s objection to U.S. legislation 
that seeks to impose its trade provisions on other 
countries. 


been kidnapped. Assembly agreed to contact the 
church in Guatemala immediately, assuring the 
church of our support, and also agreed to send a 
strongly worded letter of concern to the president of 
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Likewise, with the church in Kenya, the Assem- 
bly sent greetings and expressed support in their at- 
‘tempts to be faithful witnesses in a country that 
faces increasing civil and economic upheaval. The 
Assembly also passed a recommendation supporting 
the Interchurch Coalition on Africa in its attempts to 
have political prisoners in Kenya released. 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada is the clos- 
est overseas partner we have.” So declared Rev. 
Nzie Nsi Eke from the Presbyterian Church of Ni- 
-geria when he addressed the Assembly as one of 
several ecumenical guests. He thanked the Assem- 
bly for the presence of members of our church at the 


Banners showing Assembly theme: “The Garden.” 


funeral of Akanu Ibiam (known to most Presbyter- 
-ians in Canada as Sir Francis Ibiam). He spoke of 
the difficult times in Nigeria and of the efforts of the 
church to return Nigeria to civilian and democratic 
tule from its present military dictatorship. The As- 
sembly supported the Canadian government’s posi- 
tion to suspend Nigeria from the Commonwealth for 
its human rights abuses and urged an ecumenical 
approach to advocacy regarding the political situa- 
tion in Nigeria. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada has a valued 


relationship with both the Presbyterian Church in APPROVED | 
Taiwan and the China Christian Council. The sup- > Continuation of the PCC Web Site. 
port of the Presbyterian Church of Taiwan for an in- > A three per cent increase in minimum stipends and 


dependent Taiwan brings it into conflict with the 
China Christian Council’s position that Taiwan has 
always been and always will be a part of China. The 
Assembly attempted to walk a fine line between 
these positions, sending greetings to both churches 
and asking that they work to resolve regional con- 
flicts by peaceful means. 

On Friday evening, the regular business of the 
Assembly was interrupted when Tom Rodger, a 
commissioner from the Presbytery of Sarnia, an- 
nounced that word had been received that the Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church in Guatemala had 
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_ yesterday.’ 


Guatemala. Later, Assembly learned the Moderator 
had been released, shaken but unharmed, and was 
warned to resign immediately on threat of being kid- 
napped again. Most Guatemala-watchers agree the 
demands of the kidnappers are strange to be coming 
from a death squad and suggest “disgruntled Presby- 
terians” may be behind the kidnapping. 

Maria Francisca Ventura viuda de Saquic, an 
ecumenical visitor from Guatemala, spoke tearfully 
of the assassination of her husband in July 1995 and 
how her six children “always lament the death of 
their father.” She spoke of the support she has re- 
ceived from Ken Kim, a partner from The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. Following her address, a 
number of motions of support for our workers in 
Guatemala were passed and letters of concern about 
the situation were sent to the Government of Can- 
ada. The Assembly urged the church to strengthen 
its relationship with Christians in Guatemala and 
urged Canadian Presbyterians to deepen their 
knowledge of Guatemala and pray for their church 
partners who work there. 

Through the International Affairs Committee, 
Assembly addressed Canada’s refugee and immigra- 
tion policy. The Assembly urged the Government of 
Canada to end the imposition of landing fees on 
refugee claimants, to reform the immigration act and 
to provide a meaningful appeal process for refugees. 


Crisis IN GLACE BAY 

In 1993, St. Paul’s, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, built 
a new church structure at the cost of $1.8 million. A 
number of unfortunate decisions allowed the con- 
gregation to build beyond its means. One significant 
factor was the failure of the congregation to receive 
revenue from the sale of the old building which was 
eventually condemned and torn down. 


$887 for executive staff at church offices and profes- __ 
sors for 1997. | 
A call for nominations for the position of chaplainto 
St. Andrew's Hall, University of British Columbia. 
In response to an overture from the Presbytery of 

Pictou, N.S., the Church Doctrine Committee will 
study the wording of Living Faith with the possibility of _ 
implementing a process by which it willbe declareda 
subordinate standard of our church. 


A proposal that, at the call of a congregation, elders 
may fulfil their duties on session for periods of six 
years will go to presbyteries for their approval. 
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The Synod of the Atlantic Provinces has pro- 
posed a million dollar campaign to lift the burden of 
debt and allow the congregation to continue to func- 
tion. Assembly Council has agreed to support a 
national campaign for $200,000, and Assembly 
directed the Moderator to write a letter of support to 
all congregations before the end of the year. 


ONE DECISION WORTH CELEBRATING 

The Assembly celebrated the 30th anniversary of 
the decision to ordain women in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. John Allan, a commissioner at 
that Assembly 30 years ago, reflected on the de- 
cision. “Thirty years ago,” he said, “there were no 
women commissioners present. Tonight, there are 
about 90. Twenty per cent of this Assembly is made 
up of women and almost half the elder commission- 
ers are women.” He concluded his remarks by 
saying that 30 years ago something very important 
happened in The Presbyterian Church in Canada and 
“for 30 years, our church has been blessed by that 
decision.” 


Davida Stewart, moderator of the Presbytery of Prince 
Edward Island, helps Tamiko Corbett cut the anniversary cake 
celebrating the 30th anniversary of the ordination of women. 


POSTLUDE: FAREWELL TO P.E.I. 

The local arrangements committee surrounded 
commissioners with care during the Assembly, giv- 
ing new meaning to Island hospitality. Special 
events were scattered throughout the Assembly. On 
the last day, local volunteers received a prolonged 
standing ovation. 

Over 1,000 people gathered for the Assembly 
banquet and heard Archie McLean, former general 
manager of McCain Foods and now CEO of Maple 
Leaf Foods, deliver what the Charlottetown 
Guardian described as “a fire-and-brimstone 
speech.” McLean called on commissioners to 
recover four areas: excellence in preaching and 
teaching, moral integrity, evangelism, and interces- 
sory prayer. 

Commissioners also enjoyed a taste of Island cul- 
ture in the form of Highland dancing and singing. 
Among the guests attending the banquet was the 
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The |22nd 
¥ | GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


The 
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Canada 


‘We move 
forward as 
a church 
by trusting 
each other. 
There is no 
other way 
forward.” 
— Stephen 

Hayes 


“A quote kept 
coming to my 
mind during 
Assembly: ‘I 
expect to pass 
through this 
world but once; 
any good thing 
therefore that | 
can do, or any 
kindness that | 


can show to any | 


fellow-creature, 


let me do it now; | 


let me not defer 


or neglect it, for — 


I shall not pass 


this way again.’”” 


— Cherrish 
Di-Nardo, 
Young Adult _ 


Representative _ 


The local arrangements committee did an outstanding job. Fot 

members are pictured (left to right): Davida Stewart (moderate 

Presbytery of Prince Edward Island), Mary lves, Dorothy Tayle 
and Ken MacNeill. 


lieutenant-governor of the province, Gilbert 
Clements. 

On Sunday morning, commissioners fanned out 
across the province to attend services in various con- 
gregations and to be hosted for lunch. Afterwards, 
commissioners gathered in the Trade Centre for a 
barbecue and more Island music. 

The last words of Rod Berlis, longtime minister 
of The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul in Mon- 
treal, were purported to have been: “How wonderful 
to die here on this beloved island in peace.” Com- 
missioners to this General Assembly would concur 
with those feelings about the beauty of Prince 
Edward Island. But it is also important to note at the 
end of another Assembly, as Wesley once pointed 
out: our beloved church continues not on the basis 
of majority vote, the work of a committee, wise 
Moderators or humble bureaucrats, but by the 
unmerited, amazing grace of God. 

The General Assembly concluded with the 
singing of Psalm 122 at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 
June 12. It will reconstitute in St. Andrew’s Church 
in Ottawa on June 1, 1997, Deo volente. 8 


Photos by John Congram and Scott MacDonald. 


The entrance to Cavendish Cemetery in P.E.I. 
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Unionville Church: 


The Secret is Communication 


| by June Holohan 


high level of noise is one of the 
first things a visitor notices en- 
tering the sanctuary of Union- 
ville Presbyterian Church in Unionville, 
Ontario. This chatter could be distract- 


ing. But it also indicates a lively, friendly 


congregation where people truly like 
each other and have a lot to talk about. 

Before entering the sanctuary, the vis- 
itor receives a friendly welcome from of- 
ficial greeters and is invited to sign the 
guest book. (We even encourage new 
members to serve as greeters as a way to 
meet people. But it can cause embarrass- 
ing moments. A charter member and 
elder made his first appearance in the fall 
after cottage season. A new member 
greeter warmly welcomed 
him and asked if he were 
visiting.) 

If a visitor provides an 
address in the guest book, 
someone from the church 
will drop off a visitor’s 
packet. Although we try 
to deliver this when some- 
one is at home, this is sim- 
ply a drop-off, not a for- 
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mal visit. Included in the attractive folder 
is a personalized letter from the minister 
acknowledging the visit to our worship 
service and inviting the 
person to return or to call 
if there are any questions, 


the church, a hasty note 


CONGREGATIONAL 


An informed 


become members because our church 
made them feel welcome and wanted. 
Because we want everyone to feel a 
part of our congregation 
and to become as in- 
volved as they are com- 


bright, colourful one de- 


a copy of a recent news- congregation fortable, we try to provide 
letter,apamphletonthe |= = ss good two-way communi- 
history of our congrega- is an involved cation. In the pews are 
tion, a listing of groups in con gregation two “I Wish” cards — a 


with the photograph of 
our stained glass window, information 
about The Presbyterian Church in Cana- 
da (“Presbyterians are ...””), and a recent 
copy of the devotional These Days. 
Many families have returned and have 


Top: Visitors being 
greeted upon arrival 
at Unionville Church. 


Left: Wes Denyer 
at work. 


signed by and for chil- 
dren, and a more traditional one for 
adults to request membership, a visit, 
prayer or a particular hymn; to comment 
on the sermon, the order of service or 
anything else that comes to mind; and to 
express concerns, criticisms and appreci- 
ation. At new members classes, represen- 
tatives of each church group tell about 
their groups and invite newcomers to 
participate. 

Our minister, Wes Denyer, used to 
hang up on recorded sales pitches. Now, 
he’s doing the calling. His thinking turned 
around when he signed up to receive the 
recorded message from the regional 
police about local break-ins. He appreciat- 
ed receiving this helpful information. 
Now, every Thursday, Wes records a one- 
minute message which includes sermon 
title and upcoming events. Then, Big 
Mouth, the computer program, takes over. 
The program makes about 100 calls in 
two to three hours with no supervision. 
People have the choice to opt out, but 
about 80 per cent of the families receive 
this weekly call. One of the advantages, 
according to Wes, is that this gives people 
the opportunity to hang up on the minister 
without him ever knowing. 

One member videotapes worship ser- 
vices every Sunday. Members borrow 
the video when they miss the Sunday 
service. We also deliver it to shut-ins. A 
recent newspaper advertisement invited 
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those interested to call 
for a free video of our 
service. To keep the 
congregation informed 
on session decisions 
and actions, a sum- 
mary of session min- 
utes is produced each 
month and posted on 
the bulletin board. 

With family mem- 
bers involved in many 
activities, it’s difficult 
to find the right time of 
the year for a concentrated visitation. 
Last year, instead of a more traditional 
Every Person Visitation, we designated a 
two-week time for elders to visit each 
family in their districts. We tried to plan 
it for the after-ski season, but before cot- 
tage season; after hockey, but before 
baseball and soccer; not at the same time 
as our fund-raising Dream Auction, 
garage sale or community festival. 

A unique feature of our committee 
structure is the way we recruit leaders. 
We publish job descriptions. People in 


God For Beginners is a simple 
overview of Christianity. 
With zip and clarity, spiced 
with humor, Ralph Milton 
describes the basics of 
Christianity. 

Down to earth, colorful, 
easily understood and 
illustrated with lots of 
stories and examples. 
Chapters include “Religion 
and Science”, “Who Is 


Jesus?”, “The Bible”. 


GST and shipping charges will apply 


Woop LAKE BOOKS 


3Z 


An “| Wish” card for children. 


Start with 
the Basics of Faith 


Previously titled Commonsense Christianity. 
$9.99 softcover 4 x 6" 224 pages Northstone 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4V1R2 — Office Hours: 8:00 am 


the congregation nom- 
inate people for the 
positions or volunteer 
themselves. Then, the 
leadership search com- 
mittee interviews each 
person who agrees to 
allow his or her name 
to stand. On the recom- 
mendation of the com- 
mittee, session ap- 
points each leader for a 
two-year term. This 
system works well. 
People willingly accept a position with a 
stipulated termination date. Leadership 
changes every two years, giving everyone 
in the congregation the right to be heard. 
Everyone can participate in nominating 
people for every leadership position. 

Witnessing Presbyterians. Does this 
sound like an oxymoron? On Witness 
Sunday, volunteers present their faith 
story in verse, song or oral narrative. 
Members present their faith experience 
in business, medicine, personal crises, 
day-to-day living. 
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3. Moving Date 
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ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
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Prayer also provides a powerful form 
of communication in our congregation. — 
An early morning prayer group meets © 
every Tuesday at 6:30. Specific prayer” 
requests are channelled to a prayer chain. | 
As the prayer moves through the chain of 
people, each prays privately. 

It helps to have an approachable min- 
ister who is open to suggestions and re- 
sponsive to pastoral needs. Wes Denyer 
recently initiated Lunch With the Minis- 
ter. People bring their own bag lunches, 
and he makes the tea and coffee. Rather 
than a lecture or Bible study, each ses- 
sion consists of conversation around 
a theme. 

Our narthex is small and crowded. 
With snow swirling outside, we don’t 
have enough coat racks. Yet, most people 
still take off their coats before worship. 
With their body language, they commu- 
nicate a feeling we want all our members 
and visitors to have — we’re home. [4 


June Holohan is clerk of session of Union- 
ville Church, a 12-year-old church develop- 
ment in Unionville, Ont. 
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Margaret Taylor: 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Never Saying No to Service 


. by Helen Scott Sinclair 


y father taught me not to say 
no if a call came to serve the 
church.” Margaret Taylor 


| lives by these words and The Presbyter- 


_ian Church in Canada has benefited. 

Margaret grew up in manses in On- 
tario and Saskatchewan. Her father, R. 
G. McKay, was a pioneer minister of our 
church in Western Canada. During her 
childhood and teen years in Prince Al- 
bert, Saskatchewan, church officials and 
missionaries travelling across the country 
stayed in their home. 

When her father became chaplain at 
the penitentiary, he would sometimes 
‘bring family members of prisoners home 
to stay. Margaret seldom remembers a 
time when there wasn’t someone living 
with them. For one month, it was Maria 
Karinska, a Russian prima donna who 
had been converted under Jonathan 


Goforth’s ministry. Two children from 
England lived with them for five years 
during the war. And because her father 
had taught at an Indian mission school 
and was familiar with the Cree language, 
Native People from the 
area were always wel- 
come in their home. 

This background de- 
veloped a sense of com- 
mitment to Christ and 
to the church in her. Ex- 


advice 


A father’s 


and example 


Missionary and Deaconess Training 
School (Ewart College). Two years later, 
she became convener — the first woman 
to hold this position in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

Having lived at the col- 
lege, Taylor was aware of 
the inadequate teaching 
and residence facilities. 
When a national campaign 
was launched for a new 
building in 1957, she was 


tending hospitality to lead toa named to head it up. Be- 
strangers continued to be ' e fore its launch, she visited 
part of Margaret’s life. life of witness presbyteries in Western 
She considered training as_ tg the church Canada while Margaret 


a deaconess and spent a 

summer as a student dea- 

coness in Val d’Or, Quebec. She led girls 
groups, visited families, directed camps 
and did relief work as a volunteer fol- 
lowing devastating forest 
fires. 

After graduation from 
university and marriage to 
Denton Taylor, the Taylors 
lived in Woodbridge, 
Burlington and Belleville 
in Ontario. A Margaret 
Taylor WMS Auxiliary in 
Knox Church, Burlington, 
reflects the contribution she 
made to every congrega- 
tion she attended. 

Margaret Taylor served 
as the recruitment/registra- 
tion convener for the pre- 
Assembly congress at 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, in 
1957, and as convener of 
the congress at the Univer- 
sity of Guelph in Guelph, 
Ontario, in 1961. The Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed 
her to the Board of the 


Webster, principal of the 
college, travelled to the 
Maritimes. She recalls those hectic times. 
She would often arrive in a city by train in 
the early morning hours, speak two or 
three times, do radio and newspaper and 
television interviews, then board a late 
train for another similar day. One pres- 
bytery convener, her chauffeur of the day, 
wrote a humorous description of “The 
Day Hurricane Margaret Blew Into 
Town!” Back at home, Margaret kept in 
touch with all the presbytery campaign 
conveners and wrote hundreds of letters to 
donors, sponsors, groups and individuals. 
Margaret Taylor became the first con- 
vener of the Board of Congregational 
Life and, later, convener of the Com- 
munication Services Committee. General 
Assembly challenged her skills by nam- 
ing her convener of the Task Force on 
Liberty of Conscience as It Pertains to 
the Ordination of Women, a contentious 
and difficult assignment. In 1984, in 
recognition of her outstanding contribu- 
tion to the life and witness of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal, conferred on 
her the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa). 
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ISRAEL 
Nov. 18-27, 1996 — 10 Days $2,199 All Inclusive — 


Hotels, Meals, Air-conditioned Coach Tours 
Swim in the Dead Sea, Boat Ride on Galilee 


Rev. Greg Sumner 
Co-director, Crieff Hills Community 
(905) 849-0665 


Jerusalem’s 3000th Anniversary Year 


Rev. Cecil Cunningham 
Minister, Knox 16 Church, Oakville, Ont. 
(905) 825-5758 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CO-MINISTER. Profiles are invited by a 
growing congregation in Kelowna, B.C., for 
an experienced, ordained minister to work 
in a team ministry sharing in the church’s 
growth and outreach. Working alongside 
the present minister, responsibilities will fo- 
cus on leading worship, working with youth 
and developing Christian education for all 
ages. Profiles will be considered on 
Wednesday, September 11, 1996. Submis- 
sions to: The Search Committee, c/o Rev. 
Don Lindsay, RR 1, C-13 Wright St., 
Armstrong, B.C. VOE 1B0. 


FOR SALE: 42 “DOWN ON THE FARM” 
poems presenting life as it was in the 1930s 
and 1940s on a typical farm in southern 
Ontario. Please send requests to: Lloyd 
John Brown, 24 Ottawa Drive, Chatham, 
Ontario N7L 2J6. Price: $10 softcover. 


FURNISHED TWO-BEDROOM CABIN 
FOR RENT. Vankoughnet, Muskoka, On- 
tario. June - September, $250/week. Quiet 
setting near Black River. St. David’s Pres- 
byterian Church (705) 645-5534. 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Oakville, Ont., 
requires a DIRECTOR OF CHURCH 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS responsible for 
providing leadership to the church school 
programs. This includes recruiting, motivat- 
ing and training teachers and other volun- 
teers. This is a part-time position. 
Applications and resumés may be submit- 
ted to: Knox Presbyterian Church, 89 Dunn 
St., Oakville, Ont. L6JU 3C8. Attention: C.E. 
Committee. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, cutting 
joints, chimneys, etc. Cost-saving projects. 
Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: (416) 604-7266, 
pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 


(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


Presbyterian Church in East Toronto Pres- 
bytery is seeking an ORGANIST/CHOIR 
DIRECTOR, effective September 1996. 
New Rodgers 2-manual organ and estab- 
lished choir. Remuneration negotiable de- 
pending on qualifications. Interested 
parties may forward a resumé to: Music 
Search Committee, Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, 154 Floyd Avenue, Toronto, 
ON M4K 2B7 Tel. (416) 425-2214. 


SENIOR EDITOR NEEDED to join the edi- 
torial team of The Whole People of God 
curriculum. Biblical knowledge, writing/edit- 
ing experience, good computer skills, abil- 
ity to meet deadlines, involvement in a 
Canadian mainline Protestant congrega- 
tion, and experience in educational 
process necessary. Must be able to move 
to Kelowna, B.C., to assume full-time re- 
sponsibilities. Experience using The Whole 
People of God required. Send resumé and 
handwritten covering letter: Attn. David 
Cleary, Wood Lake Books, 10162 Newene 
Rd., Winfield, B.C. V4V 1R2. Deadline for 
applications: August 30, 1996. 


St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, requires a MUSIC DIRECTOR 
to lead and conduct the Senior Choir and 
oversee the role of the organist/pianist. 
Further information, including details of re- 
muneration and job description, can be ob- 
tained by contacting the convener of the 
Search Sub-Committee, Mr. William Cocks, 
at (403) 526-9720 (home), (403) 526-2550 
(office) or fax (403) 528-1880. 


THE CLEANING LADY: New Top 40 
Artist. Cassettes and CDs available at 
1-800-284-1227. VISA, money orders and 
personal cheques accepted. Cassettes 
$9.98, CDs $14.98, plus shipping and 
applicable taxes. 


TORONTO-KINGSTON PYPS REUNION 
1980-1990. October 26, 1996, Weston 
Presbyterian Church. Starting 1 p.m. Cost: 
$10. Contact lan Rome (416) 706-4187. 


In 1987, a different kind of assign- 
ment came Margaret Taylor’s way. She 
was appointed by order-in-council to the 
Canadian Advisory Council on the Status — 
of Women. This exposure to Ottawa and 
government circles was a new ex- 
perience. It was unusual for her to receive 
an honorarium for attending a meeting! 

Taylor has always been keenly aware 
of the debt she owes many people who 
supported her in all her endeavours — 
particularly her family, including her 
father and stepmother who, during the 
campaign for the Ewart College Building 
Fund, called themselves The Home 
Campaign Committee. 

Today, Margaret and Denton Taylor 
live in Elmira, Ontario, where their home 
is always open to friends old and new. 

Recently, one of Margaret’s young 
grandsons interviewed his grandmother 
for a school project. “Nana,” he asked, 
“what would you like me to remember 
most about you?” 

She replied: “Remember each day is a 
precious gift from God. Remember all 
the adventures we have had together as a 
family. Remember how much we love 
each other.” 

What better memories could one wish 
for? 


Helen Scott Sinclair is a diaconal minister 
who attends Tweedsmuir Memorial Church 
in Orangeville, Ont. 


at. Giles 
fresbuterian Church 


Sarnia, Ontario 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 
1946-1996 


Coming Events and Guest Speakers 
Rev. Alan Barr — July 28 


Rev. Don Donaghey — August 25 


A Celebration of 1st Communion 
Rev, John Congram — Sept. 15 


Homecoming Weekend & Dinner 
Saturday, Sept. 21 


Our Anniversary Sunday 
Rev, Terry Samuel — Sept. 22 


Contact: 

St. Giles Presbyterian Church 
770 Lakeshore Rd. 
Sarnia, Ont. N7V 215 
(519) 542-2253 
Watch For A New Thing — 
— It’s Happening Already. 
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GENERATION Y 


Reactions 


o far, I have been writing this col- 
umn for half a year. I mentioned at 
the beginning I would be interest- 

_ed in hearing any responses people had 

to my columns. At the time, I thought I 
_ might get one or two letters and some 
comments from people in my local con- 
gregation. I didn’t expect the reaction I 
got — letters and e-mail from people 
across the country (even a couple from 
| the United States), of all ages and 

' schools of thought. 

__ Since I am not under the illusion I have 

the ultimate word — or even the final 

- word — on any subject, I thought I would 

share some of the comments and ideas | 

have received. And, of course, responses 

_ to these opinions are more than welcome. 


_ From Joyceville, Ontario, age 20: 

‘I think one reason jeans are frowned 

upon is because the older generations are 
so set in their traditionally conservative 
ways that any type of change is frowned 
on.... When these older generations 
come together with the younger 
generations, you naturally 
get conflict.... One of the 
greatest problems today is 
that people don’t really care, 
or want to care, about people 
who don’t directly affect them. 
People don’t take the time either to listen 
or to learn about the other people who 
are different than they are. 


From Waterloo, Ontario: 

You stated that “‘a teen’s uniform is jeans 
and a T.” I immediately wondered about 
the attitudes of young people in society 
toward those who do not wear the “uni- 
form” — perhaps a Muslim girl in a head 
scarf and voluminous robe or a Mennon- 
ite girl in a cap and unfashionable print 
dress at school.... Appearing different 
from the “norm” always risks condemna- 
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tion, whether one is a young person 
seeking acceptance in the church or 
someone who is different in some way 
seeking acceptance by peers. 


Queensville, Ontario, age 77: 

You mention the ripped jeans. Things are 
also done to give them a 
faded colour.... This is a 
form of dishonesty as few 
have done much work in 
them. I know. As a 
farmer, | have worn out a 
number of coveralls or 
overalls. I also know they 
don’t wear holes in the places I see them. 
When teenagers are done with them, 
they are not even good enough to give to 
the poor. 


From Vancouver: 
There is a whole generation out there for 
whom the language of the church is 
completely foreign. This is 
something that is borne 
4 a\ out in my own experi- 
ence as most of my 
closest friends are ei- 
ther unchurched or 
marginally so. Not 
only is spirituality a 
taboo subject, it is a com- 
plete unknown. 


From Edmonton, age 77: 

In my view, we are providing “‘a sanctu- 
ary of calm in a disjointed world,” as you 
put it, but we will not do that if we use 
strobe lights and flashing images along 
with the pop music. Music is important 
in church services; if the pop culture you 
speak of includes loud, blaring noise in 
the guise of music, I fear the disjointed 
world you speak of will never provide a 
sanctuary of calm where people can 
commune with God in prayer. 


Kathy Cawsey 


From a reader: 

It would seem to me that part of the 
reason why there aren’t many people in 
their 20s and 30s attending church regu- 
larly is because their questions were not 
sufficiently answered when they were 
younger. I know mine certainly weren’t. 
I was basically told to 
“take it on faith” and 
leave it at that. No won- 
der I and many of my 
contemporaries gave up 
on church. I’m back now 
— sort of — but with 
more questions than ever 
and no suitable place to ask them. 


From Beverly Hills, California: 

[My church’s] programs are aimed pri- 
marily at the middle-aged and retired 
membership who comprise three-quar- 
ters of the congregation. Consequently, 
its membership has dropped from 2,000 
in the mid-’60s to just over 325 in 
1995.... There is precious little to keep a 
teenager involved in the daily life of the 
church or to attract young couples to join 
in worship with us. If this trend contin- 
ues, [the] church will eventually die off. 


Resources and Suggestions: 
Seeds and Sowers for Youth Ministry, 
especially the Spring °96 issue, published 
by The United Church of Canada. 


“What If He Was Here With Us,” num- 
ber one hit single by Jose Osborne. 


Focii, a journal for the “loyal oppositon”’ 
in the church, soon to be on World Wide 
Web. fa 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 


University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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Knox Church 
Bayfield, Ontario 
Main Street 
Student minister: Kathryn Strachan 
Summer worship: |] a.m. 


Knox Church 
Toronto 
630 Spadina Avenue 
(416) 921-8993 
Minister: Dr. John A. Vissers 
Sunday services: 1] a.m. & 7 p.m. 
Wednesdays: Dessert 6:45 p.m.; 
Service 7:40 p.m. 


Bridlewood Church 
Scarborough, Ontario 
2501 Warden Avenue 

just south of Finch 
Worship: 10:30 a.m.; 
joint evening services 
6 p.m. at Wesley Chapel 
Free Methodist Church 
2385 Warden Avenue 


St. Andrew’s 
Cobden, Ontario 
Highway 17 (between Renfrew 
and Pembroke) 
Worship: 11:15 a.m. 

St. Andrew’s 
Ross, Ontario 
Kerr Line 
(east of Foresters Falls) 
Worship: 9:45 a.m. 
Minister: Rev. Patricia Van Gelder 
(613) 646-7687 


Knox Church 
Elora, Ontario 
51 Church Street 
Worship service: |] a.m. 
“Christ's Love in Joyful 
Celebration” 


Kortright Church 
Guelph, Ontario 
795 Scottsdale Drive 
at Kortright 
(519) 836-9400 
Minister: Rev. Don McCallum 
Summer worship: 10 a.m. 


Child care provided 
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St. Andrew’s 
Toronto 
Corner of King & Simcoe Streets 
(opposite Roy Thomson Hall, 
close to downtown hotels) 
(416) 593-5600 
Worship service: 10:30 a.m. 
Weekly Communion: 12:15 p.m. 
Thursdays 


Wheelchair accessible 


The Presbyterian Church 
of Saint David, Halifax 
1544 Grafton Street 
(902) 423-1944 
Sunday worship: 1] a.m. 


Glenview Church 
Toronto 
1 Glenview Avenue 
(west side of Yonge Street 
three blocks south of 
Lawrence subway station) 
Service, infant care and church 


school: 10:30 a.m. 


Heart Lake 
Brampton, Ontario 
25 Ruth Avenue 
second light off Kennedy, 
north of Bovaird Dr. 
(Hwy. 7 West) 
Worship and Sunday school: 
10:30 a.m. 


Knox Church, 
Sundridge, Ontario 
Service: 9:30 a.m. 

Knox Church, 
Magnetawan, Ontario 
Service: 10:30 a.m. 

St. Andrew’s Church, 
Burk’s Falls, Ontario 
Service: 11:15 a.m. 
Ministers: Rev. Freda MacDonald 
and Rev. Graham MacDonald 
(705) 382-2708 


Trinity Church York Mills 
North York, Ontario 
(Bayview at 401) 
Worship: 10:30 a.m. 


Wheelchair accessible 


Worship With Us This Summer 


St. Giles Kingsway Church 
Etobicoke, Ontario 
15 Lambeth Road 
(416) 233-8591 
Minister: Dr. Clyde Ervine 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 
and Children’s Sunday Club 
Wednesday worship: 7:30 p.m. 


Drummond Hill Church 
Niagara Falls 
6136 Lundy's Lane 


(exit south on Drummond Hill Road 


off Hwy. 420; 
look for the water tower) 
(905) 358-9624 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 


Westminster Church 
Smiths Falls, Ontario 
Worship: 10:30 a.m. 
Summer concerts: Thursdays 
at noon 


First Church 
Collingwood, Ontario 
Maple & Third Streets 

(705) 445-4651 
Rev. Wallace Little 
and Rev. Doug Schonberg 


Services, Sunday school, nursery: 


10 a.m. July and August 


St. David’s Church 
Vankoughnet, Ontario 
Services year-round: |] a.m. 
Rev. Allan Boyd 


Visitors most welcome. 


Gloucester Church 
Ottawa 
91 Pike Street 
Summer mid-week services 
(July & August): 
Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 


Dress informal 


Beaches Church 
Toronto 
65 Glen Manor Drive 
(416) 699-5871 
Worship and children’s worship 


centre: 10 a.m. 


July 7 to September | 


Knox Sixteen Church 
Oakville, Ontario 
Corner of Lion's Park Valley Rd. 
& Dundas St. 

3 km west of Hwy. 25 
Worship: 10:30 a.m. 


St. Paul’s Church 
Woodstock, N.B. 
113 Victoria Street 
Worship: July & August - 10 a.m. 
September - 11] a.m. 


and 6:30 p.m. 


Zion Church 
Torrance, Ontario 
Hwy. 169 and Torrance Rd. 
(705) 765-3797 
Rev. Richard Topping 
Worship: 9:45 a.m. 


Richmond Church 
Richmond, B.C. 
7111 No. 2 Road 
Sunday worship: 10:30 a.m. 
Nursery and church school 
for preschool to Grade | 


Knox Church 
Port Carling, Ontario 
Hwy. 118 — 

The top of the hill 
(705) 765-3797 
Rev. Richard Topping 
Worship: 11:15 a.m. 


Knox Church 
Wallaceburg, Ontario 
251 Duncan at Wellington 
Tel.(519) 627-4367 or 
(519) 627-0842, 
Fax (519) 627-9480 
Summer worship: 10 a.m. 
Children's program 
Minister: Rev. Hugh Appel 
“Here We Grow In Christ” 


St. James Church 

Forest, Ontario 

Main & Jefferson 
Worship: 10:30 a.m. 


Dress casual 
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| YOU WERE ASKING? 
It's Not Easy 


What, if any, rules and regula- 
tions must be followed should a 
congregation wish to sell a 
vacant manse? How should the 
funds derived from such a sale 
be used? | 


The sale of any church property must 
be on the authority of a properly called 
congregational meeting. If the congre- 
| gation, by majority vote, approves of 
| the sale and the condi- 
| tions attached thereto, 
the decision must 
be submitted to the 
| presbytery. The pres- 
| bytery’s committee 
responsible for such 
matters (in my pres- 
bytery, the Property 
_ and Loans Committee) 
| checks whether all things are in 
| order and makes recommenda- 
| tion(s) to the presbytery that this 
sale should or should not go for- 
ward, or attaches additional con- 

_ ditions. If the latter is the case, 
the matter would need to be referred 
| back to the congregation for its approval. 

The trustees of the congregation, act- 
ing on the instruction of the congrega- 
tional meeting, will be asked to sign the 
appropriate documents. The clerk of 
presbytery must give an extract of the 
minutes of presbytery in which the sale 
| was approved, such an extract to include 
the legal lot description. 

In many presbyteries, the capital 
funds derived from such a sale are se- 
verely restricted as to their use. Some 
years ago, many congregations sold 
manses and used the monies for the ren- 
Ovations of the church building or for 
some other pressing cause. Many lived to 
regret it. The scenario usually involved 
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Selling the Manse 


Tony Plomp 


the calling of a new minister who did not 
own his or her own home. In the mean- 
time, house prices had sky-rocketed and 
the congregation, having used up the 
capital from the sale of the manse, did 
not have the wherewithal to buy a new 
one. In such cases, they resorted to pay- 
ing equivalent rent or encouraged the 
minister to buy his or her own home, in 
some instances, becoming joint-owners 
with the minister. 

In my presbytery, there is a regulation 
that, normally, only 
the accrued interest 
from the capital de- 
rived from the sale of 
a manse may be used. 
In most cases, this in- 
terest money is used to 
provide a housing al- 
lowance for the min- 
ister. Sometimes, pres- 
bytery will allow access to the 
capital for other purposes in 
cases of emergency. 

The process of buying and 
selling property within The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada takes 
time because of the checks and balances 
in our system. Sometimes this leads to 
grumbling. But presbyteries will often 
give their property committee “power to 
issue” so there is no need to wait for the 
next presbytery meeting before action can 
be taken. The decision of the committee 
is then approved at a subsequent meeting 
of presbytery. 

I’m a great fan of the checks and bal- 
ances in our system. But there is no 
reason why we cannot be more creative 
in moving things along. LY 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


INOBATA 


SUD 


Custom Stained ie ne 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Contemporary Stained Glass 
fer. 
Contemporary Presbyterian Chorches 


DAVID WILDE GLASS STUDIO 
1-800-655-8712 


f vr, 5 
Teaees 


BULL AS since 1904 
GLASS up 
\ 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
+! 
aan \ e ZA 
tin) S “Lite 2 for Brochure 


Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


A 
EG 


Established 1920 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


eM tT: &.0 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 


releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


|_NEWS — 
PCC News 


Francophone and anglophone churches amalgamate 


7 Nida 21, 1996, was a Sunday unlike 
any other for members and adher- 


ents of Eglise St-Paul and St. Andrew’s 


Church, in Melbourne, Quebec. 

The Presbytery of Quebec held two 
services that evening: the service of dis- 
solution of Eglise St-Paul and the service 


Yvette Larochelle (far left), Real Larochelle, Suzanne Ganguillet and 
Jeanne Larochelle, all members of Eglise St-Paul, are pictured at 


the amalgamation service. 


of amalgamation of Eglise St-Paul with 
St. Andrew’s Church. Following the dis- 
solution service, the congregation drove 
to St. Andrew’s, where various Christian 
symbols from Eglise St-Paul were 
presented. 

For the a drancophons church (one of 

: two in The Presby- 
terian Church in 
Canada), it marked 
the last chapter in a 
46-year history. The 
congregation of 
Eglise St-Paul will 
continue to bear 
witness as a com- 
munity of faith in 
St. Andrew’s with a 
Hrench aiiseryice 
monthly and full 
pastoral care avail- 
able in French. 


Alberta presbytery hosts celebration of Presbyterianism 
pproximately 55 people attended “Celebration °96,” an event held by the 
Presbytery of Edmonton-Lakeland at First Church, Edmonton, May 10-11. 

The purpose of the event was to celebrate being Presbyterian. The speaker was 

Rev. John Congram, editor of the Presbyterian Record and author of the recently 

published book This Presbyterian Church of Ours. There were five workshops 

offered, ranging from Music in Worship to Computers in the Church, 
The event ended with a reminder from Congram that although The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada may be small statistically, Presbyterians as individuals and as a 

denomination have much to offer the world. 
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Sweetgrass meets 


oe. 
Brokeahead Reserve north 


_a lay missionary at Anishinabe F 


smudging ceremony in wl 
_ster’s brother, a traditio 
_elder, * 
smoke. Following the ordinat 
_ Stewart presided at a celebratio 
Communion. |. 


play an important part in his theolog 


elements of Native cultu 
_ in worship at Saskatoon Ni 


ordained missionary to 


Holy Communion 
e Presbytery of Northern Sa : 
katchewan has ordained to the 
Ministry of Word and Sacrame ts the 
first Presbyterian to com 
course of study in the Native } 
program of the Vancouver 


_ Stewart Folster, an Oj 


nipeg, had served for about I years as 


ship Centre in Winnipeg. In 19 
was appointed lay missionary to 
Saskatoon Native Circle Mini 

The ordination service incl ed 


‘smudged” him. 


Folster places a high valu 
ive traditions and culture, 


Smudging and the talking 


Stewart Folster’s appo ment 


Native Circle Ministry 
auspices of Canada _ 
through its National Native M 
Committee. 


ose travelling to the Maritimes this summer should visit 
McCulloch House in Pictou, Nova Scotia. This was the 
home of Thomas McCulloch, pioneer Presbyterian minister, 
humorist and Nova Scotia's most famous educator. His former 
home is now a museum. This summer, the museum — 
features outstanding displays and artifacts from— 
John and Charlotte Geddie's mission in the New 
Hebrides. The Geddies were the first missionar- 
ies sent out by the Canadian Presbyterian — 
Church. Pictured with some of the displays is ~ 
Anna MacKay, local historian from First 
Church, Pictou, who trained the guides for the 
Geddie exhibition. 
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1 Presbyterian running across Canada in aid of children 


} O' May 15, Carole Brown, a 25- 
i year-old member of Knox’s Galt 
) Church, Cambridge, Ontario, set out 
from Vancouver on a morning run. By 
the time this issue of the Record is print- 
ed, she plans to be in Baldworth, 
Saskatchewan. Sometime in November, 
she hopes to reach Newfoundland. 
_ Browne is running to heighten aware- 
| ness of the needs of children around the 
| world and to raise money for Children’s 
- Homes International (CHI). CHI is an 
| interdenominational mission organiza- 
tion, based in Elmira, Ontario, serving 
disadvantaged children in Guatemala, 
| Ethiopia, India and Sri Lanka. 
Accompanied by her running com- 
panion, a dog named T.C., and a support 
| team of three people and two vans, 
_ Browne plans to pass through some 350 
cities and towns where she hopes to in- 
_ volve schools, youth groups, churches 
_ and individuals in her cause. Organizers 
| hope to raise $1 million for CHI. 
In preparation for her run, Browne 
visited a CHI home in Guatemala. “I 
_ wanted to see the kids I would run for, to 


News Scan 


_ Presbyterian Record wins 
_two church press awards 
The Presbyterian Record has received 
_two Canadian Church Press awards for 
1995. Tim Faller received an Hon- 
_ourable Mention in the Feature Layout 
_and Design category for the November 
1995 issue of the Record — “Remem- 
_bering the War.” Jim Taylor also re- 
ceived an Honourable Mention for his 
column An Everyday God. 


meer > 


Thieves force Britain’s 


churches to lock up 
_ Thieves are forcing Britain’s churches 


1 


_to change their ancient tradition of 
_ keeping parish churches open, allowing 


_ visitors to come in for prayer, reflection 
or to admire the buildings. Last year 


alone, Britain’s 16,000 Anglican 


“+ 
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give mental toughness for those times on 
the road when I get tired and depressed,” 
she says. 

T.C. prepared for the trip by running 
15 to 25 kilometres a day. (When not 
running, he can often be found re- 
laxing in his kennel in one of the 
accompanying vans.) 

In the summer of 1995, 
Browne ran some 1,400 kilome- 
tres in Ontario, from Thunder Bay 
to Elmira, to raise money for CHI. 
That experience led her to believe 
there was more she could do. 

Fielding questions about her 
motivation has forced Brown “‘to 
search within myself for the 
reasons. I’ve grown closer to my 
faith as a result,” she says. 

She also points out that the run 
is about more than raising money. 
“By taking on a high profile pub- 
lic project, part of the mission is 
raising awareness and instilling a 
spirit of compassion and care.” 

That spirit is already present 
among Canadians, she adds. 


churches lost up to $9 million (US) to 
thieves, arsonists and vandals. 

Thomas Cocke, secretary of Britain’s 
Council for the Care of Churches, said 
that, in one instance, “bogus visitors” 
borrowed keys to look around the 
church then made off with treasures. 
About half of Britain’s parish churches 
date back to the 17th century and con- 
tain many valuable objects such as 
medieval gems and silver, paintings, 
sculptures and carvings. (ENI) 


Nigeria shuts down 

Christian schools 

Government officials in Kwara State, 
Nigeria, have closed three private 
Christian secondary schools in the 
state’s capital, Ilorin, for failing to teach 
Islamic religion courses. The authorities 


“This helps to make it manifest.” (Chris- 
tian Week; Canada Cares National Run) 


(For more information about Carole Brown’s 
run, phone Children’s Homes International at 
1-800-839-6362.) 


say the schools must recruit qualified 
instructors to teach Islamic religion or 
remain closed. Armed police have been 
deployed to keep students and teachers 
away. Kwara State is predominantly 
Muslim. (The Banner) 


Jim Bakker’s business 
partner sentenced 

Roe Messner, the contractor who built a 
Christian theme park for televangelist 
Jim Bakker and married Bakker’s ex- 
wife, Tammy Faye, was sentenced 
to more than two years in prison for 
bankruptcy fraud. Messner was con- 
victed on five counts of bankruptcy 
fraud and of hiding several assets, in- 
cluding a $250,000 promissory note 
from a church in West Virginia. (The 
Banner) 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 
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ANNIVERSARY 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church 
Ingersoll, Ontario 
invites friends old and new to 
share in a year of celebrations 
marking 150 years of ministry 
and mission. 


Events are planned monthly. 
For information, call (519) 485-3390, 
or write: 56 Thames Street South 
Ingersoll, ON N5C 289 


Anniversary Reunion Weekend: 
October 19 and 20. 
Saturday, October 19 — 
Congregational Banquet 
Sunday, October 20 — Anniversary Service 

with Rev. Dr. Alan McPherson 
Anniversary Luncheon 

“Make a Joyful Noise” evening. 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Ontario’s magnificent 


the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 


BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. CANADA 
L3V 6H9 
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|News | 
Other News 


Presbyterian president of Atlantic Ecumenical Council 


ane only regional ecumenical council 
in Canada has elected Rev. Kenneth 
Stright, of St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, 
N.S., as its new president. Stright repre- 
sents the Presbytery of Pictou on the At- 
lantic Ecumenical Council (AEC) and is 
a past-president of the Pictou County 
Council of Churches. Another Presbyter- 
ian, Rev. Terrance Trites of New Glas- 
gow, N.S., is associate secretary of 
Friends of the AEC. Trites was recently 
named by the ecumenical group ECPAT 
(End Child Prostitution in Asian 
Tourism) to be a Canadian delegate to 
the First World Congress to be held 
in August. 

The Atlantic Ecumenical Council is 


Nisga’a chief named chancellor of VST 
Nisga’a hereditary chief is the first aboriginal person to become chance 
the Vancouver School of Theology (VST). 

Bert McKay, a Nisga ‘a Indian from the tiny village of New Abert) i 
western, B.C., was named VST chancellor at a ceremony held at St. A 
Wesley United Church in Vancouver. He will hold the position for three year: 

McKay is director of the Nisga’a Language and Culture Program and also ¢ 
a committee of elders responsible for interpreting Nisga’a laws and culture. 

During the ceremony, attended by dozens of aboriginal peopl | 
and accompanied by Native drumming, three Native students Tecei 


Divinity degrees. 


unique in that it encompasses four 
provinces and is representative of numer- 
ous denominations, theological schools 
and ecumenical coalitions. At its May 
meeting, the AEC changed its constitu- 
tion to allow regional justice coalitions a 
full voice in the council. 

The council will meet next in Port aux 
Basques, Newfoundland, October 4-5, 
where discussion will centre around a 
Christian perspective to the fishing crisis. 

Anyone interested in the work of the 
Atlantic Ecumenical Council can follow 
its concerns in the Friends of the AEC 
Newsletter, c/o Terrance Trites, R.R. #4, 
New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 5C7. E-mail 
trtrites @ atcon.com. 


Survey shows high stress for Ireland’s Presbyterian clergy 


Me than one in five of Ireland’s 
serving Presbyterian ministers are 
suffering major stress problems, but the 
main cause, a survey has found, is not 
the terrorist violence in Northern Ireland 
over the past 25 years. 

While a few ministers attributed their 
stress to the campaigns of terror waged 
by the Irish Republican Army and Loyal- 
ist paramilitary groups, two-thirds of the 
congregations surveyed were “relatively” 
unaffected by violence. Ministers said 
the main causes of the stress they experi- 
enced were time pressure and church- 
related conflicts. 

The survey was carried out by the 
church’s Divine Healing Committee. 
The results were to be presented in a re- 
port to the General Assembly of the 


Presbyterian Church in Ireland which 
met June 3-7 in Belfast. 

It is the first survey of its kind in 
Ireland. Ivan Hull, author of the report, 
said he believes other churches will also 
undertake similar surveys now that the 
lid has been lifted on an underlying 
problem of ministerial life. (EN/) 


Please note: In the Graduates 
section of the June Record, Charles 
Rwamgimba Deogratsias, a recipient 
of the General Assembly Certificate 
at Knox College, was incorrectly 


credited with an MD degree. This 
was based on information provided to 
the Record. It should have read 
M.Div. Please don’t call Charles for 
medical advice. 
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NEWS 


Church coalition denounces 
_ homophobic violence 
_ in Latin America 


Canadian social justice coalition of 
more than 20 Christian churches 


_ and religious orders has released a report 


which, it says, breaks the silence about 
an urgent human rights issue largely ig- 
nored by the human rights community. 
The report by the Inter-Church Com- 
mittee on Human Rights in Latin Amer- 
ica (ICCHRLA) is entitled Violence 


_ Unveiled: Repression Against Gays and 


Lesbians in Latin America and is based 
on research conducted with a wide range 
of organizations and individuals in the 
region. 

In countries such as Mexico, Colom- 
bia and Argentina, states the report, 
sexual minorities have been faced with 
arrest, torture and assassination. Paramil- 
itary groups or death squads in Brazil 
have been responsible for the deaths of 


_ more than 1,200 gay men and lesbians 


| since 1982. In Nicaragua, Chile and 


| Ecuador, homosexual activity is a crime 


| punishable by lengthy prison sentences. 
| Throughout the region, vaguely worded 


laws or police regulations are frequently 
used to detain arbitrarily lesbians and 
gay men and subject them to various 
forms of abuse, including extortion. 

“These abuses are systematic, they 
take place in a context of deep-seated, 
violent homophobia and they must be 
recognized as a fundamental human 
rights issue,” states Bill Fairbairn, 
ICCHRLA South America program 
co-ordinator and author of the report. 

Among other recommendations, 
ICCHRLA calls on the governments of 
Latin America to “dismantle paramilitary 
groups which have targeted sexual 
minorities, as well as to remove from ac- 
tive duty and duly sanction police and 
military officers guilty of abuses against 
lesbians and gay men. 

ICCHRLA also urges both church 
and secular organizations to review their 
policies regarding sexual minorities to 
ensure they are congruent with interna- 
tional human rights standards and are not 
inadvertently promoting intolerance and 
violence against lesbians and gay men. 
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STAFF POSITION 
THE SYNOD OF THE 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


Responsibilities in the areas of: 
* Camping & Outdoor Ministries 
* Leadership Development 

¢ Program Development 


* Liaison with Life & Mission Agency, 
AMS and Presbyteries 


Applications will be received 
until August 15, 1996, by: 


Rev. John R. Cameron 
R.R. #1, Merigomish, N.S. 
BOK 1G0 


Senior Pastor 


Cheyne Presbyterian Church 
_ Stoney Creek, Ontario _ 
An active congregation of 150 families 


seeks a Senior Pastor capable of pro- | 
| viding leadership in the following areas: 


> PREACHING THE GOSPEL 
> WORSHIP 


> PERSONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


/ > CRISIS VISITATION 
> EVANGELISM 


> EQUIPPING MEMBERS AND 
LEADERS 


For further information about this 
Opportunity, please contact: 
Search Committee — 
Cheyne Presbyterian Church 
7 King Street West 
Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 1G7 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


Holy Land 
and Egypt 


with 5-day Nile Cruise 
Oct. 17 - Nov. 3 
with Dr. Eric Beggs 
of Orillia, Ont. (Box 246 - L3V 6J6) 
Arrangements by Rostad Tours 
Calgary, Alberta 
Toll free: 1-800-361-8687 


International Ministries 
_ Two Volunteer 
Positions 


International Ministries of 

__ The Presbyterian Church in Canada 

| invites applications from committed 

_ Christians for two volunteer positions. 


English as a Second Language, 
China — 2 years 

The successful candidate for the 
position of English language teacher 
will work with the Amity Teachers 
Program. The candidate will work in 
a secondary school or college in a 
small or mid-sized Chinese city, and 
will have English as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL) or equivalent educational 
qualifications or experience. 


English and Bible Teacher, 
Presbyterian Bible College, 
Hsinchu, Taiwan — | or 2 years 
The successful candidate will have a 
BA or MA degree, with experience 
or qualifications in teaching English as 
a second language. Duties include 
teaching Bible and English literature, 
and communication skills. Preference 
will be given to candidates willing to 
commit to a two-year term. 


__ Candidates interested in these _ 
positions are invited to contact 
Wilma Welsh at 

International Ministries 
_ The Presbyterian Church in Canada _ 
50 Wynford Drive 
_ North York, Ontario M3C []7 
‘Tel. (416) 441-1111, ext. 254, 


EXPOSURE TOUR TO TAIWAN 


You are invited to join an 
Exposure Tour to Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and Japan 
November 22 to December 5, 1996 
Sponsored by International Ministries, 
Life and Mission Agency, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The tour will be led by Wilma Welsh, 
Administrator, International Ministries 
and former missionary to Taiwan. 


Let us share in the celebration of 
the 100th Anniversary of the founding 
of Changhua Christian Hospital, Taiwan. 


For further information, contact: 
International Ministries 
50 Wynford Drive 
North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


PICTURED 
ARE Rev. 
Robert J. Bern- 
hardt and his wife, 
Gladys, who were 
guests of honour 
at a fellowship 
hour celebrating 
his 25 years of 
ministry at 
Chalmers Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL of 
Knox Church, Kintyre, Ont., 
purchased Christmas gifts for under- 
privileged children in the community 
with money raised from the annual 
operetta. 


THE SUNDWAN- 
FALLS YOUTH 
GROUP, made up of 
members from Knox 
Church, Sundridge, Knox 
Church, Magnetawan, 
and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Burk’s Falls, 
Ont., are pictured ata 
February skating party. 
The group often makes 
sports activities part of its 
regular meetings. 


A TRIPTYCH DEPICTING more than 70 
biblical events was presented to Knox 
Church, Burlington, Ont., by Patricia 
Kirby, an artist and elder and choir 
member of Knox Church. She is 
pictured with Rev. James Weir. 


RITA PENWARDEN 
of St. Andrew’s 

Church, Welland, Ont., cel- 
ebrated her 100th birthday 
on Jan. 19. She is pictured 


THE CONGREGATION OF Valetta Church, Valetta, Ont., 
held a 150th Old-Fashioned Service on Jan. 14. Pictured, 


with Gene Reese, who pre- 
sented her with a certificate 
of congratulations on behalf 
of the session and congre- 
gation. Presentations were 
also made by the mayor of 
Welland, R. J. Reuter, and 
Peter Kormos, MPP. 


left to right, are: Rev. Kate Pfeffer, minister of Valetta Church; 
Rev. John Burkhart; Bob Reid, clerk of session and beadle for this 
occasion; Kara Smith, who led a Gaelic prayer; Robert Farquhar- 
son, precentor; and members Evelyn Farquharson, Muriel Far- 
quharson and Jannah Nussey. The piper is Miriam Ivison and, 
holding the old-fashioned collection boxes are Ben Mallott and 
Mary Ann Ivison. 
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“ELF” JOHN 
DEKKER is pic- 
tured with partici- 
pants at the Elves 
Workshop held last 
year at Clarkson 
Road Church, 
Mississauga, Ont., 
to raise money for 
Presbyterians 
Sharing... 


A WMS LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
was presented to Betty Rose 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, 
Ont., in honour of her dedication 
to the life and work of the church. 
Certificates of recognition were 
presented to Miriam Yari and 
Bobbe Vince. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Betty Rose, Miriam 
Yari, Bobbe Vince and Edythe 
Phillips, mission convener of the 
women’s association. 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF Willis Church, Oro, 
Ont., held a sod-turning cere- 
mony to mark the start of 
construction of an addition to 
the current structure which 
was built in 1865. Pictured, 
left to right, are: elder Albert 
» Cooke and Annie MacKay, 

| longtime members; Dr. Brice 
. Martin, minister; Leslie Rob- 
_ son, representing the church 
school; and Don Woodrow, 

_ convener of the building 

_ committee. 


DURING THEIR TRIP to the Pres- 
bytery of Brandon last November, the 
Moderator of General Assembly, Rev. 
Alan McPherson, and his wife, Maureen, 
visited Knox Church, Neepawa, Man., 
where arrangements were made for them 
to tour the Springhill Hutterite Colony. 
Maureen McPherson is pictured at the 
colony’s school with: Jonas Hofer (bottom 
left), Laura Hofer, Robert Gross and 
(partially hidden) Doreen Gross. 


£ THE CONGREGATION 
é.24 OF Caledonia Church, 
Caledonia, Ont., is holding a 
number of special events this 
year in celebration of its 150th 
anniversary. The celebrations 
began at a service with Rev. 
George Vais, Moderator of the 
120th General Assembly. He is 
pictured (left) with clerk of ses- 
| sion Tom Spratt and Rev. Tom 
Vais, minister at Caledonia. 


| A RECEPTION WAS HELD to honour 
Beatrice Brownell Douthart on her retire- 
ment after more than 63 years as pianist, or- 
ganist and choir director of Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., on Jan. 28. She is pictured with 
Rev. David Leggatt, recently ordained and in- 
ducted minister of Knox. 
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Ont., was the focus of 


bration, dedication and free 


lunch on Feb. 18. Pict 


Trudy Young (left), president 
of the Women of St. Giles, and 
Rev. Terry Samuel, epicurean 


and project supporter, 


ing a certificate of appreciation 
to Isabelle Ford, manager of 


the three-year project. 


PICTURED 
| PRIOR TO 
cutting the cake 
celebrating the 
121st anniversary 
of Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, is Maggie 
DeWolfe (centre), 
assisted by Rev. 
Janet and Rev. 
Laurence DeWolfe 
(left) and 

Rev. Cedric 

and Elizabeth 
Pettigrew. 


Ae 


A NEW KITCHEN at St. 
Giles Church, Sarnia, 


a cele- 


ured are: 


present- 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF Greenbrier Church, 
Brantford, Ont., dedicated a new 
organ on Jan. 28. Pictured are: 
church organist Roger Bayley; 
Brian Smith (centre), chairper- 
son of the steering committee; 
and Rev. Donald Young. The or- 
gan was the first step in a vision 
process begun by the congrega- 
tion last year. (Photo: Brantford 
Expositor) 


an 


A ROBBIE BURNS SUPPER held by the Knox Scottish Dancers 
at Knox Church, Ottawa, raised $1,000 which was donated to the 
In From the Cold program at the church. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Ruby Logan-Vencta, wife of the late J. Logan-Vencta, former Modera- 
tor of General Assembly, who gave the address to the laddies; Dr. Jay 
Anderson, who gave the address to the lassies; Truus Anderson; Rev. 
Peter Wotherspoon, who gave the address to the immortal memory; 
Carol Wotherspoon; and Dr. Douglas Shedden, who gave the address 
to the haggis. 


THE CONGREGATION 
£4 OF Calvin Church, North 
Bay, Ont., completed a 
$750,000 building project last 
year, adding new offices, more 
open space, additional seating 
in the sanctuary and choir loft, 
and full accessibility to the 
church facility. Pictured at the 
dedication service are: Nancy 
Kilgour, chairperson of the 
building committee; Rev. 
Zander Dunn, a former minister 
of Calvin; Binnie Armstrong, 
clerk of session; Rev. Marty 
Molengraaf, current minister; 
and Rev. Stephen Hayes, a 
former minister of Calvin. 


THE CONGREGATIONS OF Shake- 
speare Church, Shakespeare, and 
Knox Church, North Easthope, Ont., held 
a “Tacky Attire Fellowship Evening” re- 
cently. Pictured are the tackiest man and 
woman of the year, Harry Wettlaufer and 
Sandra Petrie. 


THE MEN’S CLUB of Lakeview Church, 
Thunder Bay, Ont., hosted a Burns Supper 
for the congregation on Jan. 25. Pictured are 


elders Bruce Glover, bearing the hag- 
gis, and John Douglas, addressing it. 
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Feature Review: 
i This volume is 
vitally impor- 
tant. Every 
problem that 


| Church, College, 
and Clergy: A His- 
tory of Theological 


_ Education at Knox 
; College, Toronto bedevils our 
| 1844-1994 by Brian Church now is 


foreshadowed 
here. Every vi- 
sion revealed 
here still has 
its afterimages 
| in the consciousness of our church. From 
_ the perhaps cramped perspective of a total 
| insider, Fraser has written an, at times, 
| homogenized and sanitized, yet provoca- 
| tive work full of insight. This is a study 
| worthy of Knox College, the pulse of 
| Presbyterianism — “‘the oldest, largest, and 
most influential Presbyterian Theological 
| [College] in Canada.” For the history of 
our church, not only Knox College, this 
book is indispensable. It deserves a place 
alongside similarly significant volumes 
published earlier by John Moir. 

In most books, the introduction and 
the first chapter form the best part, but 
this volume is unusual. Like a sandwich, 
the outer substance merely serves the in- 
ner essence. I shall criticize the first and 
last section, while lauding the superlative 
central section. 

__ The periodization of this book is most- 
ly defensible. Fraser views the origins of 
' Knox College and The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada through the roseate 
| lenses of an “evangelical” past and the 
progress that followed. Old Scotland’s 
sectarian squabbles soon seemed obsolete 
-in Canada West. Thus, Unionist senti- 
ment among Presbyterians culminated in 
1875 with the official merger of what had 
once been four Presbyterian bodies. 

From then on, organic union among 
Protestant churches could involve only 
different church families. Still, Knox 
worked toward and endorsed the forma- 
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_ J. Fraser (McGill- 

| Queen’s, 1995, 

| $39.95). Reviewed by 
Calvin A. Pater. 


tion of The United Church of Canada in 
1925. From 1924, Knox College was im- 
mersed in crisis. There followed a total 
and continuing turnover of its faculty. 
This took place in a church dividing the 
divided; only after the Second World 
War did Knox begin to recover. A new 
plateau arises, roughly coinciding with 
the years the author attended Knox. After 
Fraser left, the history of Knox is inter- 
preted through a glass, darkly. 

Now, for some problems at the begin- 
ning and end of the book, starting 
with the first chapter. 
The intellectual 
founders of Knox 
College — Robert 
Burns, Henry Esson 
and Michael Willis — 
had all recently joined 
they PreenC@hurch. in 
Scotland. Also, in Can- 
ada, the Free Church 
was to predominate. Still, 
when Knox’s early his- 
tory is read by the light of 
a static model of the Free 
Church, it becomes artifi- 
cial and homogenized. The 
basic ideas of the founders of Knox had 
been formed and set in Scotland; also, all 
three founders had travelled toward the 
Free Church via distinct and not quite 
convergent paths. While the institutional 
history of Knox is clearly Canadian, its 
intellectual and theological heritage was 
not; for that, the history of the Church of 
Scotland deserves more emphasis. 

Two irrelevant models provide un- 
warranted integration. One views Knox 
as a seminary or school of theology; the 
other deals with the theology of Knox’s 
faculty as “evangelical.” 

World-wide, there are many forms of 
theological education, ranging from ap- 
prenticeship to the independent pursuit 


of a higher education with some theolog- 
ical courses or practical supervision 
added. R. W. Lynn, a 20th-century 
American, described the seminary 
model. Fraser claims “Knox College was 
the first institution in Canada to meet 
[Lynn’s] criteria.” True, Knox began life 
as a seminary, but that was not intention- 
al, for the founders of Knox then regard- 
ed both Knox and University College as 
“defective.” 

Knox was at last incorporated as a 
“college,” which, in the Old 
World and Canada, partici- 
pates in a university. This in- 
tegration was_ partially 
achieved with the formation 
of the University of Toron- 
to, to which Knox belonged 
from the beginning. 
Protestantism originat- 
ed in theological faculties 
or colleges within a uni- 
versity. It was the Roman 
Catholic Council of 

Trent that first promoted 
the monastic and isolat- 
ed, free-standing seminary. But even 
Roman Catholics began to find the sem- 
inary model too narrow. Thus, the Second 
Vatican Council allowed Catholic sem- 
inaries to affiliate with ecumenical and 
other academic consortia like the Toronto 
School of Theology. At any rate, Knox’s 
wholeness as a theological college must 
not to be judged by a defective model. 

Artificial integration is also attempted 
through the use of the term “evangelical.” 
As a catch-all, this term is inappropriate, 
for nowhere does the term “evangelical- 
ism” add to or undercut the Calvinism of 
Knox’s founders. The word “evangelical” 
is profusely used and has become too 
generic to mean anything specific. 

Student life, Knox’s constant empha- 
sis on the social thrust of the gospel and 
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how Knox collected the best theological 
library in Canada — all that should have 
been considered. Also, while Fraser clar- 
ifies the what and the how of history, he 
does not necessarily answer the why. 

Fraser must be credited with having 
resisted writing the final section, but 
some at Knox College pressured him 
into it. Indeed, a book seems more attrac- 
tive if it is current. I sympathize with 
Fraser, however, for it is difficult to get a 
handle on contemporary data in the ab- 
sence of sensitive material. On the other 
hand, the contemporary historian has the 
potent tool of the interview, but Fraser 
did not avail himself of that. That is a 
grave omission. 

The following faculty members 
should not be omitted: Ross Gibson, 
Stephen Farris and Robert Mathewson 
(d. 1995). (Patricia Dutcher-Walls’s 
name can now also be added.) Fraser 
emphasizes that the faculty at Knox have 
“little pastoral experience.” That is a 
gross error. 

As the fleeting reference to Helen 
Goggin and the omission of Robert 
Mathewson reveal, more should have 
been made of the institutional amalgama- 
tion of Knox and Ewart College. Ewart’s 
history is now also Knox’s history and 
must be taken seriously. 

Much is made of “the absence of a 
dominant ecclesiastical culture” at Knox. 
All faculty members at Knox grew up 
and are rooted in the Reformed faith. Al- 
though no single system dominates, there 
is more harmony now than in the days 
when Barthianism reigned at Knox. 

Finally, the book’s middle section is 
superb and rock-solid. Starting with 
Chapter Two, Fraser moves away from 
theological squabbling to institutional- 
ization and further development on 
Canadian soil. The author grows more 
confident as he moves deftly in familiar 
territory, and even the language becomes 
more fluid and lucid. Every adjective, 
every adverb appears here for a reason. 
A considerable amount of knowledge is 
judiciously distilled in these pages. 

In the language of photographers, 
Fraser takes sharply detailed, wide-angle 
shots. There is also a great depth of 
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knowledge passed off in an almost non- 
chalant way. Fraser is not only a good his- 
torian but also an excellent communicator 
and teacher of history. I found the entire 
section fascinating and read it with profit. 

Sometimes the results amazed me. 
The events surrounding Church Union in 
1925, for example, have often been re- 
hearsed in my mind. Church Union has 
always baffled me because, for every ar- 
gument for it, I find another argument 
against it, and vice versa. Fraser’s inter- 
pretation, evenhanded though it is, 
opened up new perspectives. For the first 
time, I concluded that, had I been at 
Knox in 1925, I would have joined my 
colleagues in the course they took. Many 
insights await the careful reader of this 
excellent and stimulating book. 

Although the first chapter needs revi- 
sion, and the final section might be ex- 
cised, this book contains over 150 pages 
of superb material. 


Calvin Pater is professor of church history, 
Knox College, Toronto. 


This is the best 
book I have 
read on the 
subject of 
tragedy and 
loss and how 
one can deal 
with them. Un- 
til I read this book, Harold Kushner’s 
When Bad Things Happen to Good 
People was the most helpful treatment of 
this subject I had encountered. But 
Sittser, I believe, takes the reader beyond 
Kushner’s explorations, especially in his 
discussions regarding the role of grace in 
the randomness of life’s tragedies. 

In the fall of 1991, Sittser was return- 
ing with his family and mother from visit- 
ing a Native pow-wow. They were hit 
head-on by a car driven by a drunk driver. 
In the next few minutes, Sittser watched 
his mother, wife and young daughter all 
die. Three other children survived. The 
book is Sittser’s story of trying to survive 
and find meaning in “a darkness from 
which I might never again emerge as a 
sane, normal, believing man.” 


_A Grace Disguised: 
_ How the Soul Grows 
Threibh Lo by 
-Gerrald L. Sittser 
(Zondervan, 1996, 
$17.99). Reviewed 
by John Congram. 


Sittser’s radical honesty immediately — 
attracts the reader. He proposes no sim- 
plistic solutions. He speaks openly of his 
depression and despair. He considers 
atheism. He refuses to idealize either 
those who were killed or his relationship 
with them. He recognizes his guilt and 
anger. He speaks of the help given by 
family and community. 

He concludes that, for him, life will 
never be the same. Sorrow, he believes, 
will always be a part of his life. But out 
of his brokenness, he claims, he has dis- 
covered a new wholeness. His soul has 
been stretched and he has discovered the 
meaning of grace. 

I concur with Bill Hybels (minister of 
Willow Creek Church in Chicago): “This 
is the single most reflective and redemp- 
tive book on sorrow and loss that I have 
ever read.” 


Yet another 


The Book of God: | 
The Bible as a Novel Mesh of the 
by Walter Wangerin Bible? I’ve 


lost count of 
them in the 
past year or 
two. I’ve made 
special note of 
the Bible Society’s Contemporary Eng- — 
lish Version and Eugene Peterson’s per- 
sonal, dynamic translation of the New 
Testament and Psalms, The Message. 
Both well worth the price! 

Walter Wangerin’s The Book of God 
stands apart from the others; but, then, — 
Wangerin’s books always stand on their 
own. Part biography, part documentary, 
part theology, part fiction. Ragman, ~ 
Mourning into Dancing and Miz Lil, for 
example, are books to be encountered, 
not just read. Experienced, more than 
studied. So it is with The Book of God. 
The experience is well worth the price! 

The Book of God was written to read 
like a novel. A big novel. As thick as The 
Thorn Birds but almost twice as tall. This 
is not a book to hold up in bed. Lay it on 
a table, maybe, by a window, so you can 
look out and see the story unfold as _ 
Wangerin sees it. f 

From Abram’s call to Saul’s conver- 
sion, the story of the Bible moves on, im- 


(Harper-Collins/ 
Zondervan, 1996, 
$37.99). Reviewed by 
Laurence De Wolfe. 
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| pelled by the stories of some remarkable 
characters who encountered God in re- 
“markable ways. Wangerin knows good 


(} 


stories, and he retells them with great 
kill. He weaves historical and cultural 
etail into each story, connecting it with 
Scripture from non-narrative forms. For 
xample, Wangerin tells the story of 
David in braided strands of narrative, re- 
flection and psalm. David hears the story 
of Ruth from his mother. David grows, 
fights, sings, sins, dances, triumphs, fails 
and dies in flesh and blood. 

_ Wangerin knows when the biblical 
Htale needs a detail or two enhanced, or a 
totally plausible character added, and 
|when the original can simply be retold. I 
jbought the book on Easter Monday and 
‘read the last stories first. I found the stor- 
lies of Judas, Simon Peter and Thomas 
jespecially moving. Perhaps, Wangerin is 
jbest at telling the lives of people who 
struggle with faith, doubt and disappoint- 


. 
} 
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ment — people for whom faith comes 
hard, but goes deep. 

The Book of God is divided into eight 
parts. ““The Ancestors” tells the stories of 
Abraham, Rebekah, Jacob and Joseph. 
Part Six, “Letters from Exile,” tells the 
story of that pivotal period in biblical faith 
through a character called Ahikam. Part 
Eight, “The Messiah,” is the longest. The 
story moves on through the lives of 
Zechariah, Andrew, Mary Magdalene and 
others to the making of a New Covenant. 

I’m reading this book not long after a 
trip to Israel. I appreciate Wangerin’s 
skill in placing the story in its living con- 
text. For any reader, this book will echo 
the words of the old TV news re-enact- 
ment series You Are There! It will also 
move you back to your Bible to discover 
people and their stories you may not 
have realized were there. 

Walter Wangerin is a Lutheran pastor 
in the United States. He spent many 


years in inner-city ministry. He is cur- 
rently writer-in-residence at Valparaiso 
University in Indiana. 


Laurence DeWolfe is minister of St. An- 
drew’s, Petrolia, and Knox, Dawn Township, 
in Ontario. 


God for Beginners God for Begin- 


by Ralph Milton ners covers a 
(Northstone, $9.99, wide Pitt Ae of 
1996). topics, includ- 


ing the basics 
such as “Who Is Jesus?” “The Bible,” 
“About God” and more controversial 
topics such as “Religion and Science.” 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Larky Lodges: 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

e All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

* Complete Housekeeping 

* Furnishings 


System 
e Leisure Activities 
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¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes \ 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 
¢ Vacation Stays, and More 


An integral part \ 
_ of the community 
\ for over 30 years 
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TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 

303 Queens Drive, Weston 

123 Spadina Road, Toronto 

10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 
OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 
HAMILTON 

35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 


519-948-5293 


519-759-5250 


519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 


TRANSITIONS | 


DEATHS 

ACHESON, THEODORA “DORA” (OS- 
BORN), 82, charter member of St. 
Columba-by-the-Lake, Pointe Claire, Que., 
and Trinity, Kanata, Ont.; member, St. 
Andrew’s, Victoria, April 26; daughter of the 
late Rev. Andrew R. and Annie Osborn. 

CAMPBELL, D. DOUGLAS, elder, trustee, 
Guthrie, Alvinston, Ont., March 5. 

GILKER, JAMES H., 78, longtime faithful 
member, board of managers convener, 
cemetery fund secretary, Knox, New 
Carlisle, Que., April 19. 

GRAY, GRACE, 91, faithful member over 60 
years, church school teacher many years, 
WMS honorary life member, Lindsay pres- 
byterial executive member, St. Paul’s, 
Leaskdale, Ont., May 1; grandmother of 
Rev. Glenn Ball, Nanaimo, B.C. 

KEITH, ARTHUR GEORGE, 81, longtime 
valued member, held many offices, Glen- 
view, Toronto; elder, trustee, finance and 
maintenance committee, St. Andrew’s, 
Bowmanville, Ont. 

LEITH, MARGARET, honorary WMS mem- 
ber, WMS treasurer 50 years, church 
school superintendent, trustee, lifetime 
member, St. Andrew’s, Priceville, Ont., 
May 4. 

MACKAY, MILDRED ESTELLE, 73, Cather- 
ine Mair AMS member, WMS life member, 
longtime member, First, New Glasgow, 
N.S., May 11. 

MARSHALL, EILEEN, longtime member, 
clerk of session, Melrose Park, Toronto; 
formerly attended Glebe, Toronto. 

McKEE, ROBERT HENRY, 87, elder, First, 
Collingwood, Ont., June 1. 

NEWELL, WILFRED, 79, longtime member, 
clerk of session, Knox, Horning’s Mills, 
Ont., April. 

NUGENT, MARGARET JEAN (PATERSON), 
church school, CGIT, WMS, elder, student 
of Scriptures, Calvin, Abbotsford, B.C., 
April 3; wife of Rev. W. Oliver Nugent, 
serving in Brandon, Man., Edmonton and 
Abbotsford. 

O'BRIEN, DAVID A., 75, longtime member, 
elder, representative elder, treasurer, 
Blenheim Church, Blenheim, Ont., April 7. 

QUICK, AUBREY WENTWORTH, 87, long- 
time elder, Knox Sixteen, Oakville, Ont., 
March 25. 

TEBBY, MYRTLE EDNA (TED), 85, longtime 
member, WMS and Ladies Aid member, 
St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., April 20. 

THEAKER, WILDA, longtime member, Knox 
Preston, Cambridge, Ont., May 17. 

TRENOUTH, HAROLD VANCE, 94, faithful 
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elder 49 years, representative elder 27 
years, roll clerk many years, Calvin, North 
Bay, Ont., Oct. 2. 


ORDINATIONS 
Kendall, Rev. Douglas, Guildwood Commu- 
nity Presbyterian Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., May 26. 
Walter, Rev. JoAnne, Heritage Green, 
Stoney Creek, Ont., May 26. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Bush, Rev. Peter, Knox, Mitchell, Ont., 
May 29. 
Jannaway, Rev. Anne-Louise, half-time 
appointment to chaplaincy, Providence 
Centre, Scarborough, Ont., May 10. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pas- 
toral charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 
208 MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 

Campbellton, N.B., Knox; Dalhousie, St. 
John’s. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 395 Murray 
Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I., Kirk of St. James. Rev. 
lan C. Glass, 15 Messer Ave., Charlotte- 
town, P.E.!. C1A 6N5. 

Elmsdale, N.S., Elmsdale pastoral charge 
(two United Church and two Presbyterian 
congregations). Rev. Judithe Adam- 
Murphy, 1537 Brunswick St., Halifax, N.S. 
B2J 2G1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Richmond Bay pastoral charge, P.E.I. Rev. 
Bert Vancook, Box 1614, Summerside, 
PoE GiNi2V 5) 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S. 
(Tatamagouche, Sedgewick Memorial; 
Pugwash, St. John’s; Wallace, St. 
Matthew’s; The Falls, St. Andrew’s). Rev. 
Charles Taylor, Box 2039, Springhill, N.S. 
BOM 1X0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s (second minister). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, (613) 347-7340. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 


Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. KOC 1JO. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, - 
971 Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
K2A 3G9. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (interim minister). Mr. 
Sandy McCuan, Presbytery Ministry Com- 
mittee, c/o St. Andrew’s Church, Box 384, 
Carleton Place, Ont. K7C 2V2. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon, Knox; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Church (effective Nov. 1). Rev. Mary 
Bowes, 43 2nd Line, RR 1, Bailieboro, Ont. 
KOL 1BoO. 

Bowmanville, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Dorcas 
Gordon, Toronto School of Theology, 47 
Queen’s Park Cres. E, Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 2C3. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Cambridge, St. Andrew’s-Galt. Rev. Angus 
Sutherland, 38 Drew Ave., Cambridge, 
Ont. N1S 3R5. 

Cannington, Knox; Cresswell, St. John’s; 
Wick. Rev. David Whitecross, 40 William 
St. N, Lindsay, Ont. K9V 4A1. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ruth Draffin, 
Box 328, Colborne, Ont., KOK 1S0. : 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A_ 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Kitchener, Kitchener East (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Don McCallum, 795 
Scottsdale Dr., Guelph, Ont. N1G 3R8. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59° 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. | 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 
PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 
Ont. M1P 4N2. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry 
Waite, 662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont 
M4K 3S5. 


i 
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TRANSITIONS 


‘Stayner, Jubilee; Sunnidale Corners, Zion. 
Rev. William C. MacLellan, 10 Oren Bivd., 
Barrie, Ont. L4N 4M1. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
» M4C 127. 

/Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
+ Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
‘Toronto, Hillview. Rev. Howard L. Shantz, 
3845 Lakeshore Blvd. W #411, Etobicoke, 
Ont. M8W 4Y3. 

‘Toronto, Morningside-High Park. Rev. Nora 
_ Gorham, 69 Rowanwood Ave., Toronto, 
_ Ont. M4W 1Y8. 

‘Toronto, Riverdale. Rev. Ken Borden, 26 
_ Delisle Ave., Toronto, Ont. M4V 1S5. 
Tottenham, Frazer; Beeton, St. Andrew's; 
_ Schomberg, Emmanuel. Rev. Issa A. Sali- 
ba, 9846 Keele St., PO Box 5097, Maple, 
Ont. L6A 1R6. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s (effective Sept. 1/96). 
| Rev. James W. Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. 
E, Belleville, Ont. K8N 1R6. 

» Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
| Armstrong, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, 
Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Victoria Harbour, St. Paul’s; Coldwater, St. 
Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. Rev. David 
Whitehead, 1194 Everton Ave., Midland, 
Ont. L4R 5J2. 

Weston, St. Stephen’s. Rev. Joe Williams, 
100 Hepbourne St., Toronto, Ont. 
M6H 1K5. 


| Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Burlington, Aldershot. Rev. B.A. Nevin, 40 

 Hostein Dr., Ancaster, Ont. L9G 2S5. 

_Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 

_ MeWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO0. 

‘Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 

| L9A 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. 
L7R 1H4. 

Leamington, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paterson, 
3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Karen Timbers, 
71 Metcalfe St., St. Thomas, Ont. 
N5R 3K6. 

Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 
N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 

_ Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 

NOB 2P0. 


Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2N0. 

Paris, Paris Church. Rev. James Grant, 395 
Springbank Ave. Unit 2, Woodstock, Ont. 
N4T 1P8. 

Seaforth, First; Clinton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. 
James Ross Dickey, 25 St. Andrew’s St., 
Stratford, Ont. N5A 1A2. 
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St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., 
St. Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s: 
St. David’s, First. Rev. James A. Gold- 
smith, 162 Bridlewood Dr., Welland, Ont. 
L3C 6L2. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 Ox- 
ford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., 
Windsor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Keith 
Boyer, 327 Harvard St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
PEM an 

Stonewall, Man., Knox (three-quarters posi- 
tion). Rev. Bruce Clendening, 19 Cabot 
Cres., Winnipeg, Man. R2M 2H2. 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, Man., First. Chair of Search Com- 
mittee, First Presbyterian Church, 61 
Picardy Place, Winnipeg, Man. R8G OX6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Biggar, St. Andrew’s (Canada Ministries 
appointment). Rev. Annabelle Wallace, 
436 Spadina Cres. E, Saskatoon, Sask. 
S7K 3G6. 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s; Qu’Appelle, St. 
Andrew’s; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. 
SOG 5CO. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 
Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 
Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 

The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4. 
Fort McMurray, Faith. Rev. John Dowds, 
11445-40 Ave., Edmonton, Alta. T6J OR4. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Synod of British Columbia 

Duncan, St. Andrew’s. Rev. David Stewart, 
c/o The Upper Room Society, 919 Pandora 
Ave., Victoria, B.C. V8V 3P4 

Kamloops, St. Andrew's (effective Sept. 1). 
Rev. Douglas Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. V1E 1V2. 

Kelowna, St. David’s (co-minister). Rev. Don 
Lindsay, RR 1, C-13 Wright St., Armstrong, 
B.C. VOE 1B0. 

New Westminster, First. Rev. R.C. Garvin, 
11858-216th St., Maple Ridge, B.C. 
V2X 5HB. 

New Westminster, St. Aidan’s. Rev. R.J. 
Calder, 403 East Columbia St., New West- 
minster, B.C. V3L 3X2. 

Trail, First. Rev. Doug Johns, Box 255, 
Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
Tenth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

International Ministries 

Two volunteer positions (see ad in this 
issue): 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 

English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 
years). 

For enquiries, contact: Wilma Welsh, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation 
and rebuilding program with an emphasis 
on program development, outreach 
and youth ministry. Contact: Rev. lan 
Morrison, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 
M8C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Guyana, two volunteers, CANACOM work 
camp (summer ’97). Application deadline: 
Oct. 31/96. 
For information or an application form, con- 
tact: Youth in Mission, Box 827, Picton, Ont. 
KOK 2T0O. Phone (613) 476-1372; Fax (613) 
476-4995. 
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Kathy Cawsey, 


CHILD’S ,. ae 
PimaAry re 
ic 
5 ‘ Wonderful Things 
to Do This Summer 


Put this list on a bulletin board. Look at it when you 
can't think of anything to do. 


1. Doasecret act of kindness for someone in your family. 
2. Doachore without being asked. 


'3. Read something new. Draw a picture of the story. 


4. Learn more about God’s world. Borrow a book from the library 
on wildflowers, birds or trees. 


5. Planta little garden. If you don’t have a garden plot, grow 
a tomato plant in a pot. 


6. Gather trash from your neighbourhood or farm. 
7. Visit someone new. Make a new friend. 


8. Make thank-you cards to send throughout the year. 


9. Begin a daily prayer notebook. Draw a picture of things 
about which to pray. 


10. Do wonderful things with water — run through a lawn 
sprinkler, go swimming or fishing, make soap bubbles. 


Thank God for water. 
50 Presbyterian Record 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


His Eye Is on the Sparrow 


Mary Lee Moynan 


Read: Matthew 10:26-33 


used to be a canary. When I walked 
| «: halls where I worked, I would 

pass out. Not pass out as in leave the 
building but pass out as in land in the 
nursing station. 

This happened regularly. They gave 
me a “carrying card” so anybody who 
found me would know what medical 
procedure to follow. The usual cause was 
smells. Smells nobody else noticed. 
That’s why they nicknamed me The 
Canary. 

Miners trust a canary more than they 
trust science. They used to take a canary 


| underground. If it fainted or dropped 


dead, they returned to the surface. Like 
miners, I learned to trust what I could see. 

One Monday morning, two women 
came to my desk. They wanted to give 


| me a “healing.” That was something I 
| didn’t want anybody to hear. Being 
| called a canary was bad enough. While I 


headed for the “Ladies Only” room with 
them, I asked God to help me get rid of 
them. They weren’t only sincere, they 
were hard of hearing. This canary had 
seen faith healers on television and be- 
lieved that those who walked, talked, 
saw or heard again were paid handsome- 
ly to do so. I didn’t want any part of it. I 


_ gave in, frankly, to get rid of them. And 


the whole time they had their hands on 
my head pleading with God to heal me, 
I was pleading with God to make sure 
nobody came in and saw us. 

After lunch that day, there was a 
chemical spill. But nothing happened to 
me. I couldn’t believe my luck. After 
work, I went into a store where they 
were using a chemical stripper to remove 
floor tiles. My luck was lasting. Later 
that week, I visited a lab where they 
were using varnish and glue. I started 
looking over my shoulder. 

I knew I had been pushing my luck 
when, three months later, I received a call 
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from the nursing station: “How come we 
haven’t seen you?” This was God calling 
in his marker. After the healing prayers, 
the women had told me the healing didn’t 
come from them but from God. Then 
came the kicker: “When the opportunity 
presents itself, give witness.” That was the 
one thing I didn’t worry 


ents, my children understand? Would the 
love with which they have sustained me 
all my life dry up? Am I using them as an 
excuse? A shield? Isn’t this decision be- 
tween God and me? If so, why do I have 
to join at the front of the church? I put 
that question to the woman who asked 

God to heal me. Her an- 


about. Nobody I knew In the swer: “When Jesus died 
went around asking if God for you, did he do it in his 
had cured you lately. outstretched sleep?” 


This same canary got 
loose in Calvin Presbyter- 


arms of God, 


When my son David 
was little, he would ask: 


ian Church. A Protestant we are all “How much do you love 

church. The roof didn’t me?” I would take my 

cave in and the canary birds of thumb and forefinger and 

didn’t die. She noticed stretch them as far as I 
a feather 


there were no statues to 
land on. She noticed the 
Eucharist was offered after a prayer that 
began: “This is God’s table, it is not a 
Presbyterian table, but the table of Jesus 
Christ. As such, it belongs by right to all 
of God’s people.” Even a canary 
belonged. 

Everyone in that church followed the 
same Ten Commandments, the same 
Apostle’s Creed, the same Lord’s Prayer 
with which she had been raised. But the 
canary called herself an “adjacent.” Ad- 
herent sounded a lot like commitment. 
Then, one day, the congregation was 
asked to vote on whether or not to en- 
large the church. Even a canary knows 
that if the church is going to get bigger, 
so is its financial contribution. What the 
canary didn’t know was she didn’t have 
a vote. While that congregation had the 
heart to treat the canary like family, she 
had the rights of a visitor. 

Was God calling in another marker? 
Was the canary really a lost sheep? 

Is it really important what other 
people think? If I became a Protestant 
and a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, would my parents, my grandpar- 


could and say: “I love you 
this much. Then, again, 
maybe it’s this much” — and I would 
stretch my arms as far as they would go. 
When he turned 14, I gave him a shadow 
box. A question above the picture read: 
“How much does God love you?” 

“He loves you this much” it said, 
showing Jesus with his arms stretched 
out on the cross. 

There is only one God. There are a lot 
of churches. If you are like me and you 
care what people think, you give them the 
power to lead you either to or from God. 
I’ve chosen this church. It wasn’t chosen 
for me. Is it better than the church in 
which I was raised? No. Why do I want 
to stay? Mostly, because of the congrega- 
tion. They care for one another in gentle, 
kind ways. God’s love is shared through 
these people and they are led by the kind 
of minister miners can trust. 

On June 8, 1996, this canary became 
a member of Calvin Presbyterian 
Church. It took five years. God indeed 
has his eye on the sparrow. 4 


Mary Lee Moynan, a free-lance writer, at- 
tends Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont. 
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Together 
we serve God 
and one another 
x | by sharing in 
: a ministries 


funded through 


Presbyterians Sharing... 


serve one another 
with whatever gift 
each of you 


as received. 
] Peter 4:10 
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RECORDINGS 
Nothing Changed 
The statement made in the Prospectus respecting the price of THE 
Work and Play RECORD, was somewhat ambiguous, we must allow. To remove all 
As we listen to the divine misapprehensions, we beg leave now to state, that any number of copies 
rhythms, we are enabled will be sent to one address for 25 cents per annum — free of postage. If 
every day to do something that is not cheap enough, we give it up.... As a rule, we cannot afford to 
that does not compute in pay “the usual commission” to canvassers and agents, but we hope that 
the modern world of in every congregation some one will be found to work for us and fur- 
quantified work and play: ther our interests — for the love they bear to the Church.... 
we can introduce the qual- If any are expecting us to offer prizes for the largest list of sub- 
ity of love. We can love scribers, they too will be disappointed. It is only veterans in the service 
our neighbours, love our who can hold out such tempting inducements as “splendid Books,” and 
enemies, lend generously, “Chromos,” and “Silver-plated spoons!” 
Forced give away our cloaks as — from the first issue of the 
Learning well as our coats, go the Presbyterian Record, January 1876 
When faith is extra mile. You and I 
in the mouth have the subversive 
rather than in the power to put a monkey 
heart, when the solid wrench into the gears of a Just Call God 
knowledge of Sacred world which would ma- Would you say that GOD painted 
Scripture fails us, never- nipulate us by putting our in boxcar letters on the sides of a 
theless by terrorization we work at odds with our corporation’s trucks reflects the ul- 
drive men to believe what play and exploiting the timate in choosing names? In this 
they do not believe, to love tension. All we have to do case, it stands for Guaranteed 
what they do not love, to know is join in the holy dance Overnight Delivery! Just call GOD! 
what they do not know. That — the dance of heaven, — Aubrey Brown in the 
which is forced cannot be sincere, the dance of resurrection. 
and that which is not voluntary — Ken Borden 
cannot please Christ. 
— Desiderius Erasmus (1465-1536), 
Dutch scholar 


Presbyterian Outlook 


Luther’s Anniversary 
1996 marks the 450th an- 
niversary of the death of 
Martin Luther. Memorabilia 
on sale in Germany include 
Luther T-shirts, liqueurs, 
matches, walking sticks, 
playing cards and a parch- 


What I Learned in Kindergarten 
Most of what I really need to know about how to live and what to do and how 
to be I learned in Kindergarten. Wisdom was not at the top of the graduate 
school mountain but there in the sandbox. These are the things I learned: 

Share everything 

Play fair 

Don’t hit people 


Put things back where you found them ment copy Oe 

Clean up your own mess 

Don’t take things that aren’t yours 

Say you're sorry when you hurt somebody 

Wash your hands before you eat 

Flush ... 

Live a balanced life — learn some and think some and draw and paint and The Frustration 
sing and dance and play and work some every day.... of Learning 

When you go out into the world, watch out for traffic, hold hands and stick A father tells how, early in 
together ... March, his youngest child 


— Robert Fulgum 


came home from school in 
tears. When asked what was 
wrong, the little boy said, “I’ve just learned how 

Some people live life as an exclamation rather than an explanation. to spell February, and now it’s gone.” 
— Coke commercial — James Simpson 
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The Way We Play 


Nancy and Zander Dunn, participated in beach volleyball. 
I would be interested to know of others. 
One thing I especially appreciated this 
time around: I did not see any ath- 
letes proclaiming the “God-on-our- 
side” doctrine. The kind of thing 
boxer Floyd Patterson said after he 
flattened Archie Moore: “I just hit him and 
the Lord did the rest.” There may have 
been some of that in the Olympics, 
but I didn’t witness it. 
However, the philoso- 


In the Wake of the Olympics: 


ost of us spent more hours than we would admit 
watching the recent Olympic Games. Presbyterians 
had at least one representative. Marc Dunn, son of 


John Congram 


Sport also allows us to see ourselves better. Plato said he 
could learn more about an individual in an hour of play than 
he could in a year of conversation. 

I see this in myself, even in simple games. Sometimes I dis- 

like what I see. Some describe clergy curling as one of the 
more dangerous sports. Because clergy spend so much 

time dampening the competitive part of their personal- 
ity in their vocation, they allow it free rein on 
the ice. Sport allows us to see ourselves 
more clearly and to make adjustments. 

But, sure, we play to win. 
Those who say they don’t want to 
win are poor sports themselves. 


Who wants to play someone who 
/™ has no interest in win- 
ning? But there is a higher 


_ phy that winning is not one oS 

aspect of sport but essentially oS — value than winning — to cel- 
the only thing appeared frequent- Sport can play a valuable role ebrate the life God mi given us 
ly. When I was growing up, the but not if it only adds with our games. Sport, if not taken 

sports announcer on our local radio sta- — too seriously, can reflect our joyous 

tion always ended his broadcast with the stress to life in Christ. 

words, “You can always win if you can lose overburdened | The first question of the Shorter Cat- 


with a smile.” I’m not sure Tory Gregg believed 
it himself. Most believe you only win if you win. 
To end up out of the medals means you are nothing. 

Games, as I understand them, provide an alternative to 
the stress and routine of everyday life. Sport of whatever 
kind should afford enjoyment — an escape for a little while 
from the rat race — not give us additional ulcers. Too often, 
our play only adds to our tension. 

Sport can have genuine value. In the past, it had a close rela- 
tionship to religion. After the formal Easter meal at the palace 
of the archbishop in 12th-century Vienna, the archbishop 
would throw out a ball among the parishioners who engaged in 
a ceremonial game. Festivals and games have often been integ- 
rated and associated with religious festivals. Unfortunately, 
some of the Reformers took the play out of faith. Their dis- 

ciples, with no theology of play, are prone to view and use play 


for the wrong ends. 
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lives 


echism asks about our chief end. Our chief pur- 

pose, the catechism responds, is to glorify God and 
enjoy God forever. Presbyterians have often forgotten 
the enjoy part. Through our playing together, we enjoy 

God, each other and God’s creation. 

The old prophet Zechariah had a vision (chapter 8) of the 
coming Messianic age in which the streets of Jerusalem are 
filled with boys and girls playing. Are we prepared to play in 
heaven as we do on earth? If not, perhaps we should start 
making adjustments now. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR | 


Making 
Connections 


he Moderator ... she’s like the Pope,” someone said while introducing me. I 
think it was in jest! But I want to say, “No, I’m definitely not like the Pope!” 
Having moderated the 122nd General Assembly, I am grateful Presbyterians 
do not expect the Moderator to be an authority figure like the Pope. I am glad it was 
the commissioners representing the grassroots of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada (PCC) across this country, not the Moderator, who made the decisions at 
Charlottetown. 
Those decisions are not necessarily better in every respect. Some have caused 
great anguish which I deeply regret. I refer, in particu- 


The Moderator lar, to the decisive way in which the commissioners 
voted to deny the desire of the Presbytery of Montreal 
reports on to ordain Darryl Macdonald. 
her visit to After the Assembly, a committee of four made a 
: pastoral call to the congregation of St. Andrew’s in 
St. Andrew S, Lachine, Quebec, as directed by the General Assem- 
Lachine, bly. Forty or 50 people of mixed ages (mostly seniors) 
waited for us in the church hall. One by one, they 
Quebec, described how hurt they were by the overwhelming 
and sets out numbers by which the Assembly had denied them the 
preacher and pastor they had called. They told us their 
her priorities first reaction to the Assembly’s decision was to leave 
for the the PCC. However, as part of the small anglophone 
: minority in Montreal, they feel compelled by the Spirit 
coming year to carry on their Christian witness at St. Andrew’s. The 


pain in their voices and their faces was so palpable we 
found it difficult to respond to their questions. 

As members of a connectional church, all of us were involved directly or indirect- 
ly in the decision-making. I believe this means all of us must share the pain those de- 
cisions have caused gay and lesbian members in our churches. As St. Paul said in 
I Corinthians 12, when one part of the Body of Christ suffers, we all suffer. 

At the opening service of the Assembly, I said that, on this side of heaven, we all 
“see through a glass, darkly.” After visiting St. Andrew’s, I am even more convinced 
that no matter how strong and sincere our convictions, we only “know in part.” 

The editor of the Record may be right in stating in his July/August column that the 
church needs a moratorium from this divisive issue. However, I suggest we must con- 
tinue our praying with and caring for all who feel alienated and further marginalized. 
In her article in Horizons, Eugenia Gamble lists three essentials for maintaining con- 
nectedness or community in difficult times: first, trust that “allows us to free-fall into 
God’s arms”; second, hope that gives us “the capacity to imagine an alternative 
future”; and, finally, a commitment “to act with extraordinary respect toward all 
members of the community.” She continues: “When we look into the eyes of those 
with whom we disagree, those who have hurt us or whom we fear, we may no longer 
see the enemy or the sinner ... only a beloved child of God in whom the Spirit dwells. 
It is not easy, but God is able and makes us able, too.” I say “Amen” to that. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Mostly Pain and Anger 

The decision of the 1996 General As- 
sembly to overrule the Presbytery of 
Montreal’s decision to ordain Darryl 
Macdonald makes me furiously angry, 
tremendously sad and greatly reduces 
my confidence in the future of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

I’m angry because I cannot under- 
stand what right Assembly has to tell an 
individual who is equipped and ready to 
serve God that he is not welcome to do 
so in the capacity of a Minister of Word 
and Sacraments. Especially when there is 
a congregation which specifically called 
him to its pulpit. I do not see how his 
homosexuality in any way affects his 
ability to lead a congregation. 

As a Young Adult Representative in 
1994, I struggled through all the aspects 
of the Report on Human Sexuality. I saw 
the pain and division it caused. It’s sad 
such an issue can divide the Body of 
Christ and sadder still that anyone can be 
judged on the basis of his sexuality. 

I do not see how excluding people 
from any level or court of this church 
aids growth. Anyone who has gifts to 
share must be welcomed with open arms. 
The Church of Christ cannot operate if a 
portion of its body is seen as unfit to 


WATSON’S WORLD 


MY SERMON ON 
SUNDAY Wilt Pp 
ADDRESS THE 
PROBLEM oF 
GLOBAL oveR- 
POPULATION 


serve the rest of the body. In my mind, 

the ministry of a living church involves 
everybody — including homosexuals. 

Sarah Travis, 

Waterloo, Ont. 


Thank you for your bal- 


warrants definitive interpretation as con- 
demning homosexual orientation and be- 
haviour as sin if one begins with the a 
priori assumption that homosexual orien- 
tation and behaviour are sinful. When we 
apply the core theological constructs of 

hospitality and justice, we 


anced and compassionate 
comments on how we 
have to move on as a de- 
nomination from the 
homosexuality issue. I 
hope we do move on — 
for the sake of things 
which really need our fo- 
cus today. There are lar- 
ger issues of faith and life 
before us that we must 
address. 

Peter Coutts, 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


might come to celebrate 
homosexuality as a gift. 
Similarly, nothing in 
the Book of Forms or the 
Westminster Confession 
of Faith prohibits homo- 
sexual persons from being 
ordained to the ministry 
or the eldership unless 
one starts with the a priori 
assumption that homosex- 
uality is abnormal, a 
symptom of sickness or 


London, Ont. — in Canada. 


It is difficult to come to the Scriptures 
without bias. But faced with the pain of 
homosexual parishioners, counsellees 
and students who are seeking to live the 
life of faith in God through relationship 
with Jesus, I have had to re-examine the 
hermeneutical principles upon which 
traditional Christian views are based. 

My conclusion is that Scripture only 


sin. It is true the apparent- 
ly relevant sections have 
been so understood by many, probably 
most. But the sections do not say that. 
Much is made about the divisiveness 
of this issue. It is true many in our con- 
gregations would have been upset if the 
Assembly had allowed the Presbytery of 
Montreal to ordain/induct an openly 
homosexual person. However, we must 
also be concerned that some (admittedly 


Noel Watson 
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a minority) have been horribly injured by 
the decision of the Assembly. 

At the Assembly, there was a veiled 
threat concerning the impact on our first 
generation, new Canadian congregations 
of permitting this ordination and induc- 
tion. If that is so, the leaders of those 
congregations need to encourage their 
people to reflect on this issue from the 
perspective of their own experience of 
marginalization as persons not yet fully 
accepted as Canadians. That is like the 
experience of homosexual people. 

John Carr, 
Edmonton 


The beauty of the metaphor of ‘The Gar- 
den,” chosen as the theme for the Char- 
lottetown Assembly, took a beating 
when Darryl Macdonald (a “practising” 
homosexual) was “expelled from the 
garden.” You could say it was a “not in 
my garden” sort of ruling. The Assembly 
firmly ruled he was outside the garden 
fence. The Young Adult Representatives, 
holding their “mock” Assembly, ruled 76 
per cent in favour of his ordination. One 
could speculate on whether the young 
people of our church also feel they are 
outside the fence. 

Darryl Macdonald is a lifelong Pres- 
byterian. His father is an elder in his 
home church in Sydney, N.S. Darryl has 
preached, worked, prayed, and financially 
and spiritually supported The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada. He has ministered, 
and many consider him a man of God. 

Darryl Macdonald is us. He is our 
brother, son, friend, minister and neigh- 
bour. When we expelled him from the 
garden, we shot ourselves in the foot, be- 
cause he is us and, what we did to him, 
we did to ourselves. 

Alan Stewart, 
Toronto 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s, La- 
chine, Quebec, saw Darryl Macdonald as 
our true hope of reversing the downslide 
of our church. In quiet Lachine, the Eng- 
lish population is ever declining. The 
blow the General Assembly administered 
is a cruel one. 

Darryl was voted for by a wide major- 
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| the two-year-old playing 
with his mother’s keys. 
She had come to the Hall 
for the women’s pro- 
gram, a chance to talk, 
sew or cook, or simply to 
sit. The little boy asked 
for her keys, too. 

“The Parks Board 
hasn’t issued them yet,” 
she said with a rough 
laugh. 

A while later, she got 
up to leave. “I’m going 
home now,” she said. 

The staff worker 
looked puzzled. 

“Ah, it’s just an expres- 
sion, you know. Actually, 
right here is probably the 
closest thing I have to 
home.” 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 
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ity of presbytery and an even wider one 
(96 per cent) by our own church which 
needs and wants him as our minister. 
How can the Presbytery of Montreal’s 
decision be made invalid when Darryl 
Macdonald has been known and already 
respected in the presbytery for 10 years? 

Please open your hearts to reality. No 
one should have to hide his true self, part 
of his God-given wholeness. No one 
should have to sit in secrecy in our pews. 
The time is upon us for dialogue, under- 
standing and full acceptance. 

This year has proven to us in St. An- 
drew’s, Lachine, that we judged well in 
calling Darryl to be our minister. It is in- 
credibly wrong to deny this. 

Ruth Taylor, 
Lachine, Quebec 


I compliment you on another well- 
reasoned editorial in the July/August 
Record. However, I take exception to one 
of your conclusions; namely, there should 
be a moratorium on debate on the issue of 
homosexuality. While I agree there should 
be a moratorium on debate that produces 
“more heat than light,” I feel there is a 
need for reasoned debate on this issue. 

When we, as a church, exclude indi- 
viduals from full participation in church 
life on the basis of sexual orientation, we 
must be certain we are following God’s 
will as revealed to us through the Holy 
Spirit and not reacting to the question in 
a socially driven manner. It seems to me 
we have much to learn from the way in 
which we excluded women in the past 
from full participation in church life or 
from the way in which our forebears jus- 
tified slavery and racial discrimination. 

I hope and pray common ground will 
emerge on this issue. In the interim, I sug- 
gest that informed and prayerful debate on 
this and other church issues is not only 
needed but required if we hope to fulfil 
our duty to God and to our neighbours. 

Paul E. Cooper, 
London, Ont. 


It is not through our actions the gift of 
salvation comes, but through the grace of 
God. God extends this grace freely to all 
people. 


When we, as a “Christian commun- 
ity,” decide we hold the keys to worthi- 
ness and unworthiness, it is probably 
time to change the lock. 

As a heterosexual, divorced mother of 
four, who also happens to be a Presbyter- 
ian, I pass the following message to all 
the Darryl Macdonalds in our church 
family: Darryl, no matter what the “act- 
ing Body of Christ” has said, you are 
now what you always were — a beloved 
child of God. 

Mora Courtney, 
Wolfville, N.S. 


I am saddened by the Presbyterian 
Church’s pronouncement on the sexu- 
ality prerequisite for ministry. In these 
post-war years, western society has seen 
the need to outgrow old discriminations 
which divide and destroy. Jesus is, in- 
deed, Lord of all, regardless of where on 
the spectrum of sexuality we place our- 
selves. Surely we recognize that it is in 
our brokenness we are able to minister to 
one another. 
Maggie Boulter, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


PCC Website 
Congratulations on your recent arrival to 
the PCC Website. I found your page to 
be attractive, interesting and easy to nav- 
igate as is the entire PCC site. I look for- 
ward to checking in from time to time. 
Peter Kennedy, 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 


Whenever I go surfing, I never know 
where I will end up. I launched the board 
at a beach called Globalserve and, the 
next thing I knew, I was swirling in an 
eddy marked PCC. I came upon a log 
marked “NEW” Presbyterian Record and 
decided to rest awhile before continuing 
my journey. Glad I found you. 

Charles Manahan, 

Scarborough, Ont. 


Reflections of 

a Moderator’s Spouse 

Being Moderator is an honour, and I 
basked in the reflected glory. Then came 
the reality. We would be on the road 
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constantly, always in the public eye, 
meeting strangers every day, no normal 
routine to gauge the days. How would 
we stand up to this? 

At first, it seemed like a great adven- 
_ ture, visiting places which were only 
_ names on a map. A wonderful adventure 
_ in many ways, but tiring. I began to dread 
packing and unpacking. I missed our 
family. I missed our friends at church, the 
comfort of the familiar sanctuary, the 
normal way the service was conducted, 
nodding and smiling to people I knew. I 
also felt I lost a lot of my own identity. I 
was back to being an appendage. But, al- 
ways, I felt I took the love and support of 
our congregation with me, like a cloak to 
wrap around myself. 

We met many wonderful people who 
took us into their homes and hearts, caring 
for us not only in practical ways but spir- 
itually and emotionally. One minister 
even rose early to cook lovely crépes for 
our breakfast. Another took days of his 
holidays to drive us around his beautiful 
city. We have been upheld in prayer, from 
which we gained strength and felt blessed. 

We were shamed and yet uplifted by 
the dedication we saw in ordinary people 
wanting no recognition, simply working 
to do God’s will. We shared in celebra- 
tions, baptisms, anniversaries, special 
dinners and in the less happy times. I 
held the hand of a 78-year-old man as he 
cried when talking of the decision to 
close the church where he had wor- 
shipped for over 50 years. Beside him, a 
woman cried for the husband she was 
losing to Alzheimer’s disease. 

Our church’s strength is its people. I 
know Alan’s message, whether sermon 
or address, often touched the right chord 
for many. God is at work, using the of- 
fice of Moderator to care for his people. 

Thank you to our congregation and to 
the national church for giving us this 
special opportunity to serve the church- 
at-large. 

Maureen H. McPherson, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Equipping the Saints 
I say a hearty “Amen!” to most of what 
was in the May 1996 editorial on theo- 
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logical education. Most readers who 
know me will recognize the bias, but one 
thing that has delighted me about our in- 
volvement with Vancouver School of 
Theology is that the school has been de- 
signing its curricula around the issues of 
competence in congregational ministry 
for the past 20 years. Our new M.Div. 
curriculum encourages even closer ties 
between the college and the congregation 
through an expanded field education 
program. 

My only quibble with your analysis 
has to do with your final paragraph that 
places the key responsibility for leader- 
ship with the clergy. I am becoming 
more convinced that the clergy alone 
cannot and should not be placed in this 
position. The key leadership in the Pres- 
byterian system comes from the session, 
where teaching and ruling elders pool 
their gifts to design the ministry and mis- 
sion of the congregation. More resources 
need to be directed to the equipping of 
this body of leaders in our church. 

Brian Fraser, 
Vancouver School of Theology 


Reaction to the Assembly 
General Assembly was a depressing ex- 
perience, relieved mainly by the hospit- 
ality of the Islanders, together with a 
feeling that Wynford Drive houses a lot 
of competent and devoted people, and by 
enjoyable exchanges with some individ- 
ual commissioners even when we dif- 
fered in our opinions. 

Perhaps there is something wrong 
with Presbyterians in large numbers. I 
value and thoroughly enjoy my relation- 
ship with my own congregation. But 
holding meetings in surroundings resem- 
bling an aircraft hangar, with a sub- 
standard PA system, did not help. 

The real cause of my depression was 
the pettifogging legalism of so much of 
the debate and an apparent obsession 
with procedural minutiae. There seemed 
to be little collective will to move ahead. 
An impartial observer must have felt that 
the Presbyterian Church is firmly an- 
chored in the past century. It must be pos- 
sible to combine retention of the vital 
elements of Scripture and denominational 
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tradition with an openness to adaptation 
and change. 

Most of all, I ask myself whether we 
can afford the exercise. It seems to me we 
need a complete overhaul of our system 
of governance. We can no longer afford 
to have a General Assembly on its current 
scale, let alone as an ultimate appeal 
court. Even with annual meetings, it takes 
too long to settle anything. We have to 
find a more effective way of dealing with 
issues. More useful would be reports list- 
ing the alternatives, with the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. A slimmed- 
down body could propose decisions, 
avoiding the extravagance and ineffici- 
ency of a vast group paralysed by its con- 
stantly changing composition. 

I suggest that a priority for the church 
is to address the issue of reforming gov- 
ernance, but that this not be done by 
another think-tank! 

James H. Whitelaw, 
Beaconsfield, Que. 


Thanks 
I recognize with sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation the regular UNcommon Lec- 
tionary contributions of Michael Farris. I 
always find them insightful, penetrating, 
profound and not without a keen display 
of humour. 
Fred Speckeen, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Getting the Moderator 

to Scotland 

I read with interest and surprise Alan 
McPherson’s comments that the church’s 
budget no longer has the resources to 
continue the Moderator’s traditional visit 
to the General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church. Surely this is penny-pinching to 
the extreme. The Moderator’s visit af- 
fords our church a commendable public 
relations exposure and accentuates the 
health of our own existence. 

Possibly, some affluent members with 
deep Church of Scotland connections 
might contribute to a fund to ensure the 
Moderator can visit The Church of 
Scotland. 

J. Donald L. Howson, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


How Old Is 

Camp Christopher? 

A News item (Feb. ’96) mentioned 
Camp Christopher celebrated its 50th an- 
niversary. This suggests the camp started 
in 1945. 

I went to the camp in 1934. Lily 
Simpson, Hazel MacDonald and Edith 
McGee were our leaders. We dug roots 
out and slept in tents. The Fenton Ferry, 
pulled by ropes, took four cars at a time. 

Elva (McNabb) Grant, 
Brantford, Ont. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Committee to Advise the Mod- 
erator met a few weeks ago to deal with 
requests for me to visit in the coming 
months. I see my priorities as finding op- 
portunities to affirm the ministry of the 
laity and to invite Presbyterians of non- 
English-speaking backgrounds into full 
participation in our church. I hope many 
churches will feel free to invite me to 
visit sometime during the year. It is not 
necessary for me to speak on Sunday. 
I’m happy to meet with any group, large 
or small, at times and places convenient 
to everyone. Please write to me in care 
of the Assembly office. 

By the time this Record reaches you, 
I will have made a special trip to Guate- 
mala. Since the kidnapping of the Mod- 
erator there and increased harassment of 
Mayan Christian leaders, our church has 
received repeated requests for an early 
moderatorial visit to show our church’s 
solidarity with these persecuted brothers 
and sisters. Then, throughout most of 
September, I will be somewhere in 
Africa in the company of Richard Fee 
and Clare Da Silva, staff of Presbyterian 
World Service and Development. 

I look forward to meeting many of 
you in your local situations. 


——— 


ny pate Creat 
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UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


Getting the Number 
on Forgiveness 


- Sixteenth Sunday After Pentecost — 

September 15 

Exodus 14:19-31; Psalm 114; Romans 
14:1-12; Matthew 18:21-35 


| eter asks, “How many times must I 
Prssser (Matthew 18:21). He 
offers as many as seven times. Op- 
timistic, probably, when the problem for 
most is whether to forgive even once. 

Jesus gives him the number on for- 
giveness with a parable. There once was 
a king with a servant who owed him 
$150 million. Terms of repayment were 
not satisfactory, so the king ordered the 
servant to be sold. Not only him but his 
wife and children to satisfy the debt — 
all $150 million. The man falls down and 
begs: “Give me time. I’ll repay every 
penny!” 

You know what the king does? He 
says: “OK, it’s forgiven. Don’t bother 
with several zillion monthly payments.” 
He writes it off — all $150 million. 

Then the same man goes out and 
grabs someone who owes him $1,000. 
“Pay up!” 

The man falls down and begs: “Give 
me time! I’ll repay you every penny.” 
(Have we heard this before?) No way, 
says the first man. He throws the $1,000 
deadbeat into jail until he pays up. 

Angry. That’s how we feel — like the 
other servants who saw it all and told the 
king (verse 31). Naturally, the king had a 
meltdown and called the servant back. 
Now we'll see justice! 

“You wicked servant! I forgave you all 
that debt because you asked. Should you 
not have done the same with your fellow 
servant?” (verses 32-33). He packed the 
servant off to jail. In fact, the Greek says 
“to the torturers” — until he would pay 
the whole debt. All $150 million. 

But did you notice what happens in 
this “parable of forgiveness”? Nobody is 
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forgiven. Not the man who owed 
$150 million, of course. Not the man 
who owed only a thousand. Nobody is 
forgiven here. 

No one really forgives either. Not the 
man who was let off so much and not 
even the king. In the end, he reinstates 
the whole debt and leaves the wicked 
servant to rot. In this 
“parable of forgiveness,” 
no one is forgiven and no 
one forgives. 

Is this really a story 
about God? The usual 


A parable in 
which there is 
no forgiveness 


Michael Farris 


the tragedy of the whole thing, or how it 
all starts: with someone asking, “How 
many times must I forgive?” 

You can’t count on forgiveness inside 
this parable, can you? Forgiveness comes 
from another day when scores were set- 
tled, wrongs righted, debts paid back. It 
was a trial by the books. And as he hung 
there, he looked down on 
the eternal cycle of 
vengeance and cruelty and 
he said: “Father, forgive 
them — they know not 
what they do.” Forgive. 


point is that because God reminds us Real forgiveness is rare 
has forgiven us so much i in this world. But it hap- 
we must forgive the little forgiveness pened once in Jesus Christ. 
things others dotous. Or isn’ta It was real and uncondi- 


else! Makes you wonder 
whether this parable is a 
story about God at all. 

Jesus says, “The kingdom of heaven 
may be compared to ...” this story. Got 
that? The kingdom of heaven may be 
compared to a world where scores are 
settled, debts are calculated, wrongs are 
remembered. The kingdom of heaven 
may be compared to a world where for- 
giveness is given and then withdrawn. 
The kingdom of heaven may be com- 
pared ... But the parable isn’t describing 
heaven; it’s describing us. 

Remember when Peter said, “How 
many times must I forgive? ... Seven 
times?” That’s what the parable de- 
scribes. Give me a number, Lord. Help 
me weigh out some mercy. What’s the 
formula for compassion? I need to calcu- 
late forgiveness — not just do it. 

It’s the same story whether the number 
is seven, 70 or 70 times seven. Whether 
we are talking $150 million or only 
$1,000, it’s the same point. Forgiveness 
isn’t a numbers game. When it is, every- 
one loses. No one forgives. No one is for- 
given. And it goes on forever. Don’t miss 


numbers game 


tional. No numbers, no 
limits. Only once, and that 
is enough for us to see we 
are not forced to forgive by any formula. 
We may simply forgive. It is possible be- 
cause we have seen it in Jesus Christ. It is 
possible to lose the number on forgive- 
ness and just do it. We have seen the real 
thing at least once. That is enough. 

There was an old rancher, tough and 
mean. One day, one of his cowboys was 
caught stealing. When he was dragged 
before the rancher and the old rancher 
looked down on him, the cowboy trem- 
bled in his boots. 

“Hang him,” said the rancher. “It will 
teach him a lesson.” 

Time came for the old rancher to die. 
He died and found himself before his 
maker. When God looked down from his 
throne, the old rancher thought about his 
life and all the mean things he had done. 
He trembled in his boots. 

“Forgive him,” said the Lord. “It will 
teach him a lesson.” 


Michael Farris is webmaster of PCCWeb: 
http://www.presbycan.ca. 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


The Other Cheek 


or years, we had a cat who bore 
grudges. 


Her name was Tuppence. When 
we went away on holidays, we usually 
contracted with our paperboy — who 
was also a member of my Scout group 
— to come in twice a day to feed the cat. 
He did far more. Morning and evening, 
he’d sit and chat with her, rub her ears 
and brush her. Tuppence loved it. If he 
let her out, he always came back during 
the day to let her back in again. So she 
didn’t lack anything. She thrived on his 
attention. 

But she wasn’t getting that attention 
from us. And when we returned, she 
made us pay. 

One time, we were unloading the car 
when I saw Tuppence up the street. I 
called her. At the sound of a familiar but 
long-missing voice, she whirled and 
started running — yes, actually running 
— toward me. Then, she stopped. 
Stopped dead. And turned. And 
stalked away, tail in the air. It 
was as if she thought: “Wait 
a minute! These are the 
people who abandoned me 
for three weeks. Why should 
I reward their negligence by be- 
ing friendly? Let them suffer for 
awhile...” 

Tuppence had a good sense 
of time. She treated us coldly 
for almost exactly the length of 
time we had ignored her by being on 
holidays. 

She reminds me of many people who 
hold grudges. They pattern their lives on 
the maxim “An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth.” If they’ve been 
snubbed, they snub in return. If they’ve 
been slighted, they disparage back. If 
they’ve been hurt, they keep the wound 
open. It’s not quite revenge. Revenge 
sounds too formal, too planned, too vin- 


Ws 
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dictive. But it’s not too different. Un- 
fortunately, many who call themselves 
Christian display this attitude. I doubt if 
the founder of the Christian faith would 
endorse it. 

Someone explained to me once that 
every religion has its own, unique qual- 
ity. For Islam, it’s obedi- 


Jim Taylor 


Brazil. I portrayed it as dominated by 
American expatriates whose political 
perspectives were only slightly to the left 
of Barry Goldwater’s. Garth Legge, then 
senior staffperson in the United Church’s 
overseas mission office, wrote an angry 
letter, protesting that my article had seri- 

ously damaged relations 


ence — submission to the The with the Brazilian church. 
will of God. For Hin- I felt as if I had my cheek 
duism, reincarnation — distinguishing vigorously slapped. 

earning your way into characteristic About a year later, I 


higher levels of life. Ju- 
daism, this person sug- 


of Christianity : 


had to write another art- 
icle for which I needed 


gested, was founded on a may be Garth Legge’s co-opera- 
legal code defined by tion. I approached him in 
Moses in the desert — forgiveness terror, expecting to get 


it focused on personal 
righteousness. 

I don’t know how accurate his defini- 
tions were, but I did like the emphasis he 
chose for Christianity — forgiveness. 

Jesus made some extraordinary 
claims — so extraordinary, they 
infuriated the religious authorities 
of his time. “Your sins are for- 

given,” he told people, knowing 

that, according to his religious 

traditions, both forgiveness and 
vengeance were reserved for God. 
His last words before dying on the 
cross included, the Bible tells 
us, “Forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” He 
told his followers to forgive 
others — not just once, not just seven 
times, but 70 times seven ... He went 
further. He told them not merely to for- 
give those who had wronged them, but to 
love them. To turn the other cheek. Even 
to give up their lives for them. 

There is no room for grudges in such 
a philosophy. 

Some years ago, I had an opportunity 
to test his philosophy. I had written an 
article critical of the Methodist Church in 


my other cheek slapped. 
If he harboured grudges, I thought, 
he might slam his door in my face. 
He might give me a tongue-lashing. He 
would almost certainly distrust me. 

To my astonishment, he was — as, 
perhaps, he has always been — a perfect 
gentleman. He received me warmly, 
shared information openly, assisted my 
efforts willingly. 

Jesus’ advice proves not only idealis- 
tic but practical. It works. I know that 
from personal experience. I suspect it’s 
often only our deeply entrenched preju- 
dices that cause us to deny the everyday 
reality of forgiveness. 

We have a dog now — a big, lovable, 
goofy Irish setter. When we’ve been 
away — whether for an hour, a day, a 
week, or longer — he greets us with un- 
restrained joy. He wags and wriggles so 
enthusiastically he’s in danger of turning 
himself around inside his own skin. He 
harbours no grudges at all. 

If a mere dog can do it, why can’t 
we? 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


“C” is for Cookie ... 


and Caring 


Margaret Kalkman 


ings Presbyterian 
Church in New 
Minas, Nova Scotia, 


is a new church develop- 
ment of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. Acadia 
University, in Wolfville, is within the 
boundaries of the charge. Interested in 
reaching out to the Presbyterian students 
there, our minister, Tim Archibald, ob- 
tained the names of students from mem- 
bers of the congregation, 
ministers attending 
synod and the chaplain 
at the university. He then 
made numerous visits to 
acquaint himself with the 
Presbyterian students. 
He keeps them informed 
of events and times of 
worship services at 
Kings Church. 

The first term can be 
stressful for students. 
Some students are away from home for 
the first time. It is also a time when some 
will give in to these pressures and give 
up their studies. 

In an effort to help students through 
this stressful time, Archibald suggested 
that the congregation prepare a tin of 
home-baked cookies for each Presbyter- 
ian student. This would give them a treat 
and let them know we care. A request 
went out to the congregation for two or 
three dozen cookies per house- 
hold. This outreach project 
was embraced with such over- 
whelming enthusiasm, many 
baked twice the amount. 

Two members of the con- 
gregation filled 20 decorative 


In its outreach 
to students, one 
congregation 
finds nothing 
says loving 

like something 
from the oven 


tins with a wide 

variety of 

cookies, plus 

packets of hot 

chocolate mix, 

vouchers for 

Tim Horton’s and a small handmade 

Christmas ornament. The tins were 

decorated with a bow and a note assuring 
students they were in our thoughts. 

The minister and two Acadia students 
who attend our church, 
and are themselves away 
from home, helped 
deliver the tins. They 
were greeted by many 
happy faces and much 
enthusiasm. 

Many appreciative 
phone calls were re- 
ceived as well as notes 
thanking us for our “sup- 
port which made this 
time much easier.” Be- 
cause there were so many cookies, they 
were able to share with other students. 
Word spread throughout the community. 
“It’s nice,” some said, “to see a church 
doing a service for others without 
expecting any personal gains.” [a 


Margaret Kalkman is a elder at Kings 
Church, New Minas, N.S. 


The Presbyterian Records Every Home Plan can keep your congregation in touch with 


the church-at-large and save you money. For details, call (416) 441-1111, ext. 308. 
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ASSISTANT MINISTER 
CO-ORDINATOR OF PROGRAMS 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


A very exciting position for a young, single 
person to be involved in the work of 
a vigorous city church in Melbourne. 
A rare experience and an opportunity 
to see Australia. Fares, salary paid. 
Theology: creative liberal. 


Interested people request information from: 
Dr. Francis Macnab, Executive Minister 
FAX: 613 96503863 
St. Michael’s Uniting Church 
120 Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 Australia 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Historic Church 


English-speaking 
St. Andrew’s, Québec 


seeks 


Wlinister 


Beautiful, historic manse. 
Enquiries, recommendations 


or applications (with CV plus 
names of two referees) to: 


Chair, Vacancy Committee 
St. Andrew’s Church, Québec 
Box 161, Haute Ville 
Québec, QC GIR 4P3 


Congregational profile 
available shortly. 


Knowledge of French desirable. 


ASTRAL ve hcl =e ows PLYMLEY ll 


My dear editor: 


I have returned from my summer 
wanderings and visits to assorted Sunday 
services bearing back, as is my wont, a 
fistful of “bulletins.” So they are com- 
monly called, though why I know not 
since few of them carry any fast-break- 
ing news items. 

It may not be startling to you, dear 
Editor, being called upon to occupy pul- 
pits hither and yon bearing good news of 
the Record’s Every Home Plan; but I 
must say I was taken aback by the grow- 
ing complexity of these paper plots for 
public worship and hand fans for the 
faintly glowing. 

Many congregations apparently feel 
the need for a supplement to the staid 
and sonorous hymns of the Book of 
Praise. They have purchased, or filched 
via photocopier, collections of choruses, 
camp songs and jingles for Jesus intend- 
ed, no doubt, to tempt God to hum along 
and to “appeal to the young folks” — 
wherever they might be. 

This leads to the necessity of adding 
encoded information of an order much 
more complex than an asterisk marking 
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where the worshippers are to stand. The 
number of the chosen selection is not in 
itself sufficient, and the use of the title 
for each book (Give God a Hand!!! or 
the Book of Praise) is tedious to type 
each time. Now we have cryptic abbrevi- 
ations: #47 G.G.a H.!!!, #129 B.O.P. 
Sometimes, to make matters a little 
clearer, the hymnals/chorus books are re- 
ferred to by the colour of their covers: 
#27 (yellow) or #331 
(puce). This practice, 
however, has been point- 
ed out as insensitive to the 
needs of those with alter- 
native colour perception 


With the 
proliferation of 
hymn-books ~ 


ings of many a minister to broaden their 
musical vision but, alas, they could not 
refuse the odd member (“odd” being a 
relative term here) or family from within 
their fold who got it into their heads to 
donate some “new” hymn-books — 
which had the advantage of being the 
only ones available — in memory of one 
of their faithful departed. Copies of the 
1897, 1918 and 1972 editions of the 
Book of Praise reside 
happily in their racks, 
soon to be followed, no 
doubt, by the 1996 ver- 
sion. As you have sur- 
mised by now, their hymn 


and is increasingly and Bible selections are printed 
frowned upon. (“Colour- thus: #402 (1897), #301 
blind” is unacceptable translations, (1918) and #221 (1972). 

now and “colour-con- — church — Nor does the welter of 


fused” not much better.) : clues for the pious end 
If the minister and/or bulletins there! 

music director are really require The Scripture lessons 

serious about the singing, de codin g are annotated with appro- 


it gets even worse. Hymn 
numbers are followed 
with information and instruction such as: 
#245 in G.G.a H.!!! (orange) 
not sung to the tune “Let- 
terrip” but to “Serenity,” 
#193 in B.O.P. (blue). 

I encountered yet an- 
other variation in a small rural 
charge famed for following the 
received wisdom “Take care of 
the pennies 

and the 
nickels 

Wie te lol 
take care 
of them- 
Sclvescs 
Over the long 
years of its 
tenacious exis- 
tence, never have 
its guardians of the 
budget seen the wisdom 
or propriety in faddishly fol- 
lowing General Assembly when 
a new Book of Praise was ap- 
proved. They could withstand the plead- 


cr 
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priate references for those 
who would follow the 
readings themselves. And one can mark 
the general theology of successive min- 
isters, much like geological layers on the 
earth’s crust, by noting the variety and 
number of the various translations. When 
page numbers are thoughtfully included 
for those who sometimes forget that 
Micah comes before Nahum, we def- 
initely risk information overload. For ex- 
ample: Old Testament: Isaiah XXVIII: 
IX-XIll, pg. DCXI, KJV (King James 
Version), black / Isaiah 28:9-13, pg. 523, 
GNFMI (Good News for Modern Illiter- 
ates), gold / pg. 499, NRSVSF (Newest 
Revised Standard Version So Far), 
burgundy. 

What are we coming to? Pretty soon, 
we won’t be able to tell the prayers with- 
out a program. 


Yours acrostically, 


Law b 
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Ministers to the Poor 


ast summer, we drove from 

Canada to Guatemala. We would 

not have done this in the ’70s or 
early 80s when corpses could be found 
strewn along the Trans-American High- 
way. Now, Guatemala seemed peaceful. 
Only in the southern 
Mexican state of Chiapas, 
once part of Guatemala, 
did guerrillas block the 
road. They invited us to 
return a day later when 
the road would be clear. 
This was a minor delay, 
but a thrill for our chil- 
dren. They would tell 
hair-raising stories once 
they got back to school. 

Guatemala’s backbone is a glorious 
chain of mountains inhabited by First 
Nation People, the Maya, whose clothing 
is as colourful as Guatemala’s birds and 
butterflies. The climate has given 
Guatemala its nickname: Land of Spring 
Eternal. The pyramids of the Maya, 
above all those of Tikal, glisten in a set- 
ting of tropical trees, home to howler and 
spider monkeys. Birds abound, though 
the national bird of Guatemala, the quet- 
zal, resplendent in iridescent green and 
red plumage, is now close to extinction. 
In the open spaces, heavily perfumed 
flowers bloom exuberantly; from far 
away, they blend with the lambent but- 
terflies. Paradise? Yes, as well as snakes 
and the brave who tread upon them. 

One of the brave, named after the 
founder of the Jesuits, is Ignacio Lépez. 
He is not a typical Presbyterian minister, 
even in Guatemala. Ignacio was born in 
1948 into a poor and devout Mayan fam- 
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The pain 
and joy of 


serving a 


ily of the Kaqchikel nation. Nacho — as 
his friends call him — prepared early for 
the ministry: first, as an altar boy and, 
later, when he received the Merit Award 
in Religion at his Roman Catholic 
school. His Roman Catholic faith taught 
him to fear God, to love 
the Church, to strive for 
good works and to love 
sound doctrine. 

When Nacho was nine, 
his mother died. At age 
11, a Presbyterian woman 
adopted him and his 
younger brother. Nacho 
still fondly calls her “my 
mother.” His new father 
had to leave home to 
find seasonal work. 

Prom agewe! 3, 
Nacho worked full- 
time and, from age 
15, he served two 
years in the army. 
He felt the empti- 
ness of army life, 
missed his mother 
and grew even 
more depressed. 
Although — the 
army pays its 
soldiers only a 


Ignacio (Nacho) 
and Margarita 
Lopez with four 
of their children: 
Hierlo, Evelyn, 
Haber and 
Myrna. 


pittance, it generously provides cheap 
liquor. Nacho left the army a hopeless al- 
coholic. His mother, during a spiritual 
crisis, had joined the Pentecostals. She 
converted her drunken son, and Nacho 
— on the wings of his renewed and fer- 
vent faith — landed high and dry. 

Near a lake, fringed with volcanoes, 
Nacho attended the Bible college of the 
Assemblies of God. He planned to study 
the Bible, but not to become a minister 
for he was averse to endless poverty. To 
ensure that his biblical studies would be 
uninterrupted, Nacho took the required 
practical year first. That did it. He now 
wanted to finish his biblical studies to 
enter the ministry. 

Nacho began his ministry in October 

1969 and stayed 15 years in San 
José Poaquil. In 


the Kaqchikel language, “Poaquil” 
means “much money” an empty 
boast, for the army had killed most of the 
men of the town. “Much misery” better 
describes a town consisting mainly of 
dirt-poor widows and orphans. 

Not long after Nacho arrived, he was 
arrested, whipped, beaten unconscious 
and, with a razor, slashed by soldiers up 
the inside of his mouth. Left for dead 
along the highway, Nacho was found by 
members of his church who were search- 
ing for his corpse. When they lifted him 
up, a moan escaped from his blood- 
drenched mouth. There was a happy, if 
subdued, home-coming. 

Army pressure continued and, at one 
point, most of the people fled in terror. 
One night, Nacho and his pregnant wife, 
Margarita, ran off into the mountains. 
They walked almost 100 kilometres to 
safety. 

They returned to Poaquil. Nacho had 
been a fiery fundamentalist, converting 
younger Roman Catholics. The resistant 
Roman Catholics had no priest and need- 
ed help. Nacho’s instructions were to aid 
only converts, but this troubled him. 
Suddenly, he began to read his Bible in a 
new light that would guide him in new 
directions. To the Assemblies of God, 
Nacho owes his victory over alcoholism, 
his thorough knowledge of the Bible, his 
call to the traditional ministry. However, 
violence and suffering altered what Na- 
cho now calls “my simplistic theology.” 
Nacho was ready for a new conversion. 

“This time,” he says, “I longed only 
to be a Christian.” He now tried to help 
all people in need, but there were fewer 
conversions. Nacho could no longer 
“steal sheep”; now, he tried to convert 
only the unchurched. People noticed the 
change, and a strong minority in Nacho’s 
church welcomed this. Still, most were 
pining for the good old Nacho who had 
converted anyone with conviction and 
who had bashed the Pope in his sermons. 

One evening, during a tense deacons 
meeting, a neighbour pounded on the 
door. “Nacho!” she shouted, “Margarita 
is in labour! This does not look good. 
This is serious!” When Nacho stood up, 
the deacons became enraged. One cried 
out: “What is more important: the work 
of God or your family?” When Nacho 
came home at last, Margarita was deliri- 
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ous. And their 

new daughter 
hovered between 
life and death, 
struggling with a 
grave heart ail- 
ment. 

Church members 
who were loyal to 
Nacho raised the 
needed money for 
medical aid. Nacho 
went with his family to 
the nearest hospital 80 
kilometres away. After 
23 days, Margarita and 
her daughter had made 
notable progress, and all 
went home. 

Meanwhile, the deacons 


long on Christian practice 

and short on solid doctrine. In those 
days, no one had heard of liberation 
theology. “But,” says Nacho, “I already 
believed in it.” Nacho did not want to 
split his church, but his supporters were 
so angry they refused to worship with the 
rest of the congregation. Now, Nacho 
had to minister to them and find a new 
denomination. 

Nacho could not return to fundamen- 
talism. Still, tepid mainline Protestantism 
held no appeal either. Nacho asked his 
two closest friends, a Lutheran pastor 
and an Episcopalian priest, what to do. 
Each suggested Nacho join his respective 
denomination. “I knew,” Nacho says, 
“Joining a mainline church was the only 
option. So I chose the Presbyterian 
Church as the lesser of the mainline 
evils.” Nacho laughs, and he praises 
Presbyterians. The unreserved love of 
Christ, the freedom to work out one’s 
own Salvation, rules that respect the 
rights of the minister’s family as well as 
the congregation — Nacho knows these 
blessings as a Presbyterian. 

At last, Nacho and his family moved 
to Guatemala City where the presbytery 
backed his work among refugees. Nacho 
met Mario Antonio Diaz, a labour leader 
who had led displaced families to occupy 
a tract of wasteland. Such squatters vil- 
lages are found all over Central America 
and South America. Nacho knew Diaz as 
a steadfast friend of great vision. His 
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poor followers dared to 
dream new dreams. But in 
1992, Diaz was taken 
away and executed by 
the army. 

The people were also 
booted out of the waste- 
land. They lobbied the 
government for land 
but were rebuffed. 
With nowhere to go 
legally, they occu- 
pied the then fallow 
land on which they 
now live. Twenty- 

S1X hundred 
refugee families, 
from nearly all 

nations of the 

Maya, live here; 

but the settlement, now re- 
named after Mario Antonio Diaz, does not 
appear on any map. 

On August 3, 1995, 300 people from 
the village marched to protest the lack of 
essential services. The government acted 
at once, sending an army detachment. 
Nacho urged the demonstrators to kneel 
in the street so no soldier would feel pro- 
voked. Everyone knelt down, but it be- 
came obvious who the leader was. The 
crowd was sent home; then, Nacho was 
dragged away. 

When another Presbyterian minister 
also active in human rights, Manuel 
Saquic, was assassinated in June 1995, 
the Guatemalan Council of Protestant 
Churches decided to act. The Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Guatemala has 
done meticulous work publishing the 
names of the executed every month. This 
work has received official recognition 
and support from the United Nations, 
France and Belgium. The Protestant 
Council now works to prevent execu- 
tions through widespread publicity and 
international pressure. 

After Nacho was jailed on August 3, 
he was again whipped and manhandled. 
Soldiers used a baton to break all his up- 
per teeth and some teeth in his lower 
jaw. On August 8, one of Nacho’s tor- 
mentors shouted: “Tomorrow, we’re 
going to kill you, you ... ” 

But letters and telegrams protesting 
Nacho’s detention poured in from 
churches in over 60 countries. And 
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Nacho’s case was made public by intre- 


_ pid reporters who had also lost scores of 


martyrs to freedom of the press. This 


_ publicity proved effective. On August 9, 
_ Nacho was led away from his cell. 


Someone also gave him a bridge to 
replace his upper teeth. 

As a Calvinist, Nacho does not separ- 
ate politics from religion. The settlement 
of Mario Antonio Diaz elected Nacho its 
chaplain. Both Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians worship as one congrega- 
tion in the same community centre. How 
was this done? Both Catholics and Pres- 
byterians wanted to worship together. 
Also, the priest and Nacho were good 
friends. The Catholics liked Nacho’s 
preaching, and the Presbyterians gladly 
received the Roman Catholic Commu- 
nion. Also, baptism, by Roman Catholic 
standards, needs no priestly administra- 
tion in an emergency. 

This left three major obstacles. Can a 
Presbyterian minister offer Communion 
without being ordained to the priest- 
hood? Should Roman Catholics take part 
in a Presbyterian Communion? Or, if 
not, should the priest knowingly offer 
Communion to Presbyterians? “My 
friend and I,” Nacho says, “talked it over 
for about an hour, ironing out all prob- 
lems. Now, I do the preaching and, since 
I live here, I organize the services of 
worship. My friend, the priest, comes in 
every other week to celebrate Commu- 
nion, offered to and accepted by Presby- 


terians and Roman Catholics alike. 
Really, this was very simple.” 

In the United States, Presbyterian 
churches of Congregational origin 
used to be known as “Presbygational” 
churches. I tried to think of a proper 
name for Nacho’s church. Is it “Presby- 
tholic” or “Cathoterian’”’? Nacho would 
not boast like this, but I prefer the name 
“Christian.” 

Presbyterian missionaries Joe Reed 
and Kenneth Kim introduced me to Na- 
cho. Nacho took me to see the settlement 
and his family. He and Margarita have 
three girls and four boys (ages three to 
16), one chicken, and three scrawny 
chicks in a manse the size of a double 
room in Canada. 

Nacho’s scant earnings never cover 
his family’s expenses. After they were 
married, Nacho and Margarita often 
wrangled over money. At last, Margarita 
realized that, although Guatemalan min- 
isters do not take a vow of poverty, they 
share their poverty with their families 
whether they like it or not. So Margarita 
increases the family’s income. She bakes 
tortillas on an oil drum from sun-up to 
sundown, and the children sell them. Not 
only do the refugees buy tortillas, they 
also love their minister. 

On July 31, 1948, when Nacho was 
born, there was no shaman in: San 
Antonio Agua Calientes who could have 
predicted such troubles and blessings. 
The people of Mario Antonio Diaz 


Christian Church have at least one more 
spiritual adherent than they realize. I am 
still concerned. Only the government of 
Guatemala can give a legal foundation 
and bring in sanitation, water and elec- 
tricity to the area. Also, thus far, no one 
wants to teach the children of Antonio 
Diaz under such primitive conditions. 

The future of the seven Lopez chil- 
dren troubles me. However, North Run- 
nymede United Church, Toronto, has 
agreed to cover the education of three of 
the children yearly. The eldest boy, Abel 
Eliezer, must still support himself. He 
works in a factory from two o’clock to 
nine in the morning. After that, he 
spends the day at school. Then, he sleeps 
on the ground till he starts working 
again. When he is at home on weekends, 
he sleeps and sleeps, showing no interest 
in the games of other boys who play 
football. 

I left Nacho, feeling grateful for his 
ministry and his family’s part in it, in 
what would seem to be impossible cir- 
cumstances to most of us. I often think of 
the beautiful land of Guatemala and the 
goodness, loyalty and faith of many of its 
people. Sometimes, though, when I get 
up in the middle of the night, I think of 
Abel already working in the darkness. 
Also, Margarita is now in her late 40s. 
Must she bake tortillas forever? [a 


Calvin Pater is professor of church history at 
Knox College, Toronto. 
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To mark its 120th consecutive year of publishing, the 
Presbyterian Record announces a newsletter contest. 


: All congregations of The Presbyterian Church in Canada are 


* There will be three categories for congregations: 
1) 500 members or more, 2) 200-500 members, 


* Winners and honourable mentions will be awarded in each 


* The decision of the judges will be based on content, design 
and how well the newsletter fulfils its stated purpose. 
* Deadline for entries: September 30, 1996. 
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Claudio Ghirardo 


REMOVING 
INVISIBLE 


BARRIERS 


ne Sunday morning when I was 
about eight or nine years old, 
my mother took me to church. 
This Sunday began no differ- 
ently than any other. As usual, my brother 
and I would sit dutifully in our pew (but, 
to my mother’s chagrin, not very quietly) 
and “‘listen” to my father as he led the ser- 
vice. Seeing this person at home every 
day, I found one hour or so of hearing him 
speak was nothing special or unusual. 
However, this Sunday was different. 

“Use your T-switch,” my mom told 
me. I had never used the T-switch on my 
hearing aids before unless I was talking 
on the telephone. 

“But, Mom, if I do that, I can’t hear 
anything!” I protested. 

“This time it will be different, you'll 
see,” she replied. I did not understand 
why she wanted me to do this. But, at my 
young age, I rarely disobeyed her, so I 
obliged. 

Soon the organist began playing the 
prelude. As I listened, I wondered 
whether she also needed hearing aids 


because she played the organ so loudly. 
Eventually, my father and the choir 
walked in from the door to the basement. 
My father prepared to speak his words of 
wisdom. I braced myself for another 
boring hour, hearing only snippets of 
speech. 

Instead, it was like an electric shock. I 
heard my father’s voice as clearly and as 
loudly as if he were standing next to me! 
This would not be another boring service. 

Today, when congregations talk about 
making churches accessible to people 
with disabilities, they usually refer only 
to people who use wheelchairs. Many 
Presbyterians with disabilities do not use 
wheelchairs. Some of their disabilities 
are “invisible,” such as a hearing loss or 
a learning disability. 

I grew up in Moose Jaw, Saskatch- 
ewan. I was born hard of hearing. My 
parents were adamant that I live as 
normal a life as possible. As minister of 
St. Mark’s Church, my father somehow 
convinced the congregation to invest in a 
new technology at the time called a 
Loop System. 

A loop is a wire placed around the 
perimeter of a room, either under a car- 
pet or under the floor boards. People 
wearing hearing aids can sit within this 
area and, as long as their hearing aids 
are equipped with a “telecoil” or a 
“T-switch,” they can hear the minister 
(or other speakers) more clearly. 

In the days of Jesus, people with dis- 
abilities were often shunned because of 
their differentness. Today, we try to in- 
clude people with disabilities in our com- 
munities. Churches should consider how 
to create an atmosphere which is both 
friendly and accessible to all Christians. 

Addressing this issue goes beyond 
ramps, power doors and elevators. We 
must consider the written material we 
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use. Is it available in large print? Braille? 
computer diskette? What about the prob- 
lem of transportation? In some com- 
munities, problems of accessible trans- 
portation exist. We should ask whether 
the minister, choir, readers and others 
can be heard by everyone. Do we need 
an assistive listening system for deaf or 
hard-of-hearing members? Do we need a 
sign language interpreter? 

Of course, no congregation should be 
expected to accommodate everyone. Or 
should it? If we truly love our neigh- 
bours and want to treat them the way we 
would like to be treated, then what 
should stop us from creating an environ- 
ment where all churchgoers can access 
our places of worship (not to mention tea 
rooms, meeting halls and offices) freely 
and on their own? 

Nothing! 

Any congregation wanting to create a 
more friendly and welcoming atmos- 
phere should accommodate the needs of 
its members and those who will be its 
future members. All people, with or 
without disabilities, want the same thing: 
theerability to 
choose the church 
to join and to ac- 
cess its services 
and community 
independently 
through worship 
and sharing. La 


David Fourney is a 
student at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatch- 
ewan in the College 
of Education and is 
the Saskatchewan 
representative with 
the National Educa- 
tional Association of 
Disabled Students 
(NEADS). 


by Robert Sutherland 


dry, chill wind 
came out of the 


A young child 


nowhere in particular, his 
eyes closed tightly to pre- 


black void of the vent the tears from 
night. It swept across the sees Jesus falling. He walked right 
ground, driving the desic- fy an aicoholic into the slide, the slanted 
cated leaves before it, ee ; ramp striking him across 
swirling and dancing. It and starts him the chest. ac felt the 
sighed through the long- on the road shape of the bottle in his 
abandoned monkey bars inner pocket hard against 
and set the empty swings to recovered his ribs. 


in motion so that the 
chains protested, squeal- 
ing in the ring bolts. Sand 
below the slide lifted and 
eddied. There were long-lost voices on 
the wings of the wind — children’s 
voices, happy, yet infinitely sad in their 
happiness, lingering and dying away into 
nothing. 

Long ago, his had been one of those 
voices. He had sat on those swings, 
swept down the slide and swung across 
the monkey bars. His had been the hap- 
piness, the carefree laughter, the promis- 
ing future. All that, too, had lingered, 
then died away into nothing. 

He thrust his hands deeper into his 
pockets, hunching into the meagre pro- 
tection of his thread-bare jacket. He 
shouldn’t have come. What did he ex- 
pect? That remembrance of the pleasures 
of his childhood would bring him solace 
in his suffering? There was no solace, no 
comfort. It brought only tears, stinging 
the backs of his eyelids, tears at the 
thought of what might have been. 

He started to walk across the play- 
ground. It was more a shuffle than a 
walk, the dry leaves rustling around his 
feet. He was simply moving, going 
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dignity 


respect and 


He pulled it out, ca- 
ressing it, for here was the 
only escape from his shat- 
tered life. He leaned 
against the slide, removed the stopper 
and tipped the bottle to his lips. He heard 


them again — voices on the wings of the 
wind. He stood transfixed, the bottle 
inches from his lips, letting the voices 
wash over him. 

First, it was the sound of children at 
play, brushing past him as they swooped 


down the slide, calling from 
the swings, laughing their 
way across the monkey 
bars. Then, he heard 
voices of a choir 
singing praises 
in harmony. He 
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saw the stained glass windows of the 
little church and felt himself squirming 
on the hard pew. Then, those voices be- 
came one — his mother softly singing 
him to sleep, promising his father would 
come back when the dreadful war far 
away was over. And he listened in vain 
for his father’s voice. He never heard it 
again, couldn’t hear it now. 

He tilted the bottle, felt the first drops 
of life-saving liquid touch his lips. In a 
sudden, inexplicable resolve, he turned 
and flung the bottle far into the night. 

For a moment, panic seized him. 
What had he done? He needed that bot- 
tle. It was his last. He took a step toward 
the sound of it falling, then stopped. He 
would never find it in the darkness. But 
he could come back in the daylight when 
there would be no voices to disturb him 
and remind him of what-might-have- 
been. There would only be reality in the 
cold light of the dawn. 

Morning. For a long moment, he 
stood beside the brush pile that had shel- 
tered him through the night, fingering his 
last two-dollar bill. He would buy coffee 
and toast, and he could warm his hands 
around the cup. But not here. Not in this 
little town where strangers stood out like 
beacons. Not here where people would 
remember him. Not that they would re- 
cognize him with his tattered clothing, 
unkempt beard and bloodshot eyes. They 
would never identify this derelict with 
the scrubbed and suited little boy who 
had sat in the front pew and watched his 
father up there in the pulpit. 

His father, he remembered bitterly, 
had talked about a loving God. And, per- 
haps, God had loved his father and his 
mother because God had taken them 
both away. His father had never returned 
from the war, and his mother had died 
soon after. Of a broken heart, some said. 
But if so, that meant she hadn’t cared she 
was leaving a little boy behind. And God 
hadn’t cared. If there was a God. 

He heard the squeak of the swing 
chains in the ring bolts before he reached 
the playground. He hesitated. There was 
no wind so someone must be there. He 
didn’t want anyone there. He wanted to 
retrieve his bottle and escape from these 
bitter memories. But it had been so dark 
last night. He was disoriented now. It 
looked different. He had been standing 
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beside the slide, he remembered. Per- 
haps, if he went over to the slide ... 

There were two little girls sitting on 
the swings, barely moving. It was a mo- 
ment before he saw the women. They 
were sitting on a bench, talking. Two 
young women, one of them yawning. 

He stood beneath the trees and looked 
at the slide, trying to imagine in which 
direction he must have thrown the bottle. 
He would skirt the playground ... 

“Mummy! There’s a man! Maybe he 
would give us a push!” 

Too late, he realized he had been 
seen. He saw the instant suspicion in the 
manner of the two women. More than 
suspicion — fear. 

“Mary! Peggy!” The two mothers ran 
across to the swings. 


“Mister...” 
Suddenly, a small 
hand was in his, 
and a small face was 
looking up into his. 
“Are you Jesus?” 


He sighed bitterly. No point in trying 
to stay out of sight now. He began to 
walk to the slide. Once there, he would 
get his bearings. 

“No! Mary! Come back!” 

One of the little girls had broken 
away from her mother and was running 
toward him, golden curls bobbing, blue 
eyes shining. 

“Mister, would you give us a push? 
We need someone to give us a push.” 

He stopped and looked at her. The 
girl’s mother had stopped, too, and was 
looking at him, fear and uncertainty in 
her eyes. “Mary,” she said, again, her 
voice trembling with anxiety, “come 
back. Leave the man alone. He wouldn’t 
want to be bothered with you.” 

“But I would, Ma’am,” he heard him- 
self saying. “I’ve never had a little girl of 
my own. I would love to give her a push.” 

“No, please ... > The mother was al- 
most in tears. “Don’t hurt my little girl.” 

“Hurt her! I wouldn’t dream of hurt- 


ing her.” Mary had stopped, half-way be- 
tween them, bewildered. He looked at the 
mother. Maybe she saw hurt in his eyes. 
“Please, Ma’am, let me give her a push.” 

“Well, all right.” 

“Nancy, come away!” The other 
mother held her daughter tightly by the 
hand. “Come on.” Then, when Nancy 
hesitated, “Well, I’m going and Ill call 
the police.” 

Nancy looked at him, fear slipping 
away from her eyes. “I don’t think you 
have to do that,” she said. 

“That’s all right,” he assured her. “T'll 
just give the swing a push then be gone 
before the police get here.” 

“Mister ... > Suddenly, a small hand 
was in his, and a small face was looking 
up into his. “Are you Jesus?” 

“Am 1...?” he gaped at her. 

“Mary!” gasped her mother. “What 
ever are you saying?” 

“Well,” said Mary, “Jesus had a 
beard. Maybe it was neater.” She was 
looking at him critically. “But I think he 
had kind eyes like yours. Yours look 
sore and red, but they’re kind. What is 
your name?” 

“My name?” He almost choked. 
Those tears from last night were threat- 
ening a come-back. “My name is John.” 

“Then you’re the beloved disciple,” 
she said cheerfully. “That’s what Mrs. 
Bell says. She’s my Sunday school 
teacher. Jesus loved John more than any- 
one. You must be very happy.” 

She was pulling him now, away from 
the slide, away from the bottle, and he 
was going willingly. A strange feeling he 
couldn’t identify welled up inside him. 

She was on the swing and he was 
pushing her, higher and higher. Her happy 
laughter was like those voices he had 
heard last night but, this time, they didn’t 
fade away. At last, she had enough. 

“Now,” she announced, “you must 
come home with us, mustn’t he, 
Mummy? Daddy would like to meet 
John, wouldn’t he? He was preaching 
about you last Sunday and how Jesus 
loved you specially. Will you come? 


Why are you crying?” 
“I’m not. It’s something in my eye. If 
your mother says yes ... ” IY 


Robert Sutherland is a Presbyterian elder 
and writer living in Westport, Ont. 
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ildings Can Never Do 


by Ray Bowman with Eddy Hall 


ping on a phone conversation in my office some years 


ard something like this: New buildings can do 


d talk to my board about a new building,” the pastor said. some things, but 
“That sounds good,” I answered. “What do you need?” stimulating growth, 
“The people need a challenge. They haven’t done anything for years. A building : ; 8 
program will wake them up and unite them behind a cause. improving giving or 
“You're right,” I said. “Nothing is more exciting than building.” motivating people to 


“There’s a lot of money in our church,” the pastor went on, “but giving has been going es 
downhill lately. A new building will increase ai If we plan a project for a mil- ministry are not three 
lion dollars, I think that will be enough to challenge the people. I’ve decided to hire of them 
a professional fund raiser to raise about a third of that amount through a three- 
year giving drive. We can borrow the rest.” 

“Will your regular income cover the 
payments?” I wanted to know. 

“Not yet, but the new building should 
bring in new people, and the increased 
giving will cover the payments.” 

“That’s exciting! With that kind of money, 
we can design an award-winning structure 
that will put your church on the map, one which 
the people of your community will want to at- 
tend. What kind of building do you need?” 

“Well, we haven’t grown for years, so our sanc- 
tuary is old and should make a good Family Life 
Centre. That should attract families. So I guess it’s 
logical to build a new sanctuary.” 

“How many should we plan for?” 

“We have around 300 regular attenders, so we 
should plan for real growth — say 800 to 1,000.” 

“That should give your people a vision of the pos- 
sibilities and motivate them to reach out. When can 
we start?” 


Though I’m not proud of it, I’ve had many conversa- 
tions like this one, passing along the same convention- 
al wisdom I’d heard about building programs from 
countless pastors and church leaders. I now realize 
the “conventional wisdom” includes many fallacies. 
When a church depends on these fallacies, disap- 
pointment and, sometimes, disaster result. Here are 
three of the most common and costly of the false 
expectations I’ve been guilty of promoting. 
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FALSE EXPECTATION #1: Building Will Stimulate Grow 


When I got the chance to design my 
dream sanctuary for one church, I fully 
expected the building to attract new 
people, to increase the church’s rate of 
growth. It was the most architecturally 
perfect building I had ever designed. The 
congregation was united behind the 
building program and there were no fin- 
ancial problems — nothing in the 
process to hinder growth. If ever one of 
my buildings were going to create 
growth, this one would. 

Ten years after the building was com- 
pleted, I charted the church’s growth his- 
tory. Before the building program, the 
church had been growing at a steady rate 
of three per cent a year. Since the build- 
ing program, the church had been grow- 
ing at the rate of three per cent a year. 

It was humbling for this architect to 
admit that no church building, however 
perfectly designed, can make a church 
grow. The most a building can do is 
allow a church to grow. 

In one church of 160, those who 
“wanted the church to grow” were pro- 
moting a plan to relocate to a business dis- 
trict centrally located among the 
communities the church served. Reloca- 
tion, they claimed, would make the 
church grow. “Our church is in an out-of- 
the-way place,” they said. “Our building 


FALSE EXPECTATION #2: Building Will Improve Giving to Ministr 


The myth that building programs will 
motivate more giving to ministry is an 
especially dangerous one because it often 
appears to be true. Building programs 
usually do motivate people to give. 
Especially at the outset, 
large sums of money 
can be raised for a 
building program. 
Some members 
may even increase 
their giving for 
the duration of a 
long-term mortgage. 
So what’s wrong with ex- 
pecting a building program to 
increase giving to ministry? 

The problem is that building build- 
ings is not the same as ministry. Building 
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is full. The basement smells bad and 
there’s nothing we can do about it. And 
we don’t have enough parking.” 

Actually, none of that was true. They 
could double parking capacity 
simply by paving and mark- 
ing the parking lot. All the 
basement needed was a 
good ventilation sys- 
tem. With creative 
planning, their 
building would 
give the congre- 
gation room to 
double before 
needing to 
build. And their 
location was 
actually better 
than the one 
proposed for a 
new building. 

It’s true that 
unattractive or 
inadequate facili- 
ties can hinder 
growth; but, in this 
case, church facili- 
tieéS, .Weren tithe 
problem, they were an 
excuse. The real prob- 
lem: the church was do- 


buildings is not the work of the church. 
The work of the church is meeting 
people’s needs. While a building pro- 
gram may motivate people to give more 
to pay for buildings, seldom is the 
increased giving 
enough to cover 
the cost of the 
building. 

A rapidly 
growing church 
in Oklahoma 
earmarked five 
per cent of all its 
income for local out- 

reach. These funds were in- 
vested in various local ministries in 
which members of the church were in- 
volved, including an inner-city ministry, 


ing absolutely nothing to grow. They 
didn’t advertise, they didn’t have a yel- 
low pages listing, they didn’t even fol- 
low up on visitors. 

Their attitude toward outreach 
was symbolized by two stern, 
silent old men standing 
guard at the door. 
Though each wore a 
“Greeter’” badge, they 
looked more like 
people you might 
recruit to frighten 
children at a Hal- 
lowe’en haunted 
house. When I 
visited their ser- 
vice, it was not 
until I greeted 
the “greeters” 
that either spoke 

to me. 

Though this 
congregation 
didn’t need a new 
building, some 

members preferred 

to promote a build- 

ing program rather 

than to do the work of 

outreach that would 
bring growth. 


a ministry to pregnant teens and several 
other ongoing projects. 

When the congregation launched a 
multimillion-dollar building program, 
the people gave generously in response. 
However, when building costs exceeded 
estimates, the church began looking for 
places to cut expenses. They abandoned 
their earmarking of five per cent of in- 
come for local outreach and redirected 
most of those funds to the building pro- 
gram. While total giving increased, funds 
directed to meeting the needs of people 
decreased. 

This church’s experience tends to be 
the rule, not the exception. While build- 
ing may temporarily increase giving, it 
usually results in less, not more, money 
available for ministry. 
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FALSE EXPECTATION #3: Building Will Motivate People to Minister 


One of the first churches I | 
worked for was a congregation of 6 
50 in a small Kansas town. The 
moment I saw their building, I 
understood why they wanted to 
build. It was small, dark and 
dilapidated. The members were 
embarrassed to invite their 
friends. I would have been em- 
barrassed, too. If only they had a 
new, attractive building, the 
leaders thought, the people 
would no longer be embar- 
rassed and would reach out to 
the community. 

I helped them design a 
building that gave them room 
to grow. It had a bright nurs- 
ery, attractive church school 
rooms and plenty of parking. They built 
that building and opened the doors. 

That was 35 years ago. Though the 
church has grown some, today it still 
hasn’t outgrown that building. Why not? 
After all, they did a lot of things right: 


they did need a building, the 
building they built was right 
for them, and the cost of the 
building was reasonable. 
This church’s mistake 
was that they expected a 
building to motivate people 
to minister. If, during the build- 
ing program, church leaders had 
established an outreach plan, and 
had recruited and trained people 
so they would be ready to reach 
out once the building was 
completed, no doubt the 
church would have grown. 


These three false expec- 
tations all have one thing 
in common: they all as- 
sume buildings can meet non-building 
needs. To expect church buildings to 
stimulate growth, inspire healthy stew- 
ardship, or motivate outreach is to expect 
church buildings to do the impossible. 
Why? Because these are all ministry 


needs, not building needs, and buildings 
can’t minister. 

If buildings can’t minister, what pur- 
pose do they serve? They are tools for 
ministry. A wrench can’t repair a faucet 
and a word processor can’t write a book, 
but they can help the plumber and writer 
do their jobs better. In the same way, an 
appropriate building — whether bor- 
rowed, rented or owned — can provide 
space well-suited to the ministries it 
serves. It can help people feel more com- 
fortable and welcome. It can provide 
work space and equipment to increase 
efficiency. It can make the ministries of 
the church more accessible to the com- 
munity. It can do all these and more. 

But one thing a building can never 
do: it can never minister. Only people 
can do that. 


Taken from When Not to Build: An Archi- 
tect’s Unconventional Wisdom for the Grow- 
ing Church by Ray Bowman with Eddy Hall 
(Baker Books, 1992). Used by permission. 


Ot. Andrews 
Dresbyterian Church 
Trenton, Ontario 


seeks a 


MINISTER 


to challenge us to grow in faith and 
service as we move into the future 


Priorities include: 
* Leading Worship and Preaching 
¢ Personal and Spiritual Development 
* Leadership Development 
* Christian Education and Youth Ministry 


Please contact: 

Rev. James Hutchison or Mr. Andy Van Bodegon 

Interim Moderator Chairperson of the 
Search Committee 


St. Andrew’s Church 
16 Marmora Street, Trenton, Ontario K8V 2H5 


September 1996 


A Conference With 


LWWILLIAM ERSUM 


“Leadership Between Paradigms” 


November Sth (2 p.m. - 9 p.m.) 
November 6th (9 a.m. — 4 p.m.) 
Vacation Inn Resort — Collingwood, Ontario 


Bill Easum is the Executive Director of 2lst Century 
Strategies Inc., and is the author of Dancing With 
Dinosaurs and Sacred Cows Make Gourmet Burgers. 
He writes: “Leaders, living between paradigms, must 
exercise a different kind of leadership.” 


Sponsored by the Synod of Toronto/Kingston of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


Registration: 
Name 


Telephone 
Address 


Cost: $55 (accommodation and meals not included) 
Payable to: The Synod of Toronto/Kingston 


Mail to: Synod Conference 
662 Pape Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario MYK 355 


(Deadline for registration is October 7) 
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*m only a little person who wants to 
be in touch with God. It’s not a big 
deal,” says Pat Lazaruk from Regina. 
But to three prisoners in Kenya, 
Lazaruk may be a life saver. 

On a cold Saturday in February, Pat 
and her husband, Steve, listened to a 
speaker at Norman Kennedy Presbyter- 
ian Church in Regina. Catherine Chalin, 
a Presbyterian minister, had recently re- 
turned from Nairobi where she has done 
missionary work for the church. Since 
April 1994, she had been an observer at 
the trial of a prominent Kenyan human 
rights activist, Koigi wa Wamwere, and 
three of his colleagues. 

Chalin spoke about the deplorable 
conditions the prisoners were subjected 
to — withdrawal of medically prescribed 
food, solitary confinement, denial of 
medications and treatment, confinement 
in mosquito-infested cells in a country 
where malaria 1s prevalent, and denial of 
soap, toilet paper and toothpaste. 

With Easter approaching, Chalin re- 
flected, it seemed ironic prisoners were 
without soap. In the days leading up to 
Easter, Christians remember Jesus 
washed the feet of the poor on Maundy 
Thursday. And, later, when forced to 
make a decision to free Jesus or to cru- 
cify him, Pontius Pilate washed his 
hands of Jesus’ blood. 

When she heard this, Lazaruk says, “I 
became aware of a little voice from God 
telling me to do this.” Returning home, 
she collected all the little bars of hotel 
soaps she had saved from vacations over 
the years. In a symbolic gesture, she and 
Steve decided to send them to Kenyan 
President Daniel arap Moi to help him 
clean up his country’s record of human 
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rights abuses. Their gesture was taken up 
by the Inter-Church Coalition on Africa 
(ICCAF) which took the soap campaign 
across Canada for several months. 

Koigi wa Wamwere is a former mem- 
ber of Parliament and a prominent critic 
of Daniel arap Moi’s gov- 
ernment — particularly, 
what he calls Moi’s “dia- 
bolical policy of ethnic 
cleansing against Kikuyu 
people who live in the 
Rift Valley.” According 
to a November 1994 
Amnesty International re- 
port on the Wamwere 
case: “Government vio- 
lence has been alleged in 
the ethnic-based violence 
which has killed 1,500 
people and displaced 
more than 3,000 since it began in 
December 1991.” 

In November 1993, Koigi wa 
Wamwere, his brother Charles Kuria, his 
cousin James Maigua, and G. G. Njug- 
nuna Ngengi, a local councillor, were 
arrested and charged with attempted 
robbery. Amnesty International believes 
all charges against them are false and 
they are prisoners of conscience. On 
October 2, 1995, Koigi, Charles and 
G.G. were sentenced to four years in 
prison, six strokes of the cane and, what 
their supporters call, “life-threatening 
prison conditions.” 

Koigi wa Wamwere, like Nigeria’s 
Ken Saro Wiwa, is a writer who has 
drawn the wrath of his government for 
chronicling the plight of his people. His 
latest book, A Dream of Freedom, writ- 
ten while in prison, was smuggled out 


ra President 


Can a little bit 


help wash away 
human rights 


in Kenya? 


by Mark Haslam 


and an unedited version is now available 
free on the Internet. 

At a recent meeting in Paris of the 
consultative group of donors to Kenya, 
the issue of human rights abuses and 
Koigi wa Wamwere’s case, in particular, 
were raised. The group 
expressed concerns 
about the abuses. 
According to Rick 
Handler of U.S. Aid, 
several countries have 
reduced their contribu- 
tions of development 
aid to Kenya in recent 
years. In 1994-95, 
through the Canadian 
International 
Development Agency 
and the International 
Development Research 
Centre, Canadians sent $44.49 million in 
aid to Kenya. 

In June, the General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada heard a 
report of political abuses in Kenya. One 
motion was adopted supporting the Inter- 
Church Coalition on Africa and other 
motions advocated the release of politi- 
cal prisoners in Kenya such as Koigi wa 
Wamwere. 

For her part, Pat Lazaruk sent 15 
boxes filled with 704 bars of soap to 
President arap Moi. f& 


of soap 


Mark Haslam is a producer/journalist with 
Vision TV, Toronto. 


Gary Kenny, ICCAF co-ordinator, has 
announced the campaign has made its 
statement and is now completed. 
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by Valerie M. Dunn 


Forty-five Presbyterians gathered for a weekend 
together to discover the power of prayer 


hat is Prayer Mountain? It is a time to learn how to pray 
and to receive practical experience. And that’s what 45 
Presbyterians (including eight clergy) did February 9 to 11 
at the Conference Centre of Ignatius College in Guelph, 
Ontario. They came from 19 congregations in.seven 
presbyteries to share in Canada’s first Prayer Mountain. 

Facilitator Alan Leach challenged us to grapple 
with what we mean when we repeat phrases from 
the Lord’s Prayer such as “Thy kingdom come.” 
After reviewing related Scriptures, we divided into 
groups to pray through the meaning of that section. 
As we moved along, Leach occasionally offered suggestions to help 
focus our petitions. 

During one session, clergy were assigned to each group. The group 
prayed for that minister’s congregation or specialized ministry. 
“Sometimes people come to events like this wanting to pray only for 
their own church,” Leach commented. “But when you pray for some- 
one else’s church, you’ll find yours tends to be blessed as well.” 

At other times, we prayed for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and for troubled areas of the world. Sometimes, we would 
break for individual time in prayer and reflection. 

We are told in the Scriptures to pray for one another, but how 
should we do it? “Ask the Holy Spirit to guide you about who to 
pray for and what each individual’s need is,” Leach said. 

“The perspiration side of prayer is doing it when we don’t feel 
like it. The inspirational side is when we allow the Holy Spirit to 
move. But the foundation of prayer is the word of God,” he stressed. 

It is important to be bold in prayer when we believe the Spirit is Facilitator 
moving us. To know it is God’s agenda, not ours. And to keep Alan Leach 
ourselves on track by seeking feedback from other Christians. in action. 
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Relaxing after a meal, from left: Dot 
Brushett, Pat Sibley and Trish Closs from 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


If we wish to be effective interces- 
sors, Leach said, we need to look at our- 
selves and our attitudes. For instance, 
“Unforgiveness will block the action of 
the Spirit in your life.” 

One participant commented: “It was 
encouraging to find Presbyterians willing 
to spend a weekend exploring God’s will 
and discovering what God is doing and 
how we can be a part of that.” 

Joyous song and meditation times led 
by Dan MacKinnon, minister of Bridle- 
wood Presbyterian Church in Metropolitan 
Toronto, were a highlight of every session. 


The Prayer Mountain event was spon- 
sored by a group of Presbyterians called 
“in the SPIRIT’S company.” They de- 
scribe themselves as “seeking all that the 
Spirit has for the church.” The facilitator, 
Alan Leach, is director for prayer ini- 
tiatives of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Renewal Ministries International. 
It is a renewal group within the Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.). A graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, 
Virginia, Leach earlier ministered at a 
Presbyterian church in Black Mountain, 
North Carolina. He has travelled to hun- 
dreds of Presbyterian churches to con- 
duct Prayer Mountains — as far as New 
Zealand and Brazil. 


Valerie Dunn is a member of Gateway Com- 
munity Church in Toronto and editor and 
publisher of Hi-Rise, a newspaper for people 
living in apartments and condominiums. 


Information about Prayer Mountain 
events is available from: Rev. Ted and 
Mrs. Marilyn Ellis, 28 Romulus Dr., 
Scarborough, Ont. M1K 4C2 or call them 
at (416) 759-9447. 


at Age Ten 


In the crushing silence of the garden, — 
my son waits, headin hands. 
When will the green snake return? 

The little house of twigs stands empty. 


Come in, son, for your dinner. 
Tomorrow’s sky may coax 
the garter back to its rock 

by the gate, just for love 

of your milky laugh, your 
dirt-happy shouts. 


In the longing of the garden, 
my son pinches sage, 

no breeze to raise the scent. 
From the marigolds, 

a sudden cricket blurts. 
Take heart. 

Dusk and God are near. 


Ahhh... Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


Central Lark Lodges 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


e Professional, 24-hour 


Nursing Services ¢ Private Intercom/call-bell a af 
¢ Resident Attendants System of the community 
¢ All Meals & Snacks e Leisure Activities or over 30 years 
e Room Service ¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes ee 
* Complete Housekeeping ¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan NX yee f 


¢ Furnishings 
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e Linens & Personal Laundry 


¢ Vacation Stays, and More _ — 


A 


—— 
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“An integral part \, 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 
303 Queens Drive, Weston 416-241-1113 
123 Spadina Road, Toronto 416-961-6446 
10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 416-425-3722 


OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 


WINDSOR 
3387 Riverside Drive East 


BRANTFORD 
Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 


KITCHENER 
Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 
519-948-5293 
519-759-5250 
519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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UNIONVILLE, ONTARIO 


When Rev. Wes Denyer realized that many 
members in the congregation at Unionville 
Presbyterian have access to internet 
services he began to send them a regular 
e-mail message about the church or an 
inspirational message for daily living. 


MISSION TAKES 
CREATIVE FORMS 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Members of the Franco-Presbyterian Mission in Montreal support a former member, 
Bernadette Augustin, who returned to Vieux Aquin, Haiti, to begin a ministry with 
desperately poor children and youth. This project, called “Ecole du Bon Berger,” (School of 
the Good Shepherd), offers a daily food program, and a communal garden and chicken 
co-op as well as educational opportunities, prayer, support and celebration. 


MISSION INVOLVES PEOPLE OF ALL AGES 


Mission Update Extra Copies 

is published by Beeowes Distribution Centre Dorothy Henderson 
: ates 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 25 copies of one issue $5,00 Designer 

50 Wynford Drive 25-copies of three issues (one year) $12.00 Pat Martin 

North York, ON, M3C 1J7 plus 6% shipping and handling charge 
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BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWIC 


h 
Th ple of St. Luke’s Presbyterian oer 
e peo sy ae 
reach out to others by providing a ce i, 
| calendar. The calendar, printed a ae wR, 
-going and Sp 
r, lists regular, On’S ae 
ts Luke’s; offers 4 monthly theme au 
Lane vee ‘no”: features 4 missionary 
1 “A Month of Renewing el ee 
he month (a short biography P ie 
ek ists a hymn apd a Diplo = 
| graph); and lists 
i} 


: each month. 


Members of St. Luke's reach out to ee 
em ee ie 
through “telemarketing. By Be! ioe 
introduce people to the church an 
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them to worship. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO 


The Korean-Canadian Family Ministry 
(KCEM) noticed that worship services held 


on the main floor at nursing and retirement 


ealthier residents. KCFM designed an evan- 


gelization program, reaching out to seniors 
confined to their beds. 


MISSION IS PEOPLE REACHING 
OUT TO OTHER PEOPLE 
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: SURREY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
When Grace Presbyterian Church 

| received a gift of 75 copies of the Book of 
| Praise from Coquitlam Presbyterian 
Church they began to work and pray for 
| 75 more singers to use the books. 
1 
I 
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MISSION REQUIRES PRAYER 
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MISSISSAUGA, ONTARIO 


Members of Missisauga Chinese Church noticed new 
immigrants in the neighbourhood so they began 
offering an English Language Instruction School. 
Several students became Christians and now attend 
the Evangelical Bible study group. 


MISSION INVOLVES NOTICING NEEDS 
OF PEOPLE WHO LIVE NEARBY. 


Volume 15- No. 3 


KENORA, ONTARIO 


Anamiewigummig Fellowship Centre began a 
Wednesday afternoon sharing circle, a 

traditional native Canadian way of involving 
people in healing. Everyone gets a chance to 


speak and listen. 


MISSION INVOLVES 
PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 


GOOD, Colleen (El Salvador) left in August for a ten-month volunteer assignment. 


HENDERSON, Clara (Malawi) returned in August after several months vacation and deputation in Canada. 


KING, Linda and Bob (India) leave in September for a one-year volunteer assignment in Indore, India. 


BROWN, Jillian (Malawi) leaves in September for a 10-month volunteer assignment. 


KERR, Elizabeth (Malawi) left in August for a 5-month volunteer assignment. 


1} 


The Hrecbaeeni Church in Canada, at 
the invitation of other countries, pro- 
vides staff for mission work. In addition, 
many people volunteer for mission in 


other countries. 
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i 
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from Picton, 
Ontario, left on September 1 for a 
year in Indore, India, where Linda 
will assist at the M.I.B.E. Graduate 


School for Nurses. 


Bonita Mason, Barney’s River, Nova 
Scotia, a student at Presbyterian 
College, spent 12 weeks this summer 
as a theological intern with the 
Church of North India. 


my 


Elizabeth Kerr, a speech therapist 
from Waterloo, Ontario, is working 
for four to six months in Malawi at 
the invitation of the Church of 
Central Africa Presbyterian. 


illian Brown, Little Harbour, Nova 
Scotia, is taking a year from her 
development studies in Halifax to 
work with youth in Likhubula House 
in Malawi. 


Volunteers Contribute | to International Mission | | 


Linda and Bob King 


a 


Dr. Robert Stinson, a retired profes- 
sor from Guelph, Ontario, has 
responded to an invitation from 
Livingstonia Synod, Malawi, to teach 
secondary school science for a nine- 


month term. 


olleen Good from Eganville, 
Ontario, is providing support for 
IMU, a PWS&D partner in El 


Salvador working with women. 


Jason Fischer, a Youth in Mission vol- 
unteer and a student who plans to 
study medicine, spent the summer of 
1996 in Malawi where he will help 
out in Ekwendeni Hospital and talk 
with young medical students. Jason 


comes from Listowel, Ontario. 


Tobi Lin, also a Youth in Mission 
volunteer and a student at McGill 
University, spent her summer in 


Nicaragua and Guatemala. 


Brian Johnston, Waterloo, Ontario 
and Anita Kmecz from Toronto, 
Ontario, are working as volunteers 
in Eastern Europe. Brian is an 
English and music teacher at the 
seminary in Cluj, Romania, while 
Anita teaches math and physics in 
the seminary in Sarospatak, 


Hungary. 
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by Gordon Hodgson 


eorge walked in, hung his 
jacket on a chair-back, 
glanced at what I was writing, looked in 
the cupboard over the coffee-maker and 
asked, “Well, are we out again?” 

“Out of what?” I replied innocently. 
“You out of work again? I haven’t seen 
you around for weeks.” I couldn’t re- 
member when he had been away for so 
long. He never seemed to have a steady 
job, but that was the least of his worries, 
it seemed. It was good to see him again. 

“What are you writing? Some of your 
usual obscure academic stuff?” 

“T’ve invented a new word...” 

“That’s exactly what the world needs 
— another new English word. It is Eng- 
lish? Something like down-sizing, broad- 
banding, gain-sharing, out-sourcing or 
bacon-protecting?” 

“Sort of,” I replied. “It’s ‘de-employ- 
ing.’ It means we don’t need you any 
more so we are de-employing you.” 


September 1996 


Desk-Banging .., 
in the 90s 


“You can’t do that,” George retorted. 


“I don’t work here anyhow, and if I 
did, I’d quit before anybody could 


de-employ me!” 

“It’s happening all the 
time — certainly in the 
past 10 years. Actually, I 
invented the de-employ- 
ing term more than 10 
years ago. It didn’t catch 
OnE? 

“Not as a word, all 
right, but it certainly did 


action 


The church 
should engage 
in serious, 
prophetic 


on behalf of 


added. “That’s a good word, ‘maximize.’ 
It sounds so wholesome — like max- 
imizing yields of grain, herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep ... ” 

“How about de-max- 
imizing the herds and 
flocks of unemployed 
people in the country? 
They’re not very whole- 
some,” I protested. 

“So your church is 
going to maximize de-- 
employment to make bet- 


as a fact of life out there the poor and ter profits ...?” 
in the cruel world,” George could be a real 
George added. “That was unemployed pain at times, and this was 


when everybody started 
to re-engineer things, restructure things, 
recast things, rethink their objectives and 
all that sort of thing ... ” 

“All euphemisms for letting people 
go in order to save money ... ” 


“Or to maximize profits,” George 


one of those times. 

“So what does the gospel of the good 
news say about de-employment?” 
George asked. 

George could make U-turns like that 
right in the middle of an otherwise ra- 
tional discussion. He went on: “What 


fap 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates + Long-Life Bulbs 


95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


Senior Pastor 


Cheyne Presbyterian Church 
Stoney Creek, Ontario 
An active congregation of 150 families 


seeks a Senior Pastor capable of pro- 
viding leadership in the following areas: 


> PREACHING THE GOSPEL 
WORSHIP 


PERSONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


CRISIS VISITATION 
EVANGELISM 


EQUIPPING MEMBERS AND 
LEADERS 


For further information about this 
opportunity, please contact: 
Search Committee 
Cheyne Presbyterian Church 
7 King Street West 
Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 1G7 


Correction: 
The Record apologizes that the 
director of the preschool at 
Tyndale-St. George’s in the 


Congregational Profile of the 
June °96 issue was incorrectly 
identified as Mary Wan instead of 
Mary Wand. 


does the church say about the million or 
so unemployed people in this country, 
many of whom were de-employed so ro- 
botic machines or electronic computers 
could take over what they were doing — 
and do it so much cheaper and more eas- 
ily than real live people with mortgages 
and kids in school? Show me where it 
deals with that issue!” 

“There weren’t many computers or 
Internet hook-ups at the time of the 
Gospels,” I tried, gingerly, because I had 
never seen George so intense about 
anything. “The Gospels don’t get deeply 
intO;ne 

‘When was the last time your church 
ever did anything about searching out the 
gospel of employment?” he demanded. 
“When was the last time your national 
Moderator sat down with the prime min- 
ister or federal minister of labour — 
human resources is the new buzz-word 
for that sort of thing — and explained to 
him or her that all this de-employment 
practised in the past 10-15 years is totally 
obscene in the light of the gospel of good 
news claiming there must be fairness and 
justice for all, not just for the people in 
power? When was the last time your 
synod moderators ever called on the 
premiers of their provinces and said ... ” 

“But we don’t do things that way,” I 
protested. “We appoint committees or 
task forces to look into matters like this 
and, then, when their reports are ready, 
they get forwarded ...” 

“By Canada Post to some grey-faced 
civil servants who are already scared spit- 
less they are the next to be de-employed. 
There’s nothing they could or would do. 
You’ve got to light a fire under your 
high-priced help to get them to go to the 
high-priced help in the governments and 
industry to get them to move. It doesn’t 
do any good for the office worker to talk 
to the office worker ...” 

“But we can’t just barge in and say, 
‘Please, Mr. Prime Minister, there is this 
sort of a problem the church is worried 
about and we were wondering if ... We 
don’t want to bother ...’” 

“True. What you must do is barge in 
and pound the desk and say: ‘It is not fair 
and just for a million people in this coun- 
try to be de-employed as a result of the 
inaction of your government and the 
down-sizing of industry and government. 


whom the entire western culture is based 
— discovered that thousands of years 
ago. They stood on the street corner and 
everywhere else to harangue the people 
in charge, saying, again and again, that it 
wasn’t fair or just to have some of their 
people as poor people, unemployed 
people, sick people and generally 
oppressed people.” 

“OK, but we have to be careful be- 
cause, when the church became part of 
the power structure of western nations in 
AD 324, all that haranguing diminished 
because the church didn’t want to offend 
anyone in power...” 

“Great!” George replied. “Now that 
the church is no longer connected with 
the people in power, for the first time in 
1,600 years it is free to bang on the desk 
of the prime minister and say, ‘This isn’t 
right!” You know, the real problem in 
this post-industrial age — this informa- 
tion age — is that we don’t need all 
those slaves we needed 200 years ago to 
pick cotton, we don’t need all those 
people to work on farms we needed a 
century ago, we don’t need all those 
people to develop natural resources the 
way we did 50 years ago, we don’t need 
all those people we needed 25 years ago 
to build consumer goods. The net result 
is that there simply isn’t enough full-time 
work to go around. The whole concept of 
wage employment is going down the 
drain. It is far worse now as a result of 
industries de-employing people to sus- 
tain profits and remain ‘competitive’ in 
the global village. So what does the 
gospel of good news say about that?” 
George flushed from this tirade about the 
systemic injustice of the way employ- 
ment is organized in Canada. 

“The gospel writers said the poor will 
always be with us. Maybe they could 
have added the unemployed and 
de-employed will also always be with 

.  lwied se Mayberne: 

That was not a wise thing to say. 
George picked up his jacket and silently 
walked out the door. After a while, I 
picked up the phone and dialed a familiar 
number. 9 


Gordon Hodgson is a member of Varsity 
Acres Church in Calgary and a contributing 
editor of this magazine. 
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The prophets of old — the people on © 


"Sweet Sixteen”: 


A Small, Rural Church 


n September 18, 1994, more 
than 200 people gathered at 
Knox Sixteen Church, Oakville, 
Ontario, to celebrate the congregation’s 


150th anniversary. For the small country 


church of about 45 members, it was in- 
deed an overflow crowd. 

Only a few years earlier, congrega- 
tions at Knox Sixteen had not been near- 
ly so large, and there was little to 
celebrate. Built by Presbyterians in 1845 
to serve the Village of the Sixteen and 
the surrounding farming community, the 
church is perched above Sixteen Mile 
Creek on Highway 5 and the Fourth Line 
road. As time went by and the nearby 
City of Oakville grew, the congregation 
watched its membership suffer a corres- 
ponding decline. Although maintained 
and updated, the tiny church could not 
keep pace with the times. 

In 1974, concerned that encroaching 
development might eventually consume 
the church building, the congregation 
lobbied successfully to have Knox Six- 
teen declared a provincial historical site 
under the Ontario Heritage Act. But the 
church continued to fade, both literally 
(as the bush around it grew) and figura- 
tively, from the public eye. 

By 1990, the church building was in 
danger of being condemned. The floor 
joists were rotting and at risk of becom- 
ing too weak to sustain even the weight 
of the 14 or 15 people who still wor- 
shipped there. 

But if Knox Sixteen was fading, for- 
tunately the vision of those who saw a 
future for the congregation was not. The 
late Cal Elder, well-known throughout 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada for 
his work in church extension, argued, 
against much opposition, that Knox Six- 
teen would experience renewed growth 
and should be kept open. 

The church received a big boost from 
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a minister who took a hands-on ap- 
proach. Cecil Cunningham had been 
supply minister at Knox Sixteen for 
about a year when he was called to per- 
manent half-time ministry there in 1992. 
Cunningham realized that if the church 
were to attract more families it would 
need better facilities. He saw a basement 
as the obvious solution. 

The digging for the basement began 
in 1992. It was done mostly by hand and 
supervised by Cunningham. “The ce- 
ment walls were poured four feet at a 
time,’ Cunningham recalls, “‘and we just 
kept digging and digging.” Much of the 
labour was done by young offenders. 

Cunningham calls the work that 
followed “a real love : 
effort.” It shows in the 
basement which is home 
to a thriving church 
school and many other 
congregational func- 
tions. A mothers and 
babies room was com- 
pleted last fall. 

Love also figured 
prominently in the cost 
of the renovations. 
Thanks to an already ex- 
isting building fund and 
generous donations of 
money and labour, the 
construction was com- 
pleted free of debt. 

“When I first began 
ministering here, you’d 
be hard-pressed to find 
14 people on a Sunday 
morning,” muses Cun- 
ningham. “Now, we 
have an average of 50 to 
60 worshipping together. 
There is a tangible spirit 
of friendliness in this 
church, which you can 
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Rev. Cecil Cunningham, with the aid of one of the church’s 
Original coal oil lamps, sees a bright future for Knox Sixteen 
Church. (Photo courtesy of the Oakville Beaver) 


‘Comes of Age on a Firm Foundation 


feel as soon as you walk in. There is a 
gentle but deep commitment to Christ. 
And our older members make the 
new kids on the block feel good about 
coming here.” 

Cunningham also has great hopes for 
the future of Knox Sixteen. “There is a 
faithful witness that has kept this church 
open,” he says, “and which will attract 
new members and keep it going for an- 
other 150 years. We’re still baptizing, 
marrying and burying — and plan to be 
for a long time.” 4 


Sources: Jody Sanderson (“Knox 16 Presby- 
terian — The Church That Love Keeps Build- 
ing’); the North News; Cecil Cunningham. 
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VOX POPULI 


Survival for the Rural Church: 
A View from Nova Scotia 


by Sheldon MacKenzie 


ast summer, a family with roots in 
1k Pictou County, Nova Scotia, came 

home for the first time in many 
years. Family members were looking for 
a scenic spot that held a special place in 
the memory of the elderly mother. Lost 
and confused, they stopped to ask 
directions of a local woman in a rural 
community. 

As they spoke with one another, the 
eldest son noticed and mentioned that 
there were two church buildings across 
the road from one another — a huge Pres- 
byterian Church building and a smaller 
United Church building. A member of 
one of them, the woman remarked: “It 
gets pretty discouraging for all of us. We 
meet across the road from one another 
with barely a dozen in each church — 
except on Communion Sunday when it is 
a little better.” That situation, 
lamentably, is repeated in rural 
communities across the land. 

The members of these 
churches are friends, neigh- 
bours and relatives. When 
there is a wedding or a funeral 
in the community, it will be at- 
tended by members of both 
faith communities. And in the 
case of a rural funeral, the 
choir will almost certainly be a 
combination of the folk from 
both churches. 

Do we seriously expect 
teenagers, young people, 
young adults and newcomers 
to our rural communities in the 
1990s to go to school, college, 
university or the work place to- 
gether during the week, to go 
to the same parties, to share the 
same recreational interests and, 
then, on Sunday, to go their 
separate ways to churches 
which, in their eyes, are 
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remarkably similar in every observable 
manner? And, most likely, identical as 
well in their attempts to make an impact 
on the total life of the community. 

In some parts of Canada, mainly in 
Central and Western 
Canada, the Church 
Union debate actually 
involved all three de- 
nominations. There, the 
Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyter- 
ians appear to have been 
equally well-represented 
in the discussions. 

In Nova Scotia, however, the debate 
took place mainly (although not exclu- 
sively) within the Presbyterian family of 
congregations. And since family disputes 
and disagreements are always the most 


church 
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Presbyterian and United Church 
congregations in Middle River, 
Nova Scotia, share a sign. 


Holding a 
family reunion 
can help save 
the rural 


divisive and difficult to heal, the legacy 
of 1925 is obvious to everyone to this 
day. Where there was once only one 
church building (a Presbyterian one) in 
the community, in the majority of cases, 
there are now two — one 
Presbyterian and one 
United Church. Some- 
times, these church build- 
ings stand across the road 
from one another or, 
where this was not pos- 
sible, at most a mile or so 
from one another. In the 
heat of the post-Union de- 
cision, those who were left without a 
place of worship most often erected a 
new church within sight of their old 
church home — sometimes as a silent 
and powerful challenge to those who 
were, henceforth, to occupy 
the old building they loved. 

It may be true in some 
areas of life that “small is 
beautiful,” but only rarely 
does it apply to the life of a 
congregation. There comes 
a point in congregational 
life beyond which size is 
crucial to its survival in 
ways more important than 
simply meeting financial 
obligations. 

What does it do, for ex- 
ample, to the spiritual life 
of a church community of 
two dozen more or less to 
gather for worship week 
after week in a building de- 
signed by our ancestors to 
hold upwards of 1,000 
people? And what does it 
say to the community out- 
side the life of the Christian 
Church that their neigh- 
bours and other lifelong 
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_ friends go their separate ways on a Sun- 
_ day morning to worship God in the same 
_ tradition of worship and theology, in 
separate buildings, each one erected “‘to 
the glory of God’? 

It is now over 70 years since Church 
- Union in Canada. From this distance in 
time, we can understand the sincere con- 
cerns of those who fought and sacrificed 
to maintain a distinctive Presbyterian 
witness in our land. Those of us whose 
roots have been in our denomination 
since the beginnings of settlement in 
Canada have ancestral and personal 
memories that take second place to no 
one in terms of our appreciation of Pres- 
byterian distinctive work and witness. At 
the same time, we can also understand 
and admire the sincerity of those from 
our denomination who felt that the cause 
of Christ would be better served by join- 
ing with other Protestant denominations 
in one national church. And we know 
now there were mixed motives on each 
side of the debate as the leaders and 
members worked for their respective 
causes. 

Whatever may be said for the differ- 
ences, real and/or perceived, in the wor- 
ship, theology and sense of social 
responsibility between our denomina- 
tions in other parts of Canada, it would 
be a particularly imaginative person who 
could detect significant differences be- 
tween the two denominations here in 
Nova Scotia. We are under increasing 
pressure, financial and otherwise, to 
make the best possible use of our leader- 
ship personnel. One of our senior min- 
isters, with wide experience in the 
mission work of the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces, acted as supply for a 
rural charge one autumn. He drove 
122 kilometres each Sunday for a total of 
42 people in three congregations! Even if 
this sort of thing is “all right for now” — 
which, of course, it isn’t — what of the 
future? 

In any venture other than the church, 
someone would be held accountable for 
the mismanagement of resources (hu- 
man, material and financial) and for the 
damage done to the souls of men, 
women and children by our resistance to 
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speak with one another about the ways 
and means by which the two denomina- 
tions might better live and work and 
worship together. The church is called to 
preach the gospel, celebrate the sacra- 
ments, teach the faith and heal the whole 
person. And that means acting as the rep- 
resentative of Christ to the whole com- 
munity — the churched and the 
unchurched, both Presbyterian and those 
who have no idea what Presbyterians are 
all about. 

So where do we go from here? And 
by “we,” I mean the rural congregations 
in the Presbyterian and United churches 
in Atlantic Canada. 

Is the way forward to find ever- 
increasing ways to work together in the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces and the 
Maritime Conference so that duplication 
of human and material resources is 
avoided? And, even more important, so 
that both our leaders and our members 
do not succumb to spiritual exhaustion in 
the exercise of their mission? Ought the 
representatives of both denominations 
begin to think of a common work in the 
Atlantic region alone? Whatever direc- 
tion our churches feel called to go in 
obedience to Christ and in fulfilment of 
the Great Commission, our denomina- 
tional leadership will find the member- 
ship there ahead of them! 

One of our ministers claims we have, 
at the moment, the best people with lead- 
ership ability in our two denominations 
since 1925. If that is so, can they not 
come up with an imaginative strategy for 
rural ministry that will be fair to the 
people of both denominations? We must 
admit not all of our co-operative ventures 
in the past have been mutually happy 
ones. This does not mean, however, we 
should not try again, and as often as we 
need to, in order to arrive at a suitable 
formula for effective work in rural min- 
istry. The alternative is obvious to all but 
a few people in both denominations: we 
will both disappear within the next two 
decades. 4 


Sheldon MacKenzie is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada living in 
New Glasgow, N.S. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Rent Control 


and the Church 


Is it permissible for a congrega- 
tion to rent its building to a 
profit-making small business 
organization such as a music 
school or ballet class? 


The use of church buildings is under 
the jurisdiction of the session. Many con- 
gregations today allow non-profit organ- 
izations to use their church facilities. 
Most common are Twelve-Step groups 
such as Alcoholics Anonymous or Al- 
Anon and the like. In our congregation, 
we are happy to open our facilities dur- 
ing the week to such groups, including 
the local Multiple Sclerosis Society and 
the Parkinson’s Disease Support Group. 
We charge no rent but sometimes re- 
ceive small donations. 

We also receive requests to use our 
sanctuary for concerts sponsored by 
such groups as the local music teach- 
ers association. We have granted 
these requests, charging a reason- 
able fee per hour. The groups using 
our sanctuary sign a con- 


tract in which we 
spell out what is ex- y XN 
lama eel 


pected of them in 
terms of respect for 
the sanctuary, clean- 
liness and the like. In 
the past, we also allowed a ballet teacher 
to conduct classes in our church hall after 
school a number of times a week while 
she was trying to get her “business” es- 
tablished. We negotiated a reasonable fee 
with her and made certain that all 
legalities were taken care of. After a few 
years, her school grew to the extent that 
she needed larger facilities. We were 
happy to have been able to help her. 

For the past 25 years, a parent-partici- 
pation play-school has operated out of 
our facilities. Again, we charge what I 
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consider to be a fair rental fee. The rela- 
tionship has been more than harmonious, 
and both the school and we have benefit- 
ed from the association. 

In our part of the community, space 
for concerts and small meetings is at a 
premium, so we are happy to provide it 
as long as it does not interfere with our 
own programs. I estimate about three per 
cent of our total budget is raised by such 
rental arrangements. I don’t think Rev- 
enue Canada would have a problem with 
that sort of thing. 

Sometimes, a voice is raised question- 
ing the use of our facilities by commun- 
ity groups. Our response is that we are 
providing a special service to self-help 

organizations, and make use of our 

building at other times when it would 
otherwise stand empty. In a commu- 
nity of 140,000 people, with only 
one Presbyterian church, and with a 
building that is none too fancy and 
none too clearly visible in the 
community, we are happy to 
have people visit our premises. 
We have found, on occasion, 
some of those people have begun 
to attend our services. They know 
our building and they have met 
some of our people. Liking what 
they see, when they are looking 
for a place to worship, we are 
more likely to be “it.” 

The bottom line is, of course, session 
must be discerning about which groups 
are suitable. One would not want to open 
one’s doors to organizations that do not 
have a good reputation or whose philoso- 
phies are clearly at variance with the 
church’s faith and life. 9 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 4S3. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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“PCC News 


PWS&D responds to flooding in Quebec 


resbyterian World Service and De- 
velopment is responding to the ex- 
tensive damage caused by flooding in 
the Saguenay region of eastern Quebec. 

Ten people died and thousands of 
residents were displaced when inten- 
sive rainfall struck the region the week- 
end of July 19. A large amount of land 
and many local businesses were also 
destroyed. The cities of Chicoutimi and 
Jonquiére were hit especially hard by 
the floods. 

Now that the rainfall has stopped, 
residents are faced with the difficult 
task of returning to their homes and re- 
building their lives. Money from the 


federal government’s disaster program 
will cover only a portion of the costs of 
rebuilding the communities. 

PWS&D has already sent funds for 
relief work. All donations made 
through PWS&D will be forwarded to 
relevant implementing agencies. Dona- 
tions can be made by marking church 
offerings “PWS&D - Saguenay” and 
asking the church treasurer to forward 
them. Or, send directly to Presbyterian 
World Service and Development, 50 
Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 (marked “Saguenay”). 
Income tax receipts will be issued. 


Hungarian pastor receives E. H. Johnson Award 


aniel Szabo, a pastor of the Hungar- 

ian Reformed Church, has received 
the E. H. Johnson Award for exceptional 
missionary endeavour. He was presented 
with the award at the 122nd General 
Assembly in June. 

Under communism, the church took 
away Szabo’s ministerial credentials be- 
cause of his outspoken defence of those 
who were being persecuted. In 1990, 32 
years later, these credentials were re- 
stored. Despite still being persecuted by 
Russian Communists, Daniel has been 
active in taking the gospel to many parts 
of Eastern Europe, including to the Rus- 
sian people. In fact, love for the Russian 
people, Daniel claims, remains God’s 
greatest gift to him. 

In accepting the E. H. Johnson 
Award, Szabo said he did so not so much 
for himself as for the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church and the thousands who 
had suffered and been imprisoned over 
the past decades — for “pastors and 
members deported to Siberia whose 
churches were turned into atheistic 
museums, cinemas and taverns.” 

In his address, Szabo spoke of the 
visit of Hugh Davidson when he was 
Moderator of the 99th General Assembly 
and the Iron Curtain still existed in East- 
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ern Europe. At that time, he was a de- 
frocked pastor working as a receptionist 
in a hotel. Szabo also spoke of the 1991 
visit of John Allan, Moderator of the 
116th General Assembly, and John Con- 
gram, editor of the Presbyterian Record, 
to Reformed churches in the Ukraine 
the first Canadian Presbyterians to make 
an official visit to the Reformed Church 
in that country. 

Szabo talked of the outward move- 
ment of the gospel into such countries as 
Mongolia, Russia and Albania. “As I re- 
cently stood at the former Communist 
Heroes Square in Tirana, Albania,” he 
said, “I felt the Lord’s 
power to destroy and 
his love to save.” 

He mentioned his 
work with Gypsy fam- 
ilies — four million in 
Romania and half a mil- 
lion in Hungary. He de- 
scribed them as “not an 
easy nationality, but 
beautiful people as they 
accept the Word of 
God.” 

As “we start to be 
healed and to share the 
gospel,” we need to 


Marjorie Ross, associate secretary for International Ministries, 
presents the E. H. Johnson Award to Daniel Szabo. 


Linda Shaw appointed chair 
of Renewal Fellowship board 
he board of The Renewal Fellowship 
Within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has appointed Linda Shaw of 
Winnipeg as its chairperson. Shaw is a 
well-known and active layperson within 
the Presbyterian Church. She has served 
on the Board of World Mission and as a 
missionary in 
Lesotho. She ts 
also a recognized 
trainer of Young 
Children and Wor- 
ship. Her husband, 
Ian Shaw, is min- 
ister of Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg. 


remember two essential things, Szabo 
said. “We must forgive and ask for 
forgiveness. The Lord didn’t die only for 
us but also for our potential and real 
enemies. We are who we are only by 
grace. God speaks Romanian, Serbian 
and Russian, too.” 

He concluded: “Why not try to hold 
more strongly each other’s hand and to 
work together for God’s kingdom.” 

During the International Affairs Com- 
mittee report, a supplemental motion was 
adopted to ask the committee to monitor 
religious freedom and human rights in 
central Eastern Europe. 
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Ian Morrison to head Life and Mission Agency 


he General Assembly has appointed 

Ian Morrison general secretary of the 
Life and Mission Agency. This agency 
directs the edu- 
cational and 
mission activi- 
ties of the na- 
tional church. 
He succeeds 
Glen Davis 
who, after 
many years on 
the national 
staff, has taken 

a pastorate. 

Prior to his present appointment, 
Morrison served eight years as associate 
secretary for Canada Ministries. 

Morrison says he struggled with 
whether to accept the position more than 
with any other call he has had in the 
church. He hopes that his gifts of being 
open to change, willing to listen, and 
tenacious in what he believes about the 
church will serve the denomination well 
during the next period. 

His immediate goal, because of so 
many changes at 50 Wynford, will be an 
attempt to build a team among all levels 
of national staff. In the long term, he 
hopes “to put together a national struc- 


ture which will help the church meet the 
challenge of the next century.” By 
church, he means not only congrega- 
tions, but presbyteries and synods. 

“In the end,” Morrison says, “the 
local congregation is the church called to 
proclaim the fullness of the gospel.” 
With that in mind, he would welcome an 
open dialogue throughout the church as 
to what can best be done nationally and 
what would better be done locally. 

Morrison says he knows he is not the 
best manager in the world but he is learn- 
ing to be a better one. Although he em- 


Georgine Caldwell honoured by Taiwanese seminary _ 
eorgine Caldwell, a retired diaconal minister of The Presbyterian Chu 


Canada, was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree by Taiwan Theological 
College, Taipei, at the school’s 
convocation held June 18. 
Caldwell is well-known through- 
out the church for her many years 
of service in Taiwan. She is a for- 
mer professor and chairperson of 
the department of Christian edu- 
cation at Taiwan Theological 
College. She also taught at the 
Graduate School of Theology of 
Southeast Asia. 


Georgine Caldwell is pictured with Betty and 
Jack Geddes, overseas staff with International __ 
Ministries, currently serving in Taiwan. (Photo: 
Samson Cho) : 


braces leadership from within, he realizes 
that sometimes one must lead from in 
front or even behind. He doesn’t believe 
there are many rewards to be found 
working in a national church office these 
days, but he has always welcomed a chal- 
lenge. He looks forward to working with 
the dedicated staff at the national offices. 

Morrison hopes that, when he com- 
pletes his time as general secretary, 
people will say, “Ian was open to what 
the Spirit was saying to the church at the 
close of the 20th century and the opening 
of the 21st.” 


Newfoundland presbytery supports changes to education system 


he Presbytery of Newfoundland has 
written to the Senate of Canada ex- 
pressing its support for the proposed 


amendment to Term 17 of the Articles of 


Confederation of Newfoundland, while 
also pointing out some concerns. 

The proposed changes to Term 17 
would introduce an interdenominational 
school system to the province while re- 
moving church control over education. 
The Presbytery of Newfoundland sup- 
ports these changes, but has reservations 
about their effect on religious education 
programs currently in place and on the 
“Christian ambience of our schools.” 

The presbytery’s letter, addressed to 
the Senate Standing Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs, began by 
pointing out that the Presbyterian Church 
has a long history of supporting inter- 
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denominational education in Newfound- 
land. The letter also said Presbyterians 
support the continuance of a strong pro- 
gram of religious education in the 
province’s schools. The presbytery 
agreed that churches should play a small- 
er role in the administration of the 
province’s schools and that ““denomina- 
tional committees should have authority 
only in matters of religious education, 
and Christian atmosphere and obser- 
vances.” The presbytery stressed that it 
would “object to passing control to other 
churches to the detriment of our students, 
parents and teachers.” 

The Integrated Education Council 
(IEC), a group composed of representa- 
tives from the Presbyterian Church, 
Anglican Church, Moravian Church, 
Salvation Army and the United Church, 


reaffirmed its support for the proposed 
Term 17 during two days of Senate hear- 
ings in July. The IEC also expressed its 
concern about the wording of the amend- 
ment. Lt.-Col. Howard Moore of the Sal- 
vation Army asked the Senate committee 
to ensure an appropriate constitutional 
text is developed to guarantee Christian 
schools will be maintained and children 
will have access to religious education. 
Rev. Ian Wishart, clerk of the Presbytery 
of Newfoundland, also appeared before 
the Senate committee. He would also 
like to see an amendment made to the 
proposed Term 17. If an amendment 
isn’t possible, he said his advice would 
be to “hold your nose and vote for it.” 
The Pentecostal and Roman Catholic 
churches in Newfoundland oppose the 
proposed changes to the education system. 
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Kenneth McMillan recognized by Bible Society 
| D: Kenneth McMillan, former gen- 


eral secretary of the Canadian Bible 
Society, minister-at-large for World 
Vision Canada, and a former Moderator 


_ of General Assembly, was the keynote 
_ speaker at the Canadian Bible Society’s 


annual meeting luncheon held in Toronto 
at the end of May. His speech, entitled 
“The Road to Tomorrow,” outlined what 
McMillan 
called “the 
four modern 
myths” 
the myth of 
the goodness 
of humanity, 
the myth of 
the promise 
of the com- 
ing utopia, 
the myth of 
the relativity 
of morals, 


Portrait of Kenneth McMillan 
by Laurie McGaw. 
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and the myth of radical individualism. 
These myths, he contends, are undermin- 
ing the human race because the “human 
race without God is doomed.” It is only 
the Bible, he believes, that holds the 
absolute truths. 

A commemorative portrait of Ken- 


neth McMillan by artist Laurie McGaw 
was unveiled by the Rt. Rev. John 
Speery, president of the Canadian Bible 
Society. The portrait will hang in the 
lobby of the Bible Society’s headquarters 
as a reminder of McMillan’s dedication 
and service to the society. 


Karen Hincke named executive director of WICC 
aren A. Hincke, who served as general secretary of the former Service 
Agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, has been appointed to a 
three-year contract as executive director of the Women’s Inter-Church 
Council (WICC). 

Hincke began her work with the Presbyterian Church in 1975 when she was 
librarian of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. In 1982, she was ordained as a min- 
ister and served pastorates in Dalkeith and Walkerton, both in Ontario. She is 
currently a member of the Board of Trustees of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Hincke also has an 11-year background in human resource management, 
finance and administration with Merck Frosst Laboratories. 

Prior to her appointment with the WICC, Hincke directed Canadian Church 
Business Services, a consulting firm in church administration, management and 
stewardship. 
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lan Morrison, General Secretary 


Life and Mission Agency 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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Woop LAKE Books 
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Other News 


Nigerian church celebrates 150th anniversary 


reektown, Nigeria — A wooden 

boat buffeted by tidal waves, its pas- 
sengers drenched by a torrential tropical 
downpour, approaches a muddy water- 
front. The weather-beaten vessel is shad- 
owed by an awesome war canoe paddled 
by young men from the Cross River 
delta. The whole village waits. King Eyo 
Honesty and his court, in traditional re- 
galia, greet the visitors. The kola nut is 
passed. Refreshments are offered. For- 
mal speeches are made, followed by en- 
tertainment. A tree is planted at the home 
of Mary Slessor, pioneer Presbyterian 
missionary. Plaques are unveiled and 
gifts exchanged. 

While the year is 1996, this event (as 
described by John Johnston) depicted 
events of 150 years earlier, when mis- 
sionaries from Jamaica and Scotland ar- 
rived in Eastern Nigeria — the first 
Christians to carry the gospel to the Efik 
people. This is the area of West Africa 
known as “the white man’s grave,” and 
the Calabar Cemetery records the life and 
mission of those whose lives were cut 
short by hardship and disease. 

Many overseas partner churches were 
invited to send representatives to the 
150th anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria, but visas were not is- 
sued. There was some speculation that it 


was a retaliatory 
measure taken by 
the military gov- 
ernment in Ni- 
geria against the 
suspension of its 
Commonwealth 
membership fol- 
lowing an inter- 
national outcry 
against the death 
sentence given to 
poet Ken Saro- 
Wiwa and the 
Ongoni Eight. Or, 
it might have 
been simply a 
pro-Islamic government frowning upon a 
Christian celebration. 

Whatever the case, only two of six 
Canadian Presbyterian representatives 
were able to enter Nigeria — Anne 
Phillips, senior administrator in the Life 
and Mission Agency, and Dr. John John- 
ston of Hamilton, Ontario, chair of the 
International Ministries Advisory 
Committee. 

The Canadian visitors experienced 
two weeks of receptions by presbyteries, 
congregations, church choirs, women’s 
guilds, CGIT groups and Boys Brigade 
companies. The liveliness of the church 


United Reformed Moderator visits church offices __ 
r. David M. Thompson, Moderator of the United Reformed Church of 


England, visited the national 
Presbyterian church offices in 
North York, Ontario, on July 26. 
Thompson, who is a professor of 
modern church history at Cam- 
bridge University, and his wife, 
Margaret, were in Canada to at- 
tend the 14th World Convention 
of the Churches of Christ. 

The United Reformed Church 
is a union of Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in England 
and, more recently, the Disciples 
of Christ. 
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Tamiko Corbett, Moderator of the 122nd General 
Assembly, enjoys a lighter moment with Dr. David 
Thompson, Moderator of the United Reformed 
Church of England, and his wife, Margaret. 


Calabar for the closing sesquicentennial celebrations of the 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. 


gatherings and the music which accom- 
panied them gave testimony to the liveli- 
ness of the Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria and to the inner strength and 
enthusiasm of the Nigerian people. 

The delegation visited many places 
including Ohafia, site of Canada House 
— home of the first Canadian deaconess- 
es in Nigeria, and the new Presbyterian 
College (high school). They toured pro- 
jects assisted by Presbyterian World Ser- 
vice and Development and centres of 
Canadian Presbyterian activity such as 
the Goldie Training Centre in Arochuku. 
They also met with several prominent 
Nigerian Presbyterians. 

The concluding events of the sesqui- 
centennial celebrations were held in Cal- 
abar, the cradle of Presbyterianism in 
Nigeria. During the closing services, a 
Communion chalice and paten presented 
to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Nigeria by the Life and 
Mission Agency of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada was dedicated and 
used for the first time. 

Of all the special memories gained 
from the visit, John Johnston says what 
he will remember most is the heartfelt 
appreciation of the Presbyterian Church 
of Nigeria for the financial and personnel 
support received from The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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| John M. Buchanan, pastor of Fourth 
| Presbyterian Church, Chicago, was 
selected Moderator of the 208th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) held June 29 to July 6 in Albu- 
-querque, New Mexico. Buchanan was 
elected on the second ballot by a wide 
‘margin. 

In what the Presbyterian Outlook 
called “a stunning action,” the General 
Assembly refused to confirm the General 
Assembly Council’s election of James D. 
Brown for another four-year term as 
council executive director. The vote was 
258-222. The following day, an effort to 
reconsider the action was also defeated. 
Brown had been re-elected by the Gener- 
al Assembly Council by a vote of 46-16 
during its annual meeting in February. 
Brown’s term was to end September 16. 
An interim director was expected to be 
named until a replacement is found. 

A proposed amendment to the de- 
nomination’s Book of Order calling for 
fidelity in marriage and chastity in 
singleness was approved 313-236. It is 
now up to the church’s 171 presbyteries 
to determine whether or not practising 
gay men and lesbians will be ordained as 
deacons, elders and ministers of the 
Word and Sacrament. An attempt at a 
substitute motion centred on giving ses- 
sions and presbyteries the right to ordain 
whomever they want — the so-called 
local option — was defeated 323-226. 
Another motion calling for no action and 
more study was also defeated. The text 
of the proposed amendment reads: 
“Those who are called to office in the 
church are to lead a life in obedience to 
Scripture and in conformity to the his- 
toric confessional standards of the 
church. Among those standards is the re- 
quirement to live either in fidelity within 
the covenant of marriage of a man and a 
woman, or in chastity in singleness. Per- 
sons refusing to repent of any self- 
acknowledged practice which the 
confessions call sin shall not be ordained 
and/or installed as deacons, elders, or 
ministers of the Word and Sacrament.” 

In other business, it was decided that 
annual sessions of the General Assembly 
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‘208th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 


shall continue in their present format. 
The review committee had proposed a 
different format in alternating years. The 
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Presbyterians Sharing... 
Sunday 

At its June meeting in Charlottetown, 
the 1996 General Assembly approved 
the following recommendation: That 
Sunday, September 29, 1996, be desig- 
nated Presbyterians Sharing... Sunday 
and that all congregations be urged to 
plan special events during the preced- 
ing or following week to highlight the 
mission and ministries of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 


Justice Ministries 

critical of 

Helms-Burton Act 

A recommendation from Justice Min- 
istries calling for protest to the Helms- 
Burton Act and expressing support for 
the Canadian government’s efforts to 
raise the issue with the United States 
government was passed at the June 
General Assembly. The core of the 
Helms-Burton Act, Title LI, allows 
current U.S. citizens to bring suit in 
federal courts against the Cuban gov- 
emment or against foreign companies 
investing in property that U.S. citizens 
have claimed since 1959. It was devel- 
oped after Cuban fighter planes shot 
down two U.S. civilian aircraft off 
Cuba’s coast last February. But, while 
the Canadian government’s initiatives 
are designed to protect Canadian busi- 
ness interests and secure an exemption 
for Canadian investment, the resolution 
passed at Assembly has as its focus 
concern for the people of Cuba and the 
extraterritorial reach of the Helms- 
Burton Act. The resolution also gives 
support to the Oxfam initiative calling 
for a boycott of Florida vacations. 


Poll shows U.S. acceptance 
of homosexuality rising 
According to a recent Gallup Poll, near- 


proposal was defeated 365-161. (The 
Presbyterian Outlook) 


ly half (44 per cent) of the adult popula- 
tion in the United States now accepts 
homosexuality as an alternative life- 
style, compared to one in three (34 per 
cent) in 1982. Growing acceptance of 
the individual life-style, however, does 
not appear to extend to allowing homo- 
sexuals to institutionalize their sexual 
preferences. Only 27 per cent, for ex- 
ample, think homosexual marriages 
should be recognized. On these issues, 
young women are about the only group 
that gives majority support to gay 
rights. Men, young and old, are the 
principal opponents. (Emerging Trends, 
as quoted in The Banner) 


Majority in survey of U.S. 
Presbyterians opposes 
homosexual ordination 
Some two-thirds of members (67 per 
cent) and pastors (65 per cent), three- 
quarters of elders (74 per cent) and just 
over half of specialized clergy (53 per 
cent) in a recent Presbyterian Panel ex- 
pressed disagreement or strong disagree- 
ment with the statement: “The Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.) should permit or- 
dination to the ministry of the Word and 
Sacrament to persons of homosexual 
orientation even if they indicate no in- 
tention to abstain from homosexual ac- 
tivities after their ordination.” The per- 
centages of those who strongly disagree 
were 45 per cent of members, 51 per 
cent of elders, 46 per cent of ministers 
and 32 per cent of specialized clergy. 
The Presbyterian Panel consists of 
representative samples of members, 
elders currently serving on sessions, 
pastors and specialized clergy such as 
chaplains, professors and counsellors. 
The purpose of the panel is to assist the 
denomination in planning and to inform 
the larger church of Presbyterians’ opin- 
ions. (The Presbyterian Outlook) 
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Burning or Consumed? 


ne night this summer, I decided 
to stay down at the beach until 
our campfire had completely 


died out. Normally, we let the fire die 
down a bit, then dump a shovelful of 
sand on the coals. This time, though, I 
wanted to see how long it would take for 
the fire to go out completely. 

My big problem with bonfires is 
knowing when to stop piling on wood. 
I’m a low-level pyromaniac — I can’t sit 
around a fire without throwing on at least 
one piece of wood or giving it a couple 
of pokes. And I’m not good at knowing 
when to quit. I keep putting on wood 
long after everyone else is ready for bed. 

The night I stayed up to watch the 
fire, I was amazed by the length of time 
it took to die out. The fire would burn 
down to a nice bed of coals then, sudden- 
ly, another bit of wood would flame up. 
Long after I’d stopped putting on new 
wood, the fire was still hot. Eventually, 
the coals outlasted me. I resorted to a 
shovelful of sand and went to bed. 

In my studies of history, I’m amazed 
at how long it takes for things to die out. 
The Roman Empire, for example, took 
about 500 years to fall. And even after it 
was Officially “dead,” remnants lasted 
another several hundred years, spurting 
back to life now and again. 

Religions also die hard. We tend to 
believe the Christian faith wiped out the 
Roman and Greek belief systems; yet, 
devout worshippers of Roman and Greek 
gods were around long after 
Christianity was firmly 
established. ¢ 

I wonder what the ancient 
Romans and Greeks thought 
as their belief system 
slowly changed from 
the status of “fact” to 
“myth.” Were they 
aware of the change? 
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Did they try to revive their religion, 
breathe new life into it, or did they sim- 
ply let it fade away quietly? Did they see 
the chance for new life in the religion re- 
placing theirs, or did they mourn the 
death of their gods? 

Over the course of history, many reli- 
gions have come and 
gone, transforming from 
uiaCtmelOm UY tye amie 
Greeks and Romans 
weren't the only ones to 
see their gods die. Some- 
times, religions are 
pushed out by new, more 
vital belief systems; 
sometimes, they are out- 
lawed and their followers 
persecuted; sometimes, 
they merely fade into ob- 
scurity, no longer relevant 
to the people who once 
believed. It’s hard to 
know what the last few 
believers of their religions 
felt. What happens when 
a religion dies? 

More than in any other generation, I 
believe this question is relevant to people 
our age. Most of our friends no longer go 
to church. Even those of us who are 
practising Christians no longer believe in 
quite the same God our grandparents or 
great-grandparents did. We no longer 
follow all the strictures of traditional 


( Christianity; we no longer accept 


today's 


all the answers the church gives us. 
Attendance at churches is dropping. 
Givings have decreased. And 
organized religion is under assault 
from other quarters as well: from 
science, from popular culture, 
from the politically correct 
movement, from sheer apathy. 
More than any other genera- 
tion, our generation is facing 


teaches life 
comes out of 
God bring _ 
something 
new and better 
out ofthe 
death of _ 


church?” 


Kathy Cawsey 


the question, Is the church, as we have 
known it for several hundred years, 
dying? 

Christianity teaches that out of death 
comes new life; before there can be new 
life, there must be death. I do not believe 
the Christian Church we know today will 
last forever — we have 
too much to learn and dis- 
cover in our journey to- 
ward God to believe we 
have all the answers now. 
And I do not believe this 
is a bad thing. Surely, a 
God who created the im- 
mense diversity of this 
universe is not afraid of 
diversity among those 
who worship him. 

The question remains, 
How do we know when 
to let our version of 
Christianity die to make 
room for a_ newer, 
brighter version? How do 
we know when to stop 
putting more wood on the fire? How do 
we know when to stop poking the coals, 
when to stop feeding the flames? How 
do we know when to move over so a 
newer, brighter fire can be built? How do 
we know if the church we are familiar 
with today is the real fire or only the 
little spurts of flame and the coals that 
are left long after the real fire is gone? 
How do we know if God is telling us to 
work harder, pile on more wood, throw 
on a bit of gasoline or if God is telling us 
to go to bed? 

How do we know when to let a 
church die? 9 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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Lawrie McKay- Deacon: 


Turns Despair to Hope 


by Jeanine Soodeen 


hen life is becoming too 

much of a struggle, Laurie 

McKay-Deacon can turn 
despair to hope. 

“We need to educate each other and 
help each other,” she says. “We’re not 
expected to be alone in the world. We 
are not alone in the struggle — that’s 
part of why I’m here. There are so many 
things we can learn from each other. 
People have so many gifts.” 

McKay-Deacon has become a spir- 
itual support for the university commun- 
ity as university chaplain, career and grief 
counsellor, guest lecturer and an advocate 
for social justice and religious awareness 
— all, she believes, are connected. As a 
grief counsellor, she says the Easter 
theme of dying and rebirth brings a mes- 
sage of hope. “When we go through suf- 
fering, we can connect with the suffering 
of the cross. God watched 
his son die. People who 


her three children and her strong values 
in grief counselling, social justice and the 
children’s ministry. “My whole approach 
is we need to be more joyful in the 
church, more inclusive and more respect- 
ful. I’m trying to raise people’s aware- 
ness and their respect for others’ beliefs. 
If we’re ignorant, we’re going to be in- 
tolerant.” The challenge, she finds, is to 
accept other religions while staying true 
to her own. 

“We can’t conform to one model. 
That’s why there are so many churches,” 
says McKay-Deacon, whose own life is 
an example of the acceptance of other de- 
nominations. She preached in more tradi- 
tional surroundings when she had her own 
church for five years in rural Ontario. But 
her sense of incorporating the whole 
community has always been present. Her 
alternative preaching methods include 

“ forum-type preaching. 


“A lot of people see 
are struggling needaword = = ministers as the spiritual 
of hope. Now, more than many people authority. I don’t want to 
ever, people need to hear gg. Sele mart ty, DE Seen as someone who 
that hope for new life.” live without joy stands above people, [but] 

The first female Pres- inspired Laurie = somebody who stands be- 
byterian minister to grad- ag ye side them and helps them 
uate from Vancouver McKay Deacon _ on their journey. I think 
School of Theology, — to become the beauty of the church 
McKay-Deacon was also, . still is the community and 


one of the youngest grad- 
uates in her class at age 
24. She also met her husband at the 
school. He is an Anglican priest and 
lawyer. She was ordained to the Presby- 
terian ministry when she was 28. 

McKay-Deacon was inspired to train 
for the ministry in high school. She 
sensed a lot of false guilt in society. 
People feel they’re “not good enough. 
I realized a lot of people live life 
without joy.” 

Her own joys are found in a shared 
passion for theology with her husband, 
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drawing on the spirituality 
of other people.” 
McKay-Deacon sees many ways in 
which the university community can 
help. She started a women’s spiritual 
group on campus. She is responsible for 
initiating exam study nights. She and 
other leaders in the church community 
provide coffee, videos and an attentive 
ear from 8 p.m. to 8 a.m. 
McKay-Deacon is currently trying to 
start a community kitchen program on 
campus. A freezer has already been 
donated. “My role is to be responsive to 


the needs of the community. We will 
have to draw on our community to sur- 
vive. I’m aware poverty is a major issue, 
and it will become increasingly so. Stu- 
dents are not able to concentrate when 
they are worried about being hungry.” 

In some situations, McKay-Deacon 
wants people to turn toward one another; 
in other circumstances, such as career 
direction, she says they should be look- 
ing within themselves. “People have 
moved their authority outside of them- 
selves. They want someone to tell them 
what to do. We haven’t been given the 
skills of loving ourselves.” 

McKay-Deacon understands students 
today are overwhelmed by the choices 
they face. “We have to take responsibil- 
ity for our own spiritual, mental and 
physical health.” 


This article was first published in Kamloops 
This Week and is reprinted with permission. 
The chaplaincy at the University College of 
the Cariboo is the only chaplaincy in Canada 
sponsored by five denominations: Presbyter- 
ian, Lutheran, United, Roman Catholic and 
Anglican. Since this article was written, 
McKay-Deacon has accepted a new position 
as a Wellness Program Co-ordinator, provid- 
ing counselling and assisting those at risk. 
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Bruce Perrault 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


A NEW ELECTRONIC PIANO 
was dedicated recently by Rev. 
Glenn Ball at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Nanaimo, B.C. The 
"=y7 piano will be used in the 
sanctuary. 


THE CONGREGATION 
é OF St. Paul’s Church, 
Kemptville, Ont., celebrated 60 
years of service in the choir by 
Lily Bond with a service in praise 
of the gift of music and a recep- 
cats tion on Feb. 11. Lily and her 

: three children — Janice Hyna- 
man, Tim Bond and (far right) 
Ruth Bond — sang two quartet 
compositions for the occasion. 


THE 90TH BIRTHDAY of Allan 
Henderson, an elder at St. An- 
drew’s Galt Church, Cambridge, Ont., 
was celebrated by the congregation 
with the presentation of a special cake. 
Pictured with Allan is his wife, Jean. 


A SURPRISE LUNCHEON to honour Edie Powell on her 90th birthday was 
held by the choir and session of Knox Preston Church, Cambridge, Ont., on 
Jan. 14. Edie is a lifelong member of the church and still attends regularly. 
She retired from the choir in her mid-80s. Pictured, left to right, are: Mayor 
Jane Brewer of 
Cambridge; 
Edie Powell; 
Barb Brodhaecker, 
president of the 
choir; and Rev. A. 
M. Beaton. 


PICTURED ARE Rev. 
Douglas Crocker, his family 
and members of Stroud Church, 
Stroud, Ont., at a reception mark- 
ing the fifth anniversary of his 
ministry at Stroud. His induction in 
November 1990 was a significant 
event in the 90-year history of the 
church, marking the first time a 
full-time ordained minister served 
the congregation as a single- 
point charge. 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF St. Paul’s Church, 
Leaskdale, Ont., expressed its 
gratitude on Jan. 14 to Mona 
Mustard who served for 25 years 
as organist and choir director. 
She is pictured with student min- 
ister Andrew Allison and clerk of 
session Gwen Lyons (right). 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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ALICE FORD’s 90TH birthday was celebrated with relatives and friends 
on Feb. 25. Alice, who now resides in Stoney Creek, Ont., was married 


in Bermuda to Rev. Victor Ford, who was minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, for 25 years. Alice received congratulations from the 
Governor General of Canada, the prime minister and the premier of Ontario. 
She is pictured with her sister, Freda Siggins, of Bermuda. 


EIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE (ages 15 to 21) and two adults 
travelled to Nicaragua where they demolished a small, ram- 
shackle house which was home to a family of 13 and built a 
new structure in its place. The trip took place from March 4- 
18 and was organized through Parkwood Church, Nepean, 
Ont. Pictured (from left): Jonathan Brown, 15, of Russell, 
Ont.; Moira Watson, 16, of Fitzroy Harbour, Ont.; and 
Jairo, one of the residents of the new home. 


= 


PLANES, TRAINS AND MOTORCYCLES: Rev. Alex Mitchell 
<4 (left), minister of Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., and Rev. Drew 
Jacques, minister of St. Paul’s Church, Englehart, and Tomstown 
Church, Tomstown, Ont., chose the really open road to travel to 
the General Assembly in Charlottetown. (Now, for a couple of 
leather jackets with “God’s Choice” on the back ... ) 


ONE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY 
BIBLES were present- 
ed for use in the new 
93-unit St. Andrew’s 
Hall Residence at 
Vancouver School of 
Theology and the ex- 
isting 40-room student 
dorm on the University 
of British Columbia 
campus by Gideons 
International. Making 
the presentation to Dr. 
Brian Fraser (second 
from left), dean of St. 
Andrew’s Hall, and 
Helen Pigott, resi- 
dence administrator, 
were Dr. R. W. Lewis 
(left), zone leader and 
a member of Rich- 
mond Church, Rich- 
mond, B.C., and John 
Ellis, Vancouver West 
camp president. 


GORDON C. STEWART, a lifelong member of 
Ailsa Craig Church, Ailsa Craig, Ont., was hon- 
oured by the congregation for his 40 years as 
an active elder. He is pictured with Rev. 
Barbara Young. 


A stained glass window in memory of long- 
time minister Rev. Edgar F. Dewar was 
dedicated at Calvin Church, Sunnybrae, 
Pictou County, N.S. Taking part were his 
wife Marjorie, sons Chester and Eian, and 
Rev. Don Shephard. 
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ALEX GESNER is congratulated on 
the occasion of his 50th anniversary 
as an ordained elder by Rev. Mark 
Gaskin, minister of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., and Cathie 
Trickie, clerk of session. 


MEMBERS OF DAYSPRING CHURCH, a new church develop 
_.\ ment congregation in London, Ont., display the banner which 
holds more than 250 prayer covenants and letters received from 
Presbyterians in 25 congregations from across Canada. The prayer 
covenant, through which people made a commitment to pray for 
Dayspring every day during February, was started by the congrega- 
tion to support its ministry. 


THE CON- 
GREGATION 
OF St. Enoch 
Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., held a surprise 
retirement dinner for 
Dawn Crawford 
who served as 
church secretary for 
20 years. She was 
presented with a 
Royal Doulton fig- 
urine by Jean Arnott 
(right) on behalf of 
the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Elphin Church, Elphin, Ont., 
celebrated its 150th anniversary : ta mreseoealN 

in July. Pictured in front of a new C AC Mies ee 
sign, erected earlier in the year Go4. Coa 
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years 
to commemorate the anniver- 
THE CONGREGA- sary, are members of the 150th 
(4 TION OF First Church, committee: (left to right): Barbara 
Brockville, Ont., honoured Crain, Elaine DeLisle, Laura Mc- 
Rev. Allan and Eleanor Dougald, Isabel Graham, Thelma 
Duncan on their retirement Paul, Lorna Sergeant and Ethel 


at a fellowship hour held af- 
ter worship on Feb. 25 and 
at a retirement dinner held 
March 2. Allan Duncan 
served 39 years in the min- 
istry with congregations in 
Saskatchewan, Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Ontario. 
For the past 18 years, he 
was minister at First 
Church. Eleanor Duncan 
taught church school. The 
Duncans are pictured with 
their granddaughter 
Elizabeth. 


Ferguson. 


THE CHOIR OF St. Stephen’s 
Church, Creston, B.C., is pictured 
behind the new church organ — an 
acoustic reed organ built in 1910 (the 
same year the church was built) by W. 
Doherty and Company. Although elec- 
tric winding is available, the organ is 
hand-pumped every Sunday by clerk 
of session Gerald Umbach. Seated is 
organist Bruce Harvey who supervised 
the instrument's restoration. 
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E. A. (TED) 
HANSEN, 
who recently retired 
after 53 years as 
organist at Knox 
Church, Acton, 
Ont., is pictured be- 
side a baby grand 
piano purchased in 
celebration of the 
150th anniversary 
of Knox and as a 
tribute to Ted. 

The piano was 
dedicated on 
Palm Sunday. 


Ee 


THE THREE CONGREGATIONS that 
A use the facilities at Leaside Church, 
Toronto, worshipped together and celebrated 
Communion last March. The service was con- 
ducted by Rev. George Vais and Rev. Fairlie 
Ritchie of Leaside Church, Rev. Stephen 
Chen of Toronto Central Taiwanese Presby- 
terian Church and Rev. Jong Lee of Lamb of 
God Presbyterian Church. Special music was 
provided by the combined choirs. A luncheon 
prepared by the three congregations was held 
after worship. 


THE SUNDWAN- 
FALLS YOUTH 
GROUP of the St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Burk’s Falls; Knox 
Church, Magnetawan; 
Knox Church, Sun- 
dridge, Ont., charge 
recently held a tri- 
congregational con- 
cert at At. Andrew’s. 
Pictured are the mem- 
bers of Rural Route 
Number Five from 


AT A COOKIE SALE at Knox 


Magnetawan (left to Church, Windsor, Ont., $268.30 

right): Alvin Hallett, was raised by the church school for 
Shirley Hallett, Iris “The Innocent of Dunblane, Scotland.” 
Smith, Shelva Newell The Guides and Brownies added $100. 
and Mike Smith. Pictured (left to right) are: Brenda Leg- 


gatt, who assisted with the sale, and 
church school members Colleen 
Douthart, Kathryn Douthart, Sarah 
Sinasac and Stephen Douthart. 


RELIGION IN LIFE BADGES were presented to 14 children at 
Dayspring Church, Edmonton, Alta., on March 17. They are 
pictured with their leaders and Rev. John Dowds. 


A. A MUSICAL EVENING closed out the 125th anniver- 
4 sary celebrations of Morewood Church, Morewood, 
Ont. The Morewood choir was joined by the choirs of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Chesterville (a two-point charge with 
Morewood), St. Luke’s-Knox Church, Finch, and St. 
Paul’s Church, Winchester. Much of the music came from 
the sampler for the new hymn-book. A free-will offering 
was forwarded to the Presbytery of Seaway-Glengarry for 
a local outreach project. 
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A church mem- 


Wrestling 

With Angels ber put another 
by Naomi H. book on my 
Rosenblatt (Dela- sO ang SEs 
corte, 1995, $32). Read it.” That’s 
Reviewed by all I needed, an- 
Kenneth Stright. other 390-page 


book someone 
thinks is good for me. 

Hours later, the book was devoured. I 
had walked through a transformed 
Promised Land. Biblical characters, pre- 
viously distant and remote, are fully 
alive and terribly human. Wrestling With 
Angels journeys with the Bible’s first 
family. It shows their courage and daily 
concerns in a way that sounds as though 
they're living down the street instead of 
centuries in the past. 

Naomi Rosenblatt, psychotherapist, 
lecturer and Bible class leader, uses all 
her God-given gifts to get inside the bib- 
lical characters, relating their spiritual 
quest in a way that demands we look 
again at the powerful opening Scriptures 
in Genesis. 

Not only must Jacob wrestle with 
angels, we are all characters in the 
divine/human encounter. Women and 
men searching for God, people looking 
for our spiritual identity through daily 
experiences. 

These early biblical characters were 
always larger than life for me — intim- 
idating and so much more “religious” 
than I. But Rosenblatt shows them 
confronting the same fears, challenges 
and failures that mark my spiritual jour- 
ney. She connects us to their humanity 
and points us to the source of love 
and life. 

Genesis became so exciting I could 
not set it down. I will pick it up again 
and again for the wisdom hidden in its 


pages. 
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It’s time I visit the member who put 
this book on my desk to say “Thank 


99 


you. 


Kenneth Stright is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Pictou, N.S. 


Seven years 
ago, Hauerwas 
and Willimon 
stirred up the 


Where Resident 
Aliens Live: Exer- 
cises for Christian 


Practice by Stanley 
Hauerwas and church in 
William Willimon North America 


with their book 
Retsiind e.nit 
Aliens. Now, 
they are back 
with a sequel: clarifying their beliefs, re- 
sponding to their critics, pointing to ex- 
amples of what they believe will become 
an important form for the church in the 
future. And they are still stirring the pot! 

In Resident Aliens, the authors ex- 
plore two options for the church at a 
crossroads in its history: keep up to cul- 
ture by accommodating it to gain rele- 
vance in the eyes of the world; or 
recognize we are called to be a distinct 
people whose primary allegiance is to 
Christ, set apart from the world by our 
unique beliefs and practices. 

Where Resident Aliens Live continues 
and extends their argument. They turn 
many current beliefs, practices and sacred 
cows of the church on their heads in a 
way that will jar most readers (as well as 
entertain — I have never before roared in 
laughter reading a theological book). 
They want readers to question their basic 
assumptions about Christianity. 

Through confrontational prose, they 
make their points: our primary job as 
Christians is to be the Church, objective 
truth exists, participating is the best way 
to learn the faith, our first loyalty is to 


(Abingdon, 1996, 
$19.25). Reviewed by 
Peter Coutts. 


Christ and other followers of Jesus, the 
discipline of becoming Christian is akin 
to the basic training of a U.S. Marine, and 
being the Church is an evangelistic task. 

According to the authors, to be a 
Christian in North America today means 
we will be “resident aliens.” As 
Willimon puts it: “If you believe the 
gospel, you feel yourself in collision 
with the most widely held and deeply 
affirmed values of this society.” 

Regardless of how you end up re- 
sponding to the authors, I guarantee they 
will provoke your thinking. If you 
haven’t read Resident Aliens, you should. 
If you have, read this book, too. 


Peter Coutts is associate minister of 
Oakridge Church, London, Ont. 


Resources 
Discovering the There are 
Bible (Video) (Gate- people in 
way Films, 1996). churches — 
Reviewed by Dorothy both old and 
Henderson. new members 


— who know 
little about the Bible. This four-part 
video kit is a non-threatening way to in- 
troduce the Bible to youth and adults. 
The kit includes four half-hour video 
programs, a 32-page companion 
overview, leader’s guide, reproducible 
student worksheets, papyrus from the 
Nile River and six bulletin inserts. 

The videos are engaging and informa- 
tive, providing a sweep of the Old and 
New Testaments as well as descriptions 
of how and why the Bible was written. 
The weakness of the series is that it does 
not include anything from the female 
perspective. The male patriarchs are 
even mentioned without the accompani- 
ment of women. Some theologians may 
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also criticize the series for not employing 
historical criticism. In introducing the 
| four gospels, for instance, the videos 
'make no mention of the fact that Mark 
was probably the first gospel to be 
written. Rather, the video describes the 
four gospels as four stories about Jesus 
told from different perspectives. But if 
people are beginning to learn about the 
Bible, maybe that is all they need to 
know. 

Discovering the Bible is available to 
borrow from Resource Distribution Ser- 
vices, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 or call 1-800-619-7301. 


Dorothy Henderson works in Christian 
education and mission education for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


The Kids of the The Kids of the 
Kingdom Club by Kingdom Club 
Ken Stright (The is a mid-week 
Presbyterian Church PTOsram for 
in Canada, 1996, $9), Children. 
Reviewed by Dorothy Written by 
Henderson. Canadian Pres- 


byterian Ken 
Stright, this resource book is based on 
Bible stories, takes seriously the needs of 
children, provides a balance of quiet and 
active times, encourages a broad base of 
leadership, is rooted in the local church 
community, and encourages a strong 
sense of mission. The program can be 
used by either large or small congrega- 
tions and is adaptable for children ages 
four to 12. 


Statement on 


Statement on 

Human Sexuality Human Sexu- 
(The Presbyterian ality is a study 
Church in Canada, for congrega- 
1996, $4.50). tions, sessions, 
Reviewed by presbyteries 
Dorothy Henderson. and synods. 


The study was 
prepared under the guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Church Doctrine and contains 
the Statement on Human Sexuality 
adopted by the 1994 General Assembly. 
There are questions and activities to help 
groups explore biblical and historical 
views of sexuality, contemporary norms, 
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marriage, sexual orientation, sexual 
abuse, sexual responsibility, masturba- 
tion, sexually transmitted diseases and 
living together outside of marriage. Or- 
der (#24/3271/222) from the Resource 
Distribution Centre. 


This book of- 


Teaching Godly . 
Play by Jerome W. fers a detailed 
Berryman (Abingdon, *©ount of the 
1995, $22.25). Montessori 
Reviewed by method used 
Myrna Shanks. to teach reli- 


gion to chil- 
dren. It begins with definitions of various 
words used in a Montessori program. 
Diagrams of classroom layout and sup- 
plies are provided. 

The book explains the routine and 
gives many helpful ways to deal with 
children and common problems that 
come up in this type of program. It ex- 
plains the importance of each step of the 
routine and discusses lessons and “‘won- 
dering questions.” 

The most useful parts of the book for 
me were the helpful hints to deal with 
disruptive behaviour and other behav- 
ioral problems. 

I would do some things differently, 
but I believe it is a great reference mater- 
ial for anyone using the Montessori 
method to teach children. 


Myrna Shanks is a teacher in the Worship 
and Young Children Program at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. 


I enjoyed read- 
ing this book 
because it pro- 
motes individ- 


Adventures With 
the Bible by Derothy 
Jean Furnish 
(Abingdon, 1995, 


$14.80). Reviewed ual thinking 
by Myrna Shanks. and allows ex. 
ible planning. 


The book presents a series of five 
workshops that provides background for 
teaching religion to children ages four 
through 12. Session 1 looks at the con- 
cepts of the Bible in an organized fash- 
ion. Session 2 focuses on the children, 
describing them as “experiencers” and 
“doers.” Children “feel, better than they 
think.” A chart helps in choosing biblical 


material that is age appropriate. Session 3 
promotes teaching children in a way that 
enables them to specialize in what they 
are best at — feeling and doing and ex- 
periencing — with less of an emphasis 
on knowledge and abstract concepts. Ses- 
sion 4 is about assessing the work — 
whether children are using the five senses 
to understand or sharing the emotions 
about the past or present world. Session 5 
discusses lesson preparation and how to 
discover meaning in the lessons. 

This book is valuable for anyone 
teaching religion to children or for those 
who present workshops to others. 


This hymnal is 
a triumph of 


Voices United: The 
Hymn and Worship 


Book of the United diplomacy, 
Church of Capac, Scholarship 
and typo- 


(United Church Pub- 
lishing House, 3520 
Bloor St. W., Etobi- 
coke, Ont. M8X 2Y4; 
$21.95 +$1.54 GST 
+ $3.74 postage). Re- 
viewed by Hugh D. 
McKellar. 


graphy, aimed 
more obvious- 
ly at placating 
its constitu- 
ency than at 
pleasing or 
praising God. 

It resembles 
a federal cabinet to which people are 
named less because they excel at their 
assigned tasks (though they may) than 
because they represent some region or 
faction apt to squall if snubbed. The 
large and diverse editorial committee has 
included so much material, every con- 
gregation and sub-group can find a 
year’s worth of items consonant with its 
political and theological views. People 
resenting the retirement of the 1930 
Hymnary will welcome back many 
hymns they have loved and lost awhile; 
whereas, those who doubt the relevance 
of anything written before their own 
birth can eat in plenty and be satisfied. 
Because the book’s exhaustive indexes 
classify its contents from every conceiv- 
able angle, users can pass unpalatable 
items by on the other side as adroitly as 
they now ignore disturbing portions of 
Scripture. 

The book starts off with 720 num- 
bered items, of which many are prayers 
without music. If a text is paired with 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Filey the pert value bas ies on one oor 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


ue 
Pant 


Grr 
UP 
S 
rote,o8 CRUISES . 
SD AnAneh CANAL ee al 
January 22 - February 1, 1997 
January 29 - February 8, 1997 HOLY LAND 
Feprualy 2) Na eU Weed 1997 Winter & Spring Tours 
SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN Featuring Israel or combine with 
January 17 - 27, 1997 Jordan, Egypt or Syria 
January 25 - February 4, 1997 5 ; ‘ ' 
January 26 - February 5, 1997 Early booking discounts available! 
February 16 - 26, 1997 


ies 24 - March 6, 1997 WONDERS OF TURKEY 


March 8 - 18, 1997 October 15 - November 1, 1996 
NORWEGIAN Fyorps 


June 19 - July 1, 1997 SOUTH PACIFIC 
ORIENT November 13 - December 7, 1996 
Singapore ¢ Indonesia March 5 - 29, 1997 
Malaysia © Thailand 


January 26 - February 10, 1997 KENYA SAFARI 


February 23 - March 9, 1997 February 14 - 28, 1997 


Take advantage of our early 
booking discounts 


Call today for a free brochure! 
A WORLD of EXPERIENCE Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


ANNUAL DINNER FOR 


FORMER RESIDENTS OF 
KNOX COLLEGE 
(KNOXFRA) 


Saturday, November 2, 1996 
Reception 5 p.m. 


St. Giles Kingsway Presbyterian Church 
15 Lambeth Rd., Etobicoke, Ont. M9A 2Y6 
(416) 233-8591 


PROGRAM CO-ORDINATOR 


Responsibilities: 
Programs for Youth 


Dinner 6:30 p.m. 


Please contact: 
Brian Malcolm 
Knox College 
59 St. George Street 
Toronto, ON M5S 2E6 
Tel. (416) 978-2782 


_ Programs for Young Families 
Programs for Community Outreach 


This is a part-time position, 
to start immediately. 
Hours and remuneration are negotiable. 
Send resumés to Dr. W. J. Clyde Ervine 
at the above address. 
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more than one tune, each pairing has its 
own number. Then come 180 pages of 
psalms and “Scripture songs” (formerly 
known as paraphrases). Orders of ser- 
vice, creeds and prayers follow until 
numbers for musical responses resume 
from 945 to 974. Most of the psalms 
appear in versions freshly translated 
from the Hebrew and arranged as re- 
sponsive readings punctuated by sung 
refrains, but the metrical tradition is, at 
least, represented. 

Inevitably, the language of many 
hymn-texts has been modernized and 
rendered inclusive. To their credit, the 
revisers have usually known where to 
stop; for example, leaving “Lead, Kindly 
Light” untouched. Elsewhere, changes 
would seldom impinge on your con- 
sciousness unless you knew the previous 
text well; and, even when you deem a 
change uncalled for, you can normally 
see a reason for it. 

Already and increasingly, this book 
will serve people denied the chance to 
grow up on the magnificent language of 
the King James Version and, thus, unable 
to deal with the allusions to it which, 
from 1650 till 1950, studded English 
hymns. By contrast, a reassuring major- 
ity of the tunes are reasonably familiar 
and appear in straightforward harmon- 
izations. 

Altogether, the book is like a power- 
ful racing car fated to be driven on ordin- 
ary roads by people with varying degrees 
of competence and discretion. Well-suit- 
ed for helping a generation of United 
Church members grow in grace, it yet 
has equal potential for setting them on 
their ears, depending on whether they 
use it as a pastoral or as a polemical 
resource. 


Hugh D. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher 
and free-lance writer. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
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: DEATHS 

ANDREWS, REV. J. STANLEY, 84, died 
February 12, 1996, in Guelph, Ontario. 

Born in Kelso, Scotland, Stanley An- 
drews held ministries in Scotland (1935-49) 
and in London, England (1950-59), before 
coming to Canada in 1966. He was minister 
of Duff’s Church, Largie, and Argyle 
Church, Crinan, Ont. (1966-80). After retire- 
ment, he served St. Paul’s, Burlington, Ont. 
(1980-85), and Knox, Guelph, Ont., in 1988. 

McBRIDE, REV. JOHN S., 80, died on April 
16, 1996, in Montreal. 

John McBride was born in Castle- 
blaney, Ireland, and came to Canada with 
his family in 1925. He holds a BA degree 
from Sir George Williams University, Mon- 
treal, and graduated from The Presbyterian 
College in 1944, receiving his BD degree in 
1961 and the honorary DD degree in 1974. 

During 45 years of ordained ministry, 
McBride served five congregations: River- 
field and Howick, Que. (1944-45); Ephraim 
Scott Memorial, Montreal (1945-64); 
Chambly Mission Charge, Que. (1964-65); 
Summerside Church, Summerside, P.E.I. 
(1965-76); and Maisonneuve-St. 
Cuthbert’s, Montreal (1976-89). He guided 
Ephraim Scott Memorial and Summerside 
churches through construction of new 
buildings. Following retirement, he was 
named minister emeritus of Maisonneuve- 
St. Cuthbert’s. He also served on numer- 
Ous presbytery, synod and General 
Assembly committees and was moderator 
of the Presbytery of Montreal, the Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario and the Pres- 
bytery of Prince Edward Island. He was ac- 
tive on the board and senate of The 
Presbyterian College and the board of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Homes. 

McBride loved sports and was chaplain 
to the Montreal Canadiens hockey team. 
He will be remembered for his compassion- 
ate outreach to the communities in which 
he ministered. 

John McBride is survived by wife Dixie; 
his children, Barry, Valerie and Lorraine; 
and six grandchildren. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, longtime member, 
Melville Church, Brussels, Ont., Feb. 13. 

BALDWIN, WYATT C., 92, longtime mem- 
ber, advisory elder, St. Andrew’s, Aurora, 
Ont., May 15. 

BALSDON, GLADYS, 89, active elder, for- 
mer clerk of session, representative elder, 
newsletter editor, WMS lifetime member, 
St. Andrew’s, Newmarket, Ont., June 16. 
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BRENT, GEORGE, 80, longtime faithful 
member, elder 50 years, clerk of session 
22 years, church school superintendent, 
choir member, served various boards and 
committees of presbytery and synod, St. 
Andrew’s, Saskatoon, May 27. 

BROWN, RALPH C.C., 85, longtime mem- 
ber, faithful elder, former representative 
elder, St. Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., 
July 8. 

CONGDON, GEORGE, longtime member, 
faithful elder, First, Chatham, Ont., 
June 11. 

COX, CLARA, 88, faithful member, First, 
New Glasgow, N.S., June 21. 

CRAWFORD, THELMA, former member, St. 
Andrew’s, Sherbrooke, Que.; member, 
Knox, Victoria, B.C., June 20. 

DANCEY, ARCHIE, elder over 50 years, 
Knox, Oshawa, Ont., May 18. 

DORCAS, TODD WILLIAM, 71, lifelong 
member, elder, St. Paul’s, Williamsburg, 
N.B., June 2 in Broadview, Sask. 

EDGERTON, LEONARD, 82, longtime mem- 
ber, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., June 21. 

FAIRLEY, RITA, Cameron, Ont., June 22; 
wife of Rev. William Fairley. 

GILLATLY, L. MAE, 80, elder, clerk of ses- 
sion, former church school teacher and 
choir member, faithful WMS executive 
member of presbyterial, synodical and 
council, synod congregational life commit- 
tee, St. Andrew’s, Wyoming, Ont., May 1. 

GILLIS, CLARA ANNIE, 95, faithful member 
over 70 years, Knox, Weyburn, Sask., 
May 20. 

GOULD, STELLA, 91, longtime member, 
WMS worker, secretary 16 years, 
Chalmers, London, Ont., June 22. 

GRANT, ISABEL MACKENZIE, 88, faithful 
member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., Feb. 6 
in Toronto. 

GRANT, JOYCE, member, Trinity, Kingston, 
Ont., Jan 16. 

GRANT, ZACHARIAH “ZACH,” 69, faithful 
elder, St. John’s, Milliken, Ont., May 10. 

GUNN, EDWARD M., 95, faithful member, 
First, New Glasgow, N.S., June 1. 

HITCHCOCK, PHEBE, 97, faithful member, 
Knox, Agincourt, Ont., May 12. 

HOPKINS, PERRY V., 92, longtime member, 
elder, St. Paul’s, Hartney, Man., June 26. 
HOWARD, THELMA, Trinity, Kingston, Ont., 

Jan. 12. 

HOWE, MARY ELIZABETH, 87, longtime 
member, Beaverton Church, Beaverton, 
Ont., June 11. 

HYDE, ELISABETH, 102, former member, 


Stanley Church, Montreal; WMS life mem- 
ber, member, The Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul, Montreal; longtime Girl Guide 
Commissioner for Quebec and Canada. 

JOHNSON, GWEN, 87, faithful member 73 
years, Evening Guild member, Alexandra, 
Brantford, Ont., July 22. 

KEEFER, HAROLD, past elder, Beaches, 
Toronto; former clerk of session, St. An- 
drew’s, Trenton, Ont. 

KEIR, STANLEY MUNRO, 90, longtime 
elder, Stanley and Montreal West, Mon- 
treal, July 2. 

KRAUTER, JOHN CALVIN, longtime mem- 
ber, Melville Church, Brussels, Ont., 
July 12. 

MacKAY, MILDRED, 73, AMS life member, 
faithful member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., 
May 11. 

MACNAUGHTON, INA, member, Knox, Vic- 
toria, B.C., April 24. 

McGAUGHEY, ISABELLE, 85, WMS life 
member, faithful member, St. John’s, Corn- 
wall, Ont., May 22. 

MCKENDRECK, ANNE, member, Knox, 
Victoria, B.C., July 7. 

MORRISON, CLIFFORD WILLIAM “MORT,” 
69, former member, St. Andrew’s, West- 
ville, N.S.; elder, faithful member, St. 
Andrew’s, New Glasgow, N.S., Nov. 20. 

NIVEN, DOROTHY, member, Knox, Victoria, 
B.C., April 8. 

PARTRIDGE, EUNICE JEAN, 91, lifelong, de- 
voted member, Knox, Weyburn, Sask., May 9. 

PIERSON, ROBERT ARTHUR, loyal, ded- 
icated elder, St. Giles, St. Catharines, Ont., 
May 29. 

PRESTON, CLIFFORD G., faithful elder, 
Ballyduff Church, Ballyduff, Ont., June 14. 
PRICHARD, SHELTON C., 75, longtime 
member, retired elder, former convener of 
presbytery’s lending funds committee, St. 

Andrew’s, St. Lambert, Que., July 16. 

REID, MARGARET, 95, faithful member, 
First, New Glasgow, N.S., June 19. 

RITCHIE, JIM, member, Trinity, Kingston, 
Ont., March 6. 

SCOTT, DORIS MARGARET, 72, longtime 
faithful member, Beaverton Church, 
Beaverton, Ont., June 2. 

SCOTT, JAMES F., 96, lifetime member, 
elder emeritus, trustee, roll clerk, secretary- 
treasurer Harpurhey Cemetery board, First 
Church, Seaforth, Ont. 

SMOLLETT, JOHN DOUGLAS, 62, faithful 
member, Knox, New Carlisle, Que., June 7. 

THOM, DOUGLAS, faithful member, Knox, 
St. Catharines, Ont., June 24. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR SALE: Wurlitzer Model 555 two- 
manual organ with Orbit Ill Synthesizer, 
tape player, instruction manuals and tapes. 
Also, music rack and supply of music. 
$750. Phone: A. R. Brand, (905) 356-5753, 
Niagara Falls. 


GOD HAS A HEART by Hans W. 
Zegerius. A book about God's will and hu- 
man woe. The comfort of the Bible in hurts 
and tragedies, illness and death. How can 
you love Him more when the shadows 
deepen? Available from: WMS Book 
Room, or the author, 125 Mountford Drive, 
Guelph, ON N1E 4G2. (519) 837-2549. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WAL- 
LACEBURG, ONTARIO, requires a part- 
time (approx. 20 hours per week) Youth 
Minister/Worker who will be responsible for 
the development and implementation of 
programs for young people. A detailed job 
description is available through the church 
office. Phone: (519) 627-4367 or Fax: 
(519) 627-9480 or mail resumés to: Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 251 Duncan Street, 
Wallaceburg, Ontario N8A 5G5. Attention: 
Chairperson, Search Committee. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, cutting 
joints, chimneys, etc. Cost-saving projects. 
Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: (416) 604-7266, 
pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J 0G1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 
(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


ST. ANDREW’S STREETSVILLE 175TH 
ANNIVERSARY Homecoming Weekend, 
November 22-24. Former members and 
friends are invited to: a Friday Reception 
and Open House, Anniversary Dinner and 
Gala on Saturday, Sunday Worship. Billets 
provided. Write or call: St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, 293 Queen Street South, 
Streetsville, Ontario L5M 1L9. (905) 
826-2061. 


THE CLEANING LADY: New Top 40 
Artist. Cassettes and CDs available at 
1-800-284-1227. VISA, money orders and 
personal cheques accepted. Cassettes 
$9.98, CDs $14.98, plus shipping and 
applicable taxes. 


The session and congregation of KNOX 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Sir 
THOMAS, ONTARIO, invite you to attend 
an open house honouring REV. HARRY S. 
RODNEY, BA, BD, DD, for 52 years of 
dedication and service on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1996, 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., Rodney 
Hall, Knox Church, St. Thomas. 


TORONTO-KINGSTON PYPS REUNION 
1980-1990. October 26, 1996, Weston 
Presbyterian Church. Starting 1 p.m. Cost: 
$10. Contact lan Rome (416) 706-4187. 


D. SHUTTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


Attach an OLD label from your magazine or 
PRINT name and address of YOUR church. 
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TRANSITIONS 


TOD, ROBERT, 96, elder, former Rupert 
Street congregation, Edmonton; adherent, 
Dayspring, Edmonton, June 26. 

VYSE, MERLYN NICHOLAS, 80, longtime 
faithful member, session member 28 years, 
former clerk of session, board of managers 
member, church school superintendent, 
Beaverton Church, Beaverton, Ont., 
March 1. 


ORDINATIONS 
McAndless-Davis, Rev. Bruce, St. Aidan’s, 
New Westminster, B.C., July 7. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Bradley, Rev. Harry, St. Columba, Hamilton, 
Ont., Jan 31. 
McAndless-Davis, Rev. Bruce, St. Aidan’s, 
New Westminster, B.C., July 7. 
Pankratz, Rev. Robert, Kirkwall; Knox, 
Sheffield, Ont., Feb. 4. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 


charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 
MacLean St., New Glasgow, N.S. 
B2H 4M9. 


Campbellton, N.B., Knox; Dalhousie, St. 
John’s. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 395 Murray 
Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 174. 

Elmsdale, N.S., Elmsdale pastoral charge 
(two United Church and two Presbyterian 
congregations). Rev. Judithe Adam- 
Murphy, 1537 Brunswick St., Halifax, N.S. 
B2J 2G1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3M0. 

Newcastle (Miramichi), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Geoff Howard, RR 1, Harcourt, N.B. 
EOA 1TO. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s (second minister). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, PO Box 524, Lancas- 
ter, Ont. KOC 1NO. 

Howick, Que., Georgetown; Riverfield; 
Beechridge, St. Urbain (10 services per 
year). Rev. Andrew Johnston, 146 Regent 
St., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 5A7. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew's; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dunveg- 
an, Ont. KOC 1JO. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 3G9. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (interim minister). 
Mr. Sandy McCuan, Presbytery Ministry 
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Committee, c/o St. Andrew’s Church, 
Box 384, Carleton Place, Ont., K7C 2V2. 
Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 

less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 
Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (interim min- 
istry position). Rev. Linda E. Robinson, 
PO Box 28, McDonalds Corners, Ont. 
KOG 1MO. 
Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
- Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mon- 
treal, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon, Knox; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Church (effective Nov. 1). Rev. Mary 
Bowes, 43 2nd Line, RR 1, Bailieboro, Ont. 
KOL 1BO. 

Bracebridge, Knox. Rev. Jim Sitler, RR 3, 
Bracebridge, Ont. P1L 1X1. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ruth Draffin, 
Box 328, Colborne, Ont., KOK 1S0. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Coldwater, St. Andrew’s; Moonstone, Knox. 
Rev. David Whitehead, 1194 Everton Ave., 
Midland, Ont. L4R 5J2. 

Guthrie, Guthrie Church; Oro Station, St. 
Andrew’s. Rev. George B. Cunningham, 
Box 672, Orillia, Ont. L8V 6K5. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 
PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park. Rev. Gerald 
Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1G 1R2. 

Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 
Ont. M1P 4N2. 

Scarborough, Westminster. Rev. Harry 
Waite, 662 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4K 3S5. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 
174 Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. 
M4C 127. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. James W. 
Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. E, Belleville, Ont. 
K8N 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
Armstrong, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, 
Ont. M38C 1J7. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Atwood, Atwood Church. Rev. Cathrine 
Campbell, PO Box 239, Brussels, Ont. 
NOG 1HO. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. 
lan McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. 
NOA 1JO. 
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Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
LOA 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Leamington, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paterson, 
3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Karen Timbers, 71 
Metcalfe St., St. Thomas, Ont. N5R 3K6. 
Molesworth, St. Andrew’s; Gorrie, Knox. 
Rev. John Zondag, 220 Livingstone Ave. 

N, Listowel, Ont. N4W 1P9. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO0. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2N0. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 
Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne. Rev. Willem Joubert, 
7 King St. W, Stoney Creek, Ont., L8G 1G7. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 
sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Keith 
Boyer, 327 Harvard St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
PVE Xi 

Stonewall, Man., Knox (three-quarters posi- 
tion). Rev. Bruce Clendening, 19 Cabot 
Cres., Winnipeg, Man. R2M 2H2. 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, Man., First. Chair of Search Com- 
mittee, First Presbyterian Church, 61 
Picardy Place, Winnipeg, Man. R38G 0X6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s; Qu’Appelle, St. 
Andrew’s; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. 
SOG 5CO. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip's. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 
Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 
Calgary, Chalmers. c/o Rev. Kirk Summers, 
Clerk, 290 Edgepark Blvd. NW, Calgary, 

Alta. T3A 4H4. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 
The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s. Rev. Glenn Inglis, 
20867 - 44 Ave., Langley, B.C. V3A 5A9. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, Salmon Arm, 
B.C. V1E 1V2. 

Kelowna, St. David’s (co-minister). Rev. Don 
Lindsay, RR 1, C-13 Wright St., Armstrong, 
B.C. VOE 1Bo0. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
Tenth Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

International Ministries 

Two volunteer positions (see ad in July/ 
August ’96 Record): 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 

English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 
years). 

For enquiries, contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation 
and rebuilding program with an emphasis 
on program development, outreach and 
youth ministry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Guyana, two volunteers, CANACOM work 
camp (summer ’97). Application deadline: 
Oct. 31/96. 
For information or an application form, con- 
tact: Youth in Mission, Box 827, Picton, Ont. 
KOK 2T0. Phone (613) 476-1372; Fax (613) 
476-4995. 
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A Gift For a Lifetime. 


for Weddings, Birth Dates} 
or Anniversaries. I 
Solid oak, English joint stool with } 
| handcarved names and dates. 1 

1 


Phone or Fax: EEHERD 

(905) 642-7437 or G2) 

1-800-644-7534 \sse_4yv | 
J 


ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, WHITE ROCK, B.C. 
DIRECTOR OF YOUTH MINISTRY 
(Half-time) 

Key responsibilities include co-ordinating 
youth programs, recruiting and training 
volunteer leaders, individual youth 


o 
s 


discipleship, active leadership and 
participation in programs. 
Please submit resumé and references to: 
Search Committee 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
1480 George Street 
White Rock, B.C. V4B 4A3 


5 | by Kathy Cawsey, 
Marty Bregman, 

Dorothy Henderson, 

Waterloo, Ontario. 


School 


Children in the Dominican Republic are 
ready to go to school. They are wondering, 
“Who will my teacher be?” 


Write the name of your teacher here. 


The children in this photo come from very poor families. Their parents had to leave their country 
to work on sugar cane plantations in the Dominican Republic. 


Where do your parents work? 


Children in the Dominican Republic learn to 
read, write and do math. Look at the faces of the 
children in this picture. Try to imagine what 
they are thinking. 


What do you learn in school? 


Find the Dominican Republic on a map. 


Pray for the hundreds of children who are 
part of the education program of Equal 
Wings. Formed in 1988, Equal Wings 
works in 12 communities of migrant 
workers in the Dominican Republic. Equal 
Wings is supported through Presbyterian 
World Service & Development. 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


A Moonset Mind-Set 


Read: Psalms 37, 40, 46, 74 


rose early, as is my custom. The sun 

was coming up as the moon was 

going down. Sunrises always grasp 
my attention, but not today. Today, it 
was the moonset. 

I was at the kitchen sink when I no- 
ticed it — a great yellow ball about twice 
its normal size, seemingly balancing it- 
self on the spires of firs and pines on the 
skyline. A tiny, fat cloud sat atop the 
moon like a Cariboo cowboy’s hat 
pushed back. The lake in 
the foreground, perfectly 
calm, reflected a mirror 
image of the oversized, 
setting harvest moon in its 
waters. The scene shamed 
the sunrise, happening at 
the same time but on the 
opposite skyline. It de- 
manded a photograph. 

Shod in my bare feet, I 
padded over to the closet. 
The cold floor prompted 
me to find my buckskin 
moccasins. Sleepily, I 
muddled for the camera 
case, fumbled for the 35-millimetre Can- 
non in its innards, groped for the lens 
cover and squinted through sleepy eyes 
to see if there were any film. A few sec- 
onds later, I stood at the patio doors 
ready to record this amazing moonset. 

But it was gone! Only a silver sliver 
peeking through the crowns of the dis- 
tant trees remained. In the few snoozy 
moments it took me to grab my Cannon, 
the moon had gone ahead without me, 
leaving nothing to shoot. 

I sat on the couch and mused about 
how fast life slips by, how irreversible 
time is and how little control humans 
have over nearly everything. Later that 
morning, someone sang a Leonard 
Cohen song on the radio, and one verse 
leapt out at me: 
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To you who cringe at the things you 

cannot control. 

It begins with your family and ends 

with your soul. 

How little I control the stuff of 
life causes me more spiritual and emo- 
tional discomfort than anything else. 
Yes, I have free will. Yes, I can make 
choices. And, yes, my choices have an 
influence on some aspects of my life. 
But I also live in a sea of other people 


who make choices which affect my life. I 
cannot control their choices. I live in a 
society which makes choices at hundreds 
of levels. I cannot control any of that. I 
live in a world that economically and 
politically affects me dramatically. I 
can’t control that either. I live on a planet 
with its own set of laws which turns the 
sun, sets the parameters of time and 
creates weather patterns. All of these 
directly influence me. All are beyond my 
control. 

But not beyond God’s control. I love 
the Psalms more, perhaps, than any other 
part of the Bible. The psalmist speaks of 
personal choices gone awry: “I waited 
patiently for the Lord; he inclined to me 
and heard my cry. He drew me up from 
the desolate pit, out of the miry bog, and 


As sure as the sun rises 
and the moon sets, 
God is in control 


David Webber 


set my feet upon a rock, making my 
steps secure. He put a new song in my 
mouth ...” (Psalm 40:1-3a). 

The psalmist also speaks about the 
choices of others that press us down: 
“The wicked watch for the righteous, and 
seek to kill them. The Lord will not 
abandon them to their power ... ” (Psalm 
3/332-33), 

About the politics of the world: “God 
is Our refuge and strength, a very present 
_ help in trouble ... ‘Be still 
S and know that I am God! I 
vw. am exalted among the na- 
id tions, I am exalted in the 
earth.’ The Lord of hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob 
is our refuge” (Psalm 46:1, 
10-11). 

About time and cre- 
ation: “Yours [God’s] is 
the day, yours also the 
night; you established the 
luminaries and the sun. 
You have fixed all the 
bounds of the earth; you 
made summer and winter’’ 
(Psalm 74:16-17). 

The Psalms claim that God is ulti- 
mately in control. The notion of a sover- 
eign God is the psalmist’s main theme. If 
God is in control, and if God’s nature is 
one of love, grace and faithfulness to 
those who love him, does it matter if I 
am not in control? In fact, the vulnerabil- 
ity I often feel around control could best 
be dealt with by giving up my battle for 
control and surrendering to God. That is 
the mind-set I will take from my recent 
encounter with the setting moon. 

I think I just heard the psalmist say 
“Amen”! 


David Webber is a minister of the Cariboo 
Presbyterian Church, a house church ministry 
in the Cariboo District of British Columbia. 
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A short, concentrated financial campaign has begun 
to raise $500,000 to help the people of St. Paul's 
Presbyterian Church in Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 
Founded in 1866, this congregation has been a 
faithful contributor to the life and expansion of 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
You can help — 


> _ send your cheque to Rev. David Sutherland, 
Campaign Treasurer, Box 273, Lower Sackville, 
NS B4C 2S9, payable to “A Friend in Need” 

> make a contribution with your Sunday offering — 
either cash, or a cheque made out to your 
congregation — in the accompanying envelope 
marked with your name 

> _ use your VISA card to phone in your donation to 


1-800-698-0002 


In 1993, the congregation of St. Paul's in Glace Bay 
moved to a new location and built a new structure at a 
cost of $1.8 million. They had planned the move for 
10 years and raised $700,000. They moved because 


their previous building was condemned. 


The congregation expected to raise a considerable 
amount by selling the original property and its 

furnishings but ended up having to pay to dispose of 
the building. As a further indignity, it was torched by 


an arsonist. The congregation, with membership around 


190, ended up with a debt of $1.1 million. 


A thorough study by a Synod Commission concluded 
the situation is serious enough to require action from 
the wider Church. This campaign was authorized by 
Assembly Council, and Moderator Tamiko Corbett 
is sending a letter to congregations conveying the 
General Assembly's support. 


The Benefits of Reaching the Goal 

> It will lift a tremendous burden from the people of 
St. Paul's, Cape Breton Presbytery, and the Atlantic 
Synod, who have guaranteed the debt. 

>= Knowing we are helping the people of St. Paul's 
will bring a sense of achievement to Presbyterians 
across Canada. 


The Continuing Challenge to St. Paul’s 

> The congregation will be able to pay off the 
remaining balance of about $500,000 without 
the spectre of massive interest payments to the 
bank year after year, decade after decade. 

> When the debt is paid, the congregation will be 
able to turn its attention once again to the wider 
mission of the church. 


Please Note: Contributions to reduce the debt will be used for that 
purpose only. Publicity and promotional expenses, including VISA costs, 
are being funded from other sources. 
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Please Don’t Shoot 
the Piano Player 


fter eight years here at church offices, I sometimes still 
~ have difficulty navigating my way around or finding 
-» the person I need. And I work here! During my tenure, 
the physical building has been revamped and the interior recon- 
figured several times. But more important has been the constant 
turnover of personnel. How many of the new staff hired during 
restructuring in 1991 and 1992 have survived? Not many. 
_ As aresult, the past Assembly made a number of appoint- 
‘ments, including the appointment of Ian Morrison as the “per- 
manent” general secretary of the Life and Mission Agency. 
Several others received two-year appointments, perhaps reflect- 
ing a cautious attitude in the wake of restructuring, but also 
leaving the future open to respond to new directions from the 
‘think-tank and Assembly. But this action alone gives me no 
confidence we have learned from our past experiences. 

Before moving on, we need to reflect on past decisions. 
What happened to restructuring? A process, initiated by the 
General Assembly with high hopes and enthusiasm, lies in ruin. 

Some, noting that a number of the non-survivors are women, 
have suggested anti-feminism lies at the root of the problem. If 
true, it does not seem to inhibit us from appointing more women 
to important positions. Although numbers alone don’t answer 
this challenge, I suspect that when the dust settles there will be 
as many women serving here as under restructuring. 

Others suggest we have witnessed the old guard fighting a 
rearguard action to avenge a restructuring process they never 
liked or accepted. I fail to see evidence of this. But that may be 
because I am part of the so-called old guard. 

Some claim restructuring chose the wrong people for the 
right jobs. Others that the right people were chosen for the 
wrong jobs. Some lay blame on the new people brought into the 
system while others contend the system itself was defective. 

The restructuring committee chose people through a na- 
tional search by committees having all the proper balances and 
geographical representation — a process hailed as the most 
democratic and thorough ever conducted by our church. 
Whether the system itself is defective, someone wiser will need 
to comment. I find good people, given the opportunity, can 
usually make even poor systems work. 

The heart of the answer, however, lies elsewhere. 

A parable of our predicament played out at the recent As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). It refused to con- 
firm James Brown for a second term as executive director of the 
General Assembly Council despite the unanimous recommen- 
dation for renomination by the committee reviewing his per- 
formance. The decision stunned many. Four years previously, 
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John Congram 


Brown had been carefully chosen by his church to lead it out of 
the wilderness. To some observers, it appeared the Assembly re- 
turned to the practices of the Middle Ages when disputes were 
“solved” by beheading the king. But another observer noted: 
“Brown came to the office four years ago as a caring, sensitive 
pastor. He came to be viewed as a tyrannical, uncaring despot.” 

Neither Brown’s supporters nor our restructuring committee 
accurately gauged the feeling of 
alienation between the national 
office and congregations. Al- 
though restructuring talked 
about decentralization, the view 
that there must be a strong cen- 
tral office so congregations 
could be directed to do right 
prevailed in the end. Many be- 
lieved, despite warnings to the 
contrary, that restructuring 
would resolve all our problems, 
reverse the statistical decline, 
increase youth participation, act for justice in society, and on 
and on — impossible expectations. 

To operate these new structures, we sought saviours who, 
like Brown, paid a price for the mythology under which we 
operate. Unfortunately, beheading is never bloodless. 

The Old Testament tells of the people demanding a king so 
that Israel could become prosperous and powerful. Over the 
protests of both God and Samuel, a king is chosen. With a king, 
not only do the people still have many of their old problems, 
but new ones surface. Suddenly, they had a palace to maintain, 
an army to feed and skyrocketing tax bills. 

The new people now at church offices are probably more 
sensitive and hard-working than we deserve. They are not in- 
terested in maintaining an inflexible and autocratic system but 
in doing a faithful job in partnership with you. I hope we will 
give them that opportunity. And, in the month when we pause 
to give thanks, we might add to our list the names of those 
mortal but gifted folk who, despite everything that has hap- 
pened, still willingly serve the national church. 

The king is dead. Let us not attempt to replace him. 
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FROM THE MODERATOR | 


Humbled by 
the Poor 


nominated me and to commissioners who elected me to the honour of moderating 
the 122nd General Assembly. Also, thank you to many people throughout Canada 
and beyond who contributed in various ways to my growth in Christ. Above all, I 
thank God for this incredible experience. I am continually humbled. 
My week-long, July visit to Guatemala was an answer to urgent requests from the 
National Evangelical Presbyterian Church of Guatemala (IENPG) for Moderators of 
, partner churches to visit. The appeal was occasioned 
by the kidnapping of the IENPG Moderator, Samuel 
Tamiko Corbett Merida, in May, two days before the annual synod. 


| n Thanksgiving month, I express a belated “thank-you” to the presbyteries who 


travelled to Situated below Mexico, Guatemala is a beautiful 

country. But in recent decades, corruption, deeply en- 
Guatemala, “a trenched in its political and economic structures, has 
tangible ravaged the land and its people. After 1978, innocent, 

° indigenous citizens were targeted in the military’s 
eapisooion “scorched earth” campaign and other human rights 
that Canadian violations. 
A tremendous gap exists between the rich and the 

Christians poor. Fifty-two per cent of the population are defined 
stand with as “extremely poor” — those without enough income 

to provide for their basic nutritional needs. A further 
Guatemalan 26 per cent are termed “poor” — without enough to 
churches in provide for additional basic needs such as housing, 
their sufferin g clothing, health care, education, et cetera. Therefore, 


78 per cent of the population are “poor.” 
and When the Presbyterian Church in Guatemala decid- 
ed to reform and actively care for the country’s poor 
persecution and oppressed, persecution began. The military and 
others who supported the status quo labelled church 
leaders dangerous “Communists.” The abducted Moderator had been the director of a 
Social Service Committee. Another pastor, Manuel Saquic (the husband of Maria, the 
ecumenical visitor at the Charlottetown Assembly), was brutally murdered in June 
1995. There have been other abductions, killings and damage of church property. 
The situation has racial overtones — even in the church. It is estimated that up to 
85 per cent of Guatemalans are indigenous Mayans. A few decades ago, two of the 
six presbyteries of the IENPG were non-geographical and Mayan. Today, eight out of 
15 presbyteries are native. Some élite Ladinos, instead of rejoicing in this growth as a 
blessing from God, see it as “proliferation without control.” They consider Mayans to 
be uneducated pagans, and fear their own loss of status and power in the IENPG. 
When I landed in Guatemala City, I was greeted by a delegation of pastors and 
leaders, and a Canadian contingent of Ken Kim, Denise van Wissen and Tobi Lin. 
(Ken and Denise are Life and Mission appointments. Denise is studying nutrition. 
Tobi is a Youth in Mission volunteer studying Spanish.) Ken was my able interpreter 
and guide for the first three days, followed by Joe Reed for the rest of the week. Julia 
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Reader’s Promo 
When it’s 31 C, and you can go outside 
and jump up and down on the humidity, 
it’s time to stick your nose in the Presby- 
terian Record. It won’t be any dryer 
there, however, for the articles are 
thought-provoking, challenging, heart- 
warming, sad, exciting or “yahooey” 
(Peter Plymley II is always a great read). 
Please find remittance for my renewal 
for the Record! You won't get a bigger 
bang for your buck with any other 

magazine. 

Yours from cover to cover, 
L. Eric Wilson, 
Perth, Ont. 


The Significance of Suffering 
In the June 1996 issue, a letter from Ian 
MacEachern regarding euthanasia con- 
cluded: “As I am a longtime supporter of 
Dying with Dignity ... I will never be- 
lieve our loving God would want anyone 
to suffer as Sue Rodriguez did.” 

I believe Mr. MacEachern might 
change his mind if he were to spend sev- 
eral hours upon his knees before the beat- 
en, bloody, whipped, maligned and 
derided body of Christ nailed to the cross. 
For to lose the significance of suffering in 
salvation history is to lose redemption. 

Janet Smith, 
Kettleby, Ont. 
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Quebec Rights 
What a pity Joseph C. McLelland’s witty 
and insightful article “Franglais Spoken 
Ici” (July/August Record) was marred by 
errors in the French text. 

Two words are misspelled: “Eaux 
troublées” and “enseignement.” And it 
comes as a surprise that Montreal’s 
“multicultural populace 
constitutes a challenge to 
old-stock Québécoises.” 
Why only to Quebec 
women? Shouldn’t Qué- 
bécois feel challenged, 
too? (Otherwise, how will 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 


their sales among francophones. 

Quebec anglophones are to be con- 
gratulated for standing up for their lin- 
guistic and cultural heritage. But they 
have no greater claim on such rights than 
francophones outside Quebec. Nor, it ap- 
pears, will they have any more success in 
safeguarding them. 

John C. Ward, 
Stirling, Ont. 


The article “Franglais 
Spoken Ici” is terrific and 
informative. Let’s have 
more of these articles. 


and address. Letters are 


the Québécoises right the 
imbalance?) 

As for the removal of 
apostrophes from signs, 
which so annoys MP 
Warren Allmand, it has 
always struck me as odd 
that, almost 20 years after 
Bill 101, the uniquely 
English “apostrophe s” still flourishes on 
so many business signs — the most 
ubiquitous being McDonald’s. 

After all, long before the language 
police appeared on the scene, Eaton’s 
and Simpson’s voluntarily removed the 
offending possessive from their cor- 
porate names, neatly solving the bi- 
lingual problem and no doubt boosting 


in Canada. 


F-0 


intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 


H. Clark, 
Scotsburn, N.S. 


Unity in Christ 

I am the minister of 
Calgary Korean Presby- 
terian Church which be- | 
longs to the Presbytery of 
Calgary-Macleod. I am 
happy to meet my colleagues at each 
presbytery and also to serve on the mis- 
sion committee of the presbytery. 

For me, Canada is God’s blessing — a 
country in which people may experience 
liberty, freedom, new possibilities, help- 
ing other countries and loving neighbours. 

I feel comfortable as part of the Pres- 
bytery of Calgary-Macleod in which 


Noel Watson 
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‘there are not only Koreans but people of 
other cultural backgrounds. Those 
diversities enrich my life with new chal- 
lenges and ideas. In the presbytery, I see 
the unity Christians are called to in the 
Reformed tradition. 
Seung Rhyon Kim, 
Calgary 


The Record in Romania 

I very much appreciate that I am continu- 
ing to receive the Presbyterian Record in 
Romania at the theological institute 
where I teach. On many occasions, I 
have used articles from the Record as 
teaching material and as stimulus for dis- 


Brian Johnston (centre) with five theological students in Cluj, Romania. 


cussions. Of recent interest were the art- 
icles “Broken Vows” and “Euthanasia” 
(April Record). As one first-year student 
stated: “Using this material provides us 
with opportunities to discuss topics we 
have never discussed even in our own 
Hungarian language.” I am looking for- 
ward to using the article “Apocalypse 
Now” (June issue) in my next year’s ad- 
vanced class. 
Brian Johnston and students, 
Protestant Theology Seminary 
Cluj, Romania 


Disappointed 

[ was terribly disappointed to learn that 
Eleanor Nicol will no longer be serving 
at Knox College. She is a woman of 
many talents and, in her capacity as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the principal, 
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Eleanor knew how to get things done 
efficiently. 

As a recent graduate of Knox, I have 
often been on the receiving end of 
Eleanor’s expertise and am grateful. 
Knox College has lost a great asset. 

Barb McGale, 
Fingal, Ont. 


The Debate Continues 

I found your July/August editorial shock- 
ing and highly irresponsible in support- 
ing the “head in the sand” theory of 
dealing with human sexuality. What a 
cop-out. What might the Saviour say to 
such institutionalized homophobia? 

I hope the 
enlightened 
leadership of 
Tamiko Corbett 
will reverse the 
homophobic 
and arbitrary 
decision of the 
General As- 
sembly. The 
issue will not 
go away. 

Spence 
McIntosh, 
Toronto 


The editorial in 
the July/August 
Record begs a series of rebuttals from 
Quebec. 

You stated boldly that “It’s time to 
give our attention to other issues” yet 
chose to make the role of gays in the 
church THE ISSUE. 

You conveniently disregarded that 
tenet of our faith acknowledging God 
created all that is — this includes the 
gift of our personal sexual orientation. 
Not one among us chose our sexuality. 

The Presbytery of Montreal is por- 
trayed as a flock of deliberately disloyal 
Presbyterians. Putting “a human face” on 
the issue is the only way in which ques- 
tions of theology and policy should be 
discussed. 

You suggest “the church has spoken 
clearly on this issue.” To speak clearly 
presumes many hours of serious study by 


all who are speaking (voting). How 
many presbyteries can match the Pres- 
bytery of Montreal in time invested, in 
process developed, in numbers engaged 
for its study of the Report on Human 
Sexuality? 

You ignore all those gay clergy and 
elders already ordained, actively engaged 
and highly respected in congregations, 
presbyteries and on national committees 
within The Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. Why do we pretend they do not ex- 
ist? Why do we force them to stay in the 
closet and/or pretend they are something 
they are not? What hypocrisy! 

This year marks the 30th anniversary 
of the ordination of women — “one de- 
cision worth celebrating,” your headline 
reads. That issue was debated vigorous- 
ly, scripturally and emotionally for 
decades before we came to our senses. Is 
the issue of the validity of the call of 
homosexuals to ordained ministry within 
the church really that different? 

Margaret Manson, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


The Presbytery of Montreal is not the 
only presbytery facing the issue of 
homosexuality with “a human face” on 
it. Was that really a disservice to the 
church? I wonder whether there is any 
position or doctrine of the church which 
can be effective without a human face on 
it. That is not an unnecessary pain, but an 
unavoidable one. 

Are there still any “innocent by- 
standers” in this matter? While the issue 
may not be of the essence of the theology 
of the church, it certainly has become the 
essence of the Christian faith; namely, its 
ethic — the /ife in Christ. In its Report 
on Human Sexuality, the Presbyterian 
Church has given guidance to countless 
thoughtful members, caught up in an un- 
paralleled babble of voices, demands, 
demonstrations and statements — some 
insightful and considerate, others deceit- 
ful and coarse. 

“We could all benefit from a morator- 
ium,” indeed, on further debate at the 
General Assembly level. However, far 
from paving the way for such a morator- 
ium, the editorial contains an ambiguity 
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| for any of the Hall’s programs. 


We have come to know her as | 


a child who is loving and trust- 


ing. She has come to know the | 
staff and feels comfortable with | 


each of us. 
One day, she shared with a 


staff member that a family | 
friend was hurting her. The | 
Children’s Aid Society and the | 


police were phoned, reports 
were filled out, people were 
questioned, but the nightmare 
continues. 

Even though the abuse has 


stopped, the pain and hurt for | 


this young girl are still real. Her 
body was violated by someone 
she thought she could trust. The 
good news, however, is she is 
now Safe and can begin to heal. 

She is a survivor and, from 
her brokenness, there will come 
resurrection into a new life 
where the pain will become 
bearable, where love and trust 
will be restored. Until then, we 
wait in hope with her, drying her 
tears and helping her to trust, 
bringing the reality of the resur- 
rection closer. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 19]3 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
‘tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 
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that seems to open the door for further 
debate when you compare homosexuality 
and heterosexuality. Most deplorable, the 
editorial compares the best that can be 
said of some homosexuals with the worst 
that can be said of some heterosexuals. 

It is my hope that our magazine will 
carefully avoid this kind of confusion of 
an issue which is already destroying the 
cohesion and affection in countless 
families. 

Hans W. Zegerius, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Your assertion in your July/August edi- 
torial that the male-female relationship is 
the standard for all other relationships is 
puzzling to me. As a Christian, I have al- 
ways believed the relationship we are to 
emulate is that of Christ to humanity. 
When did this change? 

I take exception to your comment that 
the Presbytery of Montreal did a disser- 
vice to the whole church. Congregations 
and presbyteries do not exist to serve the 
church, but God. 

Jill Coghlan, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


For five years, I worked as a deaconess 
for the Presbyterian Church. My people 
have been part of this church for genera- 
tions. It was not easy for me, as a les- 
bian, to leave the church. The General 
Assembly report reminded me again of 

how destructive homophobia can be. 
I congratulate the 24 people who vot- 

ed for Darryl’s ordination. 

Doreen Worden, 
Kenora, Ont. 


Who could have imagined 40 years ago 
that The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
would reverse a solemn, proof-texted 
“statement” supporting capital punish- 
ment or would make the ordination of 
women to the teaching and ruling elder- 
ship integral to our doctrine and practice 
of ministry? And even three years ago, 
who would have anticipated that a tradi- 
tional Presbyterian congregation and 
presbytery would sponsor the ordination 
of an admitted, practising homosexual 
person? 


Those supporting these moves have 
given expression to an operative inter- 
pretation of Scripture and church tradi- 
tion. Rather than invoke the latter as a 
mantra, they have asserted that the testi- 
mony of Word and Spirit may disclose 
an unfolding of the Divine covenant free 
of time-bound cultural contexts affecting 
patriarchs, kings and prophets. More 
widely today, many Christians have 
come to see the authority of the Bible is 
only diminished if read as a textbook 
governing historical and natural sciences. 

The homosexual issue may not be an 
essential element in the faith of Chris- 
tians but it has put a sharp focus on doc- 
trines that are essential: the role of 
Scripture, tradition and ministry. The 
Presbytery of Montreal has been required 
to determine how sexual orientation may 
affect licensure to preach. What other 
qualifiers may yet be attached to homo- 
sexual persons in their exercise of the 
priesthood of all believers? 

James Farris, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Keeping in mind how long it took after 
God created man and woman before 
women gained a place in a male-dom- 
inated church, I guess homosexuals 
shouldn’t complain too much. I only ask 
the question, “Didn’t Jesus repeatedly 
accept the unacceptable of his time?” 
Gail Wilkins, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


I am deeply saddened to read your com- 
ments about the homosexual issue and 
General Assembly (July/August Record). 
“Abomination” is the best description 
of that way of life. My disapproval falls 
on the shoulders of the many who, while 
not homosexually oriented, go to great 
lengths to support and justify such abom- 
inable conduct. 
Charles W. Ross, 
Calgary 


After reading your July/August editorial, 
I was so angry I had to wait several days 
before I could write this letter. 

There wouldn’t have been a church if 
Jesus had chosen to live a life as advo- 
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cated by your editorial. Today, people 
everywhere are still trying to uphold the 
_ status quo and oppress minorities in the 


name of “Jesus.” I sincerely hope this 

“Jesus” is not the one The Presbyterian 

Church in Canada worships. And I hope 

that when John Congram wrote that edi- 
torial, he was not himself. 

Robert Sheng, 

Scarborough, Ont. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


Ann Moffet, Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.) area staff, travelled with us. 

After a day of orientation, we visited 
three other cities, beginning with Coate- 
peque where we met with Samuel Merida 
and other representatives from the area. 
Our role as internationals was, first, to lis- 
ten to the stories of intimidation, harass- 
ment and violence against individuals 
and institutions. Then, we accompanied 
the pastors and elders to meet with local 
law enforcement officials, the police, at- 
torneys general and the commander of 
the military base. Interviews with the me- 
dia, both press and television, followed. 

I felt humbled to realize our mere pres- 
ence gave the local Christians courage to 
take this stand. It signified to them and to 
the people we met that the world-wide 
church is a caring family and that Presby- 
terians in Canada and the United States 
are with them in prayerful support. 

Back in the capital, I experienced the 
extremes in this society in an unforget- 
table way. One day, we sat in the palatial 
office of the attorney general and, later, 
in the office of the chief justice of the 
Constitutional Court. Next morning, a 
few hours before my departure, Joe took 
me to visit the school at the city dump 
where thousands of squatters and their 
children eke out their living. 

The visit to Guatemala humbled me. 
Thank you, all, for letting me travel there 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 
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It’s all gibberish. Unintelligible. Instructions 
on how to plant more food for your family. The 
label on your medicines. Booklets on nutrition 
and life-saving information on health care. A 
letter from a loved one! 


For a child locked behind the door of poverty, learning to 
read & write is one of the essential keys to a brighter future. 
Education brings a liftime of possibilities to a child — and to his 
or her family and community. 


UNLOCK THE FUTURE. 
Sponsor a child today for $27 a month. 


1-800-268-1650 


mr - 4 


O Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a: O boy O girl living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 
O whoever needs my help the most. 


O | can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY PROVINCE 

WOnia cion 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER CANADA 


O | will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of 
receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone else 
can help. 

O | have enclosed a cheque for $27. 


Om 0s 


is a Christian humanitarian 
proanay providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
45 years in more than 
100 countries. 


CARD NUMBER EXPIRY DATE 


SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON LSN 254 


Together... building a future for the world's children 


1772169 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Oops! Detour ... 


ack when I first learned to drive, 
B road markings were as undepend- 

able as political promises. Some 
roads had a solid white line down the 
middle. Many mountain roads had a dot- 
ted white line, even though they twisted 
more than a snake with gas pains. Some 
used combinations of solid and dotted 
lines. But the lines were usually white. 

I became familiar with these patterns. 
Then, our family took a trip across the 
border. Washington State, I discovered, 
danced to a different line painter. They 
had no dotted lines at all. But they used 


two colours, yellow and white. Yellow 


meant “no,” like our solid lines. White, 
like our dotted lines, meant “maybe.” 

Today, things have become standard- 
ized — at least, in North America. In 
much of Central and South America, you 
are lucky to find anything more than a 
chicken running down the middle of a 
road. Yellow lines mean the traffic on 
the other side is coming at you head-on. 
White lines mean the traffic on the other 
side is going your way. A dotted line 
means some engineer, somewhere, 
sometime, thought you could safely 
cross the line to pass or to change lanes. 
A solid line means that same engineer 
got cold feet. A double solid line means 
“Don’t even think about it!” 

There are about a dozen combinations 
of yellow and white solid and dotted 
lines. Yet, [ can’t recall anyone ever run- 
ning through all those combinations with 
me. We drivers simply learned the com- 
binations as we went along. 

It’s like a lot of our traditional theol- 
ogy. Most of us simply absorbed our 
church’s doctrine bit by bit from church 
school, confirmation programs and wor- 
ship services. Gradually, it has become 
as familiar as highway markings. 

Recently, I was back in southern On- 
tario. As I felt my way off a freeway 
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onto an exit ramp, I realized highway en- 
gineers have added a new wrinkle: thick 
dotted lines. They mean, “Don’t cross 
this line unless you absolutely have to.” 

Theologically, science added the new 
wrinkle. 

Back in biblical times, 
no one doubted humans 
were God’s crowning 
achievement. After all, 
didn’t God create them 
last? God “practised” on 
all the other living crea- 
tures before making hu- 
mans in “his own image.” 
(I’m always amused at two inconsisten- 
cies in this belief. Genesis 2 asserts God 
made the man first. If chronology is what 
counts, then woman must be a further re- 
finement of God’s intentions.) The New 
Testament takes for granted that a God 
who obviously cares for lilies and spar- 
rows must care much more for humans. 

Copernicus and Galileo demonstrated 
that the earth was not the centre of the 
universe. That changed our astronomy, 
but not our theology. Even if the uni- 
verse didn’t revolve around us, life did. 

Twenty years ago, we saw earth from 
outer space — an infinitely beautiful, in- 
finitely fragile sphere of life floating in 
the hostile blackness of infinity. Aware- 
ness began to dawn that we were all in 
this together: humans and animals, plants 
and fish. From space, there were no na- 
tional boundaries or social divisions. Nei- 
ther lines on a map nor membership in a 
club could keep out acid rain or AIDS; 
they couldn’t contain ozone depletion or 
global warming; they couldn’t even ex- 
clude transnational economic influences. 

Modern biology goes further. We are 
far from the most necessary life on this 
planet. If all humans were to vanish sud- 
denly from this earth, life would continue 
without even a hiccup. In fact, life on 


Traditional 
doctrines 
teach privilege 


more than 
responsibility 


Jim Taylor 


earth might be enhanced without humans 
around. But if all insects were to vanish, 
all other life would be dramatically affect- 
ed. And if all plants vanished, and with 
them the free oxygen they produce as a 
waste product, all life — 
and I do mean all life — 
would soon asphyxiate. 

Theologically, we’re 
learning we have responsi- 
bility, not privilege. 

Responsibility is not a 
new concept. Both Bible 
and doctrines have taught 
us to love God and to love 
our neighbours. To treat others as we 
would like to be treated. To look after 
the poor, the oppressed, the voiceless. 

Today, responsibility takes a different 
turn — as startling as a sudden detour off 
a familiar highway. The poor, the op- 
pressed, the voiceless include our planet. 
The Industrial Revolution, even as it gave 
us affluence and comfort, shifted the bal- 
ance of power. Our fluorocarbons affect 
ultraviolet radiation causing increased 
cancers in all forms of life. Our overfish- 
ing wiped out the cod in the Atlantic and 
threatens the salmon in the Pacific. Our 
toxic wastes poison streams and accumu- 
late in the tissues of eagles and whales. 

For thousands of generations, humans 
have feared nature. Nature was too pow- 
erful. Drought and flood, blistering heat 
and searing cold, creatures with toxic 
stings and slashing teeth — all threat- 
ened human survival. 

Now, nature fears us. Our cars, our in- 
dustries, our technology threaten the sur- 
vival of life as we know it on this planet. 
Nature has become one of the oppressed. 

Was this what God intended in the 
Garden of Eden? 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. | 
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Bound for Glory 


21st Sunday After Pentecost — October 20 
- Exodus 33:12-23; Psalm 99; I Thessalon- 
ians 1:1-10; Matthew 22:15-22 


omething terrible has happened. 
GS ten the Golden Calf? 

Moses leaves camp for a few days 
and what happens? The people trade in 
their jewellery and gold for some son of 
a cow to be their god. They sit down to 
celebrate and rise up to revel. By the 
time Moses gets back, they are only 
slightly less smashed than the covenant 
they had sworn to keep. 

But the terrible thing is not down in 
the camp but up on the mountain. God is 
calling it quits. Only one thing stands be- 
tween the people and oblivion: Moses. If 
you think negotiations on the Constitu- 
tion were dramatic, try the dialogue 
which begins with God threatening to 
wipe out the nation and ends with Moses 
pressing one last point: “Unless you go 
with us, do not send us from this place” 
(Exodus 33:15). 

Moses would have made a great 
lawyer. He held out for a single word. 
Us. It was not enough for God to go with 
him, Moses, the good guy in the story. 
What matters is whether God can hang 
in with the Us, the people who would 
take up with anything but the living God. 
Any “god,” even a golden one, could 
handle righteous people. But what about 

dealing with the less 
than righteous 
and the down- 
right unpleas- 
ant people? 

The Us people. 
So Moses plays 
his last card: “Please 
let me see your Glory” 
(Verse ails). © Got 

thigtn?, 
Your 


Glory — let me see it and then we will 
be done. 

What’s Glory? The word in Hebrew 
means what is weighty or heavy and, in- 
deed, the word is that way. Is it the 
smoke of Isaiah in the Temple? The un- 
quenchable fire in the burning bush? The 
pillar of cloud by day and 


Michael Farris 


with style speaking; that’s a God with 
Glory. 

God did go with his people, not only 
to the Promised Land but beyond to 
lands and to people Moses never 
dreamed about — and in ways his people 
could scarcely imagine. All the way from 

a broken covenant to a 


fire by night in the desert? When people New Covenant and to the 
The awesome purity of one who brings it. Jesus 
the Great White Throne in UN their Christ is the one who 
Revelation? The holiness Packs on God, shows God is willing to 
that God said would de- ; go with us — with our 
stroy his own people if he only God’s humanity, in our weak- 
were to go with them? Glory will ness, despite our sinful- 
What’s Glory? And ness. Through Jesus, God 
save them 


what’s more, why did 
Moses ask to see it? 

Because he knows. He’s caught a 
glimpse already. Glory is the way God 
does things. Glory is God’s style. And 
that style is to save people. It was the 
first thing Moses heard from his God: “I 
have heard my people’s cry and I have 
come to bring them up out of Egypt” 
(Exodus 3:7-8). So it is the last thing 
Moses throws down on the table: God’s 
Glory, God’s style. Compassion, forbear- 
ance, patience — all these, Moses 
knows, are the way God does things. The 
divine style is not about to change. 

Voltaire once said: “Forgiveness — 
that’s God’s business.” He was only 
partly right. Forgiveness — that’s God’s 
Glory. Why ask to see God’s Glory? Be- 
cause it is the final appeal on behalf of 
his people which even God himself can- 
not deny. Moses knows it. 

And so does God. God answers: “I 
will make all my goodness pass before 
you, and will proclaim before you my 
name, “The Lord’; and I will be gracious 
on whom I will be gracious, and will 
show mercy to whom I will show 
mercy” (Exodus 33:19). Hear that? The 
Lord, gracious, mercy. That’s a God 


goes with his people. 
Rather than destroying 
them, God saves them. 

It is amazing how a word of Scripture 
echoes through the ages. Moses pressed 
God to be “with us.” “Unless you go 
with us, do not send us from here.” 
“With us.” The word in Hebrew is im- 
manu. Unless God is immanu, do not 
send us from here. Do you hear the echo 
of Immanuel — God with us? 

As for Moses, he asked to see God’s 
Glory, and he did. But one thing he did 
not see — God’s face. “You cannot see 
my face; for no one shall see me and 
live” (verse 20). Why can he not see 
God’s face? Perhaps there is a limit even 
for Moses. Maybe it is a way of saying 
God is known by what he does, not by 
what he looks like. Puzzling, isn’t it, you 
can only see God’s back as he passes by. 

Where is he going? Maybe Moses 
knows that, too. He is on his way to 
make a New Covenant, to go with his 
people all the way to the Kingdom of 
God. 


Michael Farris is webmaster of PCCWeb at 
www.presbycan.ca and a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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VOX POPULI 


Little Things Mean a Lot 


Wendy Adams 


hen the members of our con- 
gregation spend money, we 
use the “grapevine method” 


of research. For instance, the carpet on 
the dais at the front of the church is be- 
ginning to look shabby and grey from the 
seats in the balcony. Rather than add the 
item to the next budget, the topic is 
leaked to the coffee fellowship after wor- 
ship. Old and new members discuss in 
heated whispers the pros and cons of car- 
pet replacement, where the money will 
come from, and whether it should be 
spent elsewhere instead. 

Carpeting is the latest issue. Before 
that, it was renovating church school 
classrooms. And before that, whether or 
not to serve cookies with the coffee after 
the service. An essential question arises 
from all these items: Will new carpet (or 
larger classrooms, or cookies) affect the 
power of our message? 

I believe they will. All the minute de- 
tails making up the life of a church make 
a difference in the recruiting power of a 
congregation. They often form part of 
that crucial first impression. Visitors 
looking for a church home won’t tell the 
congregation that the shabby carpet or 
run-down classrooms dissuaded them 
from joining, even though that may have 
been the case. 

Do you know what happens to vis- 
itors to your church the first time they 
cross the threshold? Are they met with a 
hearty handshake and help with the 
door? Or are they greeted by a lofty, ce- 
ment building where people treat pews 
like reserved seating in a theatre? Is your 
sanctuary a restful place, in good re- 
pair and with adequate acoustics, or 
are visitors given drafty seats with 
poor sight-lines and broken-down 
hymn-books? 

The sanctuary should be a sacred 
place, a haven from the hectic, every- 
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day world. It must be different from 
auditoriums or concert halls to maintain 
its sanctity. First-timers often need ac- 
coutrements such as new carpeting and 
appropriate classrooms to convince them 
we take our faith seriously. 

My family first selected our church 
because worship began at 
11 a.m. After attending 
regularly for four months, 
I was shocked one Sun- 
day when I arrived to hear 
the tail-end of the sermon 
and the final hymn. On 
the second week of June, 
the services switched to 
10 a.m. The previous 
week, the announcement 
in the calendar read: “The 
Kirk Session has deter- 
mined that, beginning 
next week and for July 
and August, Sunday wor- 
ship will begin at 10 a.m.” I missed this 
announcement because I thought the 
Kirk Session was a Bible study group. 
After four months, I was still unaware 
it was the legislative body of the church. 
It wasn’t anyone’s fault I was not 
properly informed. I had crossed the in- 
visible line and moved from visitor to 
regular. By then, the service time 
wasn’t my only reason for 
attending this church; I 
attended because I 
belonged. 


All the 


make a 


minute details 
making up the 
life of a church 


difference in 
the recruiting 
power of a 

congregation 


Potential members may be drawn to 
our congregation for reasons that seem 
irrelevant or even counterproductive to 
regular members. Small details affect us 
all. Are the protocols for the service 
clearly outlined for visitors? Do they 
know whether children leave during the 
service or are they expect- 
ed to go straight to their 
classrooms? Are the 
classrooms and the nurs- 
ery clearly marked? 

Every member and po- 
tential member benefits a 
congregation. If we want 
our church family to 
grow, we must be aware 
that the little things mean 
a lot. In the whole picture, 
little things may be as im- 
portant as what we con- 
sider to be the big issues. 
So participate in the car- 
pet debate, in greeting or in the nursery. 
Without your input, someone else might 
slip away and an opportunity for a valu- 
able new member lost. 9 


Wendy Adams is free-lance writer living in 
Calgary. 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


Come to the Fair! 


Mary Rife 


e could hold a shower with 

our women’s group,” en- 

thused one woman as she 
picked up a most-needed supply list from 
the Armagh booth. Armagh provides a 
program of supportive 
housing for abused women 
and their children. All the 
needs on the list were 
items one would normally 
bring to a baby or bridal 
shower. What a fun way to 


Mission came 
alive when 

St. Andrew’s, 
Guelph, 


Ghana School Project our congregation 
has supported for several years. 

Bibles printed in different languages 
at the Canadian Bible Society and 
Gideon booths intrigued young children. 
Sailors welcome kits, giv- 
en out by the Welland 
Canal Mission to sailors 
travelling far from home, 
proved equally engrossing. 

At the Mission Avia- 
tion Fellowship booth, a 


support a mission! ° young man in first year 
How do you excite a Ontario, college told the representa- 
congregation about mis- staged a tive that, after hearing 


sion? Try holding a mis- 
sions fair. 

In April 1996, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Guelph, Ontario, invited 
14 local and Presbyterian mission agen- 
cies to set up information booths. The 
colourful displays were scattered 
throughout rooms around the church. 
After the Sunday service, at which Rick 
Fee of Presbyterian World Service and 
Development (PWS&D) spoke, members 
of the congregation wandered around the 
displays. They could purchase a hotdog 
and drink for $1 for lunch. 

The wide range of mission displays 
meant everyone could find something of 
interest. I was moved by 
the comments I heard as I 
wandered about. 

At the Youth in Mis- 
sion booth, a young 
woman received first-hand 
information on upcoming 
projects from Donna Pilk- 
ington who had recently 
returned from Malawi. At 
the PWS&D booth, a St. 
Andrew’s mission com- 
mittee member enquired 
about applying to PWS&D 
for matching funds for the 
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missions fair 


about Mission Aviation at 
a previous missions fair 
four years ago, he was in- 
spired to dedicate his 
life to flying for God. 
His passion for flying 
could now be applied 
to his personal faith 
and service. 

The local univer- 
sity crowd met the in- 
terfaith chaplain from 
the University of 
Guelph. Women in 
Crisis representatives 
explained their ser- 


Profesional 
Making DOP 
in Closet a 7 


vices and handed out pamphlets as did 
Interserve,*the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, World Vision and Friends of Our 
Little Brother (an orphanage in Mexico 
and Haiti). 

Throughout the fair, people asked 
questions and discovered new ways to 
witness and serve. The missions fair be- 
came a caring and exciting way to make 
mission come alive. For information 
about setting up a missions fair, contact: 
Mission Committee, St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, 161 Norfolk Street, 
Guelph, Ontario N1H 4J7. 


Mary Rife is a member of the mission 
committee of St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, 
Ont. 


The Interserve 
booth (top) and the 
Mission Aviation 
Fellowship booth 
(left) at the Mission 
Fair, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph. 
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PASTORAL 


My dear editor: 


An article — a cover article in (dare I 
mention it?) a rival magazine to this one 
— has created a stir in the sacred circles 
in which I slouch about. I refer to the 
August issue of that venerable American 
publication The Atlantic Monthly and to 
the feature “WELCOME TO THE 
NEXT CHURCH.” . 

The cover is a garishly coloured col- 
lage of cartoon and photo cut-outs featur- 
ing a spotlit preacher in cross-embla- 
zoned trousers addressing throngs of 
eager, happy and relatively young faces. 
The sub-text, dropped out in white over a 
purpley-blue background, reads (in 
smaller caps, but I have only one font): 
GIANT “FULL-SERVICE” CHURCH- 
ES ARE WINNING MILLIONS OF 
“CUSTOMERS” WITH POP-CUL- 
TURE PACKAGING. THEY MAY 
ALSO BE BUILDING AN IMPOR- 
TANT NEW FORM OF COMMUNITY. 

I think you’ll agree it is a welcome 
thing to see the church receiving this 
kind of attention, especially in an article 
that doesn’t include words like “re- 
pressed memory syndrome” 
and “betrayal of trust.” 
And though many of 
my sacred circle, out 
of and including 
presbytery, read the 
piece in photocopy 
(if Atlantic Month- 
ly’s lawyers should 
read this: Just kidding, 
we bought all the issues we could find 
and your cheque is in the mail anyway), 
it is no insignificant phenomenon to find 
many Presbyterians reading anything 
heavier than the People and Places sec- 
tion of this worthy publication. 

But, my soul and suspenders, dear 
Editor! What a revelation! 

The author, Charles Trueheart (and 
who could query the research of a man 
with a name like that?), has been the 
Washington Post’s man in Canada since 
1992 and has now been assigned to 
Paris, either as a reward for this fine 
piece or for his endurance. It profiles 
several Protestant congregations with 
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theologically mainline though denomina- 
tionally tenuous connections. They num- 
ber their membership in the thousands — 
and, in some cases, tens of thousands! 
One has a basketball league with 38 
teams! Not that all their programs are 
recreational. To quote the lead to the art- 
icle: “Seamless multimedia worship, 
round-the-clock niches of work and ser- 
vice, spiritual guidance, 
and a place to belong: in 
communities around the 
country, the old order 
gives way to the new.” 

Such was the interest 
that presbytery assigned a 
“stated hour” for discus- 
sion of this development. 
Perhaps it was a mistake. 
It sure took the edge off the rejoicing 
over our recent national growth. One 
thousand a year? For three years? 
Phooey! Three thousand is a very bad 
Sunday’s attendance in these mega- 
churches. 


Those of our number who had been 
stalwart promoters of the new Book of 
Praise were disconsolate. Not only do 
these humungous congregations do with- 
out hymn-books, relying on projections 
of the lyrics on huge overhead screens 
(sometimes, with appropriate videos), 
they generally use no music composed 
earlier than 1990 and provide accom- 
paniment from multipiece bands made 
up of synthesizers, drums, electric guitars 
and saxophones. Everything but a pipe 
organ, which has the obsolete status of a 
sackbut, timbrel or lyre to those leading 
and participating in “making a joyful 
noise.” 


“Seamless multimedia worship” struck 
a depressing note for one of the elders 
who had been searching for a new bulb 
for the film-strip projector and had drawn 
a blank looking for a replacement car- 
tridge for the church school record player. 

It was a cathartic kind of sharing for 
the ministers who were drawn together 
in a rare honesty. Phillip “Philly” Phogg 
confessed he had always 
harboured the dream of 
building a Crystal Kirk; 
but God, in his wisdom, 
had given Canada a dis- 
tinctive February. Even 
Dr. J. Paddyngton Bayer 
was given to remark that 
he was tired of congrega- 
tions (he was careful to 
use the plural) who whine about church 
growth and, yet, wherein it takes 10 
years of regular attendance before a per- 
son is identified by name rather than by 
“that new person who sits in front of old 
Mrs. MacDonell.” 

Perhaps the unkindest cut of all was a 
comment by one of the large-church ex- 
perts: “He shook his head at the contrast 
between Ed Young’s [a large-church 
pastor] operation and ‘the stone church 
on the corner where the guy is preaching 
on the Hittites. The program offerings 
are overwhelming ... The sound systems 
are state-of-the-art; the message is rele- 
vant and well-communicated. People 
will demand from their church all the 
Willow Creek stuff [a congregation in 
suburban Chicago with a Sunday atten- 
dance of more than 15,000 and the 
largest auditorium in the metropolitan 
area]. If they don’t get it, they’ll go to 
Willow Creek. It’s Wal-Mart versus the 
corner grocery. It ain’t a fair fight.’”’ 

We have this treasure, dear Editor, 
but is the earthenware jar obsolete? 


Yours confusedly, 
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The Over 


~ by Kathy Cawsey 


ou may think the person in charge of 
the congregation is the one you see in 
the pulpit every week. But the one who 
really knows what’s going on is usually 
behind a computer or typewriter mak- 
ing last-minute changes to the Sunday bulletin 
insert, telephone cradled on shoulder, while 
two more calls are waiting on the line and an- 
other person comes in wanting to make a late 
addition to the bulletin. 

_ A church secretary’s job can be the most 
frustrating job in the church — but it can also 
be the most rewardin 


Church secretaries 
gather at Crieff 
Hills Community 
for the Church 
Secretaries 
Fellowship. 


“There’s never an ordinary day,” says 
Carol Couper, secretary at Knox Church 
in Dundas, Ontario. On the morning I 
called, she had already worked on the 
church newsletter, inspected a quilt made 
by one of the women’s groups, given a 
bride and groom a pre-wedding tour of 
the sanctuary, answered a call from 
someone needing a 1966 baptismal cer- 
tificate for a Roman Catholic marriage, 
and received an order to print 3,000 
tickets for a bazaar — not to mention 
answering my questions. 

“A lot of people think of the secre- 
tary’s job as typing up the bulletin and 
that’s it,’ comments Wendy Anderson 
from Knox Church, Waterloo, Ontario. 
“But there’s a lot more to do.” 

Secretaries answer the phone, type 
up newsletters and bulletins, deal with 
the needs of people who come into 
the office, sort mail, photocopy, prepare 
for weddings and funerals, type for the 
minister and the church school, take care 
of the administration of the church, or- 
ganize events and prepare banners, keep 


records of attendance 
... “Ican’t think of all the things I do,” 
Anderson laughs. “I do what’s needing 
to be done.” 

While not in the job description, pas- 
toral care plays an 
important part of a sec- 
retary’s work as well. 

“The secretary is the 
first one to deal with 
an emergency or 


The Many Hats of the Church Secretary 


Nancy Longeway, the former secretary of Knox Church in 
Waterloo, Ontario, with the help of others at a Church death,” explains 
Secretaries Fellowship event at Crieff Hills, compiled a Joan Knox, from 

list of the “hats” secretaries wear in their jobs. St. Andrew’s in 

Brampton, Ontario. 
As a result, most 
secretaries agree 
the key qualities 
for a church sec- 

retary are sensi- 
tivity and the 
ability to keep 
confidences. 
Jean Hood, 
from Knox 
Church in Al- 


|. Mind-Reader: must know where everyone is and 
who everyone is without any clues. 
2. Octopus: must have at least eight arms to answer to 
many different bosses all at once. 
3. Mystic: must know where all lost articles are in the 
church. 
4. Magician: must be able to make bulletins and 
newsletters appear out of thin air so there is no need 
to follow deadlines. 
5. Sprint Racer: must be able to dash the length of 
the church and take several flights of stairs before 
the third ring of the phone. 


6. Caterer: must be able to co-ordinate refreshments —‘|!Ston, On- 
on short notice. tario, says 

7. Martial Arts Expert: must be able to deal with People often 
all kinds of people in any given situation. come to her 
first with 

problems 

because 

5) Ly Cuems 

handy. 
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“Tm on call 
all the time,” she comments. 
“It’s part and parcel of the job.” 

Carol Couper agrees. ““There’s always 
someone who won’t call the ministers for 
fear of bothering them, but will have no 
hesitation in calling the secretary at home 
at midnight,” she remarks. “But when I 
hear ‘I couldn’t have done it without 
you,’ I feel tremendous satisfaction.” 

“You can say ‘That’s not in my job 
description,’ Wendy Anderson says 
about the extra things she does. “But it’s 
better simply to do it.” 

A secretary’s job often is frustrating. 
Joyce Wenzel, who works at Calvin 
Church in Kitchener, Ontario, says the 
most frustrating part for her is getting 
people to meet the deadline for handing 
in announcements for the bulletin. “It al- 
ways seems to be a trial to get things in 
on time for the Sunday bulletin,’ Wenzel 
states. “I end up chasing down people for 
information.” 

Wendy Anderson and Jean Hood cite 
“too many bosses” as their greatest frus- 
tration. Everyone in the congregation is 
their boss, they explain, and they have to 
try to please them all. 

Despite the irritations, however, all the 
secretaries I talked to love their jobs. They 
enjoy the contact with people and they 
like the variety of work. “I’m usually 
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doing two or three things at a time,” says 
Anderson. “I really, really like my job — 
I couldn’t be happier.” 

“T love working with people,” Joyce 
Wenzel attests. “I like having the op- 
portunity to speak with people under 
different circumstances.” 

Working in a Christian atmos- 


_ phere also provides a real bonus. “T 
never worked in a church before,” 


says Joan Knox. “It’s even nicer 

than I hoped. People are nicer 

and more tolerant, and the atmosphere is 
better. There still are pressures, but the 
expectations are different — there’s a 
level of understanding here. I do some- 
thing that’s part of my job and someone 
comes in with a plant to say Thank you.” 

Jean Hood tries to describe the differ- 
ence between working in a secular office 
and working as a church secretary. “It’s a 
whole different set-up,” she says. “It’s 
not that you can’t have cranky people 
calling you, but it’s not as usual.” 

Carol Couper worked for 21 years in 
the department of medicine at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario. Original- 
ly, she assumed the church office work 
— typing the Sunday bulletin — for two 
hours a day, a couple of times a week. 
When the minister retired unexpectedly, 
the church office became a focal point of 
the church and her hours began to creep 
up. Soon, Couper was spending five days 
a week in the church office. For three 
years, she managed both jobs. 

“It was a big decision which job to 
keep — my pensioned, salaried sinecure 
or the one I looked forward to every 
day,” Couper comments. She decided to 
continue as church secretary, paid only 
by the hour, minus the benefits of vaca- 
tion time, pension or sick pay. “I’m one 
of the fortunate ones. If I didn’t have a 
husband to support me, I couldn’t man- 
age,” Couper observes. “I ache for the 
church secretaries who are single parents 
with children to support.” 

According to Carol Couper, low pay 
is the “bottom-line complaint” at most 
conferences for church secretaries. 
“There’s a disturbing discrepancy be- 
tween the salaried clergy and church 
support staff,” she states. “Churches still 
have the old-fashioned notions that sec- 
retaries are volunteer housewives of the 
°60s and organists will realize their 
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Church | 
- Secretaries Fellowship 


This annual event will be held at Crieff 
Hills Community, Puslinch, Ontario, 


May 12 -14, 1997. For information: 
(519) 824-7898 


rewards in heaven.” 

Joan Knox shares Couper’s concerns. 
Low pay is her biggest frustration. She 
feels her pay is much lower than what 
someone in a similar job in a big com- 
pany would make. She does not work in 
the summer and receives no vacation pay. 

Unlike the United Church, The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada has set no 
standard wage or benefit package for 
church secretaries, so wages vary drastic- 
ally from church to church. Wendy An- 
derson thinks her church is “in line” with 
secular standards of pay, and “what they 
haven’t given in salary they give in bene- 
fits — holidays and flexibility.” 

Jean Hood also says her starting wage 
was comparable to the wage a business 
would pay, and the church compensates 


Evening Meal 


they hungered, restless group 


her if she works overtime. Unlike in a 
business, however, she feels guilty ask- 
ing for a raise. “I feel as if I’m taking 
something away from the church,” she 
explains. 

In Joyce Wenzel’s opinion, some 
people are too “hung up” on wages. 
“Probably most secretaries never get 
paid for what they do,” she says. “It’s 

irrelevant — either you love your job or 
you don’t.” 

Other secretaries agree. “I still like 
[my job],” Joan Knox states firmly. “I 
like money, but I like the atmosphere 
[here] enough that it’s worth it.” 

“T have the satisfaction of doing 
God’s work in my own way,” says Jean 
Hood. “This is my contribution. I’m 
using my skills to help out.” 

“Tf I inherited a fortune tomorrow, I’d 
still be here in the church office,” Carol 
Couper laughs. “But you must call it 
a form of ministry. No one’s naive 
enough to call the secretary’s job a pay- 
ing career.” 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. 


Ss massed 


in companies among patches of goat-head 
stickers, spear grass, and bushy cat’s claw, 
scratching hives, shushing whiny children 


the hillside swarmed with bodies stoned on words, 
words worth starving for, to hear 


evening breezes curled up quilt corners, 

larks swooped through a hazy, mauve sky 
while the leaders argued: what fast food 

place would deliver five thousand sandwiches 
to a desolate spot, with no credit guarantee 


then steaming white flaky fish, grilled, and 

homemade bread passed through the crowd 

rank by rank, in woven baskets, lunch bags, 

napkins, sacks, hampers, coolers, and paper towels 
until, filled, women stood and shook out their blankets; 
men shouldered droopy-eyed kids, 


and left 


the next time, we forgot how he had conjured a feast; 
we forgot the sleight-of-hand he used to pull 
fish and bread from thin faith 


— Leslie Winfield Williams 


he liked swaying to church 
music. I thought she should 
learn about bingo and beer. 
As in get a life. | mean, who 
ever heard of a woman living 
only for God unless she were a nun. 

She waited for the trumpet to blow. 
Not as in jazz — more as in God calling 
her. I spent a good part of my life telling 
her to put a sock in it. She took me to her 
church once and the man in front of us 
started talking in tongues and fell over 
like a waterlogged tree. I was out in the 
parking lot quicker than the time it took 
to say Amen. 

Often, before going to work, we 
would catch the 6:30 a.m. bus, get off at 
Tim Hortons, and worry about our diets 
while we dunked doughnuts. Child-rear- 
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ing and husband-pleasing secrets were 
shared early in the morning. Solutions 
that worked and others that bombed. We 
agreed on one pet peeve: we couldn’t 
stand people who said anybody looked 
great in a coffin. 


| taught her all | kn 
stock-market, m 
_ books, board 


men and the: 


she spent most of her time 


convincing me t 


by Mary Lee Moynan 


I never saw her without a smile. She 
was cheerful even before she had her 
coffee. She didn’t know how to bitch. 
She didn’t need to because I did enough 
for both of us. 

“Do you know if worrying ever made 
anybody taller?” she’d ask. 

“Tf it did, you’d be looking at a sky- 
scraper,” I’d reply. 

“God loves you any old way,” 
she’d say. 

“Isabel, don’t start, OK?” Therein Tay 
her wisdom. She didn’t ram the Bible 
down anyone’s throat. 

She read that Bible of hers using a 
different coloured pen every year. She’d 
point at green passages and say “1987 
was a good year” the way most people 
referred to a good bottled wine. The only 
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book I marked up was my Benoit cook- 
book. 

And, so, our friendship grew. I taught 
her all I knew about the stock-market, 
music, mystery books, board games, 
children, men and the outdoors. She 
spent most of her time convincing me 
that God loved me in spite of it all. I'd 
keep her up-to-date on current events 
and she would tell me how you could see 
a Star better at night. 

‘“What’s that supposed to mean?” I’d 
ask. And she’d tell me about Ezekiel. 

Whenever I'd get discouraged, she’d 
talk about a letter written years ago to the 
Philippians. ““Never look back,” she’d 
say. “Get on with today. You belong to 
God. There isn’t a sin that is greater than 
his love for you.” And this from a 
woman who I thought should get a life. 

I remember telling her once about 
someone who was really getting on my 
nerves. One of her greatest gifts was let- 
ting you know she was on your side. But 
this time, she said, “You’ve got to pray 
for that person.” 

“Yeah, right,” I replied. 

And she looked me right in the eye 
and said, “I mean it.” So we gave it a try. 
The things you do for a friend. 

Some people don’t believe in hell, but 
she never bought that theory. She cer- 
tainly believed in Satan and his powers. 
She believed loneliness was hard on your 
soul and that it got Satan’s attention. 
“Lots of people make bad choices when 
they’re lonely,” she’d say. She took it 
upon herself to remedy that. “Let’s pick 
up so-and-so today and take her shop- 
ping.” “Let’s ask so-and-so to join us for 
a walk.” My life became filled with a lot 
of so-and-sos. 

Then, the sock fell out of the trumpet. 
God welcomed her home. She didn’t go 
nicely. She caught cancer first. It wasn’t 
all bad though. She lost nearly half her 
body weight; and, no matter how we 
looked at it, that was something she 
called a blessing. We never pictured the 
day when we would be forcing her to 
drink milk shakes. “In your dreams,” she 
would say as she went bottoms up. 

She never complained. Not the first 
year. Nor the second year — the year she 
lost her hair. Not the third year — when I 
still had hope. Not the fourth year — 
when her husband had a heart attack and 
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then bypass surgery while she underwent 
chemo. She gave Job a run for his money 
all right. 

I'd ask her if she was angry with God. 
“No,” she’d reply. “He’s been with me 
all through this journey.” She had little 
slogans pasted around the house. The 
one on her stove read: “God is bigger 
than any problem I’ve got.” Reminders 
of God’s promises were everywhere. 
Some days, I felt she was getting the 
short end of the stick. And she 
knew it. She’d say, “God knows 
the Big Picture.” 

She gave thanks to God for 
everything she could lay her eyes on. I 
bought her a stained glass ornament 


of an angel blowing a trumpet. Suppos- 
edly funny, instead I found myself 
crying. She told me it was OK to cry 
— even Jesus wept when his friend 
Lazarus died. 

“Want me to scare you to death?” I 
asked half-jokingly. Then I shared a 
dream my husband had in which two 
smiling angels with tremendous wing- 
spans walked beside her. She took my 
hand and said, “Do you know how much 
comfort that gives me?” 

“Yeah, sure,” I replied, but it didn’t 
make me happy. 

I teased her about belonging to a 
chain gang. I’d bring her names of hurt- 
ing people — inside and out. In the mid- 
dle of her treatments or resting, she’d 
pray for the people on that list. She asked 
the friends who joined her in a prayer 
chain to do the same. I put her name on 
that list more than once. 

“Are you testing God?” she’d ask. 

“No, just making sure he notices you.” 

“I’m happy with whatever happens,” 


she’d say. Then 

Ied..cet’ to, hear 

more about the Big 
Picture. God and Steven 
Spielberg know things we don’t. 

I asked her if she was afraid of dying. 
Not only did she not fear, she looked for- 
ward to heaven. I couldn’t understand 
that when she had such a lot going for her 
here. She had a husband who adored her 
and children on the right track. Friends. 

One night, she said she felt as if she 
had gone for a walk and some people met 
her. She couldn’t see their faces but she 
knew their voices. There were no bright 
lights, but she felt totally safe and happy. 
She walked on the road for a while but, 
then, they told her she had to go back. 
She looked at me and said: “Half of me 
wanted to go and half of me wanted to 
stay.” I started to feel as if I had to elbow 
angels off the bed so I could get close 
enough to hear that trumpet. 

“Tf it’s possible for me to bring a mes- 
sage to someone in heaven for you, what 
would you like me to say and to whom?” 
Secrets. Tears. Shared laughter. 

On Tuesday, June 4, 1996, God wel- 
comed Isabel home. She was good and 
ready. At her funeral, the minister of- 
fered comfort saying: “Something isn’t 
lost as long as you know where it is.” 

She used to speak about heaven and 
its mansions. I’m certain about one thing 
— she’s got a room with a view. I told 
her so, just before I whispered to her that 
she really looked great in her coffin. 19 


Mary Lee Moynan is a member of Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ont. 
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Order in th 


IN THE BEGINNING WAS GENERAL ASSEMBLY. AND G-A SAID: 


THAT OLD STORY is repeat- Let there be presbyteries. And it coupling. From the first pair 


ing itself. (It’s not the whole (Adam-Eve) in the Paradise of 
story of how Presbyterian polity WeaS done. And presbyteries WwWeYIe€ _ Genesis to the final pair (Christ- 
began, but it’s the relevant part ‘ ee Church) in the Paradise of Rev- 
for this column.) Recent years granted the rights and privileges elation, God is imaged in the 
have witnessed a decline in our i ; ) male-female duality, raising it to 
Reformed orderliness, setting the Of bishops, to ordain and induct the very mirror of divine-human 
stage for the challenge from the Ra love and covenant. The biblical 
Presbytery of Montreal to the last ministers of Word and “romantic comedy” (Northrop 


Assembly. Our knotty problem has And all Frye) forms its revelation through 
three interwoven strands: the nature Sacraments. And all was this structure of marriage between 


of the Order of Ministry, authority, : the two sexes (not a sacrament but 
and homosexuality. done decently and in order. sacramental). 

The trouble with “issues” is to Consider our marriage service: 
kn hether they’ re decided and de- ‘ “God gave us marriage / for the well- 
ee bea ie ae ae meee ae As time passed, and being of human shee / for the order- 
fined but of major importance to the ing of family life / and for the birth and 
church. The nature and implications of prelacy threatened, =Sinits nurture of children.” And Living Faith 


homosexuality are far from settled — presbyters came to think 8.2.3: “Christian marriage is a union in 


Kinsey and Freud are now debunked and Christ whereby a man and a woman be- 


the literature remains controversial and theirs was a divine come one in the sight of God.... Sexual 
inconclusive as to the essential nature of union in marriage is intended to provide 
this “orientation.” Except, of course, for right, forbidding other mutual joy and comfort as well as the 
the media-entertainment industry which means of creating new life.” Procreation 
hypes whatever is novel and different. presbyteries, even is the productive purpose of our dual 
They love New Age spirituality centred in sexuality. 
self-expression and self-esteem — “Are you the Venerable G-A Think ahead: what comes next? Forget 
comfortable with this?” For them, the issue Sodom — the new question will be, What’s 
is reduced to individual human rights, “‘polit- Itself, to interfere going on in the manse? Same-sex partners 
ical correctness.” : A would rightly demand we bless their 
Not for the Church. Our test must be theo- with their “monogamous marriages,” rewriting our ser- 
logical correctness: how does this sit with our vice, along with Living Faith and the bap- 


doctrines of creation and covenant? The first pr actices. And tismal rite for their children (gays could adopt 
question is not whether the practice of this ori- di d and some lesbians recommend impregnation, 
entation is sinful, but whether it is natural; that SO CIS-Ordcer, thanks to sperm banks). 


is, conforming to the divine intention for hi 
creation. What seems to be demanded of us is a even SCnismM, 


How do we reform a Reformed church? The 
Assembly debate precipitated by the Presbytery 


theory of human sexuality at odds with our threatened of Montreal was not about the apparent issue of 
biblical-historical foundation, resulting not in accepting homosexuals as persons (despite the at- 
Dib cen cs cchaté etn wit cere an cturch’s way of reaching Gonsen Oana 
tural question is solved by interpreting certain ecclesia sential order. The presbytery wished to present a 
proof-texts — what really happened at Sodom? and *** fait accompli, forcing reaction and apologetics, thus 
so on. But what counts is the whole sweep of the invoking the tired and misleading “‘conservative/lib- 
biblical Story, having to do with covenant and eral” labels. It reached a unilateral decision on a 
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Chu [ ch by Joseph C. McLelland 


| 


- moot but crucial point in church order: 

not who is to be Christian but who is to 

_ be ordained. Yes, it’s discrimination — 

not about an individual’s faith and mem- 
bership, but about an institution’s right 
to decide who qualifies for its special 
leadership. 

The 16th-century Reformers sought 
to renew the church according to biblical 
and Early Church models. Their three 
fundamentals for renewal were: true 
preaching of the Word of God, right ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, and ec- 
clesiastical discipline. The third “mark” 
was decisive, for only with discipline 
(the Order of Ministry and hierarchy of 
courts) can our institutional structures 
guarantee the truth of proclamation and 
celebration. At ordination, these stan- 
dards are entrusted “in a special 
degree of responsibility to their 
care.” Who can ordain? Not a presbytery 
— only its ministers of Word and Sacra- 
ments, while its elders merely watch. 
And why clergy alone? Not because they 
belong to a presbytery but to a common 
Order of Ministry. Note that if ministers 
from other denominations are present, 
they may also join in “laying on hands.” 

After the Assembly decision, a shrill 
reaction was voiced in local media here: 


individuals swore to fight the verdict, . 


even to take a divisive course by pro- 
ceeding to ordain anyway. One said this 
presbytery is “light years” ahead of the 
rest of the church. (Ah, sweet irony! 
How seductive is separatist language and 
logic, the posture of an injured party with 
“rights” not appreciated in the ROC — 
Rest Of the Church.) 

A better way — more decisive, if 
slower — would have been to use the 
procedures available within Presbyterian 
order: to elicit debate across the whole 
church before rushing to judgement and 
action. Since we deny Historic Episcop- 
acy (Cyprian’s ecclesia in episcopo), the 
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court of presbytery is a “corporate 
bishop” only in a conjoint or shared sub- 
ministry. What is decisive is government 
through a “hierarchy of courts,” the high- 
est — from which there is no appeal — 
being General Assembly. Just as Assem- 
blies dictate the curriculum and tests 
through which students become ordain- 
able, so their declarations on doctrine 
and ethics guide us 
all in interpret- 


ing Scripture The 
and tradi- Presbytery of 
tion. Montreal’s 


challenge to the 
recent Assembly 
contains three interwoven 
strands: the nature of ministry, 
authority, and 
homosexuality 


Two ways 
of reform or renewal are 
in conflict. Renewal is different from 
the merely new in that it re-calls us to 
our roots, the fundamentals of our insti- 
tutional and spiritual life together. Espe- 
cially does it recall us to Scripture. 
And here’s the rub: we seem caught in a 
vicious circle, with the authority of 
Scripture in doubt through modern 
philosophies of how texts come to be 
written and read. You don’t need to un- 
derstand what “post-modern hermeneu- 
tics” means to know we’re in danger of 
throwing out baby with bathwater. Every 
society lives out of an agreed discourse 
on the texts that provide its vitality. Note 
that the “pluralism” of our age does not 
imply “relativism,” as if all values are 
questionable and all authority suspect. 
Indeed, living in a pluralistic society de- 
mands that we articulate our distinctive 
beliefs and practices more strongly than 
ever; otherwise, we yield them to alien 
tenets and behaviour patterns. 


One can be both critical of and com- 
mitted to the Bible. We appear to be on 
the slippery slope of degrading our bibli- 
cal foundation together with our Order of 
Ministry, which, in our church, stand or 
fall together. Ministers are (intended to 
be) the Presbyterian élite: they’re “or- 
dered” to promote and exemplify this 
covenantal arrangement, in private life as 

much as when they expound Scrip- 

ture. Unfortunately, ministry has be- 
come less a vocation centred on the 

Word of God, its interpretation and 

proclamation, and more a profession 
claiming rights and offering skills 
instead of priestly “cure of souls,” 
or (this is the point) a role model 
responsible for the congregation’s 
life-style. Little wonder that or- 
dination to the Ministry of Word 
and Sacraments is no longer a 
high calling and reserved voca- 
tion, with stringent demands as to 
both academic preparation and 
conformity to our doctrine and 
values. 

Resistance to all change is reac- 
tionary, but resistance to certain changes 
based on alien authority is logical — and 
necessary if “Christian” is to mean any- 
thing; that is, allegiance to a divine order 
in creation and covenant. What if the old 
prophet Amos were correct, that every 
generation suffers from a famine for the 
authoritative Word? Then what does “‘re- 
newal” mean? It always takes nerve to 
stand up and be called “Christian”; it’s 
costly and selective. Obedience to an au- 
thoritative Word always threatens cultur- 
al values, confused as they are. But 
“human confusion is occasion for divine 
providence” — as we used to say. 4 


Joseph C. McLelland is professor emeritus 
of McGill University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, and a contributing editor 
of this magazine. 
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Corrective Perspective 


by Rosemary Doran 


grew up in a city surrounded by hills 

and mountains. We used them for 

weather forecasting. If we could see 

the hills, it was going to rain soon. 
If we couldn’t see them, it was raining 
already. 

I never knew how much a part of me 
those hills and mountains were until I 
came to live in one of the flatter parts of 
Canada, in southwestern Ontario. For a 
long time, I couldn’t figure out what was 
missing. Then I realized I was looking 
for the mountain that wasn’t there. I 
needed it to complete my well-being. In 
time, of course, I adjusted and came to 
appreciate my surroundings. But I still 
respond to mountains. 

Maybe that’s why one of my favourite 
psalms is 121, where the writer looks to 
the hills and finds God. And it’s probably 
also why I love early European church ar- 
chitecture with its magnificent spires and 
arches that soar toward the sky and pull 
me with them, ever closer to God. 

Earlier this year, I had the good for- 
tune to spend a day in Banff. The weather 
was marvellous — one of those Chinook 
days to warm both body and soul. Banff 
was waiting to be enjoyed. And there 
were mountains everywhere. What more 
could I ask? Mountains, tipped with 
snow, amarch with trees, flirting with 
mist, pulling my eyes upward. There 
was no getting away 


from mountains — mountains to the 
right, mountains to the left, mountains 
before and behind. Maybe not the place 
to go if you suffer from claustrophobia, 
but great for people like 
me who miss the hills of 
home. 

Something happened 
to me on that trip. I found 
the mountains affecting 
my mood and my out- 
look. They acted as a sort 
of corrective perspective. 
Up there, the mountains 
seemed vast and I felt in- 
significant. Up there, the 
universe seemed to be 
unfolding as it should; 
human to-ing and fro-ing 
seemed of little conse- 
quence. Up there, for a brief moment, I 
better understood my place in the great 
scheme of things. Up there, God seemed 
close and I felt at peace. 

Mountains can do that — change our 
perspective. A different perspective might 
do us all good in days so filled with angst 
and crisis and uncertainty. In the world, 
we are beset by wars and rumours of 
wars. In the country, we are threatened by 

possible dissolution 
as a nation. 


Up in the mountains, 
the universe seems 
tobe unfolding 
as it should: 

human to-ing 

and fro-ing seems 
-oftitile consequence 


In some provinces, we face a shattered 
society. In the church, we don’t seem to 
know where we’re going; or, if we do, 
how to get there. 

Those mountains in 
Banff made me think that 
if we could see things in 
perspective — God’s per- 
spective — we might make 
more headway. When the 
psalmist had problems, he 
looked to the hills (to God) 
for his answer. Do we — 
as the global village, or as 
a nation, or as a province, 
or as the church — look to 
God? Maybe we’re not 
asking the right question. 
Maybe we should be ask- 
ing what God wants us to 
be instead of telling God what we have 
decided to become. Maybe we need a cor- 
rective perspective. 

If you can’t get to Banff, try closer to 
home. And if mountains don’t do it for 
you, find something that does — a lake, 
a river, a tree, a skyline, a star. The key is 
to find God. All else falls into place 
when we have the correct perspective. IY 


Rosemary Doran is minister of Riverside 
Church, Windsor, Ont. 
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IN a small Town 


a by Dennis Fisher 


Chrissie Wysotski 


Country 
funerals 
traditionally 
provide unique 
opportunities 


e went to a funeral 

to say goodbye to our old 

friend Clarence. My wife, 
Jeannie, had known him since she was 
“knee-high,” having grown up around 
Perdue, Saskatchewan. 

Someone told me Clarence called the 
shots for his funeral, but I don’t know for 
sure. He certainly was the type who could 
and would. He had lived a full 80 years, had 


broken virgin soil when he was 14, and was for what 
part of a generation that helped make the area, the province and this country. 
He was a pioneer who worked hard, helped others and made a positive contribu- 
tion. He also made friends, and that is why the building was full for the farewell. moderns CO ! 
The building was not a church but a town hall, a community centre. We sat near “ H ' 
the door and watched the people file in. th © Q nevi NQ 


They were mainly old, many were widows and widowers — a lot of grey and thin- u 
ning hair. Their faces showed the lines of time, a line for every crop failure as they DrOCess 
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ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE 
MINISTER 


Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto 


Large, urban, evangelical congregation 
requires an assistant/associate minister 
to share in preaching and worship, evan- 
gelism and discipleship, pastoral care and 


counselling, and program development 
and administration. Send applications 
with resumé to: 
Dr. John Vissers, Senior Minister 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
630 Spadina Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4 


DOMINION REGALIA LTD. 


¢ Pulpit Antependia 

¢ Communion Table Runners 

¢ Superfrontals 

¢ Fine Linens 

e Altar Ware 

e Plaques 

¢ Choir Gowns 

CATALOGUES AVAILABLE 

7 1550 O’Connor Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M4B 2V3 

(416) 752-2382 Fax (416) 752-4615 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
154 Floyd Ave., Toronto M4K 2B7 


requires an 


Organist/Choir Director 
Part-time. To start immediately. 


Tel. (416) 425-2214 


First Presbyterian Church 


l15th Birthday 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Sunday, November 3, 1996 
Birthday Celebration 
Theme Speaker: Dr. J. J. Harrold Morris 
Theme: 
Living the present; Mirroring the past; 
Connecting with the future community 


Sunday, November 10, 1996 
Rededication Service 
Historic event, preservation complete of 
First World War military colours 
138 Battalion 


Thus says the Lord: 

“Stand by the roads, and look, 
and ask for ancient paths, 
where the good way is; and walk in it, 
and find rest for your souls.” 
(Jeremiah 6:16) 


EVERYONE WELCOME! 


made this country grow. Farm work is 
never easy. These people all worked hard 
— we could see it. 

The men had taken their old check- 
ered suits out of the closet, and we could 
almost hear them. say, “Do you know, I 
haven’t had this suit on since Hilda’s 
wedding?” 

Symbolism is not part of a country fu- 
neral. Few wear the black of mourning; 
they wear their “Sunday best.” It’s their 
feelings that matter. Some come to say 
goodbye wearing T-shirts and blue jeans; 
others come in cowboy 
boots and bright shirts. 
That is how Clarence 
would remember them. 

I had the feeling the 
young minister officiat- 
ing did not really know 
him, but he gave the 
service the presence of 
God. He calmly intro- 
duced participants cele- 
brating Clarence’s life 
on earth. 


ome come to 
say goodbye 
wearing I-shirts 
and blue jeans; 
others come in 
cowboy boots 
and bright shirts. 


the tears. The emotions of love and 


friendship came through as he said good- 
bye to his friend. He did it well, and we 
shared his grief. 

The minister asked us to join in offer- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer and then asked a 
blessing for the food we were invited to 
share. I think the custom of lunches at 
funerals must have a rural origin. If 
friends came from far away, by horse 
and buggy or team and sleigh, they had 
to be fed before the journey home. 

These are nice gatherings — mixing 

with the next-of-kin, 


the bereaved and the 


friends. We always 
hear special stories 
about the deceased. 
Everyone thinks of that 
certain time that is best 
remembered or most 
enjoyed. We stand in 
line and talk to those 
around us. We catch up 
on local news and 
share our lives with 


The organ on the That is how others. 
stage was covered with Clarence would The women of the 
a plastic sheet and the community have been 
remember them 


piano was not used. 
This was Clarence’s 
funeral: his friend Bev would play accor- 
dion; Harvey, the guitar. They would 
“do” a song for him and for our collec- 
tive memories of him. 

A few bars of introduction, then a 
woman started to sing. How could some- 
one have such a beautiful voice and sing 
the words with pitch-pipe perfection? She 
didn’t sing “Amazing Grace” or “In the 
Garden’; she sang “Beyond the Sunset.” 

One of Clarence’s dear and devoted 
friends was asked to offer the eulogy. 
Why is the hardest task given to the clos- 
est? He stood at the podium and spoke 
clearly and distinctly from a sheaf of 
handwritten notes. He had probably writ- 
ten them the night before, notes he added 
to later but still forgot something he 
thought was special. He read and he 
spoke. He told of Clarence’s life and his 
special relationship with others. It was all 
about a good life on earth. 

Those were the earlier days. As he 
turned to new pages, his memories were 
more vivid. As he looked at the pages, 
the words and the voice were blurred by 


busy. Tables of food 
have been prepared. 
No sandwiches with the crusts removed 
here in the country. Most of these sand- 
wiches were made by women who, in 
tough times, did not have enough bread 
to feed the family. Today, there are also 
cheese slices and pickles. At the next 
table, plates are loaded with an endless 
variety of slices, dainties and cakes. 
Next, a cup of good, strong, black coffee, 
served in heavy white china cups which 
the sandwich makers will wash while we 
travel home. 

We visit some more. We meet more 
friends. We reminisce. We remember 
Clarence. I guess it is all part of what is 
called the “grieving process.” 

When we were driving home from 
Perdue, I looked over to my Jeannie and 
said: “Well, Clarence will be glad we 
attended his funeral.” It was a special 
funeral to us, a nice country funeral. LY 


The former president of CFQC-Radio, 
Dennis Fisher is retired and living in Saska- 
toon. This article first appeared in the May 
23, 1996, issue of Western People. 
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WAI? S SO SIPIECIAIL ABOUT 
‘Tv inl SIMIAMLIL = OWN CHURCHES 


by Ron Klassen and John Koessler 


The small church is at its best when it makes the most of those qualities 
ave you ever thought about why pictures of little 
country churches often grace Christmas cards, but 


that make the small church special — intimacy and involvement 
Il megachurch facilities never do? Or why is it such 


a high compliment for a visitor to a big suburban church to 
say, “This feels like a small church?” Yes, there is some- 
thing special about the small-town church. 


scaled-down version of a big church will become a pale 
imitation of a big church. 
The small church is at its best when it makes the most of 
those qualities that make the small church special — 
intimacy and involvement. 


Why, then, do so many small-town churches feel inferior The First | — Intimacy 
to larger churches in cities and suburbs? That’s easy to an- While the large church scrambles to find ways to en- 
swer. It’s because big churches can do so much more. f courage warmth and personal relationships, the small 
f_\ 
After all, what small church can put together a mass =. church, if it is healthy, has a family atmosphere nat- 
choir? How many small churches can hire a youth (Fa nN urally. Large churches work to create small-group 
pastor, a children’s director, a director of senior ministries; in the small church, many small-group 


adult ministries or a full-time minister of music? 

As pastors of small-town churches, we have, at 
times, tried to imitate larger suburban churches. The 
result? Our churches didn’t feel like big churches and, 
in the process of imitating someone else, we lost some 
of what makes the small-town church so special. We 
discovered there are some things big churches can 
do best and some things small churches can do 
best. For any church to be all it can be, it has 
to make the most of its strengths. 


Big Tractor, Little Tractor 
Most farmers have at least two 
tractors, one large and one 
small. The big tractor is better 
for some jobs, the little tractor 
for others. Trying to mow a 
ditch with a big tractor is an exercise 
in frustration, but a small tractor does 
the job handily. Plowing a large field 
with a small tractor would take for- 
ever, but a large tractor can make 
short work of it. The smart farmer uses 
each tractor for the jobs it does best. 
Just as it is foolish to use a small 
tractor to do a big tractor’s job, it is 
counterproductive to imitate large- 
church programs in small churches. The 
small church that tries to become a 
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dynamics occur spontaneously. In the large 
church, many faces are unfamiliar; in the small 
church, everyone knows everyone else. In the large 
church, an usher passes a note to the pastor who an- 
nounces, “A brown Ford, licence TMI527, has its 
lights on.” The pastor of a small church looks out the 
window and says, “Jim, you left your lights on.” 
Anyone who has belonged to a healthy small 
church has many memories of warmth and 
intimacy. One of our favourites is of the holi- 
day we [Klassen and his wife, Roxy] 
awoke to find ourselves snowed in with 
no electricity or phones. Church 
friends had invited us to spend the 
day at their home, but with the 
road buried under knee-deep 
snow, we resigned ourselves to 
spending a lonely day at home. 
We were feeling depressed and 
disappointed when, about noon, we 
heard a knock at our back door. There 
stood the 21-year-old son of our friends. 
a He and his dad had spent the past four 
hours on two tractors, clearing the way 
from their ranch to the main road so they 
could get to our house. This warm friend- 
liness is a big part of what large churches 
are hoping to recreate when they try to 
cultivate a small-church atmosphere. 
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The Second | — Involvement 

As an organization gets larger, the 
level of participation usually goes down. 
Eighty per cent or more of the members 
of a small church often have designated 
ministry responsibilities, while most 
larger churches feel fortunate if 30 to 40 
per cent of their members accept specific 
assignments. 

Before Scott and Lyn began worship- 
ping at Valley Chapel where I [Koessler] 
was pastoring, they attended a larger con- 
gregation of about 300. Though they had 
grown up in that church, neither had been 
involved in its ministries. When I asked 
why, they said they hadn’t felt needed. 

They both quickly got involved in Val- 
ley Chapel. Lyn worked with several chil- 
dren’s ministries and later volunteered to 
type the church bulletin. Scott became a 
leader in our mid-week children’s pro- 
gram and used his mechanical skills to 
keep the church’s lawn-mower in shape. 

To some extent, intimacy and in- 
volvement happen spontaneously in the 
small church, but a church can also in- 
tentionally build on these qualities. 


Using Your Two I’s 

We have often heard pastors of small 
churches complain about what their 
churches cannot do in their worship ser- 
vices because of their size. But the small 
church makes a mistake if it tries to copy 
a large-church worship style. Rather, the 
small church needs to shape its worship 
to capitalize on what the small church 
does best. 

In no other area is the small church 
tempted to feel inferior to the large church 
than in the area of music. We look at the 
megachurches’ big choirs, keyboard 
artists and great talent, and think, “If only 
we had a little of that in our church.” 

True worship, though, is not a per- 
formance. A friend of ours who has 
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served as the minister of 
music in several large 
churches points out that 
some large churches fall 
into a trap of approach- 
ing their music with a 
performance mentality 
that hinders worship. 
Good worship is not a 
fancy sound system or 
talented soloists or pro- 
fessional instrumentalists. The best wor- 
ship takes place simply when all the 
people participate in ascribing worth to 
God. How can a small church encourage 
everyone to participate in worship? 
¢ Special vocal music. The big church 
only lets people on the platform if they 
can sing well. The small church that fol- 
lows this policy will seldom have special 
music. Plus, this flies in the face of max- 
imizing involvement. Warren Wiersbe 
describes the attitude called for in the 
small church: 
“If the players and singers are doing 
their best, and seeking to do better, 
then God accepts their ‘sacrifices of 
praise’ and so should we.... Whenever 
I am listening to a below-average pre- 
sentation, I imagine my Lord receiving 
it and presenting it to the Father; and 
that changes my attitude completely.” 
¢ Special music by children. The small 
church should invite children to play in- 
struments or sing, even though their 
music is less than perfect. Everyone for- 
gives children when they make mistakes. 
Plus, parents will think, “If our family 
were in a large church, they would not let 
my daughter play a piano solo.” 
¢ Special music by families. Family 
music presentations, though full of im- 
perfections, connect powerfully with the 
audience. To the small church’s credit, 
the congregation is more interested in 
giving people opportunities to participate 
than it is in judging those who participate. 
* Congregational singing. The small 
church cannot have a mass choir, but 
neither can the large church sing around 
the piano. The informality of the small 
church can make congregational singing 
something truly special. Instead of al- 
ways announcing a hymn then asking 
everyone to stand to sing it, sing several 
songs or choruses in a row. Choose the 
most singable songs, whatever your con- 


gregation sings best. Slides or an over- 
head projector encourage people to look 
up to sing rather than burying their heads 
in hymn-books. 

¢ Leading worship. Consider forming 
a worship team to share in leading wor- 
ship. Encourage broad participation in all 
parts of the worship service such as 
Scripture reading, praying and taking the 
offering. Young people especially should 
be encouraged to take part. This is excel- 
lent training for future ministry. 

¢ Sharing time. Small churches can 
easily include testimonies and sharing 
times in their services. In our impersonal 
world, people feel a deep need to have a 
place to share their experiences, yet such 
sharing is almost impossible in a large- 
church worship service. In the small 
church, personal sharing in the service 
can lead to powerful ministry. 

What’s special about the small-town 
church is its two I’s — intimacy and in- 
volvement. In a world where most 
people feel like faces in the crowd, many 
are longing for intimacy more than pol- 
ished performance, for involvement 
more than spectator status, for small 
rather than big. By focusing on what it 
does best, the small church can be there 
for people who are hungering for a per- 
sonal touch in an impersonal age. La 


Adapted with permission from No Little 
Places: The Untapped Potential of the Small- 
Town Church by Ron Klassen and John 
Koessler (Baker, 1996, $16.30). 
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From A Bountiful Harvest 


When you reap the harvest of your land, you shall not reap to the 
very edges of your field, or gather the gleanings of your harvest; you 
shall leave them for the poor and the alien: I am the Lord your God. 

Leviticus 23:22. 


source: Canadian Foodgrains Bank 


Each October we gather together, as families, communities and Christians, to 
give thanks for the bountiful harvest that God has provided. As we enjoy the 
harvest, however, we are also aware that many people are hungry. 


Christians have a long tradition of feeding the hungry. God’s covenant with 
the people of Israel included care for the poor, the widows, the orphans. Christ’s 
life and ministry included care for the poor and the hungry - gentile and Jew. He 
says we are to do the same - but how shall we feed the hungry? 


The usual response to hunger is to give food. But, we also need to ask, “Why 
are people hungry?” Sadly, distributing free food may discourage local agriculture 
and even prolong conflicts that interfere with food production. 


Responding to hunger first requires recognizing that hungry people are not 
objects of our charity, but part of God’s human family who would rather grow and 
buy their own food. Usually they have the knowledge and means to provide for 
themselves and their families, but external circumstances prevent them from doing 
so. When we recognize the people who are hungry, then we can begin to work 
with them to see what needs to be done. It is sad but true: hunger is usually 
caused by human activity. It is not a natural phenomenon. —(con’t p.2....) 


Food facts 


And since the famine had spread over 
all the land, Joseph opened all the 
storehouses and sold to the Egyptians, 
for the famine was severe in the land of 
Egypt. Moreover, all the world came to 
Joseph in Egypt to buy grain, because 
the famine became severe throughout 


the world. Genesis 41: 56-57. 


World Population today: 
5.8 billion 


World food reserves today: 
two months 


World population in 2030: 9 billion 


Increase needed in world food 
production required by 2030: 75 
Required daily adult calorie intake: 
2,350 - 2,600 


Number of children under five 
world wide who are 
undernourished: 190 million 


Total number of people in the world 
who are undernourished: 
841 million (1 in 5) 


Despite a world wide decline in 
hunger between 1970 and 1990, 
the number of undernourished 
people in Africa and Latin America 
actually increased. 


U.S. population overweight: 30% 


Annual amount spent in the U.S. 
for weight control: $33 billion 


(Data supplied by the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank) 


Sharing the Harvest: 
Presbyterian Growing Projects 


The harvest is plentiful, but the labourers are few, therefore ask the Lord of the harvest 
to send out labourers into his harvest Matthew 9:37b-38. 


In the fall of 1992, a farmer from a rural Presbyterian Congregation in 
Monkton Ontario had an idea. His church could rent a parcel of land to grow 
corn specifically dedicated to feeding the hungry of the world. The harvest 
would be administered, tilled, planted, maintained and harvested utilizing the 
resources and expertise within the rural congregation. Money to buy seed, 
fertilizer, and insurance and to rent the land, could come from urban partner 
congregations. The project would put faith into action, while building a 
stronger community within The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

The congregation accepted the challenge and the next year 12 urban 
churches contributed toward the harvest of 150 tonnes of corn from 50 acres, 
which the Canadian Foodgrains Bank distributed to hungry people in other 
countries. In 1994, 61 metric tonnes of soybeans were harvested and 24 more 
tonnes were purchased with additional funds. The congregation continues to 
grow food for the hungry, and the idea is spreading. 

More than 10 Presbyterian congregations across Ontario are bringing in 
harvests of corn, soybeans, wheat and barley, to feed the hungry. These laity 
driven projects, combined with congregational and individual contributions 
across Canada allow PWS&D to provide food relief through the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank to refugees from Somalia, Bosnia, and Rwanda and alleviate 
food shortages in Malawi, India and most recently North Korea. 


(con’t from pg. 1) 


The aid and relief program of the United Nations, called the World Food 
Program, said in its 1994 annual report that human caused disasters account 
for 80 per cent of the program’s emergency aid. Less than 10 per cent of the 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank food shipments went to recipients whose hunger 
was caused by drought or famine. Almost 25 per cent went to refugees, more 
than 15 per cent to alleviate hunger where civil or international strife 
interrupted food production and distribution, 45 per cent to people who lacked 
the money or resources to buy food, and 2 per cent to people hungry because of 
economic or structural adjustments. Even where a natural disaster has struck, 
itis the poor suffer most because they can not buy food. It is poverty that turns 
catastrophe into starvation. 


A people’s ability to feed themselves is essential for development, and any 
program to deal with hunger must address the greater problems of poverty. In 


November international political 
leaders and government officials 
will gather in Rome for the World 
Food Summit to discuss the goal of 
global food security as defined by 
the World Bank - to ensure 
people’s ongoing and secure access 
to enough food for an active and 
healthy life. Population growth, 
urbanization and the limits on 
increasing the amount of cultivated 
land mean that they will have to 
address the systemic causes of 
poverty. 


Systemic problems however 
take a long time to solve; in the 
mean time we need to feed the 
hungry. Feeding the hungry 
requires an integrated approach 
which provides food when 
catastrophes strike, while working 
with people in poverty on long- 
term programs to prevent the 
causes of such emergencies and 
allow them to cope when 
emergencies strike. 


Unfortunately hunger will 
continue in the world for a long 
time, and we need to search 
creatively for ways to fulfil our 
mandate to feed the hungry, so that 
from a bountiful harvest, all may 
be fed. 


The field of the poor may yield much food 
but it is swept away through injustice. 
Proverbs 13:23 
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Severe flooding damage destroyed roads, bridges and telecommunications in addition to crops. 


North Korea: Responding to need 


Through the Canadian Foodgrains Bank PWS&D recently responded to hunger by participating in rice shipments to North Korea. The following is based on a 
report from the monitoring tour carried out by the CFG B August 27-September 3, 1996. PWS&D Director Richard Fee was part of the delegation. 


In the last three years natural disasters have devastated North 
Korea’s harvests. Raging hailstorms, and torrential rains resulting in 
flooding, have wiped out thousands of hectares of arable land and 
destroyed roads, bridges, dams, railways, irrigation dikes, electricity 
and telecommunications. More than half a million people are now 
left homeless, most of them peasants who grew and harvested the 8.3 
million tonnes-a-year of maize and rice needed to feed the country. 
There has not been enough fuel for the tractors, and fertilizer has 
been in short supply. Neither has there been fuel to run the factories 
to produce pesticides, and entire fields of maize have been seriously 
infected by pests. 
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With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the remarkable changes 
in China, North Korea has lost its strongest historic alliances, leaving 
them almost completely isolated in the world community. This, 
combined with economic stress arising from the petroleum boycott 
implemented by the U.S. over a dispute in nuclear power 
development, forced North Korea to turn to the outside world for help, 
for the first time since 1953. But the world did not listen. 


CFGB rice delivered to North Korea 


In September 1995 the United Nations confirmed a 1.9 million tonne shortfall for 1995-96 in North Korea, and called 
for 1.2 million tonnes of food aid to help relieve the situation. After poor response, the World Food Programme in May 
1996, and then the UN Department of Humanitarian Affairs in June 1996, issued a second appeal urging immediate, 
substantial assistance. Still the total international response was only half of what is needed. So it was that in the Spring of 
1996, PWS&D found itself, together with Mennonite, Lutheran, and United churches, responding through the Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank, to an appeal for food relief by the Korean Christian Federation. So far PWS&D has participated in two 
one thousand metric tonnes CFGB shipments of rice, and another is underway. But the need continues. 


North Korea’s food shortage is even worse 
than the one in Ethiopia in 1983-84, but what 
food there is has been distributed evenly so that 
there has not yet been widespread death. 
Children are being especially cared for, both by 
official priorities, and by parents giving up their 
own food. But the strain is evident everywhere. 
Weight loss in adults is observable, youth 8-18 
are not flourishing normally, and there is an 
increase in low-birth-weight children. 1997 is 
expected to be even more difficult and the effects 
of inadequate food even more dramatic without 
help. 


== 


In North Korea responding to hunger has required providing food aid on an emergency provision basis. The Canadian 
Foodgrains Bank suggests that food aid may be used to help to encourage improvements in the country which would lead to 
food security. But the North Korean Government is sensitive to outside interference. Koreans are proud of their long 
history of survival of centuries of designs to dominate them from China. Japan, and the Soviet Union. Despite the economy 
being in ruins, food reserves depleted and fuel in short supply in the face of a long cold winter, North Koreans are still 
committed to their state and ideology of self-reliance. Any change will come slowly, and must be broached carefully. In 
the meantime we must respond with love. 


Naming’azi Farm Training Centre: Toward 
Sustainable Agriculture 
In Malawi, Presbyterians are responding to hunger through a 


demonstration farm which teaches sustainable agriculture techniques to 
rural farmers. 


Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central Africa, 
Presbyterian is situated in the densely populated and 
more developed Southern region of Malawi. As the 
population of the region has grown, so has the demand 
for natural resources such as trees, water and soil. Ina 
country where soil is the only major natural resource and 
there are no financial resources to import food in case of 
a crop failure, sustainable agriculture becomes a 
necessity. 


The Malawian farmer faces some daunting 
statistics. In this country of 11 million, 90 per cent of 
the population is rural. The majority are small 
landholders who earn less than 241 Mkwachas per 
annum ($24 Cdn). 40 per cent of farms are less than 
half an acre, and as the population grows, these plots of 
land are becoming smaller. In addition to the shortage of 
land, the farmer faces low fertility, lack of rain, little 
training, erosion, pests and diseases, and the high costs 
of inputs. As the difficulties of feeding a family 
increase, farmers are less willing to try out new ideas to 
improve crops or livestock, for the fear of failure. 


Blantyre Synod has responded by establishing a 
demonstration farm which includes a model farm similar 
in size to what a farmer would have. At the farm maize, 
groundnuts, sunflowers, rice, soybeans, pigeon peas, 
bananas, mangoes, vegetables, trees, poultry, and fish 
are grown. Through this farm, new techniques can be 
tried and farmers can learn how to best make use of the 
land they have. The demonstration farm is part of the 
Naming’azi Farm Training Centre (NFTC) operated by 
the Projects Office of Blantyre Synod. The land was not 
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Farm staff at the demonstration farm constructing a water storage tank 


developed until the government was about to seize it in 
the eighties. Its main purpose is to teach sustainable 
agriculture to youth and farmers. 


Regular five day courses are offered to 20-30 
participants and at present no fee is charged. Through 
these courses farmers learn to use legumes and crop 
rotation to rebuild eroded soils and avoid the rising costs 
of fertilizers. Erosion is also slowed by building contour 
ridges using simple A-Frames constructed from local 
materials. Crop and livestock diversification minimizes 
the risk if one crop is destroyed by pests or disease. 


Once the farmers have completed the course, they return 

to their communities and become teachers themselves. 
Because most farmers in Malawi are women the NFTC 
particularly encourages their participation. 


Through the NFTC, Blantyre Synod is responding to 
the needs of rural Malawians, by working with farmers to 
find creative and innovative ways to use their natural 
resources and experiences to achieve sustainable 
agriculture. 


Resources: The Canadian Foodgrains Bank has a variety of resources on the issue of food security including posters, 
brochures, bulletin inserts, newsletters and three videos: Sharing the Harvest, Ontario Grain Drive, and Ethiopia - Road to 
Food Security. Contact the CFGB at 1-800-665-0377 (Ontario to Alberta) or (204) 944-1993. Or write at 400-290 Smith 
Street. P.O. Box 767. Winnepeg, Manitoba. R3C 2L4. Fax (204) 943-2597. 


PWSDevelopments is an educational resource that is produced and distributed in the Presbyterian Record twice a year by Presbyterian 
World Service & Development with financial support from the Canadian International Development Agency. To receive additional copies 
of this issue of PWSDevelopments, or to be placed on a standing order (a free subscription), please fill out this form and return it to: 


Resource Distribution Services - 1-800-619-7301 for ordering resources or (416) 441-1111 for more infomration 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario, Canada, M3C 1J7 


Name: City/Province: 

Church (if for congregation): Number of copies required: 

Address: Postal Code: Tel: 
Congregational code: 


If you do not already receive a regular subscription, would you like to be placed on a standing order for PWSDevelopments? 


Yes 0 No O 


( 7. ate not grow up in the 
church. By the time I came 
~ along (I was the youngest of five 


as children), my family’s commit- 


ment to organized religion had disap- 
peared. Sporadic visits to church and 
saying grace on special occasions were 
my only exposures to God, church or 
faith. But I was an avid reader. Through 
Lucy Maud Montgomery’s Anne books, 
the Spirit of God touched me. 

Anne finds God in the beauty and 
peace of creation. At Green Gables, Mar- 
illa tells Anne to kneel down to say her 
prayers. Anne obeys, but comments: “If I 
really wanted to pray, I’ll tell you what 
I'd do. I'd go out into a great big field all 
alone or into the deep, deep woods, and 
I'd look up into the sky — up-up-up into 
that lovely blue sky that looks as if there 
was no end to its blueness. And then I’d 
just feel a prayer.” 

Later in the story, Anne works all 
night nursing her best friend’s little sister 
who had come down with croup. Walk- 
ing home through the glittering frost on 
the winter field, Anne says: “Oh, 
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Matthew, isn’t it a wonderful morning. 
The world looks like something God has 
just imagined for His own pleasure, 
doesn’t it?” 

When Anne returns to 


like a prayer.” On another walk in that 
same park, Anne again says: “The woods 
were God’s first temples. One can’t help 
feeling reverent and adoring in such a 

place. I always feel so 


Green Gables after com- How the near Him when I walk 
pleting a teaching course among the pines.” 
at the academy, she finds a novels of When one of the char- 


rose in her bedroom from 
Marilla. Anne describes it 
as “‘a song and a hope and 
a prayer all in one.” 

In the second book, 
Anne of Avonlea, Anne 
looks out of the window 
after a day of excitement: 
“Marilla, look at that big 
star over Mr. Harrison’s 
maple grove, with all that holy hush of 
silvery sky about it. It gives me a feeling 
that is like a prayer.” 

In Anne of the Island, Anne and her 
friends take an afternoon away from 
their studies to go for a walk. Describing 
the pines of the park and the road that 
twisted and climbed around the harbour 
shore, Anne says: “The silence here is 


Lucy Maud 
Montgomery 
helped to 
introduce one 
young person 
to God 


acters tries to explain 
God to children, ques- 
tions about prayer are 
raised. In these discus- 
sions, Montgomery por- 
trays God as a loving, 
accepting Creator. She 
obviously believed that 
children must be assured 
of God’s care for them 
and of God’s willingness to hear their 
sincere prayers. 

Perhaps the clearest example is given 
in Rainbow Valley. Una, the minister’s 
daughter, tries to explain to Mary, who 
has found refuge at the manse from her 
abusive employer, how God hears and 
answers prayers. At bedtime, on Mary’s 
first night at the manse, Una suggests 
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they pray that Mary 
will not have to leave Glen 
St. Mary and return to her 
abusive home. Mary explains 
that she does say “the old 

rhyme” every night. “I never 
thought of asking for anything in particu- 
lar though. Nobody in this world ever 
bothered themselves about me so I didn’t 
suppose God would. He might take more 
trouble for you, seeing you’re a min- 
ister’s daughter.” Una explains that God 
is equally interested in Mary: “It doesn’t 
matter whose child you are.” 


q\ 


"oT he Moun 
July 3-7, 1997 
Ages 15-19 


Cost: $290.00 


tel: 519-885-6760 


Join Us At The Eastern Canada Presbyterian Youth 
Conference At The University of Waterloo 


fain ft Beyond! 


Request for Rise Up '97 Registration Information 


For more information and registrration forms contact 
Rise Up '97 C/O Sheri-Lynne Fielder 


69 Blythwood Rd. Waterloo, ON, N21 3Z9 


Mont- 
gomery’s 
books con- 
tain many 
examples 
of young 
children 
striving to understand basic is- 
sues of faith. Other characters 
wrestle with larger questions. In Anne of 
the Island, Ruby Gillis, one of Anne’s 
childhood friends, dies of consumption. 
Anne’s visits to Ruby before her death 
are difficult because she appears to deny 
the reality of her illness. For Anne, the 
pretence of normalcy and the falsely 
cheerful conversations about Ruby’s 
beaux and the future are too unreal to be 
comfortable. 

Anne spends a final evening alone 
with Ruby. Ruby finally lets her de- 
fences down and speaks of dying. She 
confesses her fears. “Oh, I’m not afraid 
but that Pll go to heaven, Anne. I’m a 
church member. But — it’ll be all so dif- 
ferent. I think — and think — and I get 
so frightened, and so homesick. Heaven 
must be very beautiful, of course, the 


3. Moving Date 


Bible says so — but, Anne, it won’t be 
what I’ve been used to.” 

Anne accepts her fears and reassures 
her. But as she walks home that night, 
she reflects on the situation: “The little 
things of life, sweet and excellent in their 
place, must not be the things lived for; 
the highest must be sought and followed; 
the life of heaven must be begun here 
on earth.” 

Understanding prayer, visions of 
heaven, the role of God in the meaning 
of life are all dealt with by Montgomery. 
The incidents are sometimes humorous, 
often poignant, and always thought- 
provoking. 

I am forever indebted to Lucy Maud 
Montgomery. Because she shared her 
faith through her novels, I grew into 
faith. Her ability to integrate a deep 
awareness of God in her writing taught 
me something of who God is. Ia 


Heather Jones is the minister of St. Paul’s, 
Winchester, and Knox, Mountain, Ont. The 
original form of this article was presented at 
the 1993 Canadian Society of Presbyterian 
History conference. 
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hat a difference a comma can 
make. The letterhead stated Cen- 
tre for the Blind Iganga. “That’s 
curious,” I mused. “What kind of crea- 
ture is an Iganga, and why would a blind 
one have its own centre?” But inserting 
the comma after “Blind” made all the 
difference. The Centre for the Blind is in 
the town of Iganga. 
For a couple of reasons, I shall never 
forget Iganga — a dusty, sleepy town in 
south Uganda, near the equator. We had 


cence, this officious woman, who iden- 
tified herself as some kind of local 
commissar, took off. We thought we 
were in the clear. 

In the clear until, continuing down the 
main street, we were stopped by a police 
officer wearing a military-type uniform 
and carrying some type of automatic 
gun. He stepped into the path of our car 


Bind qanga 


Tom Denton 


about $1 Canadian, we five were on 
our way. 

But Iganga became even more unfor- 
gettable when we got to our destination, 
the Centre for the Blind, in a rural setting 
not far away. We were looking for a 
young man, only 21, a refugee blinded 
by a land-mine while fighting with the 
guerrilla forces in Rwanda, the war that 


Ina poverty-stricken school for the blind. 
the author gains new appreciation 
for the meaning of beauty 


stopped to buy some soft drinks. It was 
the first and only time I have ever been 
arrested. For taking pictures. Of school 
children on their way home. It was actu- 
ally another member of our group who 
had the camera, but we were all tarred 
with the same brush. “It’s against the law 
in our town to take pictures without the 
permission of the town council,” said a 
stern, middle-aged woman in civilian 
dress who suddenly appeared. 

Uganda is a military dictatorship. But 
that doesn’t mean a kind of authoritarian 
structure running everything efficiently 
from the top down. It means that hun- 
dreds of petty officials scattered across 
the country have licence to run things 
autocratically in their own little fief- 
doms. So after we pleaded our inno- 
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Children at the Centre for the Blind Iganga. 


and ordered us into the adjacent police 
station. There, we were surrounded by 
about 20 men, similarly dressed, all with 
Uzis at the ready, and the woman com- 
missar looking on triumphantly. 

After we explained our tourist status 
(in the local language which one of our 
number spoke), the chief of police, no- 
ting the open pop bottles we were clutch- 
ing, said, “We like sodas, too.” This was 
our clue they would let us go for a little 
bribery. So for 1,000 Ugandan shillings, 


preceded the slaughter a few months 
later. We had some clothing to deliver, 
and a Braille watch purchased at the 
local CNIB shop back home in Canada. 

I wasn’t prepared for the extreme 
poverty of that school. Dilapidated build- 
ings about 75 years old, some clay and 
wattle construction. Thirty-five children 
lived there, clean but meagrely clothed, 
many orphaned or abandoned by their 
parents. David Mulopa, the person in 
charge, does his best to keep the place 
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Holy Land 
Orientation Tour 


for Clergy 


A limited number of seats are 
available on our low-cost 
Orientation Tour to Israel 
January 14-21, 1997. This 
tour will be of interest to clergy 
and their spouses who are 
thinking of leading a group to 
the Holy Land and would like 


to make a preliminary visit. 


For further information, contact: 


Rostad Tours 

#25, 11440 Braeside Drive S.W. 
Calgary, AB T2W 3N4 

Phone toll-free: 1-800-361-8687 
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running and the children fed. But I have 
never seen a more pathetic place or more 
pathetic children. 

Yet, it wasn’t a sad spot. There was a 
feeling of caring there and the children 
were happy. Standing under the big trees 
in the yard, I felt peace and tranquility 
about the place. Looking beyond the 
poverty, I could see the beauty. 

The school’s total annual operating 
budget is about $20,000 Canadian. 
Capital improvements are beyond 
consideration. Yet, they continue in 
desperation. 

I receive periodic letters entreating 
help. Our money goes a long way in 
Uganda. The annual food bill for chil- 
dren and staff is $3,500. The old build- 
ings could be renovated for $3,900. A 
new dormitory for the girls can be built 
for $5,650. All of their capital projects 
“wish list” (including a van) totals about 
$45,000. 

As we give thanks for so much that 
we have in Canada, as we write our 
cheques for the improvement of our 


name in retirement living 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


¢ Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

¢ All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 

* Complete Housekeeping 

¢ Furnishings 


System 
e Leisure Activities 
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¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan 
¢ Vacation Stays, and More oo —_— 
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<n integral part 
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“The photo of school children in Iganga that 
got us arrested.” 


church facilities, the Centre for the Blind 
Iganga helps to put things into perspec- 
tive, comma or not. 4 


Tom Denton is a member of First Church, 
Winnipeg. The article was inspired by watch- 
ing his own congregation struggle with what 
to do with an unexpected $120,000 bequest. 


Ahhh... Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


Central Lark Lodges 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 
303 Queens Drive, Weston 416-241-1113 
123 Spadina Road, Toronto 416-961-6446 
10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 416-425-3722 


OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 


416-248-0256 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 
519-948-5293 
519-759-5250 
519-576-1300 


905-522-2471 
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Lonnie Atkinson: 


Sharing a Clear Vision 


by Ivor Williams 


onnie Atkinson calls his a truly 
ts shared ministry. Shared between 

himself, as minister, and session 
members of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church in the pleasant southwestern 
Ontario town of Ingersoll. 

Every elder is sincere, devout, hard- 
working, devoted to God. “And they 
have taught me a lot about patience,” he 
says, since he moved to Ingersoll and his 
first Presbyterian ministerial appoint- 
ment Over six years ago. 

Ordination as an elder is not merely 
an honour, says Atkinson, but a “position 
of service.” He believes elders are re- 
claiming their traditional pastoral respon- 
sibility and that their preparation for 
ministry must continue throughout their 
service. Personal prayer and devotion are 
necessary. While special, individual 
skills are not essential for ordination as 
an elder, Atkinson be- 
lieves willingness to 
serve and appropriate 
use of personal talents 
will inevitably follow 
personal devotion. 
“Otherwise, lifetime el- 
dership can become a 
burden to a congrega- 
tion,” he states. 

The intense personal 
co-operation in congre- 
gational life which has 
developed between the 
St. Paul’s session and 
its minister is essential 
to both as Atkinson is functionally blind. 
“We regularly travel together and make 
home visits together. We may assist in 
funerals together or make hospital visits 
together,” he explains. “Sometimes we 
err if we think we have to project an im- 
age of perfection,” the 44-year-old cleric 
muses. Although he may casually visit 
with the congregation in the pews before 
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In St. Paul’s, 
Ingersoll, Ontario, 
a strong, co- 
operative ministry 
has developed 
between session 
and minister for 
more reasons 
than meet the eye 


the morning service, he 
may not know everyone 
there until they shake 
hands later. 

Ordained by the United 
Church 17 years ago, Lon- 
nie Atkinson says he never 
really found his true reli- 
gious home until he was 
accepted by the General 
Assembly as a Presbyter- 
ian minister and received 
the call to St. Paul’s which 
soon followed. “I grew up 
in a clan of ministers,” he ; 
recalls, “but I tried for a while to avoid 
the ministry. I was involved in religious 
life, but the active ministry is different. I 
kept hearing this voice and trying to find 
meaning in my life. The voice kept com- 
ing, and it eventually became clear.” 

He believed in and 
later responded to the 
“call.” He feels it must 
be continually renewed. 
“One must be called to 
come, called to stay, or 
even called to leave.” 

The Atkinsons had 
lived in seven provinces 
(he had been a federal 
government executive 
in Newfoundland) and 
served in large subur- 
ban United churches in 
the Maritimes and in 
Winnipeg. “I felt that 
the gifts I had and the needs and hopes of 
the Ingersoll congregation matched.” 

The traditional Presbyterian form of 
organization, and particularly the func- 
tional role of elders, fits any modern 
structural requirement in any church. 
“It is as good as any new model.” It was 
his study of the eldership for a doctoral 
thesis that convinced him he “wanted 


to be, and was, a Presbyterian.” 

The Ingersoll congregation was look- 
ing for a minister who, like Atkinson, 
wanted to serve in a small town and 
wanted to be active in its community life. 
He has been encouraged to participate in 
civic committees and to work with the 
local ministerial association and other 
community groups. 

“If any of us don’t have a lot of skills, 
we use what God has given us,” says At- 
kinson, chatting comfortably in his study 
in a recently completed $900,000 addition 
to the big downtown Ingersoll church, al- 
most at the end of the main street and 
close to the river and busy railway line. 
Development of his skills in memorizing 
allows him to plan the ultimate thrust of 
his sermons months in advance. He com- 
pletes the content early in the week of de- 
livery, making them relevant to his own 
experience and current events. He refines 
the outline in a quiet couple of hours be- 
fore the Sunday service, then relies only 
on a couple of pages of brief notes, hand- 
printed VERY LARGE. 

“I have tremendous enthusiasm for 
the ministry. I am convinced about the 
Gospels. I have a gift as a communicator 
and seem to be able to motivate people,” 
says Atkinson. 
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The Congregation of the 


SFr Lreity terion Church 


Zh an Ontario 


seeks 


FULL-TIME MINISTER 


We are looking for an enthusiastic individual to 
lead our congregation through personal and 
f 


Contact: WENDY PATERSON °¢ 3200 Woodland AP Windsor, ON N9E 1Z6 


EXPERIENCE THE WORLD! 


Enjoy the best value possible on one of 
our all-inclusive tours. Our Tour Hosts 
will ensure that you receive an exciting, 
fulfilling and care-free vacation. 


spat Cfo “CRUISES 
pote of! PANAMA CANAL 
Asc Various Dates 
SOUTHERN CARIBBEAN 
Various Dates 
NORWEGIAN Fyorps 
June 19 - July 1, 1997 
ORIENT 
Singapore e Indonesia 
Malaysia e Thailand 
February 23 - March 9, 1997 


HAWAII 


Maui ¢ Hawaii ¢ Oahu 
aes January 15 - 31, 1997 


BRITAIN 


England ¢ Ireland « Scotland ¢ Wales 
April 27 - May 16, 1997 


Hoty LAND 
1997 Winter & Spring Tours 


Featuring Israel or combine with 
Jordan, Egypt or Syria 


STEPS OF ST. PAUL 


Greece ° Turkey 
April 19 - May 3, 1997 


CHINA 


Including Yangtze River Cruise 
April 19 - May 3, 1997 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


Cook Islands ¢ Australia e New Zealand 
November 13 - December 7, 1996 
March 5 - 29, 1997 


KENYA SAFARI 


February 14 - 28, 1997 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway * Sweden e Denmark 
June 15 - 28, 1997 


Take advantage of our early 


booking discounts 


Call today for a free brochure! 


A WORLD of EXPERIENCE 


Toll free 1-800-361-TOUR (8687) 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 


270 Wyse Road 


P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


The Ingersoll church, particularly 
since the completion of an addition, is 
seen as a place to provide service to the 
community beyond the congregation. 
St. Paul’s welcomes, without charge, 
community groups dealing with sub- 
stance abuse, well-baby clinics, minor 
sports associations, assistance to the re- 
cently unemployed, and the Victorian 
Order of Nurses day-care centre. 

The session believes the church is an 
integral part of the community. And the 
town’s clergy share in high school chap- 
laincy, hospital and nursing home ser- 
vices and visitation. “The hope for large 
cities may lie in the concept of small 
towns,” says Atkinson. “There is a spirit 
of neighbourliness here, a real concern 
for our neighbours that must be redevel- 
oped in larger areas where it may have 
all but disappeared.” 

This year, St. Paul’s marks its 150th 
year with the return of several former 
ministers and former members. Each 
congregational group will take part in 
special rededication services. At Sunday 
worship services, groups of session 
members and others will outline future 
activities planned. 

There is a strongly based tradition of 
activity in the congregation, with almost 
all members participating individually or 
as part of a group in an annual family 
variety show. The musical portion of ser- 
vices and social activities is especially 
close to the minister. Atkinson loves 
music and has participated professionally 
in music ranging from the religious to 
Broadway show tunes to Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. His rich singing voice often leads 
in prayers or Scriptures. 

“The church can learn from business 
organization,” says Atkinson, who also 
holds a degree in behavioral science. 
“And Peter tells us how to organize a 
church. We learn leaders must be follow- 
ers first, following Jesus. We must have 
faith in the gospel and be willing to 
guide, to go ahead, and then to lead.” 

The St. Paul’s congregation, strength- 
ened by the addition of 200 new mem- 
bers in the past six years, is determined 
to do that. 


Ivor Williams is a member of Westmount 


Church, London, Ont., and a contributing 
editor to the Presbyterian Record. 
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“A Friend in Need”: 


National campaign launched to aid East Coast church 


or the first time ever, members of 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
are being asked to contribute directly to 
help a congregation in financial crisis. A 
campaign called “A Friend in Need” 
hopes to raise $500,000 toward the more 
than one-million-dollar debt facing St. 
Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 

The trouble started for St. Paul’s soon 
after it began construction on a new 
church building in 1993. The congrega- 
tion, which, during its long history of 
service, had once been the largest Pres- 
byterian church east of Montreal, had 
been reluctant to leave its old building. 
When the building was condemned, 
however, there was little choice. Con- 
structed in 1866, the church was located 
above an abandoned coal mine shaft, so 
close that running water in the mine 
could be heard from the church base- 
ment. St. Paul’s faced the same fate 
that had befallen other buildings in the 
community — the danger of sinking into 
the shaft. 

Planning for the new building took 10 
years. The congregation, seeking to give 
itself a strong financial footing, raised 
$700,000. Several hundred thousand dol- 
lars more was expected to be raised 
through the sale of the old property and 
furnishings. 

That was the mistake. In the end, the 
congregation received nothing from the 
disposal of its beloved building. Further- 
more, arson had damaged the structure. 
Eventually, the congregation had to pay 
to have it torn down. 

The 180-member congregation had 
envisioned a new building that would re- 
flect its rich tradition while attracting 
members of the community to worship 
there. Instead, St. Paul’s found itself with 
an empty shell. 

The Presbytery of Cape Breton and 
the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 
agreed to back a loan with the bank to 
prevent the builder being driven into 
bankruptcy by the church’s non-pay- 
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ment. The presbytery committed to pay- 
ments of $30,000 a year, and the synod 
to $20,000, raised by sharp increases in 
congregational per-member assessments. 

The synod set up a commission to ex- 
amine what had gone wrong. After a 
painstaking study, it concluded: “ ... The 
system failed. The normal checks and 
balances which usually serve our form of 
church government did not fall into 
place.” The commission also determined 
that “it would not do any good to try and 
unravel the events of the past four years 
in an attempt to assign responsibility.” 


The congregation of St. Paul’s Church, Glace Bay, N.S., is hoping it will soon be able to 


“open the doors and see all the people.” 


The commission also found the con- 
gregation of St. Paul’s was prepared to 
do its best to pay the debt, raising $5,000 
a month in 1995 in addition to its normal 
annual budget of $85,000. However, the 
commission could not ignore the fact 
that “severe economic hardship is facing 
most of Atlantic Canada [and] Glace Bay 
is in the heart of industrial Cape Breton 
where this impact is very evident.” 

The commission decided what is 
needed is a brief but intense financial 
campaign involving every congregation 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Assembly Council, which has oversight 
in such matters, approved the plan and 


asked the commission to inform this 
year’s General Assembly of the urgency 
of the situation. The Assembly, in turn, 
asked the Moderator, Tamiko Corbett, to 
send a letter supporting the campaign to 
every congregation. 

Congregations are being asked to des- 
ignate a Sunday in October or November 
in which to receive donations, or to en- 
courage contributions during those two 
months. December 31 has been set as the 
end of the campaign. It is hoped that by 
mid-January 1997, $500,000 will have 
been sent to Glace Bay. 


Is “A Friend in Need” setting a dan- 
gerous precedent — inviting other con- 
gregations to make plans, expecting 
others to bail them out? The answer, ac- 
cording to the campaign committee, is 
no. Rev. Sandy McDonald, a member of 
the committee, says that, in the first 
place, St. Paul’s did not expect anyone to 
bail it out. The congregation had every 
intention of paying its bills. Secondly, 
the 1996 General Assembly has arranged 
for building program guidelines so this 
type of situation will not happen again. 
“It’s the first campaign of its kind in our 
[PCC] history,” says McDonald. “It will 
also be our last.” 
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WMS alive and well and going forth 


pe it nears the midpoint in its five- 
year plan entitled “Threatened With 
Resurrection,” the Women’s Missionary 
Society finds itself with many of its 
goals accomplished and others in 
progress. The society is continuing to 
adapt to what it sees as a new model for 
God’s people as they approach the third 
millennium, with the emphasis on mis- 
sion, education and communication. 
Through its work, the WMS is proving 
that those who view the organization as 
an anachronism are, themselves, out-of- 
touch. 

Far from fading away, the WMS is, if 
anything, more visible. This year’s 
General Assembly agreed to encourage 
presbyteries to appoint two WMS repre- 
sentatives to attend meetings of the 
court, with the right to speak (although 
not to vote). Recently, the organization 
made its debut on the Internet via The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada Home 
Page. The society continues to make its 
presence felt in its work with children 
and youth. This year, the WMS allocated 
an additional $50,000 above its usual 
grant to Presbyterians Sharing... to help 
in the hiring of someone to work with 
children and youth. This year, as well, 
the organization has gained a prominent 
public relations spokesperson in the 
Moderator of General Assembly, Tamiko 
Corbett, recently retired executive secre- 
tary of the WMS. 

Past aspects of the society’s work 
such as Glad Tidings and the WMS 
Book Room also play a key role in its 
present work. The organization continues 
to support the Christian Literature Fund 
which provides grants for books, periodi- 
cals, educational materials and, some- 
times, bursaries in Canada and overseas. 

As the Women’s Missionary Society 
moves into the second half of its five- 
year plan, it does so under a new execu- 
tive secretary, Charlotte Brown, and a 
new program secretary, Margaret Greig. 
Charlotte Brown is a former executive 
secretary of the Atlantic Missionary 
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Society and Christian education director 
at Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Margaret Greig was, until recently, part 
of the regional 
field staff of 
the Synod of 
Southwestern 
Ontario. She 
replaces Bar- 
bara Woodruff, 
who retired in 
August after 16 
years as pro- 
gram secretary. 
(Source: Rose- 
mary Doran) 


Margaret Greig (left) and 
Charlotte Brown (top). 


Presbyterian Church of Ghana, Toronto, inaugurated 


n Sunday, July 7, in Victoria- 

Royce Church, Toronto, the Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ghana, Rt. Rev. Anthony A. Beeko, led 
a worship service inaugurating the 
Presbyterian Church of Ghana, Tor- 
onto. Several representatives of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada were 
present, including the Moderator of the 
122nd General Assembly, Tamiko Cor- 
bett. The vibrant four-hour service 
demonstrated the rich diversity of 
Ghana and the Christian influences that 
have contributed to its growth. 

The Ghanaian congregation also 
celebrated its second anniversary at the 
same event, gathering together to wor- 
ship in native dialects. The church has 
grown over the past two years and Rev. 
Stephen A. Alando, a native of Ghana 
and a 1996 graduate of Knox College, 
Toronto, has been appointed to provide 
pastoral oversight to the congregation. 

The inauguration service was pre- 
ceded by a week of special events, 


including a marriage enrichment sem- 
inar, a wedding, a Communion service, 
workshops on the holistic mission of 
the Church, and musical gatherings. _ 

The Presbyterian Church of Ghana 
has a triple heritage springing from the 
arrival of the Basel missiogaries in 
1828, who laid the foundation of Chris- 
tianity in Ghana. The denomination’s 
former name was the Presbyterian 
Church of the Gold Coast. A strict 
Presbyterian liturgy was not originally 
followed. Rather, it was Moravian, 
later coloured with influences from the 
Lutheran and Calvinist traditions. A- 
Scottish Presbyterian system became 
one of the strongest influences on the | 
church after the Basel missionaries : 
were deported during the First World: 
War and replaced with Scottish -mis-— 
sionaries. The church’s crest reflects : 
the three heritages: Basel, Scottish and 
Ghanaian. The motto is taken from 
John 17:11: “That all a? one.” 
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Other News 


_ Irish General Assembly 


ev. Harry Allen, minister of New 
Row congregation, Coleraine, 


- County Antrim, was installed as Modera- 


tor of the 1996 General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland during 
the Assembly’s opening ceremonies at 
Church House, Belfast, June 3. 

Underlining his moderatorial theme 
for the year, “Call to Faith and Action,” 
Allen called for a permanent end to sec- 
tarian violence in Ireland. “There can be 
no excuse or place in any society for the 
violence, murder and destruction that 
have and still do plague and mar this 
country,” he said. “There is a great re- 
sponsibility to live and work to overcome 
that evil for the good of all, regardless of 
creed or culture.” Allen’s predecessor, 
Rev. John Ross, was the first Moderator 
in 25 years not to officiate at a funeral 
caused by terrorism. 

In a 13-point statement, the denomina- 
tion’s Church and Government Commit- 
tee expressed its strong support for the 
all-party talks aimed at a solution to the 
violence. “It is time for all of us to look 
seriously into our hearts and do all we can 
to be generous and responsible in this mo- 
ment of opportunity,” the statement read. 


The issue of parades by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant factions was also 
debated. The Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion recognizing that “public parades, es- 
pecially on main roads, are part of the 
culture of both traditions in Northern Ire- 
land.” The resolution called upon those 
responsible for parades “to show sensi- 
tivity to the feelings of those who live on 
parade routes, and to do nothing to pro- 
voke their anger, or cause them to feel 
intimidated or threatened.” It also called 
upon residents who may oppose such 
parades “to exercise tolerance, recogniz- 
ing that if we are to build a new kind of 
society, then it must be a genuinely 
multicultural society where the traditions 
of both communities are not only recog- 
nized, but affirmed and even celebrated.” 

In other business, the denomination’s 
United Appeal Board pointed out that 
only one-third of families contributed to 
the appeal and, therefore, difficult de- 
cisions have been made which may have 
caused disappointment in some quarters. 

In its report, the General Board com- 
mented on the Toronto Blessing phe- 
nomenon. “We tried to maintain a gentle 
and charitable tone,” said Rev. Samuel 


Hutchinson, clerk of Assembly, “avoid- 
ing the language of denunciation, but not 
sitting on the fence either. We identified 
some excesses that concerned us ... 
though we respect the fact that on this 
issue there are varying shades of opinion 
within the church.” 

The Assembly appointed Rev. J. H. 
Robinson to the newly created post of 
Director of Ministerial Studies. The task 
of supervising students in their courses 
and in their personal and spiritual devel- 
opment was seen by the Board of Studies 
as a task requiring more attention than a 
non-monetary appointment could fulfil. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
has also launched itself onto the World 
Wide Web with a series of pages to give 
people insight into the denomination. 
“From time to time, the eyes of the world 
are on Northern Ireland. I hope our pages 
on the Internet will give a world-wide 
audience our perspective on the local sit- 
uation,” said Stephen Lynas, Presbyter- 
ian information officer. The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland web site can be found 
at http://www.presbyerianireland.org/. 
(Presbyterian Church in Ireland Update; 
Presbyterian Herald) 


Church council urges government to maintain “faint hope clause” 


he Church Council on Justice and 
Corrections, a coalition of 11 de- 
nominations including The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, has issued an appeal 
to Liberal members of Parliament urging 
them to reconsider the federal govern- 
ment’s stated plans to restrict judicial re- 
views of murder cases only to the most 
deserving and exceptional cases. The 
Council recognizes the public and media 
pressure facing the government on this 
and other justice issues, but questions 
“the human, social and financial costs” 
of proposed changes to the Criminal 
Code. Specifically, the council is con- 
cerned about proposed amendments to 
Section 745 of the Criminal Code, 
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known as the “faint hope clause,” which 
allows for prisoners serving a life sen- 
tence with a parole ineligibility period of 
greater than 15 years to apply to the 
court for a reduction in that period. The 
clause was designed as an incentive for 
prisoners’ rehabilitation, a control mech- 
anism for prison administration, and a 
method for considering the implications 
of long-term parole ineligibility in spe- 
cial cases such as the elderly. It is also 
intended to provide an economic benefit 
to society, allowing former prisoners to 
return to society and earn their living, 
support their families and pay taxes. 
Section 745 recently received much 
adverse publicity when it was revealed 


that notorious mass-murderer Clifford 
Olson, after serving 15 years of his sen- 
tence, would be eligible this year to ap- 
ply for a judicial review. Not surprising- 
ly, this possibility horrifies many Can- 
adians, as well as the relatives and friends 
of Olson’s 11 victims. The Church 
Council on Justice and Corrections re- 
cognizes this fact but suggests that mak- 
ing a law to fit one person’s circum- 
stances casts a “wide net” and amounts 
to “a blow to rehabilitation.” Murder vic- 
tims and their families can be better hon- 
oured by such means as memorial schol- 
arships, violence prevention campaigns 
and Child Find than by the harshness of 
jail sentences, the council maintains. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ACCOMMODATION: In exchange for 
assisting elderly woman living on a farm 
near Coldwater, Ontario. Prefer woman 
with a car. Also Yamaha HS4 organ for 
sale. (416) 587-5109. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, cut- 
ting joints, chimneys, etc. Cost-saving 
projects. Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: (416) 
604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian compan- 
ion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #302 
1502 2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta 
T1J 0G1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


PART-TIME DIRECTOR OF PRAISE: 
Must be competent in organ performance 
and able to provide leadership to a 40- 
member adult choir, as well as oversee- 
ing three youth choirs and a handbell 
choir. Three-manual Casavant organ with 
42 stops (1952). Salary commensurate 
with experience and abilities. Extra 
stipend for weddings and funerals. Send 
resumé before November 1, 1996, to: 
Search Committee, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, c/o Bonnie Dunn, 9 Victoria 
Street, Goderich, Ontario N7A 2R4. Or 
fax to: (519) 524-9639. 


REBUILT PIPE ORGANS: Installed in 
Canada. Moeller, 4-manual and pedal, 
67 stops - $245,000; Steinberg, 3-man- 
ual and pedal, 47 stops - $160,000; 
Moeller, 4-manual and pedal, 50 stops - 
$210,000; Casavant, 2-manual and 
pedal, 7 RKs unified - $59,000. All 
replies: Steinberg Organ Co., PO Box 
911, Ridgeway, Ontario LOS 1NO. 


ROGERS MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH requires an organist/choir 
director. Two-manual Franklin Legge 
pipe organ. Further information, including 
details of remuneration and job descrip- 
tion, can be obtained by forwarding a re- 
sumé to: Convener of Music Search 
Committee, 1038 Woodbine Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario M4C 4C4. In your letter, 
please include remuneration expected. 


ST. ANDREW’S STREETSVILLE 175TH 
ANNIVERSARY Homecoming Week- 
end, November 22-24. Former members 
and friends are invited to: a Friday Re- 
ception and Open House, Anniversary 
Dinner and Gala on Saturday, Sunday 
Worship. Billets provided. Write or call: 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 293 
Queen Street South, Streetsville, Ontario 
L5M 1L9. (905) 826-2061. 


News Scan 


Canadian churchgoers 

most generous 

Canadians who attend church weekly 
are three times more likely to donate to 
the poor overseas than are those who 
never attend, according to a recent sur- 
vey done by the Canadian Centre of 
Philanthropy. The centre found that 
while only one-third of Canadians attend 
church services either weekly or month- 
ly, they account for more than half (52 
per cent) of those who contribute to 
overseas relief. The survey also revealed 
that those who attend worship regularly 
are more likely to volunteer their ser- 
vices to community organizations. Half 
of regular church-attenders do volunteer 
work, compared to one-third of those 
who never attend worship. Seventy-sev- 
en per cent of those polled, however, 
think that “religion, as a whole, is losing 
its influence on Canadian life.” (EN) 


Carole Brown still going 

and going and going ... 
Carole Brown, a 25-year-old Presbyter- 
ian from Cambridge, Ontario, who is 
running across Canada to raise money 
for disadvantaged children, has passed 
the half-way point in her journey. 
Carole left Vancouver on May 15 and 
reached the 3,500 kilometre mark just 
east of Marathon in Northern Ontario 
on September 4. To that date, she had 
raised $77,100 for Children’s Homes 
International (CHI), an interdenomina- 
tional organization based in Elmira, 
Ontario, that aids children in Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, India and Sri Lanka. 

Carole says one of the recent high- 
lights for her was visiting the monu- 
ment to Terry Fox in Thunder Bay, 
Ontario. Last year, she completed a 
1,400 kilometre run from Thunder Bay 
to Elmira to raise money for CHI. 


Canadian farmers expected 
to continue food aid 

Despite a trend that points toward de- 
clining world food aid, the Canadian 


Foodgrains Bank is projecting a 25 per 
cent increase in the donations of grains 
and other agricultural commodities it 
collects from farmers and church 
groups across Canada. The food relief 
agency has set an aggressive grain do- 
nations target of 17.7 thousand metric 
tonnes for the fiscal year 1996/97, up 
3.5 thousand metric tonnes from the 
total collected a year ago. The largest 
portion of the projected total is expected 
to come from the Prairie provinces, 
while the balance will come from On-— 
tario. Donations to the Foodgrains Bank 
— which are tax deductible — typically 
come from farmers and church groups 
participating in community growing 
projects or local grain drives, but the 
bank also accepts cash donations. 


Gumshoes vow 

to follow 

the path of Jesus 

Anyone who has ever read a detective 
novel is aware of the murky world of 
the private investigator. Now, a Toron- 
to-based group wants to bring God's 
light to the profession. 

They’ ve formed the Association of 
Christian Private Investigators and 
Security Agents. Their aim: “To bring 
moral integrity to our assignments,” 
says founder Sunil Ram, a 29-year-old 
“executive protection specialist” who 
served as a bodyguard to Billy Graham 
during the evangelist’s Toronto crusade 
last summer. 

Ram became a Christian a couple of 
years ago. He says his spiritual conver- 
sion brought about a change in his 
working style which, he admits, had 
seen its shady moments. He discovered 
many other private investigators want- 
ed to cleanup the profession, so the as- 
sociation was born. To join, members. 
must acknowledge an eight-point state- 
ment of faith and “pledge to hold the 
highest biblical code of ethics” in busi- 
ness transactions. (The United Church 
Observer) 
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: YOU WERE ASKING? 
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Celebrating Our 
Protestant Heritage 


We have been observing World- 
wide Communion Sunday in our 
church on the last Sunday in 
October. Is this not Reformation 
Sunday? 


Indeed, it is. Worldwide Communion 
Sunday is usually observed among the 
so-called mainline denominations on the 
first Sunday in October. The idea for this 
observance originated within the ecu- 
menical movement as an attempt to re- 
mind us that we are members not only of 
a local congregation or of a national de- 
nomination, but we have brothers and 
sisters in Christ in our own community 
and throughout the world. It is a time to 
celebrate the “catholicity” (universality) 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. I always 
find it meaningful to reflect on the reality 
of our “blessed bond of union” in Jesus 
Christ with people who worship in dif- 
ferent ways, hold to some doctrines with 
which we may not agree, live and work 
in entirely different circumstances, yet 
with whom we are united in Christ in our 
common confession of him as Lord and 
Saviour. 

Reformation Sunday falls on the last 
Sunday of October and reminds us of our 
family heritage as members of the 
“reformed” church. It was on October 31, 
1517, that Martin Luther nailed his 
Ninety-Five Theses to the door of the 
church in Wittenberg, Germany, in which 


Tony Plomp 


he invited church authorities to an aca- 
demic debate about abuses current then in 
the church. This event provided the spark 
which kindled the explosion known as the 
Protestant Reformation. It was a signifi- 
cant event and, as church historian Willis- 
ton Walker has noted, “Martin Luther ... 
is one of the few men of whom it may be 
said that the history of the world was 
profoundly altered by his work.” 

Lutherans are, of course, more closely 
tied to Martin Luther than are Presbyter- 
ians who trace their roots to John Calvin 
of Geneva. But we might never have 
heard of Calvin were it not for Martin 
Luther’s monumental initiatives. 

I sense the observance of Reformation 
Sunday has weakened in recent years. 


But the day provides an opportunity for 


us to reflect on our heritage as Protestant 
Christians. It is a time to highlight the lib- 
erating doctrines of the Reformation, 
such as the authority of Scripture for faith 
and life, and God’s gracious offer of sal- 
vation which we may receive by faith. 
Although we should not shrink from no- 
ting our honest objections to certain doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Reformation Sunday should never be 
used for venting anti-Roman Catholic 
diatribes. Unhappily, sometimes it is. Ea 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 


The Presbyterian Record’s Every Home Plan can keep your 
congregation in touch with the church-at-large and save you 
money. For information, call (416) 441-1111, ext. 308. 
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Contemporary Stained Glass 
for 
Contemporary Presbyterian Churches 


DAVID WILDE GLASS STUDIO 


WOBATA 


1-800-655-8712 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 


of Stained Glass since 1856 


30 Chauncey Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 


San eS 8) B, 


Custom Stained ca Ee 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


EDWARDS 


GLASS COMPANY 


EAM beat ED 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 
releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


se luxe ‘noe 


ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 


EG 


Established 1920 


BULLAS since 1904 
GLASS LTD. 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


sh “Spite for Brochure” 


By! 


Nen Horizons 


TOWER 


AFFORDABLE 
INDEPENDENT LIVING 
WITH PROFESSIONAL CARE 


“WE OFFER A FULL 
RANGE OF PERSONALIZED 
SERVICES AND THE 
COMFORTS OF HOME” 


CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION 


(416) 536-4647 


1140 BLOOR ST. W. AT DUFFERIN SUBWAY 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 
a Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
MILLS (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


het Zz fr Gift Fora Lifetime... 


aijecte for Weddings, Birth Dates 


W Halo Anniversaries. 
(ish i | Solid oak, English joint stool with 
al AS handcarved names and dates. 


ail 


BIR 


Ce 


[Ss 


—— Phone or Fax: 
[Ra = “p00 642-7437 or 
1-800-644-7534 


Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


w Westminster Regalia Ltd. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


FOR THE JOURNEY 


On Bene Thankful 


by Gwyneth J. Whilsmith 


Read: I Thessalonians 5; 12-22 


«&" ome years ago, there was a lot 
“%. written on the subject of praise. 
= The premise was if we praised 
God for everything, good and bad, the 
benefits would be many. 
Paul, however, expressed it better 
when he wrote, “Give thanks in all cir- 
cumstances” (I Thessa- 


fore, I had visited a friend who, suffering 
from a stroke, had lost all use and feeling 
on one side. Another woman I know has 
been wheelchair bound for many years 
because both legs were amputated. 
How thankful people like these would 
be to have two strong feet that walked 
and ran and danced and, 


lonians 5:18). Paul’s yes, even felt this pain. 
Sounds simple enough Realizing how fortunate I 
until one realizes “‘all cir- admonition — was to have good feet 


cumstances” includes 
sorrow, pain and disap- 
pointment. How can we 


in all 


to “give thanks | 


that take me anywhere I 
want to go, I thanked 
God for them and for the 


one dies, a serious illness knowing it would be 
is detected, or at the be- seems much worse if I could 


trayal of a friend or part- 
ner? It seems ludicrous 
and unnatural even to try. 

Out of sorrow, suffer- 
ing and disappointment, I have experi- 
enced gifts and blessings never expected. 
When we thank God for being with us 
through excruciating experiences, we 
grow in faith and in other ways we didn’t 
believe possible: our viewpoints often al- 
ter for the better, we become more com- 
passionate and understanding of other 
people and, best of all, we experience the 
power of God in our lives as never before. 

Sometimes, it’s a matter of looking 
more deeply into the happenings of our 
lives to see what there is to be thankful 
for. We can usually find something. 

One morning, as I rushed into my 
bedroom to dress for an appointment, I 
stubbed my little toe, giving it such a 
whack on the door jamb that I collapsed 
in pain, writhing on the bed. For several 
minutes, the pain consumed me; but, bit 
by bit, it subdued until I sat up to see that 
my poor toe was already swelling and 
turning dark blue. As I bemoaned my 
fate, another thought stirred: what if I 
had no feeling in my foot? The week be- 


dies is ate : 
: unnatural — 


feel no pain at all. And, 
after limping around 
for two weeks, my toe 
healed as good as new. 

Paul was right when he urged us to be 
thankful. When we forget to be thankful, 
we get into serious trouble. Perhaps the 
suicidal person is the one who, in the 
depths of despair, can’t remember any- 
thing to be thankful for. Yet, all of us 
have blessings if we’ll only look for 
them. 

When we stop being thankful, we be- 
gin to feel sorry for ourselves. Self-pity 
and envy set in. We become worrisome 
and quarrelsome. We take note of all the 
bad qualities in other people while ignor- 
ing their good points. We become poor 
company. And because we have all man- 
ner of ailments to complain about, people 
turn from us. We are lonely and often 
become emotionally and physically ill. 

Paul knew there was power in being 
thankful — power to be happy, and spir- 
itually and physically healthy. EY 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a member of Knox 
Church, Bayfield, Ont., and author of A 
Basket of Stones. 
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Calling the Tune 


guess I’ve procrastinated long 
enough. It’s time to address that issue 
no one can avoid when discussing 


youth and the church — music. 


To be honest, I’m not sure what to 


say. Both sides of the music debate have 
_ been well hashed out. Young people like 


rock ’n roll; older people generally don’t. 
If we want to reach young people, we 
should play their music. The sanctuary is 
a place of prayer and calm worship, not 
loud music. How can young people get 
something out of the service if we don’t 
play their music? How can older people 
get something out of the service if they 
always come home with headaches’... 

I had a conversation with my sister a 
while ago. She tried to convince me to 
like Celine Dion. She challenged me to 
explain — logically — why I don’t par- 
ticularly like Dion’s music. 

“Well, for one thing, she doesn’t 
write any of her own songs,” I answered. 

“Why should that matter? Lots of 
people don’t write their own songs — 
that doesn’t make their music bad.” 

“T tend to like people who write their 
own stuff, that’s all. Besides, I’m not 
that crazy about easy- 
listening.” 


“What’s wrong with easy-listening? 
Anyway, not all of Celine Dion is easy- 
listening. Just because you don’t like a 
couple of her songs doesn’t mean you 
have to reject her completely.” 

“Why do you care if I like her or not, 
anyway?” 

Music is a strange 
thing. Not only do we like 
some kinds and dislike 
others, but we tend to 
want other people to like 
the same music we do. 
It’s not enough for them 
merely to tolerate our 
music — we want them to 
like it. Maybe it’s a matter of self-justifi- 
cation: we’re not sure why we like what 
we do, but if enough people agree with 
us, then we must have good taste. Maybe 
it’s a matter of power — we want to im- 
pose our tastes on the world. 

Few people actually know why they 
prefer one kind of music over another. 
We tend to like the music we grew up 
with, the songs we’re familiar with. 
Sometimes, we make a decision based 
on social factors: we listen to one kind of 
music because that’s the music our 
crowd listens to. But we rarely, if 
ever, make a decision based on logic. 

Music, unfortunately, is one of those 
gut-feeling issues. Logic doesn’t enter 
into any decision regarding music. We 
can argue reasonably and logically for 
hours but, at the end of the day, you will 
still hold your opinion and I will 
hold mine. 

When it comes down to it, that’s 
why music is so powerful, isn’t it? 
We can explain theology logically all 
day, but nothing can compare to the 
emotion brought on by the first strains of 
“Amazing Grace” or “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” (or “Shine, Jesus, 
Shine” or “Pass It On,” for that matter). 


Kathy Cawsey 


It’s the power of music that makes the 
issue so divisive — music can powerful- 
ly repel as much as it powerfully attracts. 

So, where does God come into all of 
this? We can agree that I can like my 
music and you can like yours, but who de- 
cides what is played in 
church? In this instance, we 
can’t really take Jesus as our 
example — he listened to 
neither rock ’n roll nor clas- 
sical music but to music 
many would consider dread- 
fully out-of-tune and alien. 

So how do we decide? 

The issue of music is 
part of a bigger issue. It’s part of a turf 
war over who controls the content of the 
service. If you control the music, you 
control the tone and flavour of the ser- 
vice. And if you control the service, you 
generally control the church. Music is the 
heavy artillery in a turf war over control. 

That’s what the music debate really is 
about. Who gets to control the church — 
the older generation, with the weight of 
tradition and experience behind them, or 
the younger generation, with the weight 
of “we are the future” behind them? Oh, 
we pretend to love and tolerate each 
other but, eventually, it comes down to 
“this is what I like and this is what I am 
comfortable with, so this is how I want it 
done.” We’d rather have other people 
adapt to our tastes than go to the trouble 
of adapting to theirs. 

I don’t know what Jesus thought 
about music. I don’t know which “side” 
he would be on if he were alive today. I 
do know, however, what Jesus thought 
about turf wars. [a 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 


University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES | 


A PLAQUE WAS PRESENTED to 
Knox Church, Palmerston, Ont., by 
the Palmerston-Harriston Big Brothers 
Association for having the highest 
pledges for service groups at the Big 
Brothers Bowl for Millions. Pictured re- 
ceiving the plaque from Bernice Arkell 
of the Big Brothers Association are Glen 
Cober (wearing a hat he won for highest 
individual amount pledged), Ed Dykster- 
huis and Rev. Jim Johnson. 


THE MISSION AND OUT- 
REACH Ministry Team of Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., hosted a 
soup and sandwich luncheon in hon- 
our of Rev. Alan McPherson, Moder- 
ator of the 121st General Assembly, 
and his wife, Maureen, March 15. 
Pictured with the McPhersons (seat- 
ed, centre) are Margaret Allan (seat- 
ed, left), church secretary, and Rev. 
Hans Kouwenberg. Standing are 

(L to R): Rita Bingham, Marge 
Henry, Laura Raeflaub, Ida Maxwell, 
Anne Caseby and Grant Caseby. 


CONRAD DUTCHIN (pictured, right), an elder at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Toronto, was recently awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Education degree from Wolfe’s, The 
University of King’s College in recognition of his lifetime 
contributions to education. Making the presentation was 
Dr. D. V. Anderson, university president. 


PICTURED ARE MEMBERS of the Kerygma Bible Study 
Group at Summerside Church, Summerside, P.E.I., and 
Rev. Bert Vancook (far right), church minister and study leader. 
The group is celebrating its ninth anniversary. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
St. Andrew’s Church, North 
Battleford, Sask., held a three-day 
conference called “An Inquiry Into 
Mission,” June 7-9. The weekend 
began with a supper, followed by 
an address from Rev. Stewart and 
Terry Folster of the Saskatoon Na- 
tive Circle Ministry. Stewart Folster 
(pictured) recently became the first 
graduate of the Native Ministry 
Program at Vancouver School of 
Theology. The conference also 
featured: visits to local facilities 
such as the Battlefords Indian 
Friendship Centre, Saskatchewan 
Hospital and Gold Eagle Casino; 
workshops on topics such as Living 
on Social Assistance and Finding 
Foster Homes for Children; and a 
panel discussion with representa- 
tives from the Battlefords Tribal 
Council and various health and 
social service agencies. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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THREE STAINED GLASS WINDOWS with the theme “For the 
Beauty of the Earth” were dedicated at Knox Church, Bayfield, 
\ Ont. The windows were the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Tom 

Shackleton (pictured) who designed and created them. 


THE ALBERTA PRESBYTERIAN CURSILLO #12 Women’s 
Weekend was held at Camp Kannawin, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
April 25-28. Spiritual director Anja Oostenbrink (pictured, lower right) 
led participants from Edmonton, Calgary, Red Deer and Sherwood 
Park in exploring the theme “Behold | stand at the door and knock.” 


The congregation of 
St. Paul’s Church, 
Amherst Island, 
Ont., said goodbye 
to Rev. Lindsay 
Mcintyre, and his 
wife, Jean, following 
the worship service 
on May 26. Although 
retired, Lindsay 
served as minister of 
St. Paul’s for the past 
13 years. A number of 
gifts, including a desk 
and a cash gift from 
the congregation, 
were presented to the 
Mcintyres. Refresh- 
ments were provided 
by Presbyterian 
Church Women. 


PICTURED AT THE DEDICATION of a memorial 
display cabinet at St. Andrew’s Church, Fenelon 

Falls, Ont., are Rev. Joanne Vines with Alta Curtis who 

presented the cabinet to the church in memory of family 
members. 


THE CONGREGATION 
OF Kortright Church, 
Guelph, Ont., “rang out the 
old” with a mortgage burning 
on December 31, 1995. Pic- 
tured (L to R) are: David Clay- 
ton, treasurer; Sandy Taylor, 
elder; Bob Witty, elder; and 
Soren Sondergaard, finance 
and maintenance chairperson. 


A GOLD WATCH was 
=A presented to Helen 
Armstrong by the congrega- 
tion of Guthrie Church, 
Alvinston, Ont., in recogni- 
tion of her 35 years as 
church treasurer. Pictured 
with her are clerk of session 
Douglas McLean and Rev. 
Douglas Lennox. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Giles Church, Calgary, held a banquet to 
honour Rev. David Crawford who retired after 40 years in the ordained 
ministry, the past 27 at St. Giles Church. Over 350 people attended the ban- 
quet held at a local hotel. David and his wife, Marjorie, were presented with 
a cash gift and two golf putters to help fill their spare time. They are pictured 
at the head table with their sons, David and Mark. 
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DURING THE 117TH anniversary p>, 
service at Bonar-Parkdale Church, > 
Toronto, a three-manual Makin organ 
was dedicated to the glory of God. Pic- 
tured (L to R) are: Rev. Jim Cuthbert- 
THE CONGREGATION son, Anne Vranesic, John Gardham 
OF Melville Church, (organist), David Scott, Dorothy Clark, 
Rev. Henry Russell (guest minister) 


Brussels, Ont., recently : 
and Chris Hoover. 


dedicated a new elevator 
which provides access 
from the ground floor to 
the sanctuary. The 
$60,000 project was 
completed in less than 
two years, from concept 
to dedication. Pictured 
are the co-conveners of 
the elevator committee: 
Margaret Shortreed 
7 Mcinroy and 
Murray Cardiff. 


PICTURED WITH TOUR LEADER Rev. 
4 Michael Barnes (upper left), associate 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, at 
the time, are members of a group who re- 
cently toured the Holy Land, visiting various 
biblical and archaeological sites. They are 
standing in front of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Jerusalem, where they attended a Sunday 
service. St. Andrew’s was dedicated in 1930 
as a memorial to the Scottish soldiers who 
were killed in the battles for Palestine during 
the First World War. 


AT A SNOWY EASTER morn- 
ing sunrise service, the congre- 
gation of Knox Church, Dunnville, 
Ont., celebrated the Sacrament of 
Baptism beside the icy banks of the 


THE 100th BIRTHDAY of Sarah Grand River. Here, Carol and John 
Williams was celebrated by the con- Longland prepare for the baptism of 
gregation of St. Andrew’s Church, their son, Travis, as Rev. Mark 
Windsor, Ont., following the worship Lewis prays. On the same morning, 
service on March 24. Sarah is an ac- Danielle Nagel received the Sacra- 
tive member of the WMS group at ment of Adult Baptism. All partici- 
St. Andrew’s. She is shown with pants eventually thawed. 


clerk of session Walter Willms 
(left) and her son, Gordon. 
THE CONGREGATION OF Kings Church, New 
f...\ Minas, N.S., celebrated its first baptisms on Easter 
Sunday. Pictured (L to R) are: George MacLellan and his 
daughter Elizabeth; Rick and Cinda Hansen and their 
daughters, Damita and Luta; Rev. Tim Archibald; lan and 
Carol MacKinnon and their son Calum. The congrega- 
tion, which worships in a rented sanctuary, celebrated its 
sixth anniversary in April with a special service in the 
Manning Memorial Chapel of Acadia University. Plans 
are being made for a new church building. [Please note: 
Baptisms are only included in People and Places under 
unusual circumstances. ] 
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PICTURED ARE Laura Arbour (left) and 
Edythe Phillips of St. Andrew's Church, = 
Welland, Ont., who recently completed a 
course in Pastoral Hospital Visitation taught by 
Rev. Robert Bond, co-ordinator of Pastoral 
Care Services at Welland Hospital. They were 
presented with certificates by Rev. Larry Brice. 
Absent but also completing the course was 
Margaret Hicks., 


YOUTH 
GROUPS 
from Hampton, 
N.B., and Alber- 
ton, Summer- 
side and Central 
Parish, P.E.I., 
met at Summer- 
side Church, 
April 20-21, for 
an event called 
“Together in 
Jesus’ Name.” 


CERTIFICATES 
were presented to 
three elders of 

Knox Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., at 
the congregation’s 
155th anniversary 
service. Pictured (L to 
R) are: guest preach- 
er Rev. George Vais, 
Roy Edwin Brooks, 
John Porteous Stirling 
and Rev. Graham 
Kennedy. Absent was 
William James Long. 


ai ator of General Assembly in 30 years. 
October 1996 


A PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM was pre- 
sented to Bethel Church, near Ilderton, Ont., 
April 28, by Ida McNaughton and family in 
memory of her son Jim. Her son Lloyd is 

7 pictured presenting a travelling micro- 
phone to Rev. Fred Neill. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Cooke’s 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C., gathered after 
the worship service on April 14 to cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of Rev. Doug Anderson who was 
minister of Cooke’s from 1974 until 
his retirement in 1985. He and his 
wife, Marie, 
are active 
members of 
the congre- 
gation. They 
are pictured 
with Rev. 
Kerry Mclin- 
tyre and clerk 
of session 
Doreen 
Roper (right). 


7 AMODERATOR, A GOVERNOR AND A MAYOR all took part 
in the service at St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, on 
Mother’s Day. Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. Alan McPherson, Modera- 
tor of the 121st General Assembly; Governor of Bermuda Lord 
Waddington; Mayor Bill Boyle of Hamilton; and Rev. Mark Tremblay, 
minister of St. Andrew’s. It was the first visit to Bermuda by a Moder- 
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REVIEWS 


Thanks to 
Machednes. 
Time, News- 
week and other 
magazine and 
newspaper art- 
icles, many 
people are aware of the Jesus Seminar. 
This is a self-appointed cadre of biblical 
scholars whose quest for the historical 
Jesus centred first on the authenticity of 
his sayings in the Gospels. Usually, this 
kind of scholarly work is circulated only 
within journals or periodicals with limit- 
ed readership. But the Jesus Seminar is 
adept at informing the mass-circulation 
media of results. 

The first project was to vote upon the 
historicity of the words of Jesus recorded 
in the Gospels. Even their method of vot- 
ing riveted the media on their proceed- 
ings. They voted by casting coloured 
beads: red — That’s Jesus; pink — Sure 
sounds like Jesus; grey — Well, maybe; 
black — There’s been some mistake. 
Their decisions were then published in 
the same colour code. Most of Jesus’ 
sayings were printed in black, and very, 
very little in red. 

It is difficult for a preacher, let alone 
the ordinary church member, to assess 
the work of the Jesus Seminar. Luke 
Timothy Johnson, who teaches New 
Testament and Christian Origins at 
Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia, 
meets our need for an insightful evalua- 
tion of the seminar’s scholarship. He is 
not impressed with the quality of the par- 
ticipants nor their scholarly work. And 
he offers reasons for his critique which 
any reader can follow. 

Along the way, he raises important 
questions most of us ignore: What is his- 
torical about history? What can we truly 
know about the historical Jesus? Who is 


AG 


The Real Jesus 

by Luke Timothy 
Johnson (Harper- 
Collins, 1996, $31). 
Reviewed by 

Bob Robinson. 


the real Jesus the Gospel writers want us 
to meet? 

This book was not written for schol- 
ars. It was written for ordinary church 
members whose faith is challenged and 
shaken by media reports of the Jesus 
Seminar. Even if you don’t read it your- 
self, make sure your minister does! 


Bob Robinson is minister of Westmount 
Church in London, Ont. 


liseantactson 


George Murray . 
of the “U.P.” Canadian his- 
by A. Donald tory that may 
MacLeod (Newton not be well- 
Corner, 1996, $12). known outside 
Reviewed by the Maritimes. 
John Vaudry In the early 


Paliayot mtihe 
20th century, many Nova Scotians (most 
from Cape Breton) migrated to New 
England in search of employment. It is 
still common for families “Down East” 
to have relatives living in some part of 
Massachusetts. As a result, a number of 
people in the Atlantic region have closer 
ties to “the Boston states” than to the rest 
of Canada. 

Those who made the trek to Boston 
often looked to Presbyterian churches in 
their new homeland to provide a sense of 
identity based upon both religion and 
culture. This book tells the story of one 
of two Presbyterian churches in Boston 
made up mainly of expatriate Canadians 
(the “U.P.”) and of one of its most distin- 
guished ministers, George L. Murray. 

George Murray was a person of many 
accomplishments. Born into abject 
poverty on the island of Lewis in the 
Hebrides, he served in the First World 
War, then emigrated to Canada to work 
in the mines near Trail, British Colum- 
bia. In the aftermath of 1925, Murray 


was encouraged to prepare for the min- 
istry at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. After student ministry in 
Cape Breton, he was ordained in Scots- 
town, Quebec, where he carried out a 
bilingual ministry — English and Gaelic. 
A few years later, he was called to the 
First United Presbyterian Church of 
Boston, the “U.P.” Under his leadership, 
the church relocated to Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, overcame financial and 
other problems, and strengthened its 
Reformed witness to the people of New 
England. 

Murray’s faith, born in days of revival 
on Lewis, found expression in powerful 
sermons and books. Though his formal 
education was limited, Murray eventual- 
ly taught theology at Gordon College in 
Wenham, Massachusetts, and wrote the 
popular Millennial Studies to expound 
the historic Presbyterian view of Christ’s 
Second Advent. He was also something 
of a poet, and samples of his verse are in- 
cluded as an appendix to the book. 

Donald MacLeod, the former associ- 
ate minister of Knox, Toronto, followed 
in George Murray’s steps by moving 
from Canada to the “U.P.” (now Newton 
Presbyterian Church). He is an able his- 
torian and a gifted writer. He has made a 
careful study of the way an ethnic and re- 
ligious minority fought to survive in an 
alien culture. His book is also a model of 
what spiritual biography should be. 

This book will be valued by those in 
Quebec and Nova Scotia who knew 
George Murray or who still have ties 
to the transplanted Canadians in Boston, 
as well as by all who are interested in 
Canadian and American Presbyterian 
history. 


John Vaudry is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Wingham, Ont. 
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REVIEWS 


Evangelicalism and A professor at 


an American 


the Future of Chris- ; 
tianity by Alister Presbyterian 
McGrath (Inter- Seminary 


asked me if I 
had heard of 
Alister Mc- 
Grath who was 
teaching at Regent College in Vancouver 
(and also teaching theology at Oxford 
University). He said to keep an eye out 
for him because, in his opinion, McGrath 
is a leading evangelical scholar — and in 
Canada, at that! A short time later, as I 
browsed in a bookstore, this volume 
caught my attention. 

The thesis of his book is that the 
evangelical movement is well-placed to 
take the lead for the Christian faith in our 
culture and day. It is not difficult for Mc- 
Grath to list statistics and observations to 
support his contention. He offers a brief 
history, pointing to the growth of the 
evangelical movement; but he also offers 
a courageously honest assessment of the 
“dark side” of evangelicalism which 
could scuttle it from seizing the moment. 
He frequently refers to Calvin and 
Luther as well as many respected, con- 
temporary writers. According to Mc- 
Grath, there are several branches to the 
tradition, with fundamentalists at one ex- 
treme and justice/peace and ecumenical 
evangelicals at the other end. 

Throughout this work, McGrath ar- 
gues for openness and the ability to learn 
from others through dialogue. But in his 
section on evangelical spirituality, he 
heads for cover, suggesting it must be 
found from within the movement with- 
out much reference to others, particularly 
Roman Catholics. While I understand the 
concern for and value of rediscovering 
roots and heritage, this chapter sounded 
like a frightened, tired evangelicalism. 

His notion of controlling convictions 
for evangelicals was helpful. I suspect 
many within the Presbyterian tradition 
could warm up to them. Briefly, he sug- 
gests the following: the authority of 
Scripture as a source of Christian know- 
ledge and a guide to living, the majesty 
of Jesus Christ, the lordship of the Holy 
Spirit, the need for personal conversion, 
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Varsity, 1995, 
$13.99). Reviewed 
by Terry Ingram. 


the priority of evangelism, and the im- 
portance of Christian community. One 
wonders how many evangelicals would 
agree with this list. 

As I read, I sensed McGrath was try- 
ing to engage others in the task of find- 
ing some common ground for 
evangelicals to speak with one another 
and to work together in filling the va- 
cuum left by the declining “old-line” 
churches. He argues for openness and re- 
spect for different opinions. He states 
that evangelicals have erred in the past 
and must continue to reform as the Spirit 
gives direction. Where the Scriptures of- 
fer a diversity of practice or doctrinal be- 
lief, so the evangelical community must 
be tolerant of various practices and belief 
systems. 


Terry Ingram is minister of Oakridge Church, 
London, Ont. 


Here I Sit by Rene A famous 
Fumoleau (Novalis, NT Pd 
1995, $18.95). gests that 

“where you 


Reviewed by Wayne 


A. Holst stand” depends 


on “where you 
sit.” In his latest book, a free verse clus- 
ter of almost 200 selections, Rene Fu- 
moleau takes obvious delight in these 
spirited studies. As in the past, he turns 
the printed page into a pulpit. The result, 
from this retiring and warm-hearted pas- 
tor, is a rich oblation — linking action 
and reflection. The reader is certain to 
experience moments of insight. The au- 
thor has a tendency to “sneak up on you” 
but always allows the reader to make the 
discovery. 

Canadians of various faith traditions 
will recall this talented priest and mis- 
sionary, perhaps associating his name 
with a ground-breaking investigation 
into the Native treaties, As Long As This 
Land Shall Last (1975), or his breath- 
taking photography of the Mackenzie 
Valley and the Dene people, Denendeh 
(1984). Some will have seen his films / 
Was Born Here (1976) and Dene Nation 
(1979). 

During his many years of missionary 
service, Fumoleau has been a consistent- 


ly strong advocate for the land and its in- 
habitants. A quarter century ago, he 
sounded an alarm over threatened eco- 
logical and human devastation in the 
North — before Justice Thomas Berger’s 
pipeline commission made this issue a 
national cause célébre. Fumoleau cham- 
pioned traditional spirituality and an ab- 
original church years before such themes 
were acknowledged in the south. These 
poems continue his prophetic stance, 
conveying us beyond the North and even 
beyond Canada itself. 

What is clear from the material is that, 
after almost half a century, this mission- 
ary has been profoundly influenced, in- 
deed converted, by the people he has 
been privileged to serve. 

Often, Fumoleau’s words are not 
graphic. Sometimes, they even seem 
naive, reflecting an innocence some 
readers might claim to have outgrown. 
These verses are expressed in the au- 
thor’s third learned language. Many of 
the missionaries first spoke a regional 
European dialect, then a major idiom like 
French and, only later, Canadian Eng- 
lish. What attracts and transforms — al- 
most like a Kurelek painting — is the 
experience of sudden awareness precipi- 
tated by the imagery that is created. One 
example must suffice. 


Embers 
| wake up at 5:30 ... 
| kneel and open the stove door. 
| lift up a small, lifeless, blackened piece 
of wood, 

but underneath hides a tiny red ember ... 
| gently caress it with my breath, 

it grows somewhat redder, but no flame .. 
On the ember | carefully place 

three wood slivers as small as matches. 
| blow slowly. A timid flame springs up. 
| blow slowly. 
The original ember burns out 

but part of one sliver turns reddish ... 
Mindful not to crush life, 

| deposit a sliver the size of my small finger. 
| blow slowly. A clear flame leaps. 
A whisper of smoke glides up. 
A larger stick, denser smoke, more crackling. 


O life! 
— Rene Fumoleau 


Wayne A. Holst is a research associate with 
the Arctic Institute, University of Calgary. 
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Senior 
Pastor 


Cheyne Presbyterian Church 
Stoney Creek, Ontario 
An active congregation of 150 families 


seeks a Senior Pastor capable of pro- 
viding leadership in the following areas: 


> PREACHING THE GOSPEL 
> WORSHIP 


> PERSONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


> CRISIS VISITATION 
> EVANGELISM 


> EQUIPPING MEMBERS AND 
LEADERS 


For further information about this 
opportunity, please contact: 
Search Committee 
Cheyne Presbyterian Church 
7 King Street West 
Stoney Creek, Ontario L8G 1G7 


Presbyterian Record 
For advertising rates and information, 
call (416) 441-1111, ext 305 


OPENINGS 


in the 


Life and Mission Agency 


We invite applications and nominations 


for the following appointments: 


+ Associate Secretary for Canada Ministries 


+ Associate Secretary for Ministry and 


Church Vocations 


REVIEWS 


Humanity Comes of We easily 
Age: The New Con- think that 
text for Ministry structural and 
With the Elderly by s conomic 


issues sur- 
rounding the 
aging are prob- 
lems only of 
North America 
and the baby boom. This book puts an 
end to that perception. Susanne and 
James Paul show conclusively that the 
issues surrounding the elderly are at least 
as significant (in some ways, more criti- 
cal) in Africa and Asia as in North 
America. This book grows out of the 
World Council of Churches 1991 confer- 
ence on aging. 

The authors outline the economic, so- 
cial and health issues of the aged in what 
we think of as the Third World. They 
note the negative impact the directives of 
the World Bank have had on pensions in 


Susanne S, Paul and 
James A. Paul (WCC, 
1994, $16). Reviewed 
by Peter Bush. 


Christianity. 


Down to earth, colorful, 
easily understood and 
illustrated with lots of 
stories and examples. 
Chapters include “Religion 
and Science”, “Who Is 


the developing world and the anti-aged 
bias of many government policies and 
non-governmental organizations aid pro- 
jects. The authors argue that govern- 
ments, aid organizations, churches and 
the young see “‘the elderly all too often as 
the objects of humanitarian assistance, 
rather than as actors in the process of so- 
cial and economic development.” Only 
as the aged are enabled to continue as 
productive members of society will they 
be able to provide for themselves and re- 
main physically, psychologically and 
spiritually healthy. 

While the book is short on answers 
(although some ideas are presented), it 
provides useful background as we ap- 
proach the United Nations International 
Year of Aging in 1999. 


Peter Bush is minister of Knox Church, 
Mitchell, Ont. 


Start with 
the Basics of Faith 


God For Beginners is a simple 
overview of Christianity. 
With zip and clarity, spiced 
with humor, Ralph Milton 
describes the basics of 


Please address enquiries/applications to: 


lan Morrison, General Secretary 
Life and Mission Agency 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, ON M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 


Deadline for applications and individual nominations: 


OCTOBER 15, 1996 
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Jesus?”, “The Bible”. 


Previously titled Commonsense Christianity. 


$9.99 softcover 4 x 6" 224 pages Northstone 
GST and shipping charges will apply 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Woop LAKE Books 
10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4VIR2 Office Hours: 8:00 am—4:30 pm Pacific Time 


Source APR 
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REVIEWS 


Caring for Aging 
Parents by Richard 
P. Johnson (Concor- 
dia, 1995, $14.95). 
Reviewed by 

Peter Bush. 


The media 
have discussed 
at length the 
difficulties of 
the sandwich 
generation — 
those simul- 


_ taneously caring for children still at 


home and providing support to aging 
parents. This book is written for these 
individuals and for others who feel 
overwhelmed by the burden of caring for 
aging parents. Richard Johnson has been 
involved with adult children care-givers, 
as a counsellor and facilitator of a 
support group, for over 10 years. 

Johnson outlines a common pattern of 
caring for aging parents. It begins with 
children feeling sorry for their parents, 
which motivates a child (usually a 
daughter or daughter-in-law) to take on 
the care-giving role. As this role is re- 
buffed or greater heroism is demanded, 
the care-giver becomes confused and 
frustrated. This quickly moves to anger 
and resentment toward the aging parent. 
As the crisis deepens, the care-giver 
moves into depression and despair. 

Johnson offers an alternative to this 
pattern — what he calls Christian Per- 
sonality Powering. He argues that care- 
givers (and, by extension, all of us) need 
to change their beliefs about aging. This 
change will lead to a transformation of 
perceptions about aging parents. As their 
perceptions change, they will have new 
thoughts and feelings about their care- 
giving role. Johnson argues our thoughts 
impact our emotions, not vice versa. 
New thoughts and feelings will lead to 
decisions and actions that will allow 
care-givers to meet their parents’ needs 
without ignoring their own needs. 

At times, Johnson’s approach seems 
overly rigid. However, he has a number 
of valuable insights and his book is filled 
with practical examples highlighting the 
points he makes. He cares deeply for 
adult children who are care-givers — a 
care that will be felt by all who read this 
book. This easy-to-read book is helpful 
for pastors seeking to understand the is- 
sues confronting care-giving parishioners 
and for the care-givers themselves. 
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Resources 
Called to Serve This five-ses- 
With All Our Gifts; S!02 Study, 
1996 Stewardship _Pased on I Peter 
Theme Bible Study 4:19, __ leads 
(The Presbyterian participants 
Church in Canada, through a num- 
1996, $2). ber of steward- 


ship questions: 
“What is the role of grace in steward- 
ship?”, “What are the implications of 
servanthood in today’s world?”, “Whom 
do we serve?”’, “How do we recognize 
and develop our gifts?”, “What does it 
mean to be called?” As well as providing 
stewardship education, this study is a 
useful resource for building community, 
both with young and older adults. Avail- 
able through the Resource Distribution 
Centre (#27/0054/222), 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, ON M3C 1J7. 


Briefly Noted 
The Message — Presbyterian 
Job: Lead by Suf- minister Eu- 
fering to the Heart gene Peterson 
of God by Eugene H, 88 already 


translated the 
New Testa- 
ment, The 
Message. Now, he is working on the Old 
Testament, and this is his translation of 
the book of Job. Written in the frank, 
everyday language we use today, Job al- 
lows readers to ask the difficult questions 
that arise when life doesn’t turn out the 
way we'd like. And with Job, we realize 
it isn’t easy answers or complex formu- 
las we want — for relief comes in God 
speaking to us out of the whirlwind. 


Peterson (Navpress, 
1996, $17.50). 


Brian J. Fraser 


The Study of 
Religion in British oo the 
Columbia: A State. Story and de- 
of-the-Art Review  V°lopment of 
by Brian J. Fraser the institutions 
(Wilfrid Laurier of higher edu- 
University, 1995, BAO where 
$21.95). religion is 


taught and de- 
scribes the methods used to understand 
the religious dimension of human en- 
deavour in Canada’s westernmost 


province. Readers interested in the rich 
diversity of personalities and perspec- 
tives that have shaped religious studies in 
British Columbia will find here a concise 
description of its evolution and a 
thought-provoking examination of its 
significance. 


Church for the This work 
Unchurched: A shows there is 
Rebirth of the Apos- *” apostolic 
tolic Way by George V*Y for a con- 


gregation to 
live out the 
gospel. Hunter 
provides a practical and encouraging 
guide to church-centred evangelism 
based on hard data and real life ex- 
amples. George Hunter is a leader in the 
church growth movement. 


G. Hunter III (Abing- 
don, 1996, $18.99), 


Have you vol- 


Don’t Know Much 

About Being a unteered_ to 

Leader in My lead a commit- 

Church by Douglas tee Ee your 

W. Johnson (Abing- church? Have 
you been 


don, 1996, $12.99). 
asked to serve 


as a lay leader in your church? Do you 
feel equal to the task — or do you won- 
der what to do and how to begin? 

This book can help. The author sug- 
gests not only how to begin but also how 
to recognize other leaders who can help. 
You will notice the leadership character- 
istics you bring to your task and spot ef- 
fective characteristics among your 
colleagues. You will understand the im- 
portance of taking risks, become com- 
fortable with the many roles leaders are 
asked to play, gain a willingness to test 
yourself, and learn how to ask for and 
receive honest feedback. In addition, you 
will understand the importance of en- 
abling growth in yourself and others. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 


TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

McBRIDE, REV. JOHN &., died April 16, 
1996. He is survived by wife Dixie; children 
Barry, Murray, Valerie and Lorraine; and 
six grandchildren. The Record apologizes 
for omitting the name of a survivor in the 
September issue. 

McGILL, REV. CLARE ELLIOTT, 77, died 
July 11, 1996, in Newbury, Ontario. 

Clare McGill was born in Glencoe, Ont. 
In the summers of 1948 and 1949, he min- 
istered in Pambrun, Sask., where he met 
his future wife, Mary Grace. He received 
his BA from the University of Western On- 
tario, London (1949); his BD from West- 
minster Seminary, Philadelphia (1952); and 
was conferred a DD by Tainan Theological 
Seminary in Tainan, Taiwan (1984). 

McGill was ordained and served as a 
missionary of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in Taiwan from 1953 to 1984. As a 
Bible translator, he put the aboriginal Tayal 
language into writing, produced various liter- 
acy materials and hymn-books, translated 
the whole New Testament in 1974 as well as 
selected psalms and Old Testament stories. 
He also put many Scripture passages to 
Tayal tunes, recording them on records and 
cassettes for distribution. He retired to Glen- 
coe in 1984. In 1993, 17 members of the 
Tayal tribe visited him in a nursing home. 

Clare McGill is survived by his wife, 
Mary Grace; their children, Tim and Terry, 
currently working on the mission field in 
Taiwan; four grandchildren; brother Blake 
McGill; and two nephews. 

McKENZIE, REV. ANDREW HUGH, 77, died 
June 22, 1996, in Seaforth, Ontario. 

Andrew McKenzie was born in Stanley 
Township, Huron County, Ontario. After 
studying theology, he ministered in a three- 
point New Brunswick charge (1945-47), and 
in the Ontario congregations of St. Andrew's, 
Islington (1947-56); Knox, Acton (1956-79); 
and St. Andrew’s, Perth (1979-86). Rev. 
Andy was the longest-serving minister in 
Knox’s 150-year history; and, during his min- 
istry, a new addition was opened debt-free in 
1972. He served as moderator of presbytery 
several times. After retirement in 1986, he 
served three years as minister of visitation at 
Faith Presbyterian, Cape Coral, Florida. 

McKenzie was recognized for his com- 
passionate community role by being 
named Acton’s Citizen of the Year in 1978. 
His many contacts in sports and other com- 
munity activities led many who rarely at- 
tended church services to seek his help. 

Andrew McKenzie is survived by wife 
Isabel Ruth (Robinson); daughters Joanne 
Anderson, Marsha Roughley, Bonnie Alain 
and Carol Brunelle; sons Andrew Allan, 
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Glen and William; and 14 grandchildren. 
RENAULT, REV. LESLIE REGINALD, 73, 
died August 14, 1996, in Hamilton, Ontario. 

Les Renault was born and raised in 
Montreal. He served with the Royal Mont- 
real Regiment in the Second World War and 
was one of many Canadian veterans warmly 
welcomed by the people of Holland in 1995. 
In 1947, he married Janet Kerr. Shortly af- 
ter, he was converted and felt called to the 
ministry. Studying part-time, he graduated 
from Sir George Williams College (Concor- 
dia University), Montreal, and entered The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. His student 
charge was Tyndale House, Montreal. Or- 
dained in Laurel-Lea Church, Sarnia, Ont. 
(1956), he was called to First, Brockville, 
Ont. (1962) and then to Chedoke, Hamilton, 
Ont. (1977). Following retirement in 1989, 
he was interim minister at St. Andrew’s, Sar- 
nia, and St. Andrew’s, Corunna, Ont., before 
becoming pastoral assistant at Central 
Church, Hamilton (1995). 

Renault is remembered for his gracious 
spirit. His gifts and commitment were re- 
cognized in 1983 when The Presbyterian 
College honoured him with the DD degree. 

Les Renault is survived by wife Jan; 
children Wendy, Stephen and Dan; two 
grandchildren; six brothers and sisters. 

RESIDE, REV. MERRILL STANLEY, 74, 
died August 17, 1996, in Summerland, 
B.C., after over 40 years of ministry. 

Merrill Reside was born in Luskville, Que- 
bec, where he became a school teacher. Af- 
ter serving in the RCAF in England during 
the Second World War, he studied at 
Houghton College and Nyack College, New 
York State, where he met his wife, Edna 
Scott. They served as missionaries in Viet- 
nam in the early 1950s with the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance. After graduating 
from Fuller Seminary, California, he was 
called to Grace Presbyterian, Kinnaird, B.C. 
He also ministered eight years at Cheyne 
Church, Stoney Creek, Ont., and 20 years at 
Willowdale Church, North York, Ont. In 1988, 
he retired to Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont., and 
carried out some pastoral duties at Chippe- 
wa Church. In 1994, he began ministry part- 
time at Lakeside Church, Summerland, B.C. 

Reside was highly respected and well- 
loved. He had a strong commitment to 
God, his church, family and friends. 

Merrill Reside is survived by wife Edna; 
children Lynne, Nancy, Bobbi, Bonnie and 
Graham; and nine grandchildren. 

BROWN, JAMES DOUGLAS, elder 42 
years, former clerk of session, St. 
Andrew’s, Welland, Ont., Dec. 19. 

DAVIDSON, MARGARET ELIZABETH, 83, 
former member, visited shut-ins, St. 


Mark’s, Don Mills, Ont.; member, Calvin 
Church, Toronto, Aug. 1; wife of the late 
Rev. Hugh Davidson, daughter of the late 
Rev. William Mackay. 

FERRIER, WILBERT R.A., 85, elder 40 years, 
board of managers, former choir member, 
church treasurer, Knox, Conn, Ont., June 10. 

HUTTON, MARY, 91, member, WMS life 
member, St. Paul's, Ottawa, July 26; for- 
merly of Stratford and area, Ont.; wife of 
the late Rev. Thomas Hutton. 

INNES, STUART J., 76, valued life member, 
faithful elder, board of managers represen- 
tative, custodian, Glencoe Church, Glen- 
coe, Ont., July 14. 

LAUGHER, CLAUDE, elder 34 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Welland, Ont., Feb. 3. 

McLEAN, JOY INGLIS, longtime, faithful, sup- 
portive member, WMS life member, teacher, 
church school superintendent, Wychwood- 
Davenport Church, Toronto, July 9. 

PENNING, ROGER RANDALL, 54, member 
of the 1996 graduating class of The Pres- 
byterian College, student minister at 
Georgetown, Riverfield and Beechridge, 
Montreal, July 27. 

SARGEANT, WILLIAM H. “BILL,” 88, faithful 
member, longtime elder, Snow Road 
Church, Snow Road, Ont., Aug. 16. 

VIETORISZ, ILONA ELIZABETH, in Victoria, 
Aug. 5; wife of Rev. Louis Vietorisz who 
served in Lethbridge, Alta., Mount Brydges, 
Ont., London, Ont., Ottawa. 


ORDINATIONS 
Brown, Rev. Richard Alan, Aldershot 
Church, Burlington, Ont., Aug. 14. 
Shobridge, Rev. Leonard Paul, Willowdale 
Church, North York, Ont., Sept. 8. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Brown, Rev. Richard Alan, Aldershot 
Church, Burlington, Ont., Aug. 14. 
Shobridge, Rev. Leonard Paul, West. St An- 
drew’s, St. Catharines; First, St. David’s, 
Ont., Sept. 15. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Campbellton, N.B., Knox; Dalhousie, St. 
John’s. Rev. Mel Fawcett, 395 Murray 
Ave., Bathurst, N.B. E2A 1T4. 

Elmsdale, N.S., Elmsdale pastoral charge 
(two United Church and two Presbyterian 
congregations). Rev. Judithe Adam-Murphy, 
1537 Brunswick St., Halifax, N.S. B2J 2G1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
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Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3MO0. 

Newcastle (Miramichi), N.B., St. James. Rev. 
Geoff Howard, RR 1, Harcourt, N.B. 
EOA 1TO0. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s (second minister). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, PO Box 524, Lan- 
caster, Ont. KOC 1NO. 

Howick, Que., Georgetown; Riverfield; 
Beechridge, St. Urbain (10 services per 
year). Rev. Andrew Johnston, 146 Regent 
St., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 5A7. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. KOC 1JO. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 3G9. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (interim minister). Mr. 
Sandy McCuan, Presbytery Ministry Com- 
mittee, c/o St. Andrew’s Church, Box 384, 
Carleton Place, Ont., K7C 2V2. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAna- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (interim min- 
istry position). Rev. Linda E. Robinson, PO 
Box 28, McDonalds Corners, Ont. KOG 1MO. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mont- 
real, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon, Knox; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Church (effective Nov. 1). Rev. Mary Bowes, 
43 2nd Line, RR 1, Bailieboro, Ont. KOL 1Bo. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ruth Draffin, 
Box 328, Colborne, Ont., KOK 1S0. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Guthrie, Guthrie Church; Oro Station, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George B. Cunningham, Box 
672, Orillia, Ont. LV 6K5. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin (interim minister). 
Rev. William Hennessy, 35 Roos St., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. N2P 2B9 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 
PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park. Rev. Gerald 
Bylaard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, Scar- 
borough, Ont. M1G 1R2. 
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Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen Far- 
ris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 
Ont. M1P 4N2. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 
Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto, Glenview. Rev. John Congram, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. James W. 
Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. E, Belleville, Ont. 
K8N 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
Armstrong, 20 Glebe Rd. W #15, Toronto, 
Ont. M5P 1C9. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Atwood, Atwood Church. Rev. Cathrine 
Campbell, PO Box 239, Brussels, Ont. 
NOG 1HO. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 
McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO. 
Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 

LOA 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 
461 Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. 
L7R 1H4. 

Leamington, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paterson, 
3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5. 

London, Chalmers. Rev. Karen Timbers, 71 
Metcalfe St., St. Thomas, Ont. N5R 3K6. 
Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 

NOB 2P0. 

Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 
Ont. NOL 1JO. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2NO. 

Port Colborne, First. Rev. David Heath, 8280 
Willoughby Dr., Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 6X2. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 Ox- 
ford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne. Rev. Willem Joubert, 
7 King St. W, Stoney Creek, Ont., L8G 1G7. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 
sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Fort Frances, Ont., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Keith 
Boyer, 327 Harvard St., Thunder Bay, Ont., 
P7E 1X1. 

Stonewall, Man., Knox (three-quarters posi- 
tion). Rev. Bruce Clendening, 19 Cabot 
Cres., Winnipeg, Man. R2M 2H2. 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, 
Man. R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, Man., First. Chair of Search Com- 
mittee, First Presbyterian Church, 61 
Picardy Place, Winnipeg, Man. R3G 0X6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s; Qu’Appelle, St. 
Andrew’s; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine 
Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. 
SOG 5CO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church. Rev. Harry Currie, 
386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, Sask. 
S3N 2L1. 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s; Sandwith, St. 
Philip’s. Rev. Michael Tai, 530 David 
Knight Way, Saskatoon, Sask. S7K 5M4. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 
Banff, St. Paul’s. Rev. Gordon Firth, 89 2300 
Oakmoor Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 4N7. 
Calgary, Chalmers. c/o Rev. Kirk Summers, 
Clerk, 290 Edgepark Blvd. NW, Calgary, 

Alta. T3A 4H4. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 
The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s. Rev. Glenn Inglis, 
20867 - 44 Ave., Langley, B.C. V3A 5A9. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, Salmon Arm, 
B Gavi iv2s 

Kelowna, St. David’s (co-minister). Rev. Don 
Lindsay, RR 1, C-13 Wright St., Armstrong, 
B.C. VOE 1Bo. 

Summerland, Lakeside (half-time). Rev. Bill 
Perry, 387 Martin St., Penticton, B.C. 
V2A 5K6. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
Two volunteer positions (see ad in July/Au- 
gust 96 Record): 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 
English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, Tai- 
wan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 

years). 
For enquiries, contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation 
and rebuilding program with an emphasis 
on program development, outreach and 
youth ministry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 
Guyana, two volunteers, CANACOM work 
camp (summer ’97). Application deadline: 
Oct. 31/96. 
For information or an application form, con- 
tact: Youth in Mission, Box 827, Picton, Ont. 
KOK 2TO. Phone (613) 476-1372; Fax (613) 
476-4995. 
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Something Extra: (69 
A Project for Presbyterian Children J 


Try a Something Extra project this year. 
Raise money or give some of your allowance 
to help care for God's people. 


Collect $100 to buy a bicycle for an evan- 
gelist in Kenya. Transportation is difficult in 
rural areas of Kenya. A pastor or evangelist 
may look after nine or 10 congregations. A 
bicycle is faster than walking and is helpful 
to church leaders. 


$100 buys a bicycle and spare parts 


Collect $50 to buy church school books for 
Guyana. Books and supplies are scarce in 
Guyana, and a small child’s book costs 
about 600 Guyanese dollars, 10 per cent of 
a teacher’s monthly salary. 


$50 will buy Bible story books for children 


Collect $50 to provide music resources for 
University Presbyterian Church in Toronto. 
This church has a multicultural member- 
ship. Many members are new to Canada and 
come from all over the world — from Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean and Europe. 


$50 will help with the music program 


There are many more ideas in the Some- 
thing Extra book. For a copy, write to: 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 


Wynford Drive, North York, ON M3C 1J7. 
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300d News and Bad News 
“he bad news about sex is not that sex is inherently 
structive and evil, but that sex can be used to ex- 
ress hatred and a need to control. And that is bad 
ews indeed. 

The good news, and there is 


ery good news, is that ay 


ve can know the sexual 


elationships SEEN * 
a 


The media — especially television and radio 
4, — are, of necessity, reporting the exceptions 

to the news. The “news” is actually the ex- 
ception to the norm. They are telling you what’s 
unusual. 

On top of that, because of the cost of adver- 
tising, they must deliver their message with 
urgency. You will never, ever see a news 
program saying: “Well, not a lot happened \r 
today, and we’re not going to get excited 
about anything dumb, so we’re going to 
play a little music, cause this was a L’ 
pretty good day for the human race.” 

— Robert Fulghum in The Door 


sod gave us at cre- 
tion. We can experi- 
nce the profoundly 
ife-giving sex that is part 
f a consensual, covenan- 
al relationship. 

— Carrie Doehring 
in Counting the Women 


Nho Protects Whom? 
f the church needs our protection, it will die. If the church protects us, it will live. 
— Alan Stewart 


No Money? 
The “time for chil- 
dren” arrived during 
Sunday worship. For 
some reason, I stayed 
at the pulpit. I at- 
tempted to point out 
that family members 
do things without 
payment. I asked, 
“Do you know why 
our boys were never 
paid to do chores 
around the house?” 
An answer came 
from the balcony, 
“Because you don’t 


have any money.” 
— Malcolm 
Summers 


al al 
rand ete she need t be frug 
e 


must nev 


Thanking the Creator 

We moved to a new house this year. It had one of those 
West Vancouver driveways, the ones that run up or down in- 
clines so steep your friends think you’re crazy and the 4 x 4 
dealers can’t wait for the first frost. Ours runs up to a pad in 
front of the garage. The first time I washed the car on that 
pad, I discovered I could make rainbows with the hose. I 
could move the spray from the hose around to create the rich 
reflections of the sunlight in the rainbow. I really did think 
that. Without thinking, I thought, in a way, I had created 
the rainbows. 

It’s a common human trait, isn’t it? What we are given, we often assume is ours 
and of our own making. Those rainbows, at times rich in colour and broad in scope, 
at times muted and barely discernable, were God’s gifts of grace, not my creation. 

— Brian Fraser 
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Please send me information about: 
wills and bequests 
gift annuities 
life insurance 
irrevocable trusts 
gifts of property 


| would like to have a presentation on Planned Giving in my congregation / presbytery. . 


Name: 
Address: 


City / Town: Province: Postal Code: 
Sax: ( Telephone: ( 
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No Joy in War 
It is strange to note to what extent 
Israel’s fighters do not feel joy. 
They seem to be closed to joy. 
Some try to show gaiety, but their 
heart is not in it. Others do not 
even feel like trying, for they 
have seen not only glory but the 
suffering that goes with it. They 
have seen their closest comrades 
fall bloodied and maimed.... But 
that isn’t all. The price paid by 
the enemy also weighs upon our 
soldiers. Conditioned by the past, 
the Jewish people have never 
been able to feel a conqueror’s 
pride or victor’s exaltation.... 

— Yitzhak Rabin 


Six Months to Live 
If my doctor told me I 
had only six months to 
live, I wouldn’t brood. 
I'd type a little faster. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Restructuring 
There was a time when local 
churches may have been viewed 
as instruments for carrying out 
the grand schemes for ministry 
in the world that were hatched 
in denominational headquarters. 


120 Years Ago 
It has been our desire from the first, that the RECORD should find an entrance 
into every family of the Church. To this end, it was deemed necessary to 
restrict the price to the small sum now charged for it — twenty five & 
cents per annum. We have seen no reason as yet to change our S 
minds on this point. Such being the case, it is impossible either to /} 
meet our own wishes, or the views of some of our subscribers 
who would like to see the magazine enlarged and more elaborately 
embellished. We must be content, for the present at least, with our unpreten- 
tious form, endeavouring, as best we may, to make up for the external deficien- 


cies by increased attention to our monthly contents. 
— Presbyterian Record, 1876 


Instruments of Destruction 
Cannons and firearms are cruel and damnable machines; I 
believe them to have been the direct suggestion of the Devil. 
If Adam had seen in a vision the horrible instruments his 
children were to invent, he would have died of grief. 

— Martin Luther in Table Talk 


Never Forgive 
General Oglethorpe, to whom the young John Wesley 
was chaplain in the colony of Georgia, once said to 
Wesley with great pride, “I never forgive.” 
Wesley replied, “Then I hope, Sir, you never sin.” 
— Stephen Travis 


IES) A comic said there are so many Laughter 

|S) Christians playing football now Therapeutic 
that, when it came time to select an You may have heard 
all-religious team and an all-heathen team, they of the therapeutic 
couldn’t find enough heathens to field a team. value of laughter. I 


remember visiting an 
elderly woman whose mind wasn’t stable. She 
was sitting in the lounge of a nursing home with 
about 20 others in various stages of senility. To 


But in the future, denominations make some conversation, I related a humorous 


will have to structure themselves 
so that they assume the more 
humble role of helpmates to em- 
power the local congregations ... 


anecdote. She laughed heartily and said: “That’s 
good! We haven’t had any craziness around here 


for a long time!” 
— Wallace Whyte 


— Tony Campolo 


Parish Ministry 
If I were to return to parish 
ministry, the first rule I 
would make for myself 
would be “Don’t be such a 
nice guy!” 

— John Killinger 


Bible Teaching 

The Bible should be taught so early and so thoroughly that it sinks straight to 

the bottom of the mind, where everything that comes along later can settle on it. 
— Northrop Frye 
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War and the Challenge of Evil 


! 
| 
| 
| 


ummer gave me the opportunity to read some books 
which I had been saving. The memoirs of Elie Wiesel, 
All Rivers Run to thé Sea, moved me most. 

Wiesel’s novels refuse to allow us to forget the atrocities of 
the Second World War — especially those involved in the 
Holocaust, its victims and its survivors. It would be both easy 
and wrong to write off Wiesel’s writings as the ruminations of 
one crazed by the tragedies of war. 

Wiesel grew up in a small village in Transylvania (a mostly 
Hungarian-speaking part of present-day Romania). At first, the 
Jewish community in the town remained naively unbelieving 
about the Nazi atrocities. Eventually, the Gestapo appeared in 
their town. Jews were rounded up and taken away. Most did 
not survive. They included both of Wiesel’s parents and many 
other family members and friends. 

During the German occupation, Maria, the Wiesels’ Chris- 
tian housekeeper, “would thread her way through the barricades 
and barbed wire” to bring them fresh fruit and vegetables. She 
begs the family to allow her to take them to her mountain cabin 
and hide them, but they refuse. One man who has witnessed the 
Nazi atrocities returns to their town. No one believes his warn- 
ings. They consider him mad. 

Wiesel reflects on Maria’s courage and compassion. He 
wonders why “this simple, uneducated woman stood taller than 
the city’s intellectuals, dignitaries, and clergy.... Of what value 
was their faith, their education, their social position, if it 
aroused neither conscience nor compassion?” Christians must 
face this question. 
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oe - Elle Wiesel 


John Congram 


Throughout the book, Wiesel carries on the eternal debate as 
to why God allowed the suffering of the innocents — made 
more poignant by the magnitude of the Holocaust. He carries 
on the discussion with scholars and friends, including Francois 
Mauriac, a French writer and Christian who resisted the Nazis. 

“How do you explain the existence of evil?” he challenges 
Mauriac. 

“T distrust explanations,” Mauriac replies. 

“And the Nazi hangmen? Those who massacred the Jewish 
children? Were they too God’s sons?” Wiesel persists. 

“That is for God to answer,” Mauriac responds. 

“Sometimes,” Wiesel retorts, “God prefers to ask questions.” 

Wiesel, a deeply religious person, admits to being pushed to 
the brink of atheism by unanswered questions about evil. As 
we all should be. But he continues the struggle to the end. As 
we all should. 

He seeks an answer from rabbis and through his own study. 
He encounters a comment from the Midrash on a verse in Jere- 
miah in which God says, “I shall weep in secret.” The Midrash 
explains there is a place called “secret” and, when God is sad, 
he takes refuge there to weep. Perhaps, Wiesel wonders, this is 
at last an answer. But “No,” he concludes, “it is a question. Yet 
another question.” 

Wiesel addressed one of his favourite teachers with this 
form of the question: ““Rebbe, how can you believe in God 
after Auschwitz?’ 

“He looked at me in silence for a long moment, his hands 
resting on the table. Then he replied, in a soft, barely audible 
voice, ‘How can you not believe in God after Auschwitz?’” 

Remembrance Day, when it does its job, never allows us to 
speak facilely about evil or answers to it. We believe, but belief 
never comes easily. With the father whose son suffered from 
an evil spirit, we cry, “I believe; help my unbelief!” 

War presents a major challenge to faith. In the midst of evil 
and destruction, faith remains a miracle of grace. Perhaps, the 
only miracle. 
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African Rhythms 


share my thoughts and feelings from this rich experience. First, | accompan- 
ied Presbyterian World Service and Development staff Rick Fee and Clare 
da Silva in visiting our partner churches in Malawi, South Africa and Mozambique. 
Then, I made a solo trip to the island of Mauritius in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 
There is much I could write regarding African Christians, our Canadian staff and 
others whom I met. However, I will focus on one theme which seemed common in all 
our partner churches: the involvement of people other than fully trained clergy in the 
life and mission of the local parishes. 


| aving just returned from a month-long visit to Africa, I find it difficult to 


The Moderator In the Church of Central Africa, Presbyterian, 
Malawi, in both the northern Synod of Livingstonia 
reports on her and the southern Synod of Blantyre, a parish consists 


month-long visit of the main church and up to a dozen prayer houses. 
Elders and lay evangelists share not only in the pas- 


to our partner toral ministry but also in preaching and teaching. 
churches The full-time minister usually takes the service at the 
: . main church once a month when communicants from 
in Africa the prayer houses gather. 


The church is growing despite the shortage of 
fully trained ministers. Take the example of the St. Columba Parish where Rev. Tom 
Kapengule serves. (He ministered with Rev. Wally Little in Cambridge, Ontario, 

a few years ago.) The present sanctuary is too small for more than 7,000 communi- 
cants. The parish has laid the foundations for a large sanctuary with a commitment 
to build it within five years. 

This church does not ordain women clergy but it has elected women elders since 
1936, 30 years before The Presbyterian Church in Canada! Esnat Caroline Munthuli, a 
teacher, led the service of worship at Ekwendeni Church where I spoke. She has studied 
theology, but cultural barriers still prevent women like her from being ordained. 

Some cultural conditioning in Malawi is unfathomable for a Canadian. Imagine 
my surprise when, at a secondary school, a young girl fell to her knees before her | 
father. Local custom dictates women must keep their heads lower than the men. I had 
difficulty trying to imagine Esnat, a tall woman with an erect bearing, bowing before 
the men around her. 

Despite the cultural limitations, women are the vital mainstay of the Malawian 
Church. It was a joy to accompany Clara Henderson and her Ghanaian colleague 
Alice Anti (jointly appointed by The Presbyterian Church in Canada and by the 
church in Ghana) on a trip to a rural prayer house to record the joyful singing and 
dancing at a presbytery women’s workshop. 

The parish set-up in Mozambique seems to be similar to Malawi. Here, too, elders 
and other laypeople are systematically trained to share the church’s life and worship. 
There are no apparent barriers to women being ordained to the eldership and to full- 
time ministry. But the shortage of trained personnel is greater than in Malawi. In the 
aftermath of many years of civil strife, Mozambique is reputedly the poorest country 
in the world. Educational opportunities are limited and expensive. Moreover, the 
monthly stipend for a full-time pastor is only $30. Considering that a 24-kilogram bag | 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Praise 
We have enjoyed reading the Record 
over the past 20 years. It has kept us in 
touch not only with the Presbyterian 
Church which we used to serve but with 
the wider Christian community. The 
Record is well-produced and has kept an 
attractive, balanced page layout while 
making changes to bring it up-to-date in 
modern typography. The style of article 
appeals to a wide range of interests in the 
church. The Record is a tribute to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and de- 
serves the warmest praise for its work in 
keeping congregations informed. 
James D. Harrison 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Yahweh, Help Us 

This letter to the editor of the Record 
contains my thanks to the church for the 
production of the new Book of Psalms. 
May the psalms live on in our worship. 

It is good that three of the most used 
psalms have been retained in the King 
James Version. We need something old 
as well as something new! And how 
brave to print the pronoun “he”! 

But have you read Psalm 100? In an 
attempt to be politically correct, the task 
force has tampered with the New Revised 
Standard Version and the end result is 
monotonous monotony — a poetic disas- 
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ter! In 12 lines, LORD is used four times; 
Lord, three times; God, nine times. And 
in Psalm 150, the word God or the name 
LORD is used in every line! And I do 
miss the “u” in honour and neighbour! 
See what I mean? Yahweh, help us. 
Wilfred M. Moncrieff, 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


I suppose I should be writing to the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston, but this 
is not the first time this has happened. I 
decided to voice my lament to a wider 
audience. I believe this kind of planning 
betrays an assumption in our church that 
leadership comes only from the clergy. If 

we continue to set up op- 


Lament for the Laity 
This afternoon, I took an 
hour away from the office 
to look for literature on 
small groups in the church. 
As I perused the book- 
shelves, my attention was 
caught by the catchy title 
Dancing with Dinosaurs by 
William Easum. With an- 
ticipation, I brought it home 
where I found the Septem- 
ber Record waiting. As 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 

The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


portunities for leadership 
training so only clergy or 
retired people can easily 
attend, the message is 
loud and clear: we do not 
expect laypeople to bring 
their gifts of leadership 
to the church or, if we 
do, we expect them to 
make special sacrifices 
to avail themselves of 
the opportunities for 
training and inspiration. 
I’m sure there are ex- 


usual, I dropped everything 

else to sit down to read what God might 
be doing in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. And lo! there on page 23 was an 
advertisement for a conference on leader- 
ship led by William Easum! I was excit- 
ed! I ran for my calendar to see on which 
weekend it would be and whether I could 
get away. Imagine my disappointment in 
discovering the conference is on a 
Tuesday and a Wednesday. 


BLESSED ARE THE 


PACEMAKERS ! 
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cuses, even reasons, for 
why such arrangements are made. But 
I'd like to know if there are other lay 
Presbyterians who hunger for a renewal 
in the church and long for opportunities 
to learn how we can make that happen! 
And I would also like to know if the 
people who plan these events know or 
care that we are out here? 
Mary Helen Garvin, 
Toronto 


Noel Watson 
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‘Commissioners Comment 
Upon reading the various comments on 
)}the General Assembly’s decision in 
Charlottetown, I wondered if some of 
those who voted against the ordination of 
Darryl Macdonald might feel guilty 
about this action. 

As a commissioner to the Assembly, I 
voted according to my conscience and as 
an individual. I suspect other commis- 
sioners did likewise. I was not conscious 
of any juggernaut trying to crush either 
the candidate or the congregation. I do 
not think anyone should feel guilty about 

the overwhelming vote on the question. 
_ What many commissioners recog- 
nized was that the issue was larger than 
the ordination of Darryl Macdonald. Had 
the ordination been approved, the reper- 
cussions would have affected congrega- 
tions throughout The Presbyterian 
‘Church in Canada. 

Let us be thankful we are not under a 
system that represses freedom of choice, 
or even of discussion. Let us have further 
debate on the subject, open and non- 
acrimonious. 


Lloyd R. Smith, 
Ingleside, Ont. 


I am writing in response to the Modera- 
tor’s remarks and several letters in the 
September Record regarding the 122nd 
General Assembly decision not to ordain 
Darryl Macdonald to the Ministry of 
Word and Sacrament. 

As one of those commissioners who 
voted in favour of this decision, I would 
like to underline that this decision was 
not reached easily nor taken lightly. 
Many commissioners talked and prayed 
about it beforehand, and the debate lasted 
nine or 10 hours. Like those who were 
upset by the result, many who voted for 
the motion also experienced pain. I found 
myself seeking to respond in a loving and 
pastoral way to Mr. Macdonald and the 
congregation of Lachine while remaining 
faithful to my current understanding of 
biblical teaching on the issue of homo- 
sexuality. There was no simple solution. 

Since The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is part of a tradition which sees 
itself as always reforming or being re- 
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PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE 
& DEVELOPMENT 


“What is the kingdom of God like?... 
It is like a mustard seed that someone took and sowed in the 
garden; it grew and became a tree, and the birds of the air 
made nests in its branches.” 

Luke 13:18, 19 (NRSV) 


In Kenya, PWS&D’s partner, the Presbyterian Church of East Africa, is 
sowing seeds of hope through the Nanyuki Spinning and Weaving 
Project. Using local wool, spun by hand and woven on looms made by a 
local carpenter, the women make carpets, wall-hangings and tablemats 
that are sold locally. While preserving and enhancing the traditional, time- 
honoured skills of spinning and weaving, the women are earning an 
income, learning a skilled trade and seeing hope for the future. 


PWS&D, the development and relief agency of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
depends on the donations of churches and individuals as it receives no money from the 
general funds of the national church. Please donate through your local congregation 
or by using the tear-off form below. 


For more information or to make a donation, write or call: 
Presbyterian World Service & Development (PWS&D) 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel: (416) 441-1111 E-mail: pwsd@web.net 


Enclosed is my donation of $ to PWS&D. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code 


Please make your cheque payable to 
Presbyterian World Service and Development 
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formed, it is possible our thinking on this 
matter may change. It does not seem to 
me, however, that time has yet come. I 
believe the 122nd General Assembly 
reached the only decision it could and 
should have made. 
Rosemary Doran, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Questions 
The tone of most of the letters printed in 
the September Record appears critical of 
the decision taken by the 122nd General 
Assembly concerning the ordination of 
Darryl Macdonald. In light of that, I have 
several questions: 
¢ Because the state (society) sanctions 
common-law relationships, will the 
church permit a minister to have a 
common-law “spouse” in the manse? 
Why not? 
¢ Because the state (society) has no law 
against committing adultery, should 
the church discipline a minister who is 
guilty of adultery? Why? 
The democratization of morality is 
the death of morality. 
Chris Costerus, 
Brampton, Ont. 


I am grateful for Tamiko Corbett’s col- 
umn “Making Connections” (Sept. 
Record). She shared with care and con- 
cern the anguish of the St. Andrew’s 
congregation in Lachine, Quebec. Her 
column left me wanting to ask questions 
rather than making pronouncements. 
Who is my neighbour? What does it 
mean to be a neighbour? How do we 
seek to be faithful in our relationships? 

It is my conviction that it is through 
compassion, as our Moderator has 
shown, that we will find our way. 

Mark Gedcke, 
London, Ont. 


At our September session meeting, it was 
agreed that I should write on behalf of all 
our elders to express deep concern over 
the tone and content of the Moderator’s 
column in the September issue of the 
Record. 

The Moderator appears to be calling 
into question the decision of the recent 
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General Assembly not to allow the or- 
dination and induction of Darryl Mac- 
donald. While we appreciate the 
Assembly’s decision may have caused 
great pain among the people of St. 
Andrew’s, Lachine, and we feel for that, 
any other decision would have caused 
great pain and untold harm throughout 
our denomination. 

As elders in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, we have always understood 
that the decision of any court of the 
church is binding on all of the members 
of that court, unless they register their 
dissent. This is fundamental to the way 
we conduct our business. Our Moderator 
seems not to feel bound by this practice, 
and we are concerned lest her words 
should bring our whole church into dis- 
repute. We would hope that on a future 
occasion she might feel inclined to make 
a more positive statement in support of 
the decisions taken by the Assembly she 
was called to moderate. 

Alex Blaikie, 
Parksville, B.C. 


Correction 
In the letter from Hans W. Zegerius 
(Oct. Letters), the phrase “[the issue 
of homosexuality] has become the 


essence of the Christian faith ... ” 
should have read “has become of the 
essence of the Christain faith; namely, 
its ethic, i.e. the life in Christ.” 


Pontius’ Puddle 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


I AM DEEPLY DISTRESSED BY YOUR 


MAGAZINE. THERE HASN'T BEEN A 
PUBLICATION WHOSE THEOLOGICAL 
TREATISES I'VE BEEN SO OFFENDED 
BY, WHOSE CANDID ACCOUNTS OF 

BICKERING AMONG CHURCH GROUPS 
I'VE BEEN SO EMBARRASSED BY, 
WHOSE NAGGING REMINDERS OF THE 
NEEDS OF THE WORLD AND CHURCH 
I'VE BEEN MADE TO FEEL SO GUILTY 
BY SINCE -- WELL, SINCE 
THE NEW TESTAMENT! 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


of rice costs $24, it is a miracle that men 
and women offer themselves for parish 
ministry. 

The Presbyterian Church of Mozam- 
bique feels called to evangelize beyond 
its present constituency of two provinces 
into all 10. Dr. Chimango, known to 
many as the principal of Ricatla Semin- 
ary, is now general secretary of the 
church. He asks that a Canadian pastor 
be sent as “a visible sign of the universal 
Church.” Is there a Canadian willing to 
share the poverty of our Mozambican 
brothers and sisters? 

Is there a danger the pastor in Africa 
may become merely the full-time 
dispenser of the sacraments? This ques- 
tion has been answered, in part, by the 
little church in Mauritius which has be- 
gun to ordain carefully selected deacons 
with permission to baptize, marry and to 
preside at the Lord’s Supper. 

A few years ago, Alice Derblay, a 
teacher and school inspector, became the 
first non-clergy Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of Mauritius (PCM). Since 
her retirement, she has continued her 
volunteer ministry in the local parish and 
has been ordained a deacon. Alice is 
highly respected not only in the PCM but 
throughout the ecumenical community. 
It was my privilege to learn from her. 

The Church of Jesus Christ is alive 
and well in all our partner churches de- 
spite the shortage of material resources 
and fully trained clergy. I wish you could 
have heard the singing. In most countries, 
the congregations do not have instrumen- 
tal accompaniment. Yet the singing is 
joyful, full of harmony and vitality.We 
can learn from their experiences. 

“Blood is thicker than water,” we 
often say when we mean family ties are 
stronger than our relationships with 
others. However, in the Church, we 
discover the water of baptism can be a 
stronger bond than even families ties. 
Such is the reality I enjoyed with our 
brothers and sisters across the oceans 
throughout September. I wish all of you 
could have been there. 


psd Cote 
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UNCOMMON LECTIONARY 


25th Sunday After Pentecost — 


November 17 
Judges 4:1-7; Psalm 123; I Thessalon- 
lans 5:1-11; Matthew 25:14-30 


hat would have happened if 
that servant we always talk 
about had gone out and 


blown the money instead of burying it? 


The wealthy master entrusts his 
wealth to three servants. To one, he gives 
a million. To the next, another bankroll. 
And to the third servant, he gives as 
much as you or I could earn in a lifetime. 
“Take care of my money while I am 
gone,” he tells them. 

The first takes the money and doubles 
it. Likewise, the second. The third, how- 
ever, invests with a shovel. He buries it. 
(We can feel a parable coming on!) 

The master comes home and wants to 
know about his money. No surprise he is 
pleased with the first two. “Outstanding! 
I see a promotion in your future” 
(Matthew 25:21, 23). 

The third servant brings out his 
money, not doubled but dirty. A little 
worse for wear, perhaps, but perfectly 
safe. “I took good care of your money,” 
he says. 

The master blows his top. “You 
wicked and lazy servant!” As usually 
happens, excuses are offered but, in the 
end, they turf out the third servant, the 
one who was careful with his money. 

But suppose, for instance, he used it 
to grow cucumbers in Newfoundland. 
Suppose he mortgaged condos by a 
swamp in British Columbia, and the 
bank called in his note. What would the 
master say when he found his money 
gone? 

Maybe we misjudge this story. 
Maybe the bottom line isn’t a bottom 
line at all. Did you notice the master was 
furious at what any Presbyterian would 
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Backing the Long Shots 


have done? Angry that someone kept 
account, took care, didn’t play fast and 
loose, and made sure the money was per- 
fectly safe? Angry at someone so pru- 
dent and accountable? 

Maybe we should ask questions about 
the master now. What is 
he like? The master is not 
only wealthy, he is an in- 
vestor. In fact, he is the 
investor of the story — 
not the three servants. 
Why is he so pleased with 
the first two servants? Be- 
cause they doubled his 
money? Or because, like 
him, they invested so ex- 
travagantly? Think what it takes to 
double our money. Not bank interest and 
AAA bonds. It takes the risk we could 
lose it all. 

What would have happened if the 
third servant, instead of being prudent, 
had played the penny stocks and lost his 
shirt? That depends on the investor. If he 
were the true investor who knew that one 
must lose sometimes in order to gain, he 
might have said something different 
when he came home to settle accounts. 

The investor in this story is, of course, 
God. And what kind of investor? Con- 
sider his portfolio: a wayward people he 
calls peculiar who cannot follow a busi- 
ness plan or show a profit. A people 
called Israel he refuses to liquidate even 
when they’re a total loss. He entrusts his 
business to a line of kings who make any 
government these days look discrete. 
When he sent auditors (prophets, that is) 
to straighten out the books, they were, 
without exception, ignored. The real es- 
tate, otherwise known as the Promised 
Land, was a good investment, but, 
through some stupid partnerships, even 
that was lost. 

What kind of investor is this? Extrav- 


In God’s 
investment 
plan, there’s 
no room for 
playing it safe 


Michael Farris 


agant. Reckless. An investor who puts 
his money on long shots and bad risks. 
An investor who knows what it is to lose 
as much as he knows what it is to gain. 
One thing he is not is prudent. 

Look at the investor’s son who carries 
on the family business. 
He gathers a ragtag band 
of small business men 
(emphasis on small) — 
some fishermen, along 
with some unemployed 
malcontents and one tax 
collector. He put his trust 
in them, and they returned 
the favour by bailing out 
when he needed their 
backing. But there’s more. He didn’t 
only lose his investment. On the cross, 
Jesus risked all, gave all, offered all, lost 
all. The cross is God’s reckless dealing 
with us. That is the true investor, the one 
who risks all and is willing to lose all for 
the life of his people. Anything but 
prudent. 

The master could never understand 
why anyone could merely play it safe 
when he, the true investor, was willing to 
lose it all from the start. The master 
could not understand how someone who 
knew him and claimed to follow him 
could even dream it was his will only to 
play it safe. 

If the third servant had put all his 
money in a plan to sell air-conditioning 
in the Arctic or toques in the tropics and 
lost it all, the master would have under- 
stood perfectly. Those were his kind of 
investments from the beginning. It was 
God’s investment plan right from the 
start to lose everything, if necessary, in 
order to gain the whole world. a 


Michael Farris is a minister of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada and webmaster of 
PCCWeb at www.presbycan.ca. 
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was at least a good one. 


Bill had been coming 
here for years. We had to 
watch as his mental and 
physical abilities slowly 
deteriorated due to alco- 
hol abuse. His sister 
came faithfully once a 
week to see him. They 


FE NE HE AER IAM A SA LL LEE 


would sit at a table as any 
brother and sister would. 
She knew that’s all she 
could do. 


Bill’s sister was at his 
side when he died. He 
was probably glad to go, 


ee ee 
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to have it finally over. 
We’re glad that, through 
his simple faith, he will 
find a better life. 
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If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 


Prov.: Postal Code: 


Pon 
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What's the Fuss About 
Legalizing Drugs? 


Karl Burden 


arm Reduction — sounds inno- 
H cent enough. In fact, it begs ac- 
ceptance. What Christian 
wouldn’t want to reduce harm — even if 
the sufferer abuses drugs and knows the 
consequences? Harm Reduction provides 


a new, alternative ap- 


buys marijuana illegally from traffickers 
then sells it to users, arguing it is better 
to sell safe marijuana than risk teens 
using contaminated drugs. “If you can’t 
beat them, join them,” say town council- 
lors. But here is where those honestly 

concerned about min- 


proach to the traditional imizing suffering are 
abstinence-oriented Many people joined by those who 
drug policy and pro- advocating a simply want to pursue 


gramming. 
Why should the or- 
dinary citizen be con- 


“harm reduction” 
approach to 


their own addiction 
without hassle. 
So what’s the flaw in 


cerned? The fly in the this argument? While 
Harm Reduction oint- illegal drugs having no quarrel with 
ment is the necessity to are well-meaning reducing health risks for 
legalize drugs to make it addicts, I strongly op- 
operational. but misgu ided pose eliminating bar- 


Society typically 
employs two means to 
combat illicit drug use. 
The first reaches out to 
potential and/or current 
drug users through pre- 
vention and treatment 
programs. These stress 
abstinence as a goal. 
The second employs the 
strong arm of the law, 
prohibiting use and applying legal sanc- 
tions. Advocates of Harm Reduction ar- 
gue that these strategies fail to combat 
illicit drug use. 

Harm Reduction focuses on reducing 
adverse consequences for drug users by 
providing a means of safe drug use. 
Needle exchange programs and informa- 
tion about safer injection practices are 
offered. This avoids the confrontation 
often produced by the “Say no to drugs” 
approach. Pushed to its ultimate goal, 
Harm Reduction would legalize all 
drugs, ending police harassment and 
criminal records. 

One municipality in Holland has 
taken Harm Reduction even further. It 


riers to drug use for 
several reasons. 

Harm Reduction ad- 
vocates claim hundreds 
of young pot smokers 
receive criminal records 
sand jail terms every 
year. First of all, that’s 
not true. Convictions in 
Canadian courts today 
are for those originally 
charged with more serious offences of 
trafficking and importing. Through plea 
bargaining, young smokers have their 
convictions reduced to simple possession. 

Concerned for the one per cent who 
are serious drug addicts, Harm Reduc- 
tion advocates forget the thousands of 
impressionable teenagers for whom the 
law is a reminder that society considers 
drugs dangerous. Remove the penalties 
of the law and the message changes. 
Now young people hear society saying 
drugs aren’t dangerous. 

I believe that is what has happened 
since the media-fuelled public debate 
about legalization began in 1990. A 1995 
Ontario study of high school students re- 
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ported a dramatic increase in drug use, 
especially marijuana. Marijuana use by 
Grade 9 students rose from 8.7 per cent 
in 1993 to 19.6 per cent in ’95, Grade 
11s from 22.3 per cent to 40.7 per cent. 
The problem with Harm Reduction is 
that it seeks to reduce human costs with- 
out reducing use. Similar levels of use ex- 
| isted in the early ’80s. But, today, modern 
cultivation and refinement techniques 
have increased marijuana’s strength. 
New studies warn of marijuana’s de- 
structive potential. Marijuana contains 
some of the highest cancer-causing sub- 
stances known. It decreases resistance to 
‘diseases such as herpes. Smoke produced 
from this drug causes nasal injury, acute 
and chronic bronchitis, lung inflamma- 
tion, and decreased pulmonary defences 
against infection. Smoke from only one 
‘Marijuana cigarette produces four times 
as much cancer-causing tar as the same 
amount of tobacco. 

As a former high school teacher, I am 
concerned adolescents using marijuana 
risk impairment of cognitive functions. 
An Australian study suggests this impair- 
| ment may be irreversible. 
| From a road safety perspective, mari- 
Juana impairs motor skills. Twenty-four 
hours after pilots smoked a single joint, 
‘they landed their flight simulator 24 feet 

off the centre of the runway. Blood sam- 
ples taken from 1,441 impaired or dead 
drivers across Canada found marijuana 
in 38 per cent of the samples. 

How should Christians respond to 
Harm Reduction proposals? For me, the 
biblical record is clear. Christ directs us 
to alleviate the suffering of drug abusers, 
but not to tolerate their destructive 
habits. So let’s not talk about legalizing 
drugs. Let’s put our energy, instead, into 
prevention and intervention to help 
young and old cope with life without 
chemical crutches. 4 


Karl Burden is a United Church minister induct- 
ed by the church into his current role as CEO 
of Concerns Canada, a national not-for-profit 
organization involved in the prevention of sub- 
stance abuse. Individuals interested in more 
information on the latest research on marijuana 
may write to Concerns Canada, 4500 Shep- 
pard Ave. E., Agincourt, Ont. M1S 3R6. 
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N PITY 
HILD... 


BUT PITY 
WON'T FEED 
HIM 


We are moved by his 
tiny, fragile arms. 


But pity won't 
immunize him. 


We are moved by his 
huge, pleading eyes. 


But pity won't 
educate him. 


Pity without action 
will do nothing. 


Act today... 

Become a World Vision 
Child sponsor. Your 

, of $27 a month 

ll make a lifelong 
ifference. 


O Yes! | want to sponsor a child. Send my child’s photo right away. 
| prefer to sponsor a: O boy O girl living in: O Africa O Asia O Latin America 
O whoever needs my help the most. 


O I can’t sponsor a child right now, but here’s a special gift of $ to help. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY PROVINCE 

watt 
POSTAL CODE TELEPHONE NUMBER CANADA 


O I will send my first monthly gift within 10 days of 
receiving my child’s photo, or return it so someone else 
can help. 

O I have enclosed a cheque for $27. 


is a Christian humanitarian 
organization, providing 
relief and development 
assistance for over 
45 years in more than 


if ) 
Om Of 100 countries. 
CARDINUNIE ER Matas ann nina natn nan Sa EXPIRY, DA | ean an 
SIGNATURE 


Please make cheques payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 6630 Turner Valley Rd., Mississauga, ON L5N 254 


Together... building a future for the world’s children 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Despite Past Disappointments 


he garbage truck didn’t come 
around one Friday. 

Where we live, out in the coun- 
try, there’s one garbage truck. It serves 
the whole valley. It’s supposed to come 
down our road on Fridays about noon. 

Most of the time, it’s dependable. 
Once in a while, though, we see it at the 
side of the road, with a driver in grubby 
coveralls trying to peer through the cloud 
of steam emerging from the open hood. 
The driver wears that knowing expres- 
sion on his face that tries to disguise the 
fact he hasn’t a clue what went wrong 
this time. Those days, the truck is late. 

But this time, it didn’t come at all. A 
few of the neighbours had a consultation 
standing out on the road. Should 
we take the garbage in or leave it? 
Would the truck get to it before 
the racoons? 

We left it. 

The truck didn’t come 
Saturday, either. 

We gave up. We all 
took the cans in. 

The next Friday, the 
truck came around as usual. 
Our faith was restored. 

But I found myself won- 
dering, what if he hadn’t 
come? How long would 
we keep putting those cans 
out on Friday mornings, 
expecting the truck to roll 
down the hill and collect 
our trash? Not long, I’d 
bet. A few weeks at the 
most. Then, we'd give up. 
We'd quit listening for the rumble of its 
diesel engine. We’d quit looking up the 
hill for it. 

The Jews have been waiting for their 
Messiah for close to 3,000 years. Even 
by the time of Jesus, I suspect, expecta- 
tions had worn thin. A few devout folks, 
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like Zechariah and Elizabeth, like old 
Simeon and Anna, had no doubts — they 
still expected the Messiah to come, any 
day. But I imagine most people thought 
about the long-promised Messiah only 
when they got booted in the butt by a 
Roman soldier, arrogantly confident of 
the might of the whole 
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preoccupied with eating and drinking, 
buying and selling ... 

And how long, I wonder, are we will- 
ing to wait? How long before we roll up 
the welcome mat, take in the garbage 
and simply get on with daily living? 

I fear, sometimes, our preoccupation 

at Christmas with stories 


Roman Empire behind We haven’t of the birth of the Christ 
him. The rest of the time, Child masks an uncom- 
as Jesus commented @ clue when or fortable awareness that 
(Luke 17:26-28), they be- [how Christ will we haven’t a clue how the 
haved pretty much as they living Christ will enter 
had in the days of Noah come again our lives. Like the driver 


and of Job: “They were 

eating and drinking, and marrying and 
being given in marriage” and buying and 
selling, planting and building ... 
The belief was still there, but the 

flame of conviction burned low. 
That perspective makes the 
claim that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah a radical, even a revolu- 
tionary act. We think it 
fulfilled a thousand years of 
longing. But it also upset a 
thousand years of tradition. 
Ever since the time of 
David, the Hebrew people 
had hoped for a saviour. 
And every year, for a thou- 
sand years, it had not hap- 
pened. After that length 
of time, I imagine disap- 
pointment was more 
deeply entrenched 

than hope. 

During the season 
of Advent, our read- 
ings from the Hebrew Scriptures focus 
on that expectation of the Messiah. But 
we have a dual expectation. For we be- 
lieve the Messiah has already come — 
has lived and died and lives again. So we 
look forward to the second coming of 
Christ to refresh hearts that are still often 


of the garbage truck, we 
peer through a cloud of tinsel and senti- 
ment, wondering what’s happening. 
Every year, we proclaim transformation. 
But when both we and the world revert 
to the same old grind after Christmas, we 
become confirmed in disappointment. 
The second coming of Christ will” 
probably be as much of a shock to us as — 
the first coming was to the Jews of 
Jesus’ day. 
The annual pre-Christmas rituals of — 
créches and candles, of presents and par- 
ties, still serve a useful purpose. They re- 
mind us, despite past disappointments, 
we believe in the coming of one who 
will rule our lives, as Isaiah put it, with: 
‘... the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and the fear 
of the Lord.... 
With righteousness he shall judge 
the poor, 
and decide with equity fhe the meek 
of the earth .. 
dain 11: 2-4). 
Maybe, this year it will happen, after 
all. Maybe, this year ... 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co- -founder_ 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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My dear editor: 


'__ As hitherto and heretofore related last 

/ month, our presbytery has been in a state 

of agitated dejection regarding a recent 

cover article in an American periodical, 
to wit, The Atlantic Monthly, on the ad- 
vent and evident success of the mega- 
church in that august redoubt of Christian 
virtue and prosperity, the U. S. of A. The 
sheer size, smoothness and technological 
skill (not to speak of the splendiferous 
budgets) of certain congregations in the 
homeland of our southern cousins (thrice 
removed) have cast a pall over the 
brethren and sistern in the heartland. 

(Wherever you are, there is the heart- 

land.) Not to put too fine a point upon it, 

we, by comparison, come out as less- 
than-serious, bush-league, bit-players. 

But nothing daunted — OK, slightly 

daunted — I am pleased to report we 

| have come up with made-in-Canada al- 
ternative proposals designed to awaken 
us from our torpor in a dignified and 

‘semi-modest way as befits our inherent 

“otherness.” 

Our presbytery agreed that: 

1. Any Presbyterian congregations with- 
in a five-kilometre radius of each 
other must take immediate steps to 
merge. If, as we expect, there is no 
immediate agreement as to who is to 
merge with whom, then representa- 
tives, duly chosen by each congrega- 
tion, will participate in a blind test. 
The representatives, on an agreed 
upon date, at an agreed upon site, will 
meet and, while blindfolded, be asked 
to stab a finger at a randomly opened 
page of a King James Bible. The 
highest verse numerically, thus indi- 
cated, wins and determines who is to 
close up shop and move in with an- 
other. We believe this is at least as 
biblical a procedure as the one the 
apostles followed in Acts 1:21-26. 

2. Prior to such contests, appeals will be 
made to the appropriate levels of 
provincial and federal governments 
for heritage grants to protect and pre- 
serve the W.A.S.P. culture — Whoa! 
Wait a minute! Not the former inac- 
curate and politically unacceptable 
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acronym but the Wavering, Anxious, 
Scapegoated, Protestant culture. At a 
time when the word “government” is 
almost always followed by the word 
“cut-backs,” this may seem to be a 
futile tactic, indeed; but consider. 
Following the philosophy of multicul- 
turalism, we have witnessed court de- 
cisions and school board policies (e.g., 
the erosion of a distinct Sunday, the re- 
moval of specifically Christian symbols 
and celebrations from schools) to the 
point where it would be difficult to claim 
we are still a dominant, 
all-pervasive force and, 
therefore, in need of no 
protection. And are we 
not told almost every 
hour, on the hour, that our 
worship attendance fig- 
ures are dropping faster 
than memberships in the 
Monarchist League in 


status, 


If we are 
now entitled 
to official 


minority 


we are also 


Cherry! (Or, for the more timid, Scotty 
Bowman!) 

And should we content ourselves with 
only one semi-official symbol, albeit one 
with as much pizzazz potential as a burn- 
ing bush? We were on a roll. 

A learned minister/professor, now re- 
tired, spoke appositely and movingly 
about a prominent European — one 
“Wittgenstein” (my friend Murdo 
thought he was a famous piano manufac- 
turer, but I thought I heard somewhere 
he was a philosopher). On a visit to Cor- 
nell University, in upper 
New York State, Wittgen- 
stein pursued his interest 
in local plant life and 
brought to his host/friend 
a plant pod he had never 
seen before. It was a 
milkweed, rough and ugly 
on the outside, but, as he 
discovered when it was 


Chicoutimi! Ergo, we are entitled to opened, full of dia- 
now entitled to official . phanous, beautiful seeds, 
minority status and all the its privileges each trailing silky threads 
privileges pertaining like a parachute. Wittgen- 
thereto! stein’s comment was “Impossible!” 


We could use this money and learn 
from countless, erstwhile advisers by im- 
proving our marketing. Several sugges- 
tions were advanced along these lines. 

The newly merged congregations 
could erect an enormous steeple on the 
chosen building since we have frequently 
played a variation of “Where’s Waldo?” 
with our building sites. In the steeple, we 
could install the latest laser-beam tech- 
nology to project a burning bush against 
the night sky. Or, maybe, fit computer 
controlled bulbs up and down the spire, 
spelling out times of services and assort- 
ed messages of enticement and good 
cheer. 

There might be enough money left to 
buy commercial time on TV. Maybe not 
prime time, but slots on, say, Meeting 
Place or The Antiques Road Show. Look 
what Candice Bergen has done for 
Sprint! What would a widely recognized 
face do for us — especially if it were a 
Presbyterian face? Step forward, Don 


What could be better for an official 
denominational plant? Rough and unpre- 
possessing on the outside, delicate and 
full of migrating seed on the inside, gen- 
tly reproducing their kind via God’s own 
breezes ... and to many an outsider, 
quite impossible. 

The argument was clinched when the 
speaker added that the Monarch butterfly 
depends on the milkweed for sustenance. 
The Monarch! Unique, regal (soothing to 
royalists), colourful, endangered ... and 
given to flying south every winter. 

We have our nominations for an offi- 
cial flowering plant and insect! Program- 
ming and structural suggestions are next 
on the agenda. 


Yours among the not cast down, 


Lia Wondeg E- 
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Reflections on 
the spiritual 
presence 

of the sea. 


hey sat together in the chill of the early morning, the old man and the boy. The 

old man had his hand wrapped around the bowl of his pipe; the boy around a mug 
of cocoa. They were dressed identically in sweaters and toques and, from a distance, 
might have been mistaken for members of a religious group. In a way, they were. As 
the mist rose, the boats in the harbour looked to the boy like ghosts, suspended on the 


water. To the old man, they were ghosts. He knew the name of everyone who owned 
the boats and everyone who built them. He knew which boats had come home with 
one less crew member, which families had an empty chair at the kitchen table. He 


I must go down to the sea again, 
to the lonely sea and the sky, 
And all I ask is a tall ship, 
and a Star to steer her by. 
And the wheel’s kick and the 
wind’s song 

and the white sail’s shaking, 
And a grey mist on the sea’s face 
and a grey dawn breaking. 

— “Sea Fever’ by John 

Masefield, 1902 


This is the only part of the poem 
I remember. I learned it some- 
time during my high school years on Prince Edward Island. 
And although I have never been a sailor, these verses speak to 
me even as a landlubber. 

Masefield paints a vivid picture of maritime life, somehow 
managing to capture the energy and atmosphere of the sea. But 
that’s not all. What stands out most for me as a sequestered 
Islander is the melancholy of the opening lines. It is obvious 
the poet understands how difficult it is to be separated from the 
shoreline and the salty air. 1 know where he’s coming from. 

There is something magnetic about the open ocean. No visit 
to the East Coast is complete without a trip to the shore. It can 
be an exciting adventure! I park the car a distance from the 
beach, remove my shoes and begin to climb the wall of sand 
dunes. The anticipation builds as I slowly approach the summit. 
Then, that extraordinary moment when the expanse of sand and 
surf opens up before me. It is a spiritual event: the smell of the 
salty air, the sight of the whitecaps and fishing boats, the sooth- 


_ ing sound of the waves stroking the shore. Here, where the land 


meets the sea, I feel connected with God’s creation. 
This annual pilgrimage can also be startling. The shoreline 


is never the same. On one visit, I was saddened to discover 
_ that a whole section of beach had disappeared in the span of 
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knew the sea could be wild 
and unforgiving. He also 
knew its beauty. The peace 
to be found in its still sur- 
face. The feeling of being 
home. 


Tom Dickey is a member of 
the Record staff who has 
never developed his sea legs. 


Photo: Zander Dunn 


only a year. Water had submerged the place where I once built 
sand-castles. 

Yes, the sea is a powerful force. It changes everything — 
smoothing rocks with the lap of gentle waves and tearing away 
cliffs with the crash of breakers. It is as if the sea has a life of 
its own, a life which cannot be ignored. 

As I sit on my sand dune to ponder the mystery, I am re- 
minded of the ways God acts in our lives. Sometimes, power- 
fully, like the thunder of crashing surf. Yet, gently at other 
times, like the murmur of wavelets. But one thing is certain: 
when we let God in, our lives will never be the same. Rough 
places are worn smooth. Peaceful havens are disturbed. Per- 
spectives shift with the sand dunes. With God in our lives, we 
become a changed people. With every wave, the landscape of 
our lives is transformed. 


I must go down to the sea again, 

to the beautiful sea and the sky, 

Where the waves sing of the presence of God, 
And my fear drifts away with the tide ... 


Hugh Donnelly is minister of St. Andrew’s Church in Bowmanville, Ont. 
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by Bob Cooper 


y the Pool of St. Jacques, a rank open sewer that serves as an unholy bap- 
tismal for devil worshippers, Good and Evil took the physical form of two 
seething Haitian men — one, a Christian preacher and, the other, a voodoo 
witch-doctor. 

They were locked in battle over the souls of a pregnant girl and her un- 
born baby whom the witch-doctor had been ritually dedicating to Satan. 

The young preacher could tolerate it no longer and, at great risk to his safety and 
the safety of three other Christian onlookers, he intervened. Raising his arms, he ad- 
vanced into the midst of the macabre sacrament, preaching the gospel and throwing 
the ceremony into utter confusion. Trembling with rage, the witch-doctor turned on 
him. For several eternal seconds, the two men stood face-to-face in the smothering 
heat, glaring at each other. Then, pressing his nu- 
. meric advantage, the witch-doctor advanced on 
A chance meeting leads to a the intruders. They had no option but to retreat. 
mission partnership between Today, Satan had won. 
r But there would be other days when he 
St. Andrew $, Fergus, wouldn’t. With God’s help, the young preacher, 
Ontario, and Cap Haitien’s Esterling Eugene, and his brother, Emmanuel 
- P was (Mano) Eugene, pastor of Cap Haitien’s Eben- 
Baptist church in Haiti ezer Evangelical Baptist Church, would be back 
to claim the souls of other young mothers-to-be 
for God and, perhaps, even the witch-doctor’s. And why not? Numbered among the 
congregation of 700 are three former witch-doctors and their families. 

What of the other two witnesses to the battle between Good and Evil by the Pool 
of St. Jacques? Who were they and what was their business there? 

They were Julie Groves and Russell Gammon, two founding members of 
HEARTS — Haitians Educated And Reaching Toward Salvation — an action 
committee formed in August 1995 within Fergus, Ontario’s St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church. The group began after Julie Groves and her husband, Wayne, met 
Emmanuel Eugene the previous March when they and their family drove a vanload 
of relief supplies to Florida for shipment to Haiti. The expatriate father of three was 
studying for the ministry while he held down two jobs. 

An instant bond developed between the Groves family and Mano. He told them 
about the horrific suffering in his homeland. Julie asked him if he would consider 
returning to Haiti to co-ordinate relief efforts from there. She confesses now she 
had not realized what she was asking of him. He had a signed offer in his pocket 
from a South Florida congregation to become the pastor, a prospect that would have 
enabled his family to join him in the relative safety of the United States. If he 
returned to Haiti, he would be throwing away his freedom — likely forever. 

He needed time to think things over. 
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By September °95, he had made his 


| decision: Yes, he would return to Cap 

| Haitien, to his wife and children, to the 

| people who needed him, to his church ... 
to hell on earth. 


The previous month, HEARTS was 


_ formed with the aim of funding and pro- 
_ viding supplies for the students and fam- 
ilies of an elementary school housed in 


_ the church Mano would lead, and to pro- 
_ vide food, clothing and support for or- 
' phaned children who attend the school. 


In March 1996, when they stood in 


| terror by the Pool of St. Jacques, Julie 
_and Russell wanted desperately to run 
_ but, instead, searched for and found 


| 


some of the same courage that had 
helped the young preacher to intercede. 


_ They had come to Haiti, at their own ex- 


| 


"pense, to assess the short- and long-term 


needs of the church, school and orphan- 
_ age so that practical fund-raising targets 


could be set and budgets struck. 

But they were not prepared for what 
awaited them in this, the poorest country 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Russ Gammon: “I’ve been every- 


where. And nothing in any other country 


I’ve been to prepared me for this — not 


even Brazil, and Brazil really knocked 
the stuffing out of me! I was down there 
and saw the orphans and the poverty, and 
the kids drinking liquor, and horses that 
looked like caricatures of horses with 
bones sticking out of their skin. But it 
was nothing compared to Haiti. Nothing! 
Because Brazil is not a Fourth World 
country. Maybe second or third. Haiti is 
a Fourth World country — theoretically, 
hopeless. 

“These were eight overwhelming 
days. Everywhere we went, there was 
something that made an impact on me. 
The car that got crunched at the side of 
the road. The people washing dishes at 
the side of the road. A man taking a bath 
at a well. Someone dying over there in 
the corner. Someone else begging over 
here. A whole bunch of kids bursting 
joyously into the school! It was a confus- 
ing acceleration of feelings and events, 
and there was little I could process at a 
normal mental rate.” 

Julie Groves: “I don’t think there’s a 
vocabulary to describe the horror of that 
place. Though the mountains and the 
people are beautiful, the poverty is more 
than your mind can dream up and hold. 


That’s why, if you go there, you’d either 
be in pieces in the first 10 minutes and 
Stay in your room until the plane comes 
to take you out, or God blankets you 
with the ability to cope until you get 
home. Then, you fall apart. 

“Tf you let yourself be overcome by 
what you are seeing, smelling, experienc- 
ing as you watch what other adults and the 
children live with every day, you couldn’t 
control your mind; you’d go insane.” 

Neither fell apart nor went insane. In- 
stead, they rolled up their sleeves and 
helped members of Men for Missions, 
who had come to Haiti on a work cru- 
sade, empty a huge container in which 
HEARTS had been allotted space for 
supplies bound for Emmanuel Eugene’s 
church, school and orphanage. Then, they 
helped assemble 25 water-pumps for in- 
stallation at various wells around the 
countryside to provide fresh water for 
30,000 Haitians. At the missionary 
school, they helped paint walls and build 
a roof on the teachers residence. When 
that was done, they raked the schoolyard 
and poured concrete for a set of steps. 

Together with Mano, Julie and Russ 
did a pragmatic assessment of what 


Haitian orphans who attend Mano’s school in Cap Haitien, Haiti. 
These are the children at the centre of HEARTS’s efforts. 


needs HEARTS could realistically meet. 
At first, it was agreed they could only 
commit to feeding the orphans and con- 
tributing to the salaries of their teachers 
because the 75 cents US per pound 
freight charges imposed on relief sup- 
plies were prohibitive. But shortly after 
their return to Canada, thanks to the ef- 
forts of another member of St. Andrew’ s, 
John McCluskey, who is employed as 
the executive assistant to MP Murray 
Calder, HEARTS discovered it would be 
permitted to send relief supplies free of 
charge aboard Canadian military aircraft. 

Since learning this news, HEARTS 
members have undertaken a number of 
fund-raising events. They have assem- 
bled two tons of clothing, school sup- 
plies and sanitation products. They also 
began to find sources of medical supplies 
with which to stock a dispensary at the 
Ebenezer compound. They have made a 
commitment to provide for the salaries 
of the school teachers, the cooking staff 
and the pastor. To meet this commit- 
ment, they are seeking a $20-per-month 
pledge from 125 families. As well, 
HEARTS started on a building fund of 
$5,000 — money that will pay for the 
sinking of a well and an addition to the 
existing church/school building. 

“(We have found] many fund-raising 
opportunities,” says Russ Gammon. 
“Over the past year, HEARTS members 
and supporters have been working to- 
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gether to raise the funds for this project.” 
Thanks to an eleventh-hour donation by 
a St. Andrew’s member, the $5,000 tar- 
get was reached. 

They have accomplished much in a 
year, and Julie Groves believes she 
knows why. 

“This whole thing has been spiritually 
led. Pastor Eugene’s decision to go back 
was totally in God’s hands in a way that 
was more than I could understand at the 
time. After being there, and seeing what 
he went home to, it made even more of 
an impact on me. The decision he made 
had to be God-given.” 

A few days before she went to Haiti, 
Julie Groves, who had never flown, 
never left her family, never done any 
public speaking, fell tearfully to her 
knees in the living room of her Fergus 
home. She pleaded with God to let her 


off the hook, to let her stay in her own 
comfortable world. Then, she rea 


Joshua 1:9: “Be strong and courageous; 


do not be frightened or dismayed, fo 


the Lord your God is with you wherever 


you go.” 

Russ and Julie went back to Cap Hai- 
tien in September. They were joined by 
Wayne Groves, the three Groves boys 
and Jeremy Woods, another HEARTS 
member. They went to distribute the 
5,500 pounds of supplies they had as- 
sembled and to build a dormitory onto 
the school to house orphaned children. 

Once again, they accompanied Ester- 
ling Eugene and his brother, Mano, to 
the Pool of St. Jacques in their quest to 
reclaim lost souls for God. 


Bob Cooper attends St. Andrew’s Church, 


Fergus, Ont. 


Top: Pastor Emmanuel (Mano) Eugene (left) 
and his brother, Esterling Eugene, also a 
preacher, standing in the Cap Haitien 
compound. 


Left: Packing some of the 5,500 pounds of 
supplies at St. Andrew’s, Fergus, Ont., to be 
sent to Cap Haitien. 
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- nearly caused him to die in 


ness was legendary. Dur- 
ing one of my visits, his secretary told 


by Gunar kKravallis 


he life of Henri Nouwen seemed 
to consist of an endless series of 
100-metre sprints interspersed 
with regular periods of contem- 


_ plation and meditation. A friend de- 


scribed Henri’s life as “frantic.” He 
wrote a book entitled Walking with 


» Jesus; but one never walked with Henri 
_ — one always ran to keep up with his 


long, hurried strides. 

The psychologist in me sometimes 
wondered from what per- 
sonal demons Henri sought 
to flee. For there were 
times when Henri had to 
be hospitalized with ex- 
haustion, when impatience 


an accident, when depres- 
sion paralysed him and 
when criticism deeply hurt 
him. His absent-minded- 


_ me how he had recently lost a new pair 


of winter boots. The same day, he left his 
briefcase in my car and, later, went to the 
parking lot with car keys, looking for a 
car he had left at a service station that 
morning. 

But the Christian in me is reminded 
of the truth that life is not to be wasted. 
We live our lives for Christ and need to 
make them count for something. Life is 
to be drunk in deeply and not spilled or 
wasted in the pursuit of trivialities. That, 
and the need to remain rooted in prayer 
and in the spiritual life, are two abiding 
truths Henri taught me. 

He was a man of sharp contrasts. His 
commitment to liberation theology over- 
laid an equally strong commitment to his 
priestly vocation and traditional Roman 
Catholic piety and teaching. One day, as 
he bustled about the prayer room at Day- 
break, I observed him quickly genuflect 
— on the run — before the altar and a 
statue of Mary. His ecumenicity was gen- 
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emembering 
Henri Nouwen 


uine and welcoming, and many of his 
writings were Christ-centred. While 
many priests and nuns left their vocations 
after the upheavals of the 1960s, Henri 
remained a faithful priest. He sacrificed 
none of his creativity or integrity by stay- 
ing in the church. I firmly believe that, by 
not leaving, he reached his full potential 
as a Christian and as a human being. 

Henri was a vulnerable person who 
was open to God, to others and to the 
world. Sensual and pas- 
sionate, he embraced life 
with all its pain and joy, 
beauty and ugliness. In 
conversation, Henri had 
the rare gift of making 
you feel as if you were 
the only person in the 
world. It was OK to be 
you with all your frailties. 

He was acutely aware 
of the mystery of life and 
the presence of God’s grace. His ability 
to communicate these realities through 
his writing, public speaking and in per- 
sonal relationships allowed him to be a 
healing presence to many. 

I am saddened by his loss and feel I 
have lost a good friend. And, yet, I am a 
bit envious. Henri has finished his race; I 
have yet to complete mine. 


Henri Nouwen died September 21 on his 
way to St. Petersburg, Russia, where 
Dutch Television was planning to film 
his book The Prodigal Son. He wrote 
more than 30 books, including The 
Wounded Healer. He taught at Notre 
Dame, Harvard and Yale universities 
but, in 1985, left the academic world to 
work in the L’Arche Daybreak Commu- 
nity in Toronto. He was pastor of that 
community when he died at age 64.3 


Gunar Kravalis is minister of Burns Church, 
Milverton, and North Mornington, Ont., and a 
friend of Henri Nouwen. 


Canadian Art 
China Ltd. 


Commemorate your 


Special Event 


The perfect item for anniversaries, 
reunions or just as a gift to visitors of 
your church. Choose from our wide 
selection of plates, mugs, etc., and let 
our artist capture the beauty of your 
church on fine quality porcelain. 


A great idea as a fund raiser for your 
school or club. 


Write or phone for our brochure today. 


Canadian Art China Ltd. 
18 Stewart Road 
Collingwood, Ont. LOY 4K1 
Phone/Fax: (705) 445-1321 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


REXDALE PRESBYTERIAN 


SENIOR CITIZENS CORPORATION 
Highway Terraces Apartments 


2314 Islington Avenue 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W SW9 
Tel.: (416) 745-2891 Fax: (416) 745-2384 


Owners and operators of an indepen- 
dent living, non-profit, highrise housing 
complex for persons 59 years or older 


accepting applications for residency. 
Shopping and public transportation at 
the door. Indoor access to Rexdale 
Presbyterian Church and auditorium. 
Club organized trips, entertainment and 
activities. 


For information, please contact the 
management office, Monday to Friday, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


A he loaded his golf clubs into the trunk of his car 
one fine June morning, Harvey noticed his wife, 
Alice, watching him from the kitchen window. The 
usual look of disapproval on her face told the whole 
story. It was Sunday, and the same pattern that had de- 
veloped early on in their 51 years of married life was 
continuing. Alice was getting ready for church; he was 
getting ready for something else. 

Not that he was a rabid atheist or anything like that. 
Harvey believed in God. He simply wasn’t all that big on 
organized religion. He often said a person didn’t need to 
go to church to be a good Christian. He could worship 
God on the golf course as well as he could in church. In 
fact, he used those very words at breakfast that morning 
when Alice reminded him it was Communion Sunday 
and he hadn’t been to Communion for ages. 

“But it’s such a beautiful day for a round of golf,” 
he responded. “Besides, I can worship God on the golf 
course as well as I could in church.” 

Alice shook her head and smiled. “Harvey, I’ve 
gone golfing with you. When you slice a tee shot into 
the woods, the first words out of your mouth are hardly 
those of worship, even if God does get mentioned.” 

“Touché,” thought Harvey, as he reached for his 
coffee and mentally retreated to his next line of de- 
fence. “But you don’t have to go to church to be a good 
Christian,” he protested. 
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“Maybe not,” Alice replied. “But 
good Christians also do what their Lord 
asks them to do. And Jesus said, ‘Do this 
in remembrance of me.”” Alice leaned 
| forward and took his other hand between 
| hers. “Harvey, come to Communion with 
| me. God has done so much for us in 
) Christ. Can’t you take some time to re- 
| member and give thanks?” 
| Harvey studied the pattern on the 
: wallpaper and muttered something about 
how weekend weather like this didn’t 
roll around often 
_ and how he hadn’t 
‘been out golfing 
in a while. Alice 
‘gave an exas- 
| perated sigh and 
cleared the break- 
fast dishes away. 
_ Another tradition- 
al Sunday morn- 
ing ritual was 
coming to an end. 
It concluded with 
a final benedic- 
‘tion: the sound of 

Harvey’s car backing out of the drive- 
: way on his way to the golf course. 
| Harvey couldn’t see the point of 
spending a gorgeous morning like this in 
church, even if it was Communion Sun- 
day. After all, Christ died to set us free 
from sin and death, didn’t he? And 
wouldn’t God rather we were out enjoy- 
ing this freedom on the golf course in- 
stead of being cooped up in church? 
Harvey’s memory drifted back to a 
‘time when he served overseas during the 
Second World War. In his mind’s eye, he 
saw himself along with a number of his 
unit buddies enduring a hard pew and a 
dry sermon at church parade. He pictured 
the bespectacled padre standing behind 
the Communion table and droning on 
about Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, how 
the bread and wine represented Christ’s 
body and blood, how Christ died that we 
might be set free from sin and death, and 
how in sharing the bread and wine we re- 
member how much it cost God to bring us 
this freedom. The whole thing was long, 
drawn-out and boring. “If you’ve been to 
one Communion service,” Harvey thought 
to himself, “‘you’ve been to them all.” 

As the months passed by, the warm, 

sunny days of June eventually gave way 
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cet young hockey 
player unwittingly 
jolts a veteran into the 
reality of the words 
“No this 
in remembrance 
of me 


to the cold winds of November. Before 
long, it was Remembrance Day. And as 
he did every year, Harvey planned to 
join his comrades for the wreath-laying 
ceremony at the cenotaph. With his beret 
on his head and a row of polished service 
medals on his chest, he set out in the 
morning chill. Alice preferred to keep 
warm on days like this, so she always 
took the car. But Harvey didn’t mind the 
walk to the cenotaph. It gave him an op- 
portunity to think — and to remember. 

Harvey’s mind 
filled with images. 
He remembered 
meeting Alice while 
they were both sta- 
tioned in England 
— he, a dashing 
private; she, a nurse 
— and how he’d 
swept her off her 
feet at a regimental 
dance. He remem- 
bered how the call 
of duty meant they 
were apart more 
often than they were together. He remem- 
bered how much they worried about each 
other when they were on opposite sides of 
the English Channel and how they were 
both haunted by the thought they might 
never see each other again. But they had 
made it through the madness with their 
bodies and spirits intact. 

Many weren’t as fortunate. As Harvey 
walked along, his mind filled with other 
images. He remembered the sound of 
waves pounding on the sides of the troop 
carrier, and the sound of his heart pound- 
ing in his chest as he sat in darkness 
clutching his weapon on his way to Nor- 
mandy. He remembered the nightmare of 
deafening explosions, the screams and 
the bodies on the beach. He saw the faces 
of friends and comrades who didn’t come 
home. It seemed so long ago; and it 
seemed like only yesterday. 

Harvey’s thoughts shifted to trends 
he’d observed at recent Remembrance 
Day ceremonies. He noticed, as time’s 
relentless march took its toll, the number 
of veterans present was growing smaller 
each year. That bothered him a bit, but 
not nearly as much as the other trend 
he’d observed. For he’d also noticed that 
fewer members of the public attended 


with each passing year. Didn’t they un- 
derstand the sacrifice his comrades had 
made on their behalf? Couldn’t they ap- 
preciate how much their freedom had 
cost? Couldn’t they take the time to re- 
member and give thanks? 

Harvey was so caught up in his mus- 
ings when he turned the corner that he 
didn’t see the kid with the hockey stick 
and equipment bag until it was too late. 
They collided in a thud and clatter. 
“Sorry,” the kid said, bending down to 
gather his things. 

“It’s all right, son, my fault,” Harvey 
replied. “I was off woolgathering and 
wasn’t paying attention.” Harvey looked 
at the kid. He was, oh, maybe 15, and 
obviously heading in the opposite direc- 
tion — toward the rink with all that 
hockey equipment. The words were out 
of Harvey’s mouth before he realized 
what he was saying: “It’s Remembrance 
Day, you know. Why aren’t you going to 
the cenotaph?” 

The kid set down his equipment bag 
and leaned on his hockey stick. When he 
spoke, his words sounded hauntingly 
familiar. “It’s not that I’m unpatriotic or 
anything,” he said. “I believe in my 
country. It’s just that I’m not all that big 
on public ceremonies. They’re usually 
long, drawn-out and boring. If you’ve 
been to one, you’ve been to them all.” 
Harvey stood dumbfounded as the kid 
went on. “Anyway, I believe a person 
doesn’t have to go to Remembrance Day 
ceremonies to be a good citizen. I can do 
my remembering at the hockey rink as 
well as I can at the cenotaph.” The kid 
casually kicked at a pebble as he contin- 
ued. “I can’t see the point of spending a 
great morning like this at the cenotaph, 
even if it is Remembrance Day. After all, 
those soldiers died for our freedom, 
didn’t they? And wouldn’t they rather 
have me enjoying my freedom at the rink 
instead of freezing at a cenotaph?” 

Harvey watched silently as the kid 
picked up his equipment bag, smiled and 
walked away. From somewhere in the 
back of his mind, he heard a still, small 
voice saying, “Do this in remembrance 
of me.” 


Tim Purvis is minister of Jubilee Church, 
Stayner, and Zion Church, Sunnidale 
Corners, Ont. 
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That’s my brother, William. 
I was twelve years old when 
he went off to war. 


Cream and sugar, Reverend? 


That was the first time 

I saw my father cry. 
The second time 

came eight months later. 


Cranberry loaf? 


He was a grand fellow, William. 
Always had time 

for his little sister. 

Always had time ... 


He used to draw 

pictures for me. 

People, mostly. 

All made to look rather silly, really, 
but in a gentle sort of way. 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 


More coffee? 


He handed me the last one 
just before he boarded the train. 


It was of an old man, 

squinting through bifocals. 

He was dressed in a tattered cardigan, 
buttoned incorrectly, 

the elbows out. 


name in retirement living 


independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: yy ~« 
y » 
/ An integral part\, 


¢ Professional, 24-hour ¢ Linens & Personal Laundry 

Nursing Services e Private Intercom/call-bell fi ere 
* Resident Attendants System | of the community 
e All Meals & Snacks e Leisure Activities . for over 30 years 
* Room Service e Lounges with Kitchenettes {Be Peay 
* Complete Housekeeping ¢ Flexible Trial-stay Plan oS Zo 
¢ Furnishings e Vacation Stays, and More SS een 
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“Tt’s God,” William said. 
Then, he winked 
and was gone. 


You know, 

I still have that drawing. 
I keep it in my Bible. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


Central Park, Lodges: 


TORONTO 

265 Queens Drive, Weston 

303 Queens Drive, Weston 

123 Spadina Road, Toronto 

10/14 William Morgan Dr., Toronto 


OTTAWA 

2374 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
2370 Carling Avenue, Ottawa 
LONDON 

279 Horton Street, London 
WINDSOR 

3387 Riverside Drive East 
BRANTFORD 

Charlotte Villa/120 Darling Street 
KITCHENER 

Victoria Place/290 Queen Street S. 


HAMILTON 
35 Arkledun Avenue, Hamilton 
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416-248-0256 — 
416-241-1113 
416-961-6446 
416-425-3722 


613-820-7333 
613-820-6844 


519-434-4544 
519-948-5293 


519-759-5250 _ 


519-576-1300 — 


905-522-2471 — 


Brown of Red Deer: 


A Daughter Remembers 


by Jean Rowat Brown Montgomery 


uring the 1930s, W. G. Brown 
was as well-known in Canada as 
Preston Manning is today. He, 
too, was the leader of a reform party. 
However, Brown’s reform movement, 


with roots in the old CCF party, the 
Trades and Labour Congress, and the 


Social Credit party, had a different agen- 
da from Manning’s right-wing party in 
today’s Canada. 

Brown of Red Deer, as he was known 


across the country, was a brilliant orator 


and preacher, and a passionate defender 
of the rights of the poor. 

He was also my father. 

Last summer, I visited the beautiful 
cemetery behind the old Presbyterian 
church in Athelstan, Quebec, where both 
my parents and sister are buried. My 
father was raised on a farm near the town 
and my mother, Martha, was the daughter 
of Andrew Rowat, Presbyterian min- 
ister then of Athelstan. Both at- 
tended school at the Huntingdon 
Academy from which Dad went 
on to McGill University in 
Montreal. He chose the min- 
istry over law because of his 
deep Christian beliefs, but 
he was always keenly inter- 
ested in social conditions. 

As my husband, Frank, 
and I wandered around the 
town, memories from stories 
told long ago flooded in. 

Dad was ordained in 
1902. He served first as a 
missionary in the logging 
camps of Northern Ontario 


Vancouver 1922 — left to right: 
Martha Brown, Jean Brown 
(four years old), Mrs. Wilson 
(host) and W. G. Brown. 
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Westminster who had voted for Union. 

They first met for services in a dance 
hall. Later, they built a solid basement 
church on 20th Street where the congre- 
gation grew and flourished. A new build- 
ing erected in 1953 still stands on 
In 


The Presbyterian minister 
who launched the United 
Reform Movement in 
Saskatchewan 


20th Street. 
1995, I attend- 
ed the 70th 
anniver- 
sary 


and in the mining camps of British Co- 
lumbia. Then, he spent 17 years (1908 to 
1925) as a minister in Red Deer, Alberta. 
After 1925, St. Andrew’s, Saskatoon, 
called him to serve a small band of faith- 
ful followers of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada who had voted against Union. 
They were the remnant from the 
three large Presbyterian 
churches of Knox, St. 
Thomas and 


of the congregation and was given a great 
welcome. The young people put on a 
wonderful play in which the children kept 
referring to W. G. Brown. That evening, 
a tired little boy came over to me and 
asked, “What does W.G. stand for?” 

“Walter George,” I replied. 

Father always asked for the hardest 
post. As a young minister in the lumber 
camps in Northern Ontario, he walked 
15 to 30 miles a day to preach every 
night of the week to hundreds of men. 
Even then, he worried about the wasteful 
administration of the great timber forests. 

He volunteered for the toughest min- 
ing camp mission in New Denver, San- 
don and Silverton in West Kootenay, 
British Columbia. For four years, he 
preached in bunkhouses all over the 
mountains. 

Big churches in the East tried to woo 
him, but he felt needed in the West. He 
remained there for his whole ministry. At 
his memorial service in Saskatoon, John 
McKinnon, an elder of the church, told 
of being with Dad when he replied to a 
telegram from a large church in the 
United States offering him a salary near- 
ly three times greater than he was receiv- 
ing. He had been working at an 
unbelievable pace and had begun to suf- 
fer the piercing pains of arthritis. 

‘Although his loss to us, particularly 
at that time, would have been a severe 
blow to St. Andrew’s Church, to our city 
and to the church in Canada,” said Mc- 
Kinnon, “no one could have objected to 
him accepting what many might call the 
fruits of a great and arduous ministry. 
However, his reaction was typical. We 
went to the CPR Telegraph Office where 
he scribbled this reply: ‘Need in Western 
Canada too great. Sincere thanks, W. G. 
Brown.’” 

Dad used to talk about our path in this 
life using a story from an experience he 
had in British Columbia. One day, he 
made a long trek to a silver mine he had 
never visited. Darkness was falling, and 
he found the trail up the mountain more 
difficult to follow as it seemed to wander 
through the most treacherous parts of the 
mountain. “The man who laid out this 
trail,’ he thought to himself, “did not 
know what he was doing.” 

Eventually, he reached the mine and 
spent the night with the miners. In the 
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Means VICTORY! 


Platform of the United 


Reform Movement — 1940 


1, 


Effective government control during 
wartime to prevent all profiteering in the 
necessities of life. 


The defence of democracy both at 
home and abroad. Maintenance of free- 
dom of speech and of the press. Rigid 
enforcement of the right of labour to bar- 
gain collectively. 


Determined measures to eliminate pa- 
tronage and to curb the operation of mo- 
nopolistic institutions in order to prevent 
profiteering in the manufacturing of in- 
dustrial products necessary to national 
efficiency. 

Parity prices for agricultural products 
which means that the prices our farmers 
pay for what they buy must be on a par 
with the prices they receive for what 
they sell. 


Social services: Old age pensions, 
youth training, unemployment insur- 
ance, general health services and edu- 
cation must be maintained and 
extended to alleviate the distress of our 
people and to preserve the unity of our 
country. 


Courageous monetary and fiscal reform. 


Financing of the war and social services 
with debt-free money. Placing the main 
burden of taxation on those who can af- 
ford to pay it. 


morning, to reach home, he had to cross 


the valley and climb up the other side. — 
On the top of the ridge, he looked back at — 


the trail he had taken down the mountain 
from the mine. Then he realized, this 
trail was the only way to reach the mine. 

He used this story to point out that no 
matter how difficult we feel life is at the 
time, or how certain we are there is no 
way through, we will realize in the end 
that God has a purpose and a path for us 
to follow. 

During those troubled times prior to 
Union in 1925, my father was sent on a 
tour of the Maritimes, as well as a week 
in Montreal and a tour in Ontario. A few 
years ago, Howard MacDonald of Peter- 
borough told me that when he heard W. 
G. Brown was coming to Peterborough 
to speak in St. Paul’s Church, he ran to 
school to tell his classmates. They did 
not know why he was so excited! St. 
Paul’s was the only Presbyterian church 
in Peterborough to remain Presbyterian. 

My father told me about staying with 
John Penman in Paris, Ontario. Penman 
was a millionaire with a huge home. He 
financed much of the struggle against 
Union. Keith Clifford’s book on Union 


tells of a heated meeting in Hamilton ~ 


when Dr. Samuel Lyle of that city rushed 
at my father, shaking his fist and de- 


manding, “Would you dare to resist the - 


will of God?” 
“No,” answered Father. “But I would 
dare to resist your interpretation of it!” 
When my father was elected Modera- 
tor in 1931, he travelled widely in Can- 
ada. He also visited Taiwan for the 


Diamond Jubilee of the mission there as — 


well as travelling to Manchuria, Korea 
and Japan. 

The °30s brought terrible times to the 
Prairies. Trainloads of unemployed men 
arrived. Some departed. Others stayed. As 
children, we called them “tramps.” But 


they were fine young men in desperate sit- _ 


uations. No work, no welfare, nothing. 
The sign on our house read Presbyterian 
Manse, so many came to our door. 
Mother enlisted their help in her large gar- 
den and then fed them on the back step. 
Sometimes, she would give them a meal 
ticket, which my dad had purchased, for 
the Salvation Army. My father went 
throughout the city helping the poor, often 
giving from his own pocket. 
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Not one to mince words, 
W. G. Brown wrote: “Who 
can be enthusiastic about 
sending our men across 
the sea to fight for justice 
and liberty while 
profiteering has raised its 
ugly head even at this 
early stage in the war? 
This war must not bea 
Roman holiday for the 
profiteer bloodsuckers of 
our Canadian national life 
as the last war was.” 


One time, the police chief placed a 
notice in the Saskatoon Star Phoenix 
saying all families had been looked after. 
The same evening, my dad and a friend 
picked up coal, wood and food to take to 


a destitute family. At midnight, they 


knocked on the door of the police chief. 
They told him they never wanted to see 
an announcement like that again. They 
slammed the outer door shut and left. 

The Saskatoon coal merchant claimed 
my dad was his best customer. I do not 
know how my parents managed finan- 
cially. In difficult times, instead of re- 
questing an increase in his salary, my 
father often asked for a decrease. 

In September 1938, my father joined 
a group of about 20 people from Saska- 
toon drawn from the CCF, the Social 
Credit and the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress who hoped to unite in support of 
various reforms. They called them- 
selves the United Reform Move- 
ment, and Dad was chosen to be 
leader. The sitting member of Par- 
liament, a Liberal, died and so a 
by-election was called. My 
father was asked to run. He 
agreed, but took sick with his 
old enemy, rheumatic fever 
— his third or fourth bout of 
it. Before the vote, his doc- 
tor told him he should be 


Martha Brown and W. G. Brown 
in the Orient in 1931 when he 
was Moderator. 
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all right. Indeed, he did campaign a little. 

Dad ran against several candidates, 
winning with a 5,000-vote majority. He 
and Mother went to Ottawa where he 
was introduced to the House by Agnes 
Macphail. In 1921, she had become the 
first woman ever elected to the House of 
Commons. He would be the first and 
only elected member of the United Re- 
form Movement. 

Mackenzie King, the prime minister, 
was also a Presbyterian. He and my dad 
had frequent correspondence. As condi- 
tions in the West worsened, so did the 
tone of the letters. As soon as my father 
took his seat, King dissolved Parliament. 
The wife of an elder of the church in 
Saskatoon told my mother: “Mackenzie 
King dissolved Parliament because he 
was afraid of your husband!” 

The shock was too much for my 
father, and he collapsed at my sister Rho- 
da’s home in Ottawa. The prognosis was 
not good as his heart was damaged. 
Mother told people in Saskatoon he was 
dying, but they refused to believe it. They 
re-elected him with a larger majority. 

Letters from all over Canada congrat- 
ulated him on his election and sympa- 
thized with the ideals of the 
United Reform Movement. 

But, shortly after the 
election, he died. 

He was 
only 65 
years 


old. I was 21 when Dad died and felt 
devastated. 

Father came from humble beginnings 
and never considered himself above any- 
one. In 1926, he refused an honorary 
doctorate degree from The Presbyterian 
College in Montreal and, again, in 1930, 
from Knox College in Toronto. The only 
gown he ever wore was a beautiful 
heavy black silk one given to him by the 
women of St. Andrew’s when he was 
elected Moderator. 

On the day of his funeral, the Saska- 
toon Star Phoenix wrote: “ ... his mem- 
ory will live in the heart of Saskatoon for 
many decades to come, and if that mem- 
ory serves to bring to this city and this 
political constituency, some of his great- 
hearted tolerance of human weaknesses 
and some of his splendid Christian spirit, 
his political career will have been as valu- 
able to this community as his services at 
Ottawa would have been to Canada.” 4 


Jean Rowat Brown Montgomery, W. G. 
Brown’s youngest child, lives in Peterbor- 
ough, Ont., where she and her husband, 
Frank, are members of St. Paul’s Church. 


The Moderator Slept Here! 


by Patricia Schneider 


e bought our small re- 
tirement home because 
we loved the view. It’s 
one of a couple dozen 
homes overlooking the city park and 
reservoir in Grande Prairie, Alberta. 
Besides the view, it has the added 
bonus of getting snow-clearance 
priority during the winter — we’re on 
the route to the hospital. 

Our wide front deck, offering spectac- 
ular views of the July Ist fireworks, has 
always been our main claim to fame. But 
a recent visit by the past year’s Modera- 
tor, Alan McPherson, and his wife, 
Maureen, changed all that. While they 
were here, they stayed at our home for 
bed and breakfast. 

What a delight! Especially as the con- 
gregation decided to hold a pot-luck 
supper, and I didn’t have to fuss over a 
meal. (I hate to cook.) Now we could 
relax and enjoy their visit. 

They (we hoped) would enjoy the 
comfort of our recently renovated base- 


Pee. 


ment bedroom. The Waldorf Asto- 
ria it is not, but it has its own person- 
ality. It’s adorned with baby photos 
of the grandchildren (now nearly 
teenagers) that I can’t put away. On 
one wall hangs an ancient oil paint- 
ing that’s been in the family for 
years. Its blue-green sky is begin- 
‘a ning to crack. There’s a school class 
= picture of my father-in-law at the 
age of 15. He’s the one on the far 

Z~ right, back row. Fascinating stuff. 


The hidden benefit 
of an oe. 
overnight ~~ 


visit from the 
Moderator 


There’s a small shelf of old books ~ 
from the school my husband and I at- 
tended together. My name is written on 
the inside cover of one of his Grade 8 
books — along with those of several 
other girls he no doubt admired. (It still 
sends a twinge of jealousy through me 
— and we’ ve been married 43 years!) 

Of course, the Moderator and his wife 
were unaware they were resting in this 
hothouse of history. 

I wonder what memories of their 
northern Alberta church family they took 
back east. We will certainly remember 
the laughter and stories we shared before 
we all settled down for the night. 

In addition, they added to the value of 
our house. When the time comes to sell 
it, we can always say to prospective buy- 
ers, “Oh, yes, and did you know the 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada slept here!” [a 


Patricia Schneider is an elder in Forbes 
Church, Grande Prairie, Alta. 
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ELVIS SIGHTED AT 50 WYNFORD DRIVE LOOKING ALL SHOOK UP. 
“ALIENS STOLE MY PRESBYTERIAN RECORD! HE MOANS. 


No, we can’t promise you headlines like that in the Record. 
What we can promise are thoughtful, intelligent articles that won't require a suspension of your belief. 


This Christmas, why not give the Presbyterian Record to someone you care about. 
Chances are, they’ll say: “Thank you. Thank you very much.” 


Here's my list. | understand each friend will receive a card from the Presbyterian Record announcing my subscription. 


L] I’ve enclosed for gifts at $15 each ($20 for U.S.A. and overseas). 
Donor Gift #2 
Name Name 
Address Address 

City City 
Prov. Postal Code Prov. Postal Code 
Gift #1 Gift #3 
Name Name 
Address Address 

City City 
Prov. Postal Code Prov. Postal Code 


Send to: Presbyterian Record, Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7, Tel.: (416) 441-1111, Fax: (416) 441 2825, E-mail: pcrecord @ web.net 
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The Year 


Knox Students Were 


on the Ball 


by Kenneth Barker 


FORTY YEARS AGO, on Tuesday, November 27, 1956, Knox College won a University of 
Toronto soccer championship for the second and, it turned out, last time. The student campus newspaper 


enthusiastically described the event: 


“Knox College emerged as champions of the Interfaculty League (Division Two) after a 
snowy battle on the Front Campus yesterday. They downed a keen Pharmacy team by a score 
of 1-0, but had to go into overtime to do it.... Finally the break came. The entire Pharmacy 
team pressed an attack up-field. A hard, fast clearance by the Knoxmen, carried by the wind, 
caught the Druggists unprepared and the ball went to a Knox forward who carefully con- 
trolled the ball before putting it past the Pharmacy goalkeeper who made a valiant but futile 
effort to stop the ball. So Jack McMurray will be the toast of Knox College fans tonight.” 


Knox had expected to win the 
championship the preceding year with 
a team which was, possibly, even 
stronger. It had played the regular sea- 
son without allowing a single goal to 
the opposition, only to lose the semi- 
final 1-0. With the departure of three 
key players who graduated from 
Knox in the spring of 1956 (Chris 
Costerus, Ed McKinley and David 
Murphy), prospects for winning a title 
looked bleak. 

Several members of the champi- 
onship team went on to serve The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada with 
dedication and distinction. At least six 
are now deceased: Ron Con, Stephen 
How, Jonas Shephard, John Mc- 
Murray, Fred Swann and Peter Walter. 
On this 40th anniversary, we pay a 
belated tribute to their achievement. 4 


Kenneth Barker is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Owen Sound, Ont. 
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Back Row (L to R): Peter Walters, Ronald Con, Murray Elliott; Middle Row: Fred Swan, Kenneth 
Barker, Robert Murcar, Jonas Shepherd, unknown; Front Row: Brown Milne, Paul McKinnon, 
Stephen How, Fred Caloren, John McMurray, Frank Gillespie. 
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For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 
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Custom Stained Glass Windows 
2255 Queen Street East, #140 
Toronto, Ontario M4E 1G3 
416-690-0031 


Contemporary Stained Glass 
for 
Contemporary Presbyterian Churches 


DAVID WILDE GLASS STUDIO 
1-800-655-8712 


Robert McCausland 
Limited 
Artists & Craftsmen 
of Stained Glass since 1856 
30 Chauncey Ave., 


Toronto, Ont. M8Z 2X4 
Tel. (416) 233-9530 1-800-563-1555 
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ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN STAINED GLASS 
(905) 669-4244 
UNIT #6, 8481 KEELE STREET 
CONCORD, ONTARIO L4K 1Z7 
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Established 1920 


EDWARDS 
GLASS COMPANY 


I MiTE D 
est. 1920 
custom designed 
memorial windows 
traditional - contemporary 


releading & restoration - storm glazing 
- custom woodworking 
enquiries invited 
471 Newbold Street 
London, Ontario N6E 1K4 
(519) 649-7225, Fax: (519) 649-7226 


The Reform- 


people who se 

out to enable the 
church) (0, sbe 
faithful to its call- 
ing in the danger- 
ous new world of 
the early modern 
period. We are heirs 
to that same calling 


= WELEGACY 
Ut MARTIN 


the vitality | 
of the gospel 
with all kinds 
of additions 
and distortions, 
so the modern 
church has clut- 
tered up its faith 
with all kinds of 
ideas and attitudes 
of questionable 
value and dubious 
origins. There is a 


need for a shake-out. 


and that same era of 
modern history. The The Reformation of- 


Reformers’ outlooks, 

ideas and approaches 
can still be of use today. 
The resources of this classical evangeli- 
cal spirituality remain a living option for 
the modern church. 

Time and time again, a cry goes out 
from Christian pastors and teachers that 
can be summarized like this. We need a 
theology that meets the needs of the 
modern age. We need a spirituality that 
addresses the issues of a society ridden 
by guilt and fear. We need a gospel that 
will work in our cities. And, yet, it must 
be Christian. However relevant the ap- 
proach may be, it must be authentic. Its 
Christian integrity must not be squan- 
dered in favour of a transient network of 
beliefs determined by our secular envir- 
onment. Yet, we do not need to reinvent 
the wheel. The spirituality of the Refor- 
mation is an invaluable starting point and 
resource for renewing and refreshing a 
tired church, conscious of both its needs 
and its opportunities. 

The modern church, including mod- 
ern evangelicalism, still needs the kind 
of intellectual, moral and theological 
clean-up Martin Luther 


by Alister E. McGrath 


fers us both a model 
and resources for such a 
refreshing correction. 
Purification may be painful — but it is 
also cleansing. 

But, perhaps, the central achievement 
of this classical evangelical spirituality is 
its insistence, given expression in its 
doctrine of justification by faith, that ... 
today, as yesterday, the wisdom and 
power of God sustain and nourish his 
church, not what passes as their human 
equivalents. 

It is not we who can sustain the 

church, nor was it those who came 

before us, nor will it be those who 
come after us. It was, and is, and 
will be the one who says, “I am 
with you always, even to the end 

of time.” As it says in Hebrews 13: 

“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 

today and forever.” And in Rev- 

elation |: “Who was, and is, and is 

to come.” Truly, he is that one, and 

no one is, or ever can be. 

— Martin Luther 


Martin Luther was born on 
November 10, 1483. He 


sought for medieval Chris- This vear died on February 18, 
tendom. It needs a reli- y 1546.13 
gious shake-up, in which marks the 450th 


it rediscovers both its 
reason for being here 
and its resources, to 
enable it to recover 
and fulfil its calling. 

Just as the medi- 
eval church had — 
by accident rather 
than design — 
compromised 


anniversary of 
the death of 
Martin Luther who 
still offers a model for 
the correction and 
cleansing of the church 


The above is taken 
from the book Spiritu- 
ality in an Age of 
Change: Rediscov- 
ering the Spirit 
of the Reformers 
by Alister E. 
McGrath (Zon- 
dervan, 1994, 
$22.99). 
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Comrad Dutchin: 


who want to make a fresh start in 


a new land. Dutchin didn’t come to 
_ Canada from his native 
' Guyana until he was 57. 
_ “Tf I can do it and pros- 
per,” he says, “anyone 
| can.’ 


> 


Dutchin grew up ina 
Presbyterian manse as an 


“Don’t be 
afraid to 
invite people 
to church: 


politicians, refugee advocates as well as 
those who had been refugees themselves. 
The speaker on that occasion was the 
Hon. Gordon Fairweather. Dutchin also 
organized a service com- 
memorating 100 years of 
Presbyterian missionary 
work in Guyana. At a 
meeting of the session, 
elders broke into applause 
for his efforts in introduc- 


adopted child. He lived they need ing new people to the 
_ through the Depression in congregation. His re- 
_ Guyana. Too poor to at- what the sponse: “Don’t applaud 
_ tend a regular school, he church has me. When you have 
- was taught by his father at ‘ Christ within you, it will 
home. Lack of formal ed- to offer’ show, and people will be 


ucation did not prevent 

his appointment as a teacher and, later, 
as a headmaster of a primary school. 
“My appointment,” he says, “was based 
on my experience and what I could actu- 


ally do.” 


After 17 years of teaching, Dutchin 
travelled to England where, before enter- 
ing law, he studied speech and drama. 
When his father died suddenly, he cut 
short his studies and returned to Guyana 
to work for the government. 

In 1980, he decided to come to Can- 
ada and, shortly after his arrival, secured 
a job as a security guard at the Eaton 
Centre. Remembering his father’s advice 
“Don’t ever leave the church,” one of the 
first stops he made was at the office of 
the clerk of the Assembly, Earle Roberts. 

For many years, Dutchin has served 
as an elder in St. Andrew’s, King Street, 
Toronto. He has striven to bring a multi- 
cultural flavour to the congregation by 
introducing his friends and acquain- 
tances, especially from Guyana and the 
Caribbean, to St. Andrew’s. On the 10th 
anniversary of the United Nations Hu- 
man Rights Day, he organized a special 
service at St. Andrew’s which involved 
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willing to follow you.” 

Dutchin established the Guyana Sup- 
port Group which operated out of St. An- 
drew’s. Each Saturday, the group would 
meet to share problems, receive advice 
on immigration matters and dis- 
cover the proper channels to se- 
cure government assistance. 

For a number of years, 
Dutchin worked in the law of- 
fice of Barbara Jackman. This, 
combined with his longtime 
interest in refugee problems, 
resulted in his appointment 
to Canada’s Immigra- 
tion and Refugee 
Board in 1988. 


PRESBYTERIAN |} 


Christian Advocate for the Dispossessed 


by John Congram 


| onrad Dutchin would like to be- 
| lieve his life encourages others 


Prior to this appointment, he served 
under the Board of World Mission as 
Co-ordinator for Refugees and Undocu- 
mented Immigrants. 

Dutchin’s advice to the Presbyterian 
Church is not to give up because there’s 
lots of work to be done. And don’t be 
afraid to invite people to church. They 
need what the church has to offer. And, 
finally, “Don’t be afraid to use volun- 
teers like me.” 

Dutchin lives comfortably in a retire- 
ment community in Rexdale, Ontario, 
built by the Presbyterian Church. He en- 
joys life there and especially the fact that 
Rexdale Church is part of the project. 
This allows him to continue on in his 
father’s advice, both emotionally and 
physically, never to leave the church. 


MISSION KNOCKS 


Youth Vision 


n many small communities, young 

people drop out of school as soon as 

they can. Some give up their dreams 
of employment for the nightmare of wel- 
fare. Others claim they are bored. And 
some give up on life itself. 

But in the small community of Stokes 
Bay, in the Bruce Peninsula area of On- 
tario, all of that is changing. Many young 
people now have a new enthusiasm for 
life. They’re looking forward to the fu- 
ture and what they are capable of con- 
tributing. 

The change began when a small 
group of concerned parents at Knox 
Church in Stokes Bay decided to try an 
old approach with a new twist. With the 
assistance of a grant from the Experi- 
mental Fund of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, Youth Vision 
was born. 


The goal: to develop 
self-esteem, encourage education and 
promote community service in pre-teens 
within a Christian environment. 


30 


Parents joined with the student 
minister, Jonathan Sherbino, to 
launch Youth Vision in the sum- 
mer of 1995. A Kidz Karnival re- 
placed the annual Vacation Bible 
School. Over 55 children partici- 
pated in games and crafts, leading to the 
climax of the day — a story-telling 
session focusing on the theme of self- 
esteem and our value before God. 


How a small-town 
congregation mobilized 
its resources to meet 
the needs of the 


young people in its 
community 


Kids clean up 
after cooking 
and serving 
their moms a 

Mother’s 

Day 
spaghetti 
supper. 
Theme: 

Thanks, 

Mom. 


A typical 
Youth Vision event includes 
games, crafts, songs, food and reflection 
time (the latter accomplished with 
videos, drama or story-telling). Themes 
have included: dealing with difficult 
times, our value before God, care for the 


Brian Sneddon soap carving. 
Theme: You can do anything. 


environment, learning to be all we can 
be, and controlling outcomes. We have 
listened to a Native story-teller, spent a 
Lake Huron evening on a fishing tug, 
and held a discussion with a police offi- 
cer about vandalism and crime. 

For the month of July, Youth Vision 
met two mornings a week. From August 
to December, we meet one evening a 
week. In the winter months, we hold 
monthly specials. 

Besides a new optimism among the 
youth in our community, our congrega- 
tion has reaped some surprising benefits. 
We now have a weekly church school 
with a minimum of 10 participants who 
often bring their older siblings. They fill 
the front pews for each service. The adult 
membership of our congregation also in- 
creased 41 per cent in 1995. Seeing 
changes in their children, parents come to 
the church to discover the same positive 
message for their lives. A Faith Finders 
mid-week group dealing with everyday 
topics and problems from a Christian per- 
spective has begun for adults. 

Something else remarkable has hap- 
pened. After nearly 50 years of holding 
only seasonal services, Knox is now 
holding weekly services year-round. LY 


This article was prepared by the Youth 
Vision leadership team: Peter Longmore, 
Jonathan Sherbino, Charron McLay, Martha 
McLay, Norma Stewart and Kerry Longmore. 


For more information on Youth Vision 
write: Peter Longmore, General Delivery 
Stokes Bay, Ont. NOH 2M0. 
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GENERATION Y 


A God With a Chocolate Centre 


I do not know his name. We were in 
Scotland visiting a cousin who was 
working for a year on a sheep farm. My 
parents wanted to go into Edinburgh, so 
my sister and [ spent the day with our 
cousin. We met her employer only briefly. 
Any other shepherds I have met no 
longer make their whole living from 
sheep. They are there for the benefit of 
the tourists — as are the few token sheep 
they shear and herd. Shepherds aren’t 
around much in modern-day Canada. 

Most of the images we have of shep- 
herds come from the Romanticism of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats and their 
contemporaries. They described shep- 
herds as pleasantly rustic figures (usually 
with a flute of some sort) who presided 
benignly over a flock of woolly, Javex- 
white sheep grazing peacefully in a 
green pasture. It was thought to be a 
calm, idyllic life. If one of the sheep did 
wander off, the rest of the flock stayed 
obediently in the pasture until the shep- 
herd brought back the lost sheep. 

The writers of the Bible had a differ- 
ent image of shepherds. Sheep-herding 
was an awful job — 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year, in all kinds of weather, no 
holidays, no sick days. It was lonely, 
backbreaking work. The hills of Israel 
were not pleasant and green — the flock 
had to range far afield to find enough 
food. The shepherd was constantly on 
the lookout for predators and thieves. 
And fat chance only one sheep at a time 
would wander off — as soon as the shep- 
herd went to find that one sheep, 20 
more would scatter. It was never-ending. 

That is what “God is my shepherd” 
meant to the writers of the Bible. 

“God is my kindergarten teacher’ or 
“God is my school crossing-guard” 
might be closer to what the original 
writers were trying to convey than our 
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| have met one real shepherd in my life. 


Christians need 
to explore new 


metaphors for God 

to communicate 
effectively with a 
20th-century audience 


idyllic images of shepherds. Someone al- 
ways on the job, caring greatly for his 
flock/class, trying to bring her sheep/kids 
safely through a dangerous world, ag- 
onizing over the one lost or the one who 
couldn’t quite be reached. 

The problem with many of the 
church’s traditional metaphors for God is 
that we live in a world vastly different 
from the rural, non-industrial society in 
which the writers of the Bible lived. 
Most of us have never seen a real shep- 
herd, or a mustard tree, or a hen with 
chicks under her wing. Few of us have 
used yeast — most of us simply buy 
bread from the store. 

Even the metaphors we do understand 
— God is light, for example — don’t 
carry the same connotations. How can 
we possibly comprehend the importance 
of light to a society without electricity, 
without natural gas, without streetlamps 
or neon signs or anything to break up the 
darkness of night? 


Kathy Cawsey 


We desperately need new 
metaphors to explain the con- 
cept of a loving, all-powerful 
God to an industrialized, urban, 
20th-century audience. Not that 
we should throw out the old 
metaphors. “God is like a lov- 
ing mother or father,” for ex- 
ample, holds as much power for 
us now as it did back then. 
However, if we are going to 
reach today’s society, we need 
to speak in a language people 
can understand. We must ex- 
plore — creatively — all the 
possible metaphors we can 
think of for God and the King- 
dom of God, and use those im- 
ages when we talk about God. 

So — how about “God tastes 
like chocolate?” 

Have you ever tried to de- 
scribe the taste of chocolate to someone 
who hasn’t tasted it? Chocolate tastes 
like nothing else. So, God tastes like 
chocolate — indescribable, yet incred- 
ibly rich and good. 

God is like a bridge — preventing us 
from falling into the abyss, joining us to 
the people on the other side. 

God is like a teddy bear — always» 
there to talk to and to cuddle with when 
the rest of the world hates us. 

God is like a warm sweater on a 
bitterly cold day. 

God sounds like the sound of our own 
name spoken by someone we love. 

God smells like our house when we 
come home from a long trip. 

God feels like a really good hug. 

God tastes like chocolate. 9 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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NEWS _ 
PCC News 


Singing to the Lord a new psalm 


fter almost a decade in the making, 

the new edition of The Book of 
Psalms was officially launched at a 
ceremony held in the national church 
offices in North York, Ontario, on 
September 25. 

The idea for a new psalter was first 
conceived at the 112th General 
Assembly in 1986. That it gave birth 10 
years later is due to the dedication of 
some 15 musicians, biblical scholars, 
generalists and national staff mem- 
bers who viewed their work as a labour 
of love. 

A memorial to the 112th General 
Assembly called attention to the “long 
and laudable tradition” in the Presbyter- 
ian Church of the liturgical use of a 
psalter, and to the several modern Eng- 
lish versions of the Psalms that were 
available. The Assembly agreed a new 
psalter was in order. (The memorial 
suggested the new psalter be included in 
The Book of Common Worship which 
was to be published in 1987 but, after 
the suggestion was given “weighty” 
attention, it was deemed impractical.) 

In his remarks to the gathering, Rev. 
lan Morrison, general secretary of the 
Life and Mission Agency, thanked, by 
name, everyone who had worked on 
The Book of Psalms — through much 
nail-biting and occasional tears. Al- 
though some people wondered if it 


would ever be published, what the 
church has now is a psalter that includes 
all of God’s people, he said. 

Rev. Douglas Herron, a member of 
The Book of Psalms task force, also 
spoke about the new psalter and the 
work that went into producing it. He 
called the publication a “litmus test for 
the whole church,” adding that people 
in the church will eventually feel the 
new psalter was always meant to be. He 
called attention to the return to roots in 
the use of music, not only Presbyterian 
roots but biblical roots. Music has a 
“great and warming contribution” to 


Romanian bishop visits church offices 


ishop Kalman Csiha of Romania has 
lived through many changes in his 
country over the past four decades. He is 
praying there is more change to come. 
That was the heart of the message the 
tall, soft-spoken bishop of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary brought to members 
of the national staff at a luncheon held in 
the church offices in North York, On- 
tario, on October 1. Bishop Csiha told 
staff members that little had changed in 
Romania in the six years since the fall of 
Nicolae Ceaucescu’s Communist regime 


oe 


in 1989. Promises made to the Reformed 
Church remain unfulfilled. Properties 
seized from the church by the former 
government have yet to be 
returned. 

The Reformed Church has 
a long and noble history of in- 
volvement with education in 
Romania. “The church,” said 
Bishop Csiha, “transmits 
Christian culture not only 
through preaching but 
through education as well.” 


Diane Strickland cuts the ribbon surrounding copies of The Book of Psalms. 


Bishop Kalman Csiha 


make to worship, he said. 

Rev. Diane Strickland, who served 
as executive staffperson on the task 
force and as co-editor, along with Rev. 
Judee Archer-Green, of The Book of 
Psalms, cut a ribbon surrounding copies 
of the new book. Musician Andrew 
Donaldson, a member of the psalter task 
force who is also co-editor of the new 
Book of Praise, led the crowd in Psalms 
99 and 133. 

“I’m very excited about The Book of 
Psalms,” said Diane Strickland. “I 
know the church will love it.” . 


Well-educated students can lead the way 
to a better society. 

Currently, the church finds itself 
caught in a Romanian catch- 
22: it has been given ap- 
proval to open six new high 
schools — provided it has 
the necessary property. 
The look of frustration and 
bewilderment on Bishop 
Csiha’s face over such an 
unjust situation was worth a 
thousand words. 
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Bishop Csiha’s message, and his frus- 
tration, echoed that of another well- 
_ known Romanian bishop, Lazlo Tokes, 
_who visited Canada in January of this 
year. Like Lazlo Tokes, Kalman Csiha 
has known his share of persecution and 
hardship over his beliefs. After the Hun- 
_ garian Uprising in 1956, he was sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison for refusing 
to denounce someone. During the 6” 
years he eventually served, he survived 
typhoid fever while in a forced labour 
| camp, existed on the most meagre of di- 
ets, and missed the birth of his daughter. 
| (In fact, he didn’t know whether his wife 
_had given birth to a girl or boy. A prison 
| guard tore up a photo before he could see 
it.) Remarkably, his faith didn’t waver. I 
was “still free in my soul,” he says. He 
felt at the time that he could still be a 
minister to God’s people — to his fellow 
prisoners, even to the prison guards. 
Asked if he is still monitored by the cur- 
Tent government, Bishop Csiha replied 
| matter-of-factly, “Of course.” 
__ The Reformed Church in Romania 
may be facing many obstacles, but it re- 
| mains undeterred in its mission. In the 
past six years, 29 new churches have 
opened. More ministers are graduating. 
The church is involved with the training 
of nurses in pastoral care so they can 
care for the soul as well as the body. 
Bishop Csiha also had glowing praise for 
the steadfast work of women’s organiza- 
tions in the church. 

When asked how The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and its congregations 
can help the cause of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church, Bishop Csiha had a 
short response: “International pressure.” 
More specifically, he suggested Presby- 
terians, and Canadians in general, should 
keep a close watch over affairs in 
Romania. Observers should be sent to 
experience first-hand the situation that 
exists in the country. Teachers of English 
as a second language can play an impor- 
tant role. He also asked support for the 
Reformed Church pastoral care program 
for nurses, calling last year’s graduating 
class of 31 a drop in the ocean of what is 
needed. The same can be said of changes 
in Romania. 
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EKOA 
Retirement 

Living 0 
Centre a 


A Planned Christian Community Retirement Residence 
of Rental and Life Lease Units! (——~j ae) 
TEKOA 


Durham a 
MANOR 


WHITBY [ra 


An impressive living facility with ultra modern suites to fit your | Chistian 
lifestyle; located in Whitby within walking distances to all amenities. 


100 Glen Hill Dr. S., Whitby, Ont. L1N 8R4 


Homes 
Inc 


Thickson 


Call: (905) 430-9550 or Toll Free 1-800-685-7224 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


CONSIDER MINISTRY 
AT “KNOX ’97” 
y Saturday, February 15, 1997 — 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


.. if you are thinking about becoming a Minister of the Word and Sacrament 
.. if you believe God may be calling you to minister 
.. if you want to know more about preparation for ministry at Knox College 


HERE IS A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
to listen, to learn, to ask the questions you need answered; to meet and talk with 
students, professors, graduates and others like yourself. 


For more information and how to register — phone, fax, write or visit: 
Ms. Marjory Cummings at Knox College 
59 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. M5S 2E6 
Phone (416) 978-4501 Fax (416) 971-2133 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 
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Presbyterian designs software for church Here 


commitment to the success of 
Christian resource libraries has led 
Brian Watson, president of Jaywil Soft- 
ware Development, to design a comput- 
erized cataloguing tool for church 
librarians and other collectors. Watson is 
also a member of Kortright Church, 
Guelph, Ontario, and has been active in 
the Presbyterian Church since his youth. 
He currently serves as pianist and leader 
of the worship band at Kortright Church. 
Watson’s new program is called Re- 
sourceMate 2.0. It’s designed for church 
libraries and other collections of resources 
such as books, videos, cassettes or com- 
pact discs. It allows librarians, ministers, 
music directors and private collectors to 
keep better track of their resources. 
Throughout his involvement with the 
church, Watson says he has appreciated 
the importance of having ready access to 
the resources in a church library. But he’s 


also seen that 
church libraries 
aren’t always run 
as efficiently and 
as easily as they 
could be using a 
computerized cat- 
aloguing system. 
Watson believes 
this is partly the 
result of limited 
church budgets 
which usally can’t 
manage $300 to 
$2,000 for appro- 
priate software. 
Watson has set the price for 
ResourceMate at about $150 and has 
made the program user-friendly, even for 
computer novices. It is compatible with 
MS-DOS and Windows. There is also a 
Plus version of ResourceMate which 


WHEN DID 
YOU HUNGR 


800 million people will go to bed hungry 


tonight. You won't. 


As a partner in the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, 
your church is making a difference by sharing 
grain and other resources with needy people 


throughout the world. 


You can see there is a problem. Be part of the 
solution. Make a grain or cash donation to your 
church’s account today. 


Box 767 

Winnipeg, MB Canada 
R3C 2L4 

Call 1-800-665-0377 or 


, A Christian Response 
to Hunger 
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204-944-1993 


Brian Watson and his ResourceMate software for libraries. 


includes extra features such as bar cod- 
ing, and a Lite version, designed for 
smaller collections. (Information about 
ResourceMate can be obtained from 
Jaywil Software Development Inc. at 
1-800-815-8370.) 
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R™ Judee Archer-Green has been 
appointed associate secretary, 


_ Education for Discipleship, with respon- 


sibility for worship and evangelism. 

A graduate of the University of 
Waterloo, Ontario (B.Math.), and Knox 
College (M.Div.), Archer-Green’s first 
charge was an ordained missionary 
appointment at Knox Church, Port Dover, 
Ontario, where she served from 1977 to 
1985. It was there she met and married 
her husband, George. In 1985, she went to 
St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, Ontario, as 
an assistant minister and served there for 
seven years. Then, she held a contract po- 


_ Judee Archer-Green appointed to Education for Discipleship 


sition at St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, 
Ontario, where she continues to worship 
and sing in the choir. 

Recently, Archer-Green has served as 
production co-ordinator and co-editor of 
The Book of Psalms and as a member 
of the task force to revise The Book 
of Praise. 

Archer-Green says she is particularly 
looking forward to the opportunity to get 
to know The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada better “‘in its richness and diver- 
sity.” ““We can learn from each other,” 
she says, “and help each other to grow in 
faith and understanding.” 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 


Cruise Ontario’s magnificent 


heritage canals along 355 miles of 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 


dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. ., 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 
BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 
1-800-561-5767 
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Keeping tlme with the church 
for 120 years 


THE E. H. JOHNSON TRUST FUND 1997 PROGRAMS 


1997 EXCHANGE 


The 1997 exchange, sponsored by the E. H. Johnson 
Memorial Trust Fund, will take place with the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Cuba. We expect 


to welcome visitors from Cuba later in 1997. 


Applications are now invited for those wishing to 


1997 AWARD 


Each year, the trustees of the E. H. Johnson Memorial 
Trust Fund name an individual to be the recipient of 
the E. H. Johnson award, given at the time of the 
meeting of the General Assembly. 


Some of the awardees in the past have been Rev. 


represent The Presbyterian Church in Canada on a 
visit to Cuba in 1997. The visit will be approximately 
two weeks (time negotiable, perhaps late winter or 
early spring), with all travel, accommodation and meal 
expenses paid. 


Applicants must be active members of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada and hold, or have held, a 
leadership office in a congregation or in one of the 
courts of the church. They should be seeking an 
exposure to the life and witness of another church that 
will strengthen their sense of vocation and mission 
and be willing to share their experience with 
congregations on their return. 


If you wish to apply, please write one page stating why 
you think an exchange to Cuba is important, why you 
believe taking part in such an exchange would 
strengthen your sense of vocation and mission, and 
describing what you would hope to gain and 
contribute. 


Applications should be directed to Dr. Marjorie Ross, 
Secretary, E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund, 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
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Daniel Szabo, Hungary; Rev. Dr. C. M. Kao, Taiwan; 
Rey. Dr. Desmond Tutu, Africa; and Ms. Barbara 
Jackman, Toronto 


The award is a recognition of the recipient's out- 
standing leadership to the Christian community at the 
cutting edge of mission. The award is in the form of a 
certificate and may be accompanied by a financial gift 
to the individual or to a cause or project suggested by 
the recipient. 


Members and friends of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada are invited to place names in nomination. 
Please tell the trustees why you believe the person you 
are nominating warrants the award. 


Nominations should be directed to Dr. Marjorie Ross, 
Secretary, E. H. Johnson Memorial Trust Fund, 
50 Wynford Drive, North York, Ontario M3C Wy, 


Deadline for nominations is December 31, 1996. 
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Other News 


Church bodies must take creative steps to unity, WARC agrees 


he World Alliance of Reformed 

Churches (WARC), the world’s 
most influential Reformed Church 
organization, has given its support to a 
proposal for the main Christian traditions 
to start talks in the year 2000 to settle 
outstanding differences and take a major 
step toward church unity. 

A meeting of the WARC executive 
committee held in August “received very 
positively” the proposal by Konrad 
Raiser, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, and agreed that it 
should be discussed in more detail at 
next year’s WARC General Council 
meeting in Debrecan, Hungary. 

According to Raiser, the world’s main 
Christian traditions — the Orthodox, Ro- 
man Catholic, Protestant and Pentecostal 


churches — should start preparations in 
the year 2000 for a universal church 
council to resolve the main issues, in- 
cluding that of the primacy of the Pope, 
which divide Christians. 

In an interview with Ecumenical 
News International (ENI), WARC gener- 
al secretary Milan Opocensky said his 
organization wanted to play an “active 
part” in what has been dubbed a “‘concil- 
iar process.” 

“Every church and every denomina- 
tional or confessional family, whether Re- 
formed or Lutheran, should support this 
process in some way,” Opocensky said. 

The WARC meeting also gave its 
backing to a proposal that WARC, to- 
gether with the World Council of 
Churches and the Lutheran World Feder- 


Half of Korea’s Christians are Presbyterian 


| Be aes churches in South Ko- 
rea are growing at a breathtaking 
rate and now account for over half of 
all Christians in the country, according 
to Yim Sung Bihn, an associate profes- 
sor of Christianity and culture who 
teaches at the Presbyterian College and 
Theological Seminary in Seoul. 

More than 18 million of South Ko- 
rea’s 44 million citizens are Christians. 
Of these, more than 15 million are 
Protestant, including more than nine 
million Presbyterians. There are now 
more than 100 Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in the country, compared to about 
50 seven years ago. 

__ In an interview with Ecumenical 
News International, Yim said Presby- 
terianism was proving so popular other 
Korean churches, such as Baptist and 
Methodist churches, were taking on 
distinctive features of Presbyterian 
church structure. 

_ One reason for the growth of Pres- 
_byterianism could be that it was Pres- 
_byterian missionaries from North 

_ America who brought Christianity to 
Korea, Yim said. But a more signifi- 
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cant reason might be that the distinctive 
elements of Presbyterianism — “a 
democratic church structure coupled 
with a respect for elders” — corres- 
ponded with Korean traditions. 
Presbyterian churches in Korea have 
faced two major challenges, according to 
Yim. The first was to define their iden- 
tity as churches. The second, which re- 
mains a major challenge, was “to man- 
ifest this identity in social responsibility.” 
The stress on identity could easily 
lead to “sectarianism,” Yim said, and to 
splits within Korean Presbyterianism. 
“When Christianity was introduced 
to Korea, Korea was not a vacuum ... 
there were competing religions — 
Shamanism, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism. The first task for Christians was to 
define their own identity,” Yim said. 
Today, the social responsibility of 
churches means they have to find a 
way of overcoming their divisions. 
Yim explained: “The lack of unity hin- 
ders the present social task. How can 
we argue for the harmony of society 
when we are so divided? That is the ra- 
tionale for ecumenical activity.” (ENI) 


ation, should examine the idea of holding 
their major assemblies after the year 2000 
at the same time and in the same place. 

The three organizations have overlap- 
ping membership, and all three are hold- 
ing their major assemblies in 1997 or 
1998. This has provoked charges of 
unnecessary duplication by some mem- 
ber churches increasingly hard-strapped 
for cash. 

Many people believe the idea of joint 
assemblies “would be a way out of finan- 
cial and logistical difficulties,’ Opocen- 
sky said. “But it is not just a question of 
making economies. It is a deeply theo- 
logical question because we would also 
be giving an important signal of our 
longing for unity by having our assem- 
blies in one place.” (EN/) 


Clinton will relent, 
says Cuban church official 
Cuban church leader who visited 
the Presbyterian Church national 
offices in North York, Ontario, in Sep- 
tember, predicted U.S. President Bill 
Clinton will change his mind on the 
Helms-Burton Act if he is re-elected in 
this month’s U.S. presidential election. 


Rev. Carlos Emelia Ham-Stanard, — 
secretary general of the Presbyterian Re- — 


formed Church in Cuba, said the Helms- 


Burton Act is illegal according to world ~ 
law. He also said the act has a certain © 
irony in that the United States wants 


Cuba to be a market economy but, at the | 


same time, is trying to restrict trade. 
The Helms-Burton Act allows U.S. 


citizens and companies to sue any for- — 


eign firm that is using property seized 


from Americans during the Cuban revo- | 
lution. As well, the legislation denies en- | 
try to senior executives and shareholders | 
of such companies. President Clinton © 


signed the bill in March after Cuban 
armed forces shot down two private air- 
planes piloted by Cuban exiles from 


Miami. However, he did not plan to im- | 


plement it until January at the earliest. 
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NEWS 


A number of nations, including Can- 
ada, have drafted legislation making it il- 
legal for their citizens to comply with the 


_Helms-Burton Act. Member countries of 


the European Economic Union have also 
threatened to retaliate against the United 
States. 

Ham-Stanard, pastor of a congrega- 


tion in Havana, said children and the 
_ elderly in Cuba would suffer the most as 


a result of the U.S. action. He thinks 
Clinton would have nothing to lose by 
, changing his mind because it would be 
_his last term in office. (Glenn Cooper) 


News Scan 


Bible Society Assembly 
given “wheely” good start 
Approximately 65 cyclists taking part 
in Wheels Around the World — a 
4,400-kilometre cross-country trip pro- 
moting the work of the United Bible 
Societies (UBS) — arrived in Missis- 
sauga, Ontario, September 28, as part 
of the UBS World Assembly held in 
that city from September 26 to October 
3. After crossing the finish line, each 
rider was presented with an award by 
former National Hockey League star 
Paul Henderson. 

This is the first time Canada has 
hosted the UBS World Assembly, 
which is held every eight years. Nearly 
400 delegates from about 140 countries 
attended. Delegates convened to con- 
sider their mission and to look at some 
new issues such as fund-raising, market 
research, leadership and technology 
which are becoming more important as 
the 21st century approaches. 

In 1995, UBS’s 135 national Bible 


_ Society members, including the Can- 


adian Bible Society, helped translate, 
publish and distribute more than 29 
million Bibles and New Testaments in 
hundreds of languages. 


Americans give more to 
lotteries than to churches 

In 1994, Americans spent considerably 
more on lotteries than they gave to their 
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New College, Edinburgh, celebrates 150th anniversary 


he 150th anniversary of New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, Scotland, was cele- 
brated the first week of July, with 
graduates from many parts of the world 


including Canada attending a series of 


events. 

New College came into being as a re- 
sult of a long conflict within the Church 
of Scotland over state patronage in the 
appointment of ministers to churches. In 
May 1843, at the Church of Scotland 
General Assembly at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Edinburgh, commissioners act- 


churches, according to Associated 
Baptist Press (ABP). 

ABP compared figures from a 
United States Census Bureau report — 
according to which $26.6 billion was 
spent by Americans on state lotteries 
— with figures from the Yearbook of 
American and Canadian Churches, 
which show that in the same period to- 
tal contributions to churches by Amer- 
ican congregations were $19.6 billion. 
(END) 


Anglican ale 
A Church of England rector has started 
a small brewery to raise money for the 
churches he serves in Sussex, England. 
Rey. Godfrey Broster hopes to earn an 
annual profit of about $3,100 US in 
sales. “I have three churches, and I 
need to maintain the bricks and mor- 
tar,” Broster said. Broster, who is in his 
mid-40s, worked in a brewery about 20 
years ago before becoming ordained. 
The brewery produces three kinds of 
beer: Rector’s Pleasure, Rector’s Re- 
venge and Parson’s Porter. The beer is 
sold to local pubs and individuals. In 
addition to covering maintenance ex- 
penses for the churches, some of the 
proceeds will help pay for the restora- 
tion of medieval frescoes that were 
whitewashed during the Reformation in 
one of the parish’s churches, St. 
Michael’s in Plumpton. (The Banner) 


ing on behalf of about one-third of min- 
isters and one-half of the membership 
withdrew from the Assembly to form a 
national Free Church. This action be- 
came known as the Disruption. The Free 
Church realized the need for an academ- 
ic institution for the education and train- 
ing of its ministers. With many gifted 
ministers available and no shortage of 
students, New College began its work in 
temporary quarters. In May 1844, fund- 
raising for a new building was started 
and, in June 1846, the foundation stone 
for the new building was laid. 

During the anniversary celebrations, a 
service of thanksgiving was held at the 
site of the Disruption — now known as 
St. Andrew and St. George Church. Two 
ministers of the (still continuing) Free 
Church conducted portions of the first part 
of the service and a receptor led in the 
singing of two metrical psalms. The re- 
maining part of worship included: an an- 
them in Hebrew, a lesson read by a 
Scottish Episcopal bishop, a medley of 
African gospel songs, prayers in various 
languages, a translation of a sixth-century 
hymn composed for the Celtic Church by 
St. Columba, a sermon by an Irish alum- 
nus who once served as governor of Vic- 
toria, Australia, a hymn based on the 
Jewish Yigdal, and a blessing pronounced 
by a former Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland. The service was intended to re- 
flect the diverse traditions of New Col- 
lege, as well as the wide area it serves. 

On July 4, a plaque commemorating 
the founding of New College was un- 
veiled by the chancellor, H.R.H. Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. Following 
the unveiling, a reception was held. Dr. 
Donald MacMillan, a retired Presbyter- 
ian minister from Finch, Ontario, and 
oldest graduate present, was among 
those presented to Prince Philip. 

Other Canadian Presbyterian ministers 
attending the anniversary were J. J. S. 
Armour of Montreal and D. M. Wayne of 
Whitby, Ontario. 

A 335-page history of New College 
entitled Disruption to Diversity was 
released during the anniversary cele- 
brations. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


TWO ELDERS OF Kensington Church, Kens- 

ington, P.E.I., were presented with plaques 
recognizing their years of service. Pictured (L to R), 
are: Roscoe Pendleton; Sidney MacGougan, who 
has served as an elder for 54 years at Kensington 
and at Keir Memorial Church, Malpeque; John Bur- 
rows, who has served as an elder at Kensington for 
50 years; Clair Campbell. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF HAMILTON recently 
celebrated an “evening with the moderators.” 
Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. Andrew Reid, modera- 
tor of presbytery; George Hutchinson, moderator 
of the Synod of Southwestern Ontario; and Rev. 
Alan McPherson, Moderator of the 121st General 
Assembly. 


THE GRADE 3 CLASS of 

Oakridge Church, London, Ont., 
took a walk with Jesus on April 21. 
Rev. Peter Coutts, dressed as Jesus, 
told the children parables as they 
walked. They sat on a hill and listened 
to a version of the Sermon on the 
Mount, while sharing seven loaves of 
bread. With the help of the Grade 10 
class, they enacted a modern version 
of the Good Samaritan and they 
experienced the stormy sea and 
Jesus’ calming effect on the waves. 
Here, “Jesus” scatters seed on the 
sidewalk and the lawn, demonstrating 
how seed needs fertile ground to grow. 


ON THE SECOND 
TUESDAY of each 
month, members of West- 
minster Church, Ottawa, 
meet for an intergenera- 
tional breakfast at a local 
restaurant. This solves the 
problem of who prepares 
and who cleans up. The 
group started with about 
eight members but now 
requires a “table for 35.” 


A GRANDMOTHER, JoAnn Lundquist; her daughter, Lisa Marriott; and her granddaughter, 

Julianne Marriott, were among nine people baptized at a recent service at St. David's | 
Church, Kelowna, B.C. They are pictured with the minister, Rev. Lorna Hillian. (Gentle reminder: 
Baptisms are only included in People and Places under unusual circumstances.) 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. : 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. y 
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GEORGE RED- 
FEARN WAS 
» RECOGNIZED on his 
| retirement after many 
_years of devoted service 
as church treasurer of 
| Durham Church, Durham, 
| Ont., at a family fun night 
held earlier this year. 
George is pictured 
(centre) with clerk of 
session Donna Clark, 
who presented him with 
_a token of appreciation, 
_and Ron Mcintyre, con- 
_vener of the board of 


managers. 


STEVEN HOUSE, a home acquired by the congregation of Varsity > 
Acres Church, Calgary, to meet expanding ministerial needs, was 
dedicated recently. The home is named after a former resident, Steven 
Soroff, who died at age 4/2 from a rare congenital metabolic disease. 
Pictured (L to R) are: Steven’s dietician and friend, Susanna Law; his 
mother, Cathy Soroff; and Rev. M. Jean Morris. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


PICTURED AT THE Byes ee 
new grand piano of : ; 
Knox Church, Calgary, are 
music director Nancy 
Fraser and Rev. Murdo 
Marple. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
induction of Rev. John Pace as 
minister of The Presbyterian 
Church of Saint David, Halifax, was 
celebrated by the congregation on 
March 31. Following a luncheon, 
the children of the church school 
provided entertainment. John and 
his wife, Margaret, are pic- 
tured enjoying the event. 


FT rer 


A WINDOW DEPICTING Christ knocking 
at the door was dedicated in memory of 
Mildred Dean, a longtime member of Knox 
Church, Wallaceburg, Ont., during the congre- 
gation’s 142nd anniversary celebration on May 
5. Pictured are: guest speaker Dr. lan Rennie 
(left); Rev. Hugh Appél, minister of Knox; and 
Bernice Booth, a relative of Mildred Dean. 


<< THE 168TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Andrew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., 
was celebrated with a congregational dinner on April 26. The celebra- 
tion continued on April 28 with birthday cake and coffee served after the 
morning service. Pictured are: Ann Ferns, representing the senior mem- 
bers; Carolyn Shaffer, daughter of associate minister Rev. Susan Shaffer, 
representing the younger members; and Rev. Peter Darch, minister. 
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was honoured by 
the congregation 
of Esson Church, 
Oro, Ont., on his 
retirement after 
almost 40 years 
as teacher and 
church school 
superintendent. 
He is pictured 
(centre, second 
row from back) 
surrounded by for- 
mer students and 
teachers of the 
church school. 


THE SESSION OF Geneva Church, 

1 Chesley, Ont., held a surprise 90th 
birthday party for Fanny Ross following the 
worship service on May 12. A lifelong mem- 
ber of Geneva Church, Fanny has taught 
church school, led the senior mission band, 
and was a longtime member, treasurer and 
president of the Geneva WMS, now called 
the Helen Ross Auxiliary after her sister. 
Fanny also worked for several years at the 
Cecilia Jeffrey Indian Residential School in 
Kenora, Ont. She is pictured with Fern 
Hutchinson (left), president of the Helen 
Ross Auxiliary; Jim Grieg, clerk of session; 
and Marg McCready, church school 
superintendent. 


THE CONGREGATION OF 
Knox Church, Oakville, 
Ont., held a celebration on May 
26 to recognize Sue Sheridan for 
her work with its youth and 
Christian education programs 
over the past four years. Sue, a 
student at Knox College, was 
leaving the congregation for a 
summer charge at Stoke’s Bay, 
Ont. She is pictured with Rev. 
Harry McWilliams, senior min- 
ister at Knox Church. 


A SILVER CHALICE 
presented in memory 

of Stewart D. Oakes by his 

wife, Jean, was dedicated at 
Knox Church, Bayfield, Ont. 
Pictured are clerk of session 
Ed Kelly and Jean Oakes. 


MEMBERS OF THE WMS OF Belmore Church, Belmore, Ont., proved 
they were not typical woolgatherers when they collected scraps of wool 
and sewed four-inch squares together to make an afghan for a local 
women’s shelter. Pictured (L to R) are: Deanne Dickson, June Simmons, 
Janet Inglis, Lynda Fitch, Reta vanEngen, Mildred Dupont and 
Jean Stokes. 


Ag AI UBT EE ial 


MAUREEN AND KEN ALLEN, longtime choir mem- 

é bers at Jubilee Church, Stayner, Ont., were honoured 
by the congregation for their more than 100 years of com- 
bined service on June 16. They are pictured with choir 
director Catherine Walker, who presented them with a d 
hand-carved plaque, made by a member of the choir. 
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A GROUNDBREAKING CEREMONY for an $850,000 expansion to 
Knox Church, Waterdown, Ont., was held April 25. The new addition 
will provide meeting rooms, a new kitchen, a partially finished basement, 
and church school and nursery facilities. The renovations will also make 
the church fully accessible. Pictured (L to R) are: Keith Harvey, a member 
of Knox since 1928; Ted McKeekin: Rev. Chris Vais; Lori Arsenault and 
her son, Jamie, who joined the congregation last March; and Norm Creen, 
a member since 1921. 


WMS LIFE 
MEMBER- 
SHIP certificates 
and pins were 
presented to Jean 
McCutcheon and 
Harla Yoos, two 
longtime mem- 
bers of the 
evening guild of 
Memorial Church, 
Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., during a 
recent Sunday 
service. 


MEMBERS OF St. Andrew’s Church, Scarbor- 
ough, Ont., enjoyed their fifth annual weekend 
at Crieff Hills Community, Puslinch, Ont., the 
first weekend of June. Dr. Stephen Farris, inter- 
im moderator of St. Andrew’s, led a study 
on | Corinthians. 


TWO CHURCH TREASURERS were re- 
== cently honoured by their congregations on 
the occasion of their retirement. Beatrice Mac- 
Donald (pictured left) served for 48 years as 
treasurer of First Church, Hopewell, N.S.; and 
Treva Gordon was treasurer of Middle River 
Church, Rocklin, N.S., for 22 years. They are 
pictured with Rev. Wayne G. Smith, minister of 
the Pictou County pastoral charge, and his 
daughter Abigail. (Photo: Evening News, New 
Glasgow, N.S.) 


TABLE and silver 
Communionware 
were dedicated at 
Calvin Church, Ab- 
botsford, B.C., on 
May 26 as part of 
the congregation’s 
ongoing 50th an- 
niversary celebra- 
tions. The table 
was built by Jack Cook and engraved by Harold Heppner. The Communion- 
ware was purchased through a bequest from former elder Shirley Wilson and 
was engraved and dedicated in her memory. Her husband, Lloyd, is pictured 
(centre) with daughter Cindy Romanowski, her husband, Ron, and their chil- 
dren, Adam and Sarah. Also pictured are Rev. Hans Kouwenberg, minister of 
Calvin, and Harold Heppner. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Singing in Harmony 


The session has decided our 
church will not use the new 
hymn-book because it uses in- 
clusive language. Is the session 
required to receive congregation- 
al input before making such a 
decision? Did General Assembly 
recommend congregations use 
the hymn-book? 


According to the “letter of the law,” 
the minister, as the executive of pres- 
bytery, is “responsible for the conduct 
and content [italics mine] of public wor- 
ship ... ” (Book of Forms, section 111). 
But foolish, indeed, is the minister who 
does not consult and reach consensus 
with the session on matters pertaining to 
the service of praise. 

At the same time, I also believe that 
both minister and session should listen 
closely to the congregation in order to 
meet the people’s worship needs. If a 


The Cleaning Lady 


| 


Thinking about Christmas? 
Order a cassette or CD. 
Call 1-800-284-1227 
Trademark Music Ltd. 


848 Irish Concession 
Howick, QC JOS 1GO0 


Cassettes - $13.19 
CD - $19.18 
Taxes & shipping included. 
(Quebec residents add QST) 


poll were taken in our churches, I would 
not be surprised to learn the singing of 
hymns rates high on the list in most con- 
gregations. So it is important we revisit 
the hymn-book from time to time to see 
if it is still serviceable. 

The 1972 Book of Praise has given 
good service over the years, although I’m 
not sure I agree with those who say it is 
the envy of other denominations. But the 
world and life move on. What was ac- 
ceptable and helpful 20 years or so ago 
may not be so today. Together with 
others, I welcomed the news when Gen- 
eral Assembly established the Task Force 
on the Revision of the Book of Praise. 
That task force has now reported, and a 
revised Book of Praise will soon be avail- 
able. It will include many wonderful tra- 
ditional hymns as well as many great 
(and, perhaps, not so great!) new songs in 
the language and idiom of today. I be- 
lieve the people in our congregations will 
enjoy singing many of these songs. 

In many congregations, the annual 
meeting is the time and place at which 
this is discussed and action taken to ac- 
quire the new hymn-books. Since a great 
deal of money is involved, it would not 
only be appropriate but also necessary 
that the congregation be on board in or- 
der to raise the funds required. In your 
situation, it would appear the minister 
and session have discussed what they 
know or have heard about the new 
hymn-book and have come to the con- 
clusion its use would not be edifying in 
your congregation. 

The new hymn-book will never be 
beyond criticism, of course. Taste is in- 
volved: what is a great song to some is a 
dismal dirge to others. Some folk are of- 
fended that changes in the language have 
been made to some old favourites. In- 
deed, I have objected to some which 
seem to muddle the theology of the 


Tony Plomp 


hymn. I think of the text of “To God Be 
the Glory” where the words “the vilest 
offender who truly believes” have been 
changed to “when the offender, repent- 
ing, believes.” Those words seem, to me, 
to undercut a more vivid portrayal of the 
gospel of grace as stated in the original 
version. I believe the task force has been 
sensitive to such objections and has 
sought to meet them as much as possible. 
Indeed, in this instance, the original ver- 
sion of that hymn will appear together 
with the revised one. 

Mind you, I believe many changes are 
needed, not only to be inclusive of the 75 
per cent of the people in our pews who 
are women but also to address a changing 
world and changing language. For in- 
stance, I regularly suggest in our worship 
bulletin that we change the last words of 
the second verse of “Beneath the Cross of 
Jesus” from “and my own worthlessness” 
to “and my unworthiness.” The latter 
many actually be what the author intend- 
ed to say at the time. Today, “worthless- 
ness” is not something we want to ascribe 


to those who are made in the image of — 


God. Sinful and unworthy, yes; worth- 
less, no. God does not make junk. 

What I have seen of the new hymn- 
book thus far commends itself to me, even 
though I suspect that, as with the 1972 
Book of Praise, there will be some songs 
we may never sing in our congregation. 

Finally, the General Assembly meet- 
ing in Charlottetown in June 1996 voted 
overwhelmingly to recommend the new 
Book of Praise to congregations for vol- 
untary use. The Task Force on the Revi- 
sion of the Book of Praise was dismissed 
with the thanks of the Assembly. [9 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 
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Lavish praise: 


 Hitler’s Willing : 
_ Executioners: The most im- 
| Ocdinary Germans portant book 
andthe Holocaust ©! Published 
by Daniel Jonah about : the 
_ Goldhagen (Knopf, oleae and 
1996, $39.95). Profoundly 
_ Reviewed by John disturbing ... 


will revolution- 
| ize Holocaust 
studies.” Elie Wiesel, who was there, is 
more accurate: “Based on remarkable re- 
| search, Goldhagen’s indictment reveals 
troubling, perplexing truths.” 
| The Jewish Holocaust is so horren- 
_dous, so vile, so crucial to our under- 
/standing of the modern world, it 
_ demands the whole truth. Journalist Jeff 
| Jaccoby calls this book the “scorching 
new history of Holocaust.” He took it on 
_a visit to Germany “as a prophylactic, I 
suppose, against liking Germans too 
much.” Standing before the ruins of the 
_Frauenkirche in Dresden, he thought: 
“This, Germany, is what you deserved 
for burning synagogues.” But did he 
_know the restored, golden domed syna- 
gogue on Oranienbergerstrasse in Berlin 
was saved from the mob on Kristallnacht 
in 1938 by a Prussian police officer, only 
to perish under Allied bombing much 
later? 

Would-be reviewers beware! Your 
honesty may indict you in complicity. It 
turns the stomach to read of the vileness 
of the 100,000 or so (about one in 600 of 
the population) instruments of the mass 
‘murder of Jews. Goldhagen insists these 
people were willing, not forced, and 
even enthusiastic in their killing. They 
were not Nazis as much as “ordinary 
Germans.” 

His preface and conclusion are more 
problematic: a selective, thinned-down 
version of German history is joined to an 
“explanatory theory” and a “cognitive 
model” to indict all Germans in the Third 
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Nyren Buchanan. 


i] 


Reich. From the earliest anti-Jewish 
Christians (themselves Jews), through a 
developing anti-Semitic world-view said 
to typify medieval Europe (in which 
John Chrysostom supplants Augustine as 
the fundamental Church Father), with a 
leap into 19th-century Germany, with 
brief references about the Enlightenment 
— Goldhagen completes the “cognitive 
model” with a “scientific,” secular Race 
theory. Ready at last, he includes virtual- 
ly all German society in an anti-Semitic 
explanatory theory which becomes 
“eliminationist ideology” demanding a 
final solution for the cleansing of the 
German Volk in mass murder. 

There is nothing here about the mur- 
der of thousands of homosexuals and 
Russian prisoners of war, or the deter- 
mination of Hitler upon a “final solution” 
for the Christian churches after the war 
was safely over. There is no mention of 
mass murders in the Soviet Union, 
China, Bosnia, et cetera, and, thus, no 
comparisons. Holocaust, for the author, 
is the central, defining moment of the 
Third Reich, explicable wholly in itself 
by his explanatory theory. The SS mur- 
der of a Catholic leader in Berlin as early 
as 1934, the harassment and false 
charges and imprisonment of over two 
million Germans (one in 30), the over 
2,000 clergy in one concentration camp, 
and the violence against trade unionists, 
Social Democrats, Communists, et cetera 
— does this tell us anything? They are 
not mentioned. Hannah Arendt’s study 
of Totalitarianism is ignored, and her 
daring question about complicity rele- 
gates her to brief footnotes. Indeed, if 
Goldhagen’s theory and cognitive model 
become eliminationist ideology necessi- 
tating mass murder were really so deep 
and all-encompassing, why do records of 
Jews at the time not reflect this! 

Pastor Bonhoeffer is cited to prove 
Protestant anti-Semitism, but his 1933 


publication condemning it in State and 
Church, and his subsequent arrest and 
execution, are left out. So is Dean Lich- 
tenberg of Berlin’s Catholic Cathedral: 
from 1938, he said public prayers for 
Jews and issued a pastoral letter saying 
the Lord commands us to love our neigh- 
bours — “and the Jews are our neigh- 
bours.” He was arrested and sent to a 
concentration camp where he died. 

There is a counter clue to the Gold- 
hagen thesis: the Catholic dean was be- 
trayed to the Gestapo by two visiting 
students, not by a supposedly anti- 
Semitic Berlin populace. What of those 
many people under 25 who resonated to 
Hitler’s promises to restore the Germany 
he insisted was betrayed by Jews who 
brought about its defeat in the First 
World War and the undoubted misery 
thereafter? And what of Berlin’s Buro 
saving more than 1,000 Jews? 

Were there others? And should we 
expect them all to keep records for the 
inevitable Gestapo visit? There was a 
justifiable mass fear of Bolshevism in 
Germany. Stalin’s crimes were already 
known. Goldhagen has but brief refer- 
ence to the Bolsheviks, tarring them as 
part of the Jewish conspiracy which 
Hitler’s evil genius dredged up to put 
down his enemies and rally Germans to 
patriotism. 

The study of Hitler and the Third 
Reich, as Eric Goldhagen showed, is sat- 
urated by the potentially murder-intent 
Hitlerian explanatory theory. Historians 
demand facts, facts, more facts. On the 
notorious executioners of the Holocaust, 
his son has done valuable work, whether 
or not you believe his repeated assertions 
about why. But indictment of all Ger- 
mans by a cognitive model won’t do. 


John Buchanan, a minister of The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada, is a visiting scholar at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Padres in No Man’s 
Land by Duff Crerar 
(McGill-Queen’s, 
1995, $39.95). 
Reviewed by Philip 
Winkelaar. 


Duff Crerar, 
now an in- 
structor of his- 
tory at Grande 
Prairie Re- 
gional College, 
makes it clear 
this book is the outcome of his graduate 
research carried out at Queen’s Univer- 
sity. It is, therefore, profusely — perhaps 
excessively — annotated. While only 
about one-half is text, that text is focused 
and well-constructed and the notes are 
full of fascinating information. 

The Canadian Chaplain Service came 
of age during the First World War. Ini- 
tially considered as excess baggage by 
the officers and as unworldly hindrances 
by the troops, the chaplains showed both 
groups their value in providing stability 
and encouragement. How they did this is 
only part of the story Crerar tells. The 
other part is the change wrought in the 
chaplains themselves — in their views of 
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Christianity (during this time, there were 
no other religions represented) and 
its place in the post-war Canada they 
envisioned. 

Crerar outlines the direction of the 
Canadian Chaplain Service as an organ- 
ization, then follows the paths taken by 
the chaplains. From the first excitement 
of enlistment, through the interminable 
wait for posting overseas to the theatre of 
war; from initial rejection to acceptance 
and even demand — the author relates 
some of the common experiences. He 
outlines the changes in outlook as they 
trod the difficult road from rear areas to 
the front lines where they lived and suf- 
fered and, in some cases, died with the 
soldiers they were trying to serve. Here, 
they experienced the basis for preaching 
the theology of sacrifice. 

This book is not easily read. In the 
early chapters, the time sequence is con- 
fusing. Nevertheless, Padres in No 
Man’s Land brings out aspects of the war 
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not dealt with before. Questions such as 
“How did Christians reconcile the mas- 
sive suffering and death in the trenches 
with the eighth commandment?” are not 
answerable, but this book tells how some 
approached it. It also shows how shared 
experiences and problems resulted in 
common solutions. Recognizing their 
commonality and having responsibility 
for groups of soldiers from various de- 
nominations (or no church affiliation), 
many padres viewed the ecumenical 
spirit of the war as demonstrating the 
benefit of church union. 

Finally, this volume poses questions 
for today. How do we motivate soldiers, 
teaching them duty and obedience while 
maintaining their compassion and hon- 
our? What is the role of religion in to- 
day’s society, military or civilian? What 
is the function of the Christian Church 
— providing social services, actively 
working for social change or simply 
encouraging people in the faith? 
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This book should be required reading 


| for all aspiring chaplains and encouraged 

| for most theological students. Many 

_ others, military or civilian, would find it 
enlightening and thought-provoking. 


_ Philip Winkelaar is a medical doctor who has 
| served in the military. Before moving to Ottawa 
| in 1996, he served as an elder for 22 years in 
_ St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Never again 


Atlantic Challenge: 
An Epic Solo will I think 
Voyage Across the Presbyterian 
North Atlantic by ministers are a 
Angus Matheson COUSCIVatIN 
MacKinnon (Cat- unexciting lot! 
alone, 1995, $20). Angus M. 
Reviewed by MacKinnon of 
Leslie Files. Arnish, Nova 


Scotia, dis- 
pelled any such notion. He writes about 
his epic voyage across the North Atlantic 


in the summer of 1995. This solo voyage 
in a 24-foot sailboat was the fulfilment 
_ of a long-standing dream. 


On June 23rd, he set off from Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, for England, some 3,600 


| miles away. Amid anticipated epitaphs 


such as “You’ll never see him again” and 
“Clergyman makes supper for sharks,” 


~ MacKinnon headed out the Cabot Strait 


and set the sails of his small sloop, Re- 


_ search II, for the open seas. 


As a journeyman sailor reviewing the 
saga of a seasoned veteran, I found it 
striking, if not alarming, that Angus 
MacKinnon had no auxiliary power on 
board. No wind, no movement. The 
wrong wind, and he might end up some- 
where off the coast of South America! 
(MacKinnon lived to regret this lack of 
an engine as he dodged freighters and the 
leviathan ships of the English Channel.) 

Arriving in the United Kingdom could 
not be assumed. Gale force winds — the 
kind no sailor on the Great Lakes would 
want to be part of — repeatedly ham- 
mered Research IT. One thousand miles 
out on the North Atlantic, a sailor doesn’t 
have many options. It’s “do or die,” and 
Angus had some sense of the latter as he 
felt the brunt of the major storm, Barry, 
which hit the North Atlantic in mid-sum- 
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mer of °95. His sails were battered, but 
not destroyed. His rudder was disabled, 
but he fought his way forward with a 
unique steering device he affectionately 
dubbed Stanley. The way in which 
MacKinnon finessed Stanley through the 
last two-thirds of his voyage is a study in 
bonding between man and materials. 

Angus also bonded with a whale he 
named Patrick and a stowaway he called 
Wilfred (the wasp). It boggles the mind 
what another Scot, Robert Burns, might 
have written had he been aboard Re- 
search II when porpoises, dolphins, 
whales and ocean sea life came to call. 
MacKinnon held lengthy conversations 
with these visitors. What else does a lone 
sailor with a dead radio do to maintain 
his sanity that far out to sea? 

Happily, after many close calls with 
disaster, Angus MacKinnon sailed 
passed Bishop’s Rock and into the Eng- 
lish Channel. His indomitable faith intact 
and celebrated in his journal, this ‘“‘an- 
cient mariner” and modern-day pilgrim 
came safely to port at Swanage, England. 
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Though MacKinnon’s terms are those 
of the sea and sailing, his larger-than-life 
account will inspire many. This book al- 
lows the reader to share in this odyssey 
the only way most of us would choose to 
do it — vicariously. 


Les Files is minister of New St. James 
Church in London, Ont. 
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picture book, is the story of women in a 
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concentration camp who save scraps of 
cloth, buttons and rags to make stuffed 
toys for children in the camp. Some of 
these toys have been preserved in Poland. 
The amazing facial expressions of the 
camp survivors mirror despair, suffering, 
hope, courage and perseverance. This 
book is a tribute to human survival and is 
suitable for a child of any age. 


The Dust Bowl If you have 
by David Booth and ees said 
Karen Reczuch When I was 
(1996, $16.95). your age ... 


or if you grew 
up on the Canadian Prairies, you will 
want to own The Dust Bowl. A picture 
book for children under 10, The Dust 
Bowl is a modern setting and tells the 
story of a young boy who lives with his 
father and grandfather on a prairie farm. 
The summer has been dry and the dust 
has begun to blow. The crops have not 
done well. Grandfather tells the young 
boy about his experience as a young, 
newly married farmer in the Dirty ’30s. 


Beautifully illustrated, this touching 
story-book builds bridges between gen- 
erations and is a tribute to the strength of 
prairie farmers. 


Franklin Goes to Starting to 
School by Paulette Kindergarten is 
Bourgeoisand _‘*ettifying, excit- 
Brenda Clark ing, amazing. 
(1995, $4.95). Franklin Goes to 


School, a delight- 
ful story-book about a shy and reluctant 
student, offers courage to both children 
and parents. Although Franklin is a turtle 
and all Franklin’s classmates are animals, 
it is easy to identify with Franklin’s fam- 
ily. They have the most expressive faces 
known to the turtle kingdom! 

Beginning a new school — kinder- 
garten, junior high, high school — is an 
important transition time for children and 
teens. One of the ways congregations can 
celebrate and help in these transitions is 
to give a gift book. Franklin Goes to 
School makes a wonderful gift for a child 
starting kindergarten. 


If you can afford 


Let’s Play: Tradi- 

tional Games of only one book of 
Childhood by games for your 
Dusan Petricic and. Church libr ary, 
Camilla Gryski choose this one. 
(1995, $16.95). Games like Tag, 


Hopscotch, and 
Hide and Seek are listed with many vari- 
ations. This book will remind you to play 
Fox and Goose in the snow and to make 
animal shadows on walls. Best of all, 
these games have endured hundreds of 
years of refinement and require little or 
no equipment. The illustrations are a 
treat. They show children, teens and 
adults enjoying fun and games together. 
This is a great book for camps and 
mid-week children’s programs, or use it 
as a reading book to remind children of 
games they have yet to try. It is a great 
gift idea for a grandchild. 
Most books reviewed may be purchased 


through the WMS Book Room, 50 Wynford 
Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. Do not send 
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_ Fly Away Home 

directed by Carroll Ballard and star- 
_ ring Jeff Daniels, Anna Paquin, with 

_ Goose Wrangler Wayne Bezner Kerr 
_ (Columbia Tristar Pictures, 1996). 

_ Reviewed by Catherine Inglis and 

_ Karen Plater. 


Fly Away Home is the story of a young 
girl who teaches a gaggle of orphaned 
‘Canadian geese to migrate south for the 
winter and, in the process, finds her own 
way home. 

_ Having lost her mother in a car acci- 
dent, Amy (Anna Paquin of The Piano) 
is uprooted from her home in New 
Zealand to live with her eccentric father 
(Jeff Daniels, Dumb and Dumber) in 
rural Ontario. Struggling to adjust to her 
new home and to cope with her mother’s 
death, Amy finds distraction with the or- 
phaned geese. As winter draws near, 


however, she realizes the birds don’t 
know how to migrate south for the win- 
ter without their parents to teach them. 
Together with her father, Amy begins an 
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Anna Paquin and Jeff Daniels star in Fly Away Home. 


adventure that will 
culminate with the 
two flying from Ont- 
ario to South Carolina, 
leading the birds 
home. 

Presbyterians may 
recognize a familiar 
name among the cred- 
its — “Goose Wran- 
gler” Wayne Bezner 
Kerr. In 1994-95, 
Wayne and his wife, 
Rachel, served as vol- 
unteers in Guatemala 
with DIACONIA, one 
of the partners of 
Presbyterian World 
Service & Develop- 
ment. Recently, Wayne 
completed an eight- 
month contract as 
resource and commu- 


nications co-ordinator at PWS&D. It was 
between his work in Guatemala and with 
PWS&D that Wayne worked for six 
months with Bill Lishman, teaching 


Goose Wrangler Wayne Bezner Kerr 
and friends. 


Canadian geese to migrate. While work- 
ing with Lishman, Wayne became 
involved in the movie. 

Fly Away Home is loosely based on 
the successful migrations Port Perry 
resident Lishman has been leading since 
1992, and was filmed near Port Perry in 
the fall of 1995. Wayne participated by 
working with the geese and by standing 
in for Jeff Daniels a few times. 

Fly Away Home is an uplifting movie 
which is suitable for all ages. The mes- 
sage of hope and respect for the environ- 
ment and all living creatures is one we 
all can learn. 


Catherine Inglis and Karen Plater work with 
Presbyterian World Service & Development. 
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TRANSITIONS 


DEATHS 

ALDERTON, H.L. ROY, 82, longtime member, 
elder, board of managers, Knox, Kintyre, 
Ont., May 21. 

ARCHIBALD, STEWART G., 91, longtime 
elder, manager, Westminster, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Sept. 18. 

FERGUSON, CHARLES N.D., 87, longtime 
faithful member, St. John’s, Cornwall, Ont., 
Sept. 1. 

FRASER, CHARLES EDWIN “ED,” 60, 
member, First, New Glasgow, N.S., Sept. 7 
in Halifax. 

FYFE, JEANETTE TRIENKE, 44, church 
school teacher and treasurer, choir, board 
of directors Camp Kintail, Drummond Hill, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Sept. 4; sister of Rev. 
Rick Horst, St. Mary’s, Ont. 

GRANT, HAROLD F., 97, longtime member, 
faithful elder, Zion, Eureka; First, Hopewell, 
N.S., Aug. 16. 

HOWIE, AGNES, 96, elder, longtime mem- 
ber, inspiration, woman of grace, Alder- 
shot, Burlington, Ont., Aug. 14. 

JENKINSON, HAZEL, lifetime faithful mem- 
ber, one of first three women elders, long- 
time member of choir, WMS, Women’s 
Evening Group, church school teacher, 
Rogers Memorial, Toronto, July 25. 

LIBBEY, JANE, 88, formerly of Fredericton, 
N.B.; faithful member, St. John’s, Cornwall, 
Ont., Aug. 5. 

McDONALD, RUTH A., 90, lifelong member, 
former church school teacher, organist and 
choir director, St. Andrew’s, Wyoming, 
Ont., Sept. 2. 

MOFFAT, A. CURRIE, 77, lifelong member, 
faithful elder, Knox, Teeswater, Ont., Aug. 16. 

MOWBRAY, VIRDIN, faithful member, elder 
53 years, Lucknow Church, Lucknow, Ont., 
March 16. 

PARKE, MARJORIE ELIZABETH, 74, elder, 
lifelong member, Central, Hamilton, Ont., 
Aug. 7. 

PATERSON, GEORGINA (INA), 99, lifelong 
member, faithful supporter of missions, St. 
John’s, Toronto, June 8. 

POND, GERALD W., elder 57 years, clerk of 
session 47 years, St. James, Catalone, 
Cape Breton, N.S., Aug. 18. 

ROSS, MURRAY ROBERT, missionary ar- 
chitect in Nigeria, 1962-69; Church Archi- 
tecture Committee convener, The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, and designed a 
number of churches and senior citizens res- 
idences in Toronto area; elder, representa- 
tive elder, Rosedale, Toronto, June 11. 

ROSS, THOMAS GEORGE, 80, elder, St. 
Andrew’s, Owen Sound, Ont., Sept. 20. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, 90, longtime elder, Duff's, 
Puslinch, Ont., Aug. 29. 

THOMPSON, EDWARD, 65, longtime elder, 
clerk of session over 15 years, Thornhill 
Church, Thornhill, Ont., Sept. 7. 
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VOYCEY, GRACE, 81, longtime faithful mem- 
ber, choir, WMS, board of managers, Game- 
bridge Church, Beaverton, Ont., July 27. 

WESTENBURG, MARGARET, 81, recent 
member, Alexandra, Brantford, Ont., 
Sept. 18. 

WHITWELL, GEORGE E., 77, lifelong active 
member, board of managers, Presbyterian 
Men, Knox, Binbrook, Ont., May 11; father 
of Rev. Lois E. Whitwell, Mimico, Etobi- 
coke, Ont. 

YOOS, EDITH G., 91, longtime member, active 
elder, WMS executive member at all levels, 
WMS life member, church school teacher 
and superintendent, Parkview, Saskatoon, 
July 27; mother of Rev. John Yoos, Alta. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 
Coughlin, Rev. Olwyn, St. Andrew’s, 
Molesworth; Knox, Gorrie, Ont., Sept. 22. 
Jordan, Rev. Katherine, St. Andrew’s, Hunt- 
ingdon; Athelstan Church, Athelstan, Que., 
Sept. 15. 

Richardson, Rev. Mark, Kitchener East, 
Kitchener, Ont., Sept 22. 

Schulze, Rev. Christine, Richmond Bay 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Sept. 10. 

Siverns, Rev. Dr. L.E. Ted Siverns, First, 
New Westminster, B.C., Sept. 15. 

Vandermey, Rev. Nicholas, St. Andrew’s, 
Clinton; First, Seaforth, Ont., Aug. 1. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Elmsdale, N.S., Elmsdale pastoral charge 
(two United Church and two Presbyterian 
congregations). Rev. Judithe Adam-Murphy, 
1537 Brunswick St., Halifax, N.S. B2J 2G1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3Mo. 

Newcastle (Miramichi), N.B., St. James. 
Rev. Geoff Howard, RR 1, Harcourt, N.B. 
EOA 1TO. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1iN 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s (second minister). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, PO Box 524, Lan- 
caster, Ont. KOC 1NO. 

Howick, Que., Georgetown; Riverfield; 
Beechridge, St. Urbain (10 services per 
year). Rev. Andrew Johnston, 146 Regent 
St., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 5A7. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 


Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. KOC 1JO. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 3G9. 

Pembroke, Ont., First (interim minister). 
Mr. Sandy McCuan, Presbytery Ministry 
Committee, c/o St. Andrew’s Church, Box 
384, Carleton Place, Ont., K7C 2V2. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Prescott, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Spencerville, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Allan M. Duncan, Box 
257, Maitland, Ont., KOE 1P0. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (interim min- 
istry position). Rev. Linda E. Robinson, 
PO Box 28, McDonalds Corners, Ont. 
KOG 1MO. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mont- 
real, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon, Knox; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Church. Rev. Mary Bowes, 43 2nd Line, 
RR 1, Bailieboro, Ont. KOL 1BO. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ruth Draffin, 
Box 328, Colborne, Ont., KOK 1S0. 

Cochrane, Knox. Dr. James J. Gordon, 17A 
Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Guthrie, Guthrie Church; Oro Station, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George B. Cunningham, Box 
672, Orillia, Ont. L8V 6K5. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin (interim minister). 
Rev. William Hennessy, 35 Roos St., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. N2P 2B9. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s; Price’s Corners, 
Bethel. Rev. Pieter van Harten, Box 342, 
44 Main St. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2M4. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. 

Ospringe, Knox; Erin, Burns. Rev. Glen 
Soderholm, Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. 
LOP 1Bo. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 
PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park. Rev. Gerald By- 
laard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, Scarbor- 
ough, Ont. M1G 1R2. 

Scarborough, Grace, West Hill (effective 
Feb. 1/97). Rev. James Czegledi, 209 
Cochrane St., Whitby, Ont. L1N 5H9. 

Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen 
Farris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 
Ont. M1P 4N2. 
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Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 

| Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 127. 

| Toronto, Runnymede (effective Jan. 1/97). 
Rev. Winston Newman, 1695 Keele St., 
Toronto, Ont., M6M 3W7. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. James W. 
Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. E, Belleville, Ont. 
K8N 1R6. 

Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
Armstrong, 20 Glebe Rd. W #15, Toronto, 
Ont. M5P 1C9. 


ee 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

' Atwood, Atwood Church. Rev. Cathrine 
Campbell, PO Box 239, Brussels, Ont. 
NOG 1HO. 

_ Burlington, Brant Hills. Rev. Charles Fensham, 
720 Ninth Ave., Hamilton, Ont. L8T 2A3. 

_ Carluke, St. Paul's; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. lan 

_ McWhinnie, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont. NOA 1JO0. 
Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert 

Geddes, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, 
Ont. L9A 3A5. 

» Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 

_ Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

_ Leamington, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paterson, 

3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

_ NQE 1Z5. 

_London, Chalmers. Rev. Karen Timbers, 71 

_ Metcalfe St., St. Thomas, Ont. N5R 3K6. 

_ Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 

| Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 

NOB 2P0. 

_Mosa, Burns. Rev. Ralph Fluit, RR 1, Dutton, 

Ont. NOL 140. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2N0. 

Port Colborne, First. Rev. David Heath, 8280 
Willoughby Dr., Niagara Falls, Ont. L2G 6X2. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 

Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne. Rev. Willem Joubert, 

7 King St. W, Stoney Creek, Ont., L8G 1G7. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s. Rev. T. Theijsmeijer, 
205 Linwell Rd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2N 181. 

Windsor, Chinese (half-time). Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, 3149 Forest Glade Dr., Wind- 
sor, Ont. N8R 1W6. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, Man., First. Chair of Search 
Committee, First Presbyterian Church, 61 
Picardy Place, Winnipeg, Man. R3G OX6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Indian Head, St. Andrew’s; Qu’Appelle, St. 
Andrew’s; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine 
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Dorcas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. 
SOG 5CO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church. Rev. Harry Currie, 
386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, Sask. 
S3N 2L1. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 

Calgary, Chalmers. Rev. Kirk Summers, 
290 Edgepark Blvd. NW, Calgary, Alta. 
T3A 4H4. 

Calgary, St. Andrew’s (associate minister). 
The Search Committee, St. Andrew’s 
Church, 703 Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, 
Alta. T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Millwoods. Rev. Robert McNeill, 
5215-109 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 3A3. 

Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles (shared 
ministry), half-time clergy position. Mrs. 
Deshan Kortello, Box 583, Faro, Yukon, 
YOB 1KO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s. Rev. Glenn Inglis, 
20867 - 44 Ave., Langley, B.C. V3A 5A9. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, Salmon Arm, 
B.C. V1E 1V2. 

Kelowna, St. David’s (co-minister). Rev. Don 
Lindsay, RR 1, C-13 Wright St., Armstrong, 
B.C. VOE 1Bo. 

Summerland, Lakeside (half-time). Rev. Bill 
Perry, 387 Martin St., Penticton, B.C. 
V2A 5K6. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 

International Ministries 

Two volunteer positions (see ad in July/ 
August ’96 Record): 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 

English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 
years). 

Contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development — Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation 
and rebuilding program with an emphasis 
on program development, outreach and 
youth ministry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 

Cuba — two volunteers to attend CANA- 
COM work-camp (spring '97). 

Canada — summer opportunities of varying 
durations in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 

For information, contact: Glynis Quinn, Youth 

in Mission, 1033 Clifton St., Winnipeg, Man. 

R3G 2Y2 (204) 786-5070 or e-mail at 

yim @ presbycan.ca. 


Youth in Mission 


Two volunteers to attend CANACOM 
work-camp in Cuba, spring of ’97. 
Various Canadian summer opportuni- 
ties for varying durations in British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario. 


For more information, contact: 
Glynis Quinn 
1033 Clifton Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3G 22 
Tel. (204) 786-5070 
or e-mail at yim@presbycan.ca 


ANNIVERSARY: St. Andrew’s Presby- 
terian Church, Islington, Ontario, will 
hold a grand reunion and 75th Anniver- 
sary celebration on September 19, 20 
and 21, 1997. Watch the Record for 
further details. 


BAZAAR, Chapel Place Presbyterian 
Church, 8 Chapel Place, Markham, Ont., 
Saturday, November 23, 1996. From 10 
a.m to 4 p.m. Lunch will be served from 12 
noon to 2 p.m. The money raised will be 
used for church services. Many items for 
sale. Egyptian baked goods, crafts, sta- 
tionery, vintage clothing, toys and much 
more. On Sunday, lunch will be served 
from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. All Welcome! 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 
brick and block cleaning, columns, cut- 
ting joints, chimneys, etc. Cost-saving 
projects. Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: (416) 
604-7266, pager 739-3724. 


LOOKING FOR AN ALTERNATIVE 
FUND-RAISING PROJECT? A line of 
British-made Personal Security Alarms, 
the smallest of which weighs less than 
1 oz. and fits on a key-ring. High decibel 
output. Write, phone or fax for photo, de- 
scriptions and prices: Feel Easy Personal 
Security Alarms Ltd., 5 Kimberdale Cres., 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 1Y4. Phone/Fax: 
(416) 493-1940. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian compan- 
ion magazine. Readers throughout 
Canada. Single issue $5. Write: #302 
1502 2nd Ave. S., Lethbridge, Alberta 
T1J 0G1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. 
Tel. (905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383- 
3200; Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


PART-TIME SALES AND SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVE to promote and sell 
memorial stationery to funeral homes in 
Greater Toronto Area. Must have min- 
istry experience and car. Call Carol at 
(416) 696-9456. 
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9 Written and illustrated by 
Kathy Cawsey, 

Marty Bregman, 

Dorothy Henderson, 


Waterloo, Ontario. 


P hes 
Genesis Game 


Adam and Eve 


God creates 


listen to 
God creates the \ Adam and Eve. the snake. 
world in six days. \_ Go forward Take a detour. 


The first person 
to rolla 6 
begins. 


2 Spaces. 


Start 


Rules: 

Use dice and counters. 

Have a Bible nearby. 

When you look up an answer, 
take another turn. 


Cain and Abel 
fight. 
Mise a turn. 


What was 
Adam and Eve's 
third son called? 
(Genesis 4:25) 


Joseph's brothers 
throw him in a pit. 
Stay a turn 
in the pit. 


Joseph's 
brothers sell him 
into slavery. 
Go back 
3 spaces, 


God sends 
a flood, 
Go back 

2 Spaces. 


Sail 
with Noah 
to safety. 


Whose 
dreams did 


gon called? 


How long Joseph 
did the interpret 
/ flood last? ee 
ee é 
(Genesis 7:17) 4115-16) 
Climb Jacob's 
stairway to 
bauer Joseph is 
made governor 
Jacob tricke of Egypt. 
- Esau. Move ahead 
Go back a space. 
a space. 
What did God 
Send ao a sign What was 
of hia promise? Sarah and 
(Genesis 9:16 Abraham's 
The tower 


How many (Genesis Bi) 
of oe lon descendants does 
a Has OM Joseph 
3 spaces. esis 155) Gs ch Sodom and and his ye 
Gomorrah family are j 
God calls What two Sai are destroyed. reunited | if 
Abram. people went God changes \ Migé a turn. in Egypt. 
Go forward with Abram? the names of 
2 spaces. (Genesis Abram and Sarai. 


to) Roll again. 


Finish 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Human Emotion 
and Divine Love 


' Teresa Wallace 


Read: John 11:1-37; Psalm 116 


| e had been studying the 
Gospel of John in our 
Wednesday evening Bible 


‘study group. One afternoon, for sheer 
pleasure, I decided to read the passage 
prior to our group study. I went through 
‘the Scripture line by line 


know — Jesus hasn’t forgotten her. So 
she goes quickly and falls at his feet 
weeping, knowing in her heart that he is 
everything to her. 

Jesus feels her pain. He feels his own 
pain. “Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of his saints” 
(Psalm 116:15). 


trying to get a “feel” for 
‘the story and for the char- Anger and I imagine Jesus put his 
acters involved. As I tears meet arms around Mary and 
opened myself to the per- held her with love and ac- 
‘sonalities of the individu- Jesus when ceptance. He accepts each 
lals, I became excited he arrives of us where we are. He 
about my discoveries. és 99 doesn’t intrude upon us, 
Mary and Martha sent too late but waits gently, patient- 
word to Jesus that Lazarus is ly, lovingly for us. 
Lazarus was sick. When already dead As Martha said to 


Jesus hears, he decides to 
stay where he is for two 
more days. That would have made me 
angry! Here’s Jesus, running around 
healing perfect strangers; you’d think he 
would make time to come and heal one 
of his close friends and supporters. But 
no! In the meantime, Lazarus dies. 

Despite this turn of events, the story is 
wonderfully full of life and love. Jesus 
does things in unique ways. 

I can hear Martha saying: “So! Jesus 
is on his way, is he? Well, I’m going to 
go and tell him what I think.” And she 
does. She confronts Jesus reproachfully, 
but still full of faith. Jesus accepts her 
where she is. He doesn’t become angry 
or annoyed. He understands. 

Mary chooses to stay at home. “I’m 
not going to meet him. He didn’t care 
enough to come when I needed him.” 

Jesus doesn’t force himself on her. He 
doesn’t say, “Look, Mary, you’ve got it 
all wrong.” He understands her hurt and 
bewilderment. He gives her space and 
waits for her to respond to his reassur- 
ance. He misses her and asks for her. 

Martha tells Mary, “The teacher is 
asking for you.” That is all she needs to 
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Jesus, so, now, Mary 
cries: “Lord, if you had 
been here, my brother would not have 
died” (verse 30). This statement also 
contains faith. She calls him Lord. She 
surrenders at his feet: “What else can I 
do? You are the Lord. You have chosen 
your actions, and I submit to them. It’s 
still painful. It hurts. But I am here and 
you are my Lord.” 

On the surface, Martha’s statement 
may seem to reflect greater faith because 
she acknowledges that, even now, after 
all this time has passed, God will give 
Jesus whatever he asks. Yet, Mary’s act 
of submission, falling weeping at his 
feet, triggers his compassion. His spirit is 
deeply moved and troubled. 

Jesus wept. A man. A man surround- 
ed by people. A man who feels deeply, 
loves passionately and reacts honestly. A 
man unafraid to be who he is. A man 
able to feel and express the full range of 
human emotions. A man moved by a 
woman's tears and helplessness. A man 
fully human and fully divine. fa 


Teresa Wallace is an elder of Central 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. 


Lighti 
| __ lighting 


Bridlewood Presbyterian Church 
is currently seeking someone for the position of 


Minister of Outreach and Youth 


Candidates should be creative, courageous and 
able to work in a multiethnic, urban setting. 
Experience preferred. 


For more information, a job description, 
or to send your resumé, write: 

The Search Committee Convener 
c/o Bridlewood Presbyterian Church 
2501 Warden Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1W 2L6 
Tel. (416) 497-5959 


Or visit us online through “Links” on 
PCCWeb at www.presbycan.ca 


AGift Fora Lifetime... 


} for Weddings, Birth Dates ! 
or Anniversaries. 


1 

1 
Solid oak, English joint stool with } 
handcarved names and dates. 1 
1 

i] 

1 

1 

1 


Phone or Fax: A 


ee i 3 
° o <" (905) 642-7437 or A 


1-800-644-7534 
fs 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Dominion Regalia Ltd. 
2s 389° Embroidered Paraments 
i Gaem ° Linens 

& g ° Banners 


e Altarware 
e Engraved Plaques 


For A Free Catalogue of These Items and More, 
Phone or Visit Our Showroom 
1550 O’Connor Dr., Toronto, Ont. M4B 2V3 
(416) 752-2382 phone; or fax (416) 752-4615 


DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 
Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 
Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates * Long-Life Bulbs 
95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 

MILLS (905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
MADE IN CANADA 


| 


TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
LONDON, ONTARIO 


Former ministers, members and 
adherents 
are invited to join us for our 
25th Anniversary Celebrations 
January 11 - Family Dinner/Dance 
January 12 - Anniversary/Open House 


For information, contact: (519) 473-5375 


Cobbed to. Shore 
With AL Our Gikts 


Together 
we serve God 
and one another 
by sharing in 
ministries 
funded through 
Presbyterians Sharing... 


Serve one another 


with whatever gift ca 


each of you 
has received. 
] Peter 4:10 


oY 
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RECORDINGS 
After One Year 

By the kindness of our friends, we have been enabled this year to “make ends meet.” We 

owe no man anything — not even the smallest grudge do we owe to those who have re- 
Christmas and minded us of our imperfections. 
Discipleship Did it consist with our sense of propriety, on the audi alteram partem principle — we 
The real wonder of Christmas —_ could, as some others do with questionable taste, produce and publish laudatory letters also. 
is not the Virgin Birth, if you —_ But while we have been greatly encouraged by such, and have, indeed, rolled them like 
ask me. Nor is it what this sweet morsels under our tongue, we have always regarded them as private and confidential. 
world makes Christmas out to We are not so enamoured of the editorial chair as to be desirous of occupying it one day 
be: sensational commercialism, _Jonger than it may be for the interests of the Church that we should do so. This, however, we 
an excuse to drink oneself into must say, — whatever shortcomings we may be chargeable with, should not be allowed to 
a stupor, a hostage-taking of interfere with the circulation of the RECORD. It is a necessity of the Church, and, we make 
young minds by an Eastern _ Jd to say that, on the whole, it has been an unparalleled success. And so, the last word we 
European bishop whose life have to say to the ministers and office-bearers of the church for the year 1876, is, — Perish 
and memory have been blown _ the Editor and the Committee of Management, and the printer and paper-maker too, if you 
so far out of proportion as to will, but rally round your own RECORD, make it better by your contributions to its 


leave his story unrecognizable. columns, and leave no means untried to make it more and more a welcome guest in every 
The real wonder of Christ- Presbyterian family. 
mas is this: Joseph heard God's — Presbyterian Record, December 1876 


word, believed it and obeyed it. 
Now that’s not very glamorous. 
You wouldn’t take a sentence like that, put it on a neon sign and run Christmas tree lights 
around it. It sounds — well, it sounds like the message of Christianity. Joseph, by agreeing 
to be the husband of the woman who bore the Son of God, took on a life of discipleship. 

— Jeff Loach 


Good News 

If we would be- 
gin to trust the 
news of the day 


that is right in 
eS The Bethlehems front of us from 
oo of Our Lives the time we get | 
Bee As I entered a small town to con- up until we go to 
ae duct Sunday worship, I was over- bed; if we actual- 
of deeds come with the beauty of soft, ly es pret 
__ Elie Wiesel new-fallen snow piled up flake to the laugnter a 
upon flake on everything that would around us — the 
give it a base on which to build. acts of COUT a 
During the service, I said that the people obeying © 
Christmas in town in its beauty that day reminded the law — we 
Puritan England me of Bethlehem. People chuckled, would begin to _ 
In 1643, the English Pur- but I was serious. “O little town of understand that | 
itan Parliament outlawed Bethlehem, how still we see thee all the news is © 
yule-tide feasts. Clergy lie!” Cherish the Bethlehems in not bad news; | 
were imprisoned for your life. From these, you will find that bad ne is | 
preaching on the 25th. peace. the exception to | 
Parish officers of St. Mar- — Malcolm Summers the rule. 
garet’s, Westminster, — Robert 
were fined for decorating Fulghum 
the church with rosemary and bay. Riots broke out. William Prynne, 
a Puritan lawyer, published an anti-Christmas 
manifesto, Histriomastix, which began: If Jesus is not in the ghetto, if he is not 
A ee “Our Christmas lords of Misrule — to- where human beings are living at the brink 
I think if Jesus gether with dancing, masques, mum- of existence, but is, rather, in the easy life 
hadn’t been born meries, stage-players, and such other of the suburbs, then the gospel is a lie. 
on Christmas my Christmas disorders — they should be — James Cone 


mother would have 


: eternally abominated by all pious 
invented the holi- Christians!” 


day. — Mister 
Rogers 
fa Presbyterian Record | 


— Ray Comfort 


| FOR THE RECORD 


Going Home 


perk for the editor of the Record is getting first choice 

of the books that pass through the magazine’s office. 

Publishers send their latest editions hoping we will 
give them a good word in our pages. But there are, as they say, 
no free rides. The excitement and anticipation I once felt visit- 
ing the local bookstore, akin to a small child on Christmas 
morning, has dissipated. Getting what I want, I have learned, 
does not guarantee satisfaction. 

Those who know me will not be surprised that I snatched up 
Frederick Buechner’s latest offering which arrived shortly be- 
fore Christmas. The title, The Longing for Home, guaranteed 
stimulation and enjoyment appropriate for the season. 

Over the years, home and Christmas have become so identi- 
fied as to become synonymous. Growing older, we think of this 
more often as time erodes or transforms those places we once 
called home. 

I lived the first 10 years of my life in a little bungalow not 
far from where I now work. Since returning to Toronto, I 
would drive down Parkview Avenue at regular intervals, pause 
in front of number 60, then leave feeling strangely reassured 
that the house remained much as we had left it. 

Two years ago, shortly after my mother’s death, I returned a 
final time. To my dismay, our home had been replaced by 
what, in Toronto, we call a monster house. 

Irrational resentment and anger welled up in me. How could 
someone do this to my home? Sometimes, we are wiser to re- 
tain such places only in our memories. 

Buechner begins his book by describing some of the places 
where he once lived and still considers, in some sense, home. 
But, he reminds us, home is usually more than places. In- 
evitably, home includes people. The second chapter of the 
book contains remembrances of those who made home home 
for him. 

During the winter of 1953, Buechner lived in New York 
City while trying to write a novel. A Presbyterian church stood 
next door to where he stayed. He attended worship there, 
drawn by the preaching of George Buttrick. 

About mid-December that year, he recalls Buttrick saying 
something that would change his life. Buttrick told the congre- 
gation he had overheard someone on the church steps asking 
someone else if he were going home for Christmas. Then, But- 
trick asked the congregation: “Are you going home for Christ- 
mas?” He asked the question in such a way, Buechner recalls, it 
hardly became necessary for him to move on to his conclusion 
that, in the end, home is where Christ is. 
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John Congram 


Buttrick’s question that day brought tears to Buechner’s 
eyes — tears, I believe, that provide evidence of the elusive 
quest we are all on, especially at Christmas. We seek to find 
that place where we really feel at home or that missing ingredi- 
ent in our present homes. God knows,.we cannot always recog- 
nize that search, disguised as it often is by sex and whiskey, by 
tin wae and, yes, by religion, too. But, none the less, the 
quest, however we speak of it. 
My wife put it well a few years 
ago. When her mother died, she 
said, “I feel like an orphan in the 
world.” 

Buechner tells how the hun- 
dreds of letters he receives from 
strangers each year who claim 
his writing has, in one way or 
another, saved their lives always 
amaze and sometimes embarrass 
him. But that, he says, is what, 
by God’s grace, we all have the 
ability to be at rare moments — 
the life-giving and healing pres- 
ence of Christ to one another. In 
those moments, Buechner de- 
clares, “I come closest to being truly home.” 

For Christians, Christmas becomes what moderns describe 
as a window of opportunity — a time to invite friends and 
strangers into our midst who, knowingly or unknowingly, share 
our common quest. The size of the gathering matters little. 
Where two or three have gathered ... For in the end, like the 
Buechners and Buttricks and all of the saints before us, we be- 
lieve “the home we long for and belong to is finally where 
Christ is.” And as Buechner adds, a home “which exists both 
within us and among us as we wend our prodigal ways through 
the world in search of it.” 


ene 


ae 


The Longing for Home by Frederick Buechner (Harper, 1996, $28). 
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FROM THE MODERATOR | Tamiko 
Corbett 


Freres and Soeurs 
in Christ 


My prayer for this Advent and Christmas season is that all the congrega- 
tions of The Presbyterian Church in Canada might experience anew the 
wonder of the Incarnation — that God in Christ is with us — even amid the uncer- 
tainty and unrest permeating much of the social and political fabric of our country. I 
think particularly of the English-speaking congregations in Quebec. One survey has 
revealed a high percentage of Canadians sees no problem in Quebec separating from 
the rest of Canada. 

Many of the minority anglophone Québécois have 
lived for several generations in Quebec. This province 
is the only home they have known. Every time a prom- — 
inent Canadian makes a callous statement about Que- 
bec, there is a negative effect on the English-speaking 
community. Imagine not being served in English at the 
local hospital or government office. Imagine children 
leaving the province for lack of employment. Since the 
election of the Parti Québécois government in 1976, 
many friends and neighbours have also fled the 
province. The diminished minority is vulnerable and fearful of the future. 

On Thanksgiving Sunday, I worshipped at the oldest Presbyterian church in Can- 
ada: St. Andrew’s, Quebec City. I gave thanks for the rich heritage lovingly preserved © 
through the years and prayed that God might call the right person to lead the faithful 
remnant into new ways of continuing the Presbyterian witness for Christ in this his- 
toric sanctuary and city. 

On Tuesday evening, the Montreal presbytery hosted an open meeting. More than 
a hundred people gathered to celebrate “Sharing Our Faith.” We listened to Susan 
Raeburn-Cherradi on what it means to be a Christian in China. We heard how the 
good news is being shared within the presbytery through Tyndale-St. George’s 
Church and through the cell groups reaching out from Eglise St-Luc. And we learned 
how the influx of new immigrants and refugees is enriching congregations at Living- _ 
stone and other churches in the city. 

The next day, I worshipped and visited with the students and faculty at The Pres- 
byterian College before meeting with Glynis Williams, co-ordinator of Action 
Réfugiés, Montreal, and Nancy Worsfold, executive director of the Canadian Council 
for Refugees. I am persuaded The Presbyterian Church in Canada should devote 
more financial and personnel resources in the church’s ministry with refugees. 

That evening, a group of elders and members of St. Giles, Baie d’ Urfé, shared the 
painful story of why they had made the difficult decision to close their church. Founded — 
in 1955, the church had more than 40 years of active, joyful Presbyterian witness for 
Christ. The exodus which began in 1976 continued. The members considered options 
of part-time ministry or amalgamation and actively pursued the concept of clustering. 
They were prepared to give up their building for the construction of a seniors residence _ 
in which they would have space. When all these options did not prove viable, they | 
decided that, rather than dying slowly, they would close the church and go forth from 
St. Giles to be light and salt in other congregations. A sad but courageous decision. 


A nd the Word became flesh and lived among us” (John 1:14). | 


The Moderator 
shares insights 
and concerns 
from her visit 
to the Province 
of Quebec 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Vox Nostalgia 
If I knew sufficient Latin, I would sug- 
gest Sheldon MacKenzie’s Vox Populi 
column (Sept. 96) would be better titled 
“Voice of Nostalgia.” Whether it hap- 
pened in 1925 or at some later time, the 
paths of The United Church of Canada 
and The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have long ago headed in different direc- 
tions. While some might long that they 
converge, the reality of the past decade 
and a half is that the gap has widened 
significantly. The Darryl Macdonald de- 
cision is, perhaps, the clearest indicator 
of such divergence. Doubtless, some of 
the practical issues raised by Sheldon 
MacKenzie need creative solutions. But 
the one proposed is too limited and based 
on faulty presumptions. 

Tan Shaw, 

Winnipeg 


A New Name 
There’s a good story told of the great 
days of the Liberal party in Britain. Two 
men are digging a hole in the road. One 
of them looks up at a poster bearing the 
famous old election slogan of “One man, 
one vote.” 

“One man, one vote? What’s it mean, 
then?” 


WATSON’S WORLD 


“What it means is: One #@%!* man, 
one #@%!* vote!” 

“Well, why don’t it say so, then?” 

It seems to me that Presbyterians 
Sharing... may be suffering from a sim- 
ilar problem. Most of us have some idea 
of what it stands for; yet, not long ago, I 
heard we don’t give 
money to missions any 
more — it all goes to 
Presbyterians Sharing.... 
Even the word “sharing” 
seems to arouse doubts 
and fears in these conser- 
vative days. Some simply 
view it as another tax, be- 
stowing upon it about the 
same affection as they do 
the GST. Thus, one of the 
most powerful vehicles 
we have for sharing our 
resources through our 
faith is limping along on 
three wheels because the meaning of its 
name still isn’t reaching everyone. 

Directed appeals are more successful 
than pleas to meet the budget, so the 
name needs to explain itself more clear- 
ly. I would cheer for something like 
Presbyterian Mission because it says we 
are actively sending something some- 


in Canada. 


We publish as many 
letters as possible. 

All are subject to editing 
for meaning and space, 
and must include the 
correspondent’s name 
and address. Letters are 
intended to provide for 
the wide expression of 
views among our read- 
ers. Publication does not 
imply endorsement by 
either the Record or 
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where, whether it’s to the church across 
the town or to a farm across the world. 
“Mission” is a timeless word that has yet 
to be changed in meaning or otherwise 
devalued. It is loved and lived by people 
of all ages and easily explained to the 
youngest. Perhaps, if the Record were to 
ask for other suggestions, 
some inspired ideas might 
emerge. And at least one 
elder might find his life 
made a little easier. 
Andrew F. H. Foster, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


Service First 

I read with interest the 
article “What’s So Spe- 
cial About the Small- 
Town Church?” (Oct. ’96 
Record). In the area of 


music, the article fails to 


point out the true sacrifice — 


leaders make in small churches. 

In the small rural congregation I at- 
tend, we have an exceptionally talented 
organist, an equally qualified pianist and 


an absolutely superb choir director. All — 


three have outstanding musical talent and 
could easily take their positions in the 
professional ensembles of a large church. 


Noel Watson 


Ah'm Bur 
CRinton and | 
Alive come 
to sort out 
Your peace 
Dbromss Pett 
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Yet, they “put up with us less than talent- 
ed folk” week after week in choir prac- 
tice, trying to teach some basics. The 
service and self-denial of these outstand- 
ing people is a true expression of Chris- 
tian service. Their example may, in the 
end, have a greater influence on the 
mind-set of a congregation than the most 
brilliant performance of a large church 
choir. We give thanks every day for 
these people who think of themselves 
last and place foremost the true objec- 
tive: to worship and serve together. 
Dieter S. Leidel, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Postscript 
There is a postscript to my article “Seek- 
ing the Blind Iganga” in the October 
issue. The young blind man we visited at 
the Centre for the Blind in Iganga in 1992 
went on to university studies in Nairobi. 
After the revolution in Rwanda, where he 
had earlier lost his sight in the fighting, 
he returned there and now heads the 
Rwandese equivalent of our CNIB. He 
was in Toronto recently for the interna- 
tional gathering of institutes for the blind. 
He still has our Braille watch. 
Tom Denton, 
Winnipeg 


Encouraged 
I returned home from a less-than-stellar 
presbytery recertification interview and 
took solace in the October Record. Would 
that I had read Joe McLelland’s “Order in 
the Church” last week when the magazine 
arrived. However, it was a great comfort 
to think I am not alone in my struggle to 
discern the will of God in the word of 
God in the face of cultural threats. 
John Bigham, 
Toronto 


Dysfunctional 

God’s written word — our avowed stan- 
dard for belief and behaviour — neither 
commends nor condones a homosexual 
life-style, any more than it approves het- 
erosexual fornication or adultery. Only a 
virtuoso in exegetical evasion could 
come to an opposite conclusion. When 
the courts of the church affirm and reaf- 
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HILD... 


BUT PITY 
WON'T FEED 
HIM 


We are moved by his 
tiny, fragile arms. 


But pity won’t 
immunize him. 


We are moved by his 
huge, pleading eyes. 


But pity won't 
_ educate him. 


| Pity without action 
will do nothing. 
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: O Ihave enclosed a cheque for $27. assistance for over 
] Om O@ 45 years in more than | 
i warns oS 100 countries. i 
: R R IRY DATE 
J SIGNATURE | 
| Please make cheques payable to: 1776640 I 
I I 
; ! 


Together... building a future for the world's children 
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The nurse 


was her usual cheerful 


_ self. Cathy comes here 
_ one morning a week, cir- 
: culating among the men 
_ and women in the drop- 


in, searching out health 
problems. She all too fre- 
quently finds them. And 


| curing them isn’t even 
_ the hardest part. It’s get- 


ting these distressed 


_ people to let her help. 
_ They see her as an angel 


of mercy — as we all do. 


_ But it’s often better not to 
_ know, not to discover 
how bad things are. 


Cathy never fails to dis- 


_ pense good medicine 


though. It’s called pa- 


_tience, compassion — 


and love. 


If you would like to hear more about 
our people and programs, please 
complete the form below and mail to: 


EVANGEL HALL 
A Presbyterian Inner-City Mission 
since 1913 
P.O. Box 309, Station B, 
Toronto, Ontario MST 2W2 
tel. (416) 504-3563 
fax (416) 504-8056 


Name: 


Address: 
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firm a biblical position on contemporary 

issues, persistence in dissent may consti- 

tute following a divisive course destined 

to make our system of church govern- 
ment dysfunctional. 

Mariano Di Gangi, 

Willowdale, Ont. 


Sexual Gratification 

The development of the homosexual 
issue in our church has been followed by 
my keen and prayerful interest. My heart 
aches for my brothers and sisters who 
have become so devoted to their sexual- 
ity — both those of heterosexual and 
homosexual orientation. 

During the past 17 years of my hus- 
band’s affliction with Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, we had to face new realities 
concerning our sexuality. We had to learn 
that sexual satisfaction, like many other 
pleasurable things, is not essential to life. 

Sexual gratification is temporal and 
can never satisfy the deepest longings of 
our lives — only God can. 

Grace McGill, 
Glencoe, Ont. 


Acceptance vs. Approval 

I am prompted to write because it ap- 
pears most of the correspondence you re- 
ceived in regard to your editorial in the 
July-August issue of the Record was 
negative. It has led people to ask whether 
anyone supports the action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly! 

I was pleased with your editorial and 
believe you spoke a word that needs to be 
heard. I was a commissioner to Assembly. 
The actions and response of those in the 
minority were of great concern. There 
was an unwillingness to believe the As- 
sembly spoke with such an overwhelming 
voice (10 - 1) with regard to the matter. 

The Presbytery of Montreal acted in 
an unfair manner toward the Assembly 
by the way in which it brought the matter 
to the court and then proceeded to make 
the issue a personal one. I also do not ap- 
preciate what the Moderator said at 
Assembly nor what she wrote in the 
September issue of the Record. 

Can we not see there is a difference 
between respect and acceptance, and ap- 


proval? Jesus received everyone who 
came to him and loved them, but he did 
not give them his approval to continue 
living in a way that displeased God. 


It is my prayer we will have a mora- 


torium on the issue that took too much of 
Assembly’s time. I am afraid, however, 
the evident refusal to accept the will of 
the majority will result in a badly hurt 
and divided church. 


Vern Tozer, 
Listowel, Ont. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Anglophones are a distinct society in 
Quebec, even as Quebec is a distinct soci- 


ety in Canada. | pray that our elected lead- 
ers, both federally and provincially, will 


work toward the respect and accommoda- 
tion of minorities. As Christians, we be- 
lieve Christ has broken down the barriers 


between peoples. No culture is superior to 


another; we must learn from one another 
and celebrate the unique gifts of each. 

I experienced this reality on the island 
of Mauritius, where English is taught in 
the schools but French and Creole are the — 
languages spoken by the majority. One 
of the highlights of my overseas trip was 
hearing all three languages joyfully used 
to worship God at the combined service 
of all the parishes of the Presbyterian 
Church of Mauritius at St. Columba’s 
Church. 

God grant us grace to learn to live in 
harmony as our Mauritian brothers and 
sisters do. 


psi CoM 


Opportunities to Meet 
Moderator Tamiko Corbett 


December 8 

Amberlea, Pickering, Ontario 
December 15 

Evangel Hall, Toronto 


January 5 ae 
Waterloo North, Waterloo, Ontario 
January 11 
Hamilton Council of Presbyterian Men, 
Aldershot, Ontario 
January 12 
Trinity, London, Ontario 
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Anyone Got the Time? 


First Sunday in Advent — December I 
Isaiah 64:1-9; Psalm 80: 1-7, 17-19; 
I Corinthians 1:3-9; Mark 13:24-37 


T° big gift idea this year seems to 
be a watch. Gold watches to 
Mickey Mouse watches. Designer 
watches to match your nails to work-out 
watches to track your heart. But Jesus has 
something else in mind this season when 
he says “Watch!” (Mark 13:24-37). 

It’s called apocalyptic. For the word 
“apocalyptic,” we usually picture bombs 
and brimstone, or some wacko knocking 
at the door. Jesus has the heart of Chris- 
tian faith in mind — watching for what 
our God will do. “Because no one knows 
the hour, no one knows the time ... ” 

Scripture has two words for time. One 
is chronos, from which we take chron- 
icle, chronometer and chronology. It is 
measured time, raw time, the time you 
put on calendars and read from a watch. 
The second word is kairos. It is the spe- 
cial time when anything can happen, and 
does. It is the time of decision and 
change. Kairos is not measured or 
planned; it can only be seized and 
obeyed. We know about chronos with 
hours and days. It is measured in zones. 
Kairos is God’s special time. It is 
observed in miracles, births and pas- 
sions. Chronos, we wear on our wrists. 
Kairos grabs hold of our hearts and 
souls. We live in chronos. We live for 
kairos. Got that? 

Now you know what Jesus means 
when he says, “You do not know when 
the time will come ... ” (verse 33). It’s 
not to be “known” at all; it’s to be 
watched for. 

It has always been not so much a mat- 
ter of prediction but of patience. Listen 
to Isaiah’s frustration and to his faith: “O 
that you would tear open the heavens and 
come down, so that the mountains would 
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quake at your presence ... ” (Isaiah 
64:1). It had been a long time, even in 
Isaiah’s time, since God had done any- 
thing dramatic. The prophet hoped for 
something everyone would see and un- 
derstand. Don’t we all? But did you no- 
tice he prophesied not only something 
dramatic happening in 
history but also the way to 
wait for it? “From ages 
past, no one has heard, no 
ear has perceived, no eye 
has seen any God besides 
you, who works for those 
who wait for him” (verse 
4). Wait, he says. Watch, says Jesus. It’s 
the same thing. 

We’re not in charge of the big events 
that change the world. We don’t sched- 
ule God. We have no idea when God 
will step in — or where, or with whom. 
That’s the gospel. The problem is when 
we go one step further and don’t bother 
thinking about it at all. That’s why Ad- 
vent always begins with apocalypse. It’s 
Scripture not to set our watches by but a 
word to set us watching. It’s not for ad- 
justing calendars; it is for adjusting 
hearts. 

Apocalypse does not mean disaster; it 
means “revealing,” the “uncovering” of 
the way things really are and who’s 
really in charge. God. It also means the 
final tally of who we are and what our 
faithfulness means. It’s not merely the 
meaning of all history revealed; it’s the 
meaning of our lives. “Wait,” says 
Isaiah. “Watch for it!” says Jesus. 

In the meantime, we have our own 
little apocalypses — times when God 
steps in, when our choices matter and 
everything is up for grabs. It’s kairos 
time we can only watch for. You say Yes 
or you say No, and the whole story 
changes. ““You can start work Monday?” 
Yes, I will. No, I want to do something 


Advent exists 
to readjust 
our hearts, not 
our calendars 


Michael Farris 


else. “Will you marry me?” Yes, I will. 
No, it’s not right. Conceive a child or say 
that’s enough. Keep the house or move 
to an apartment. Say goodbye to an old 
friend or hello to the neighbour who 
moved in next door. These are times 
when everything changes. And they can 
be God’s special times, 
too, for those who “wait” 
with expectation. For 
those who “watch.” 

We have reason to be 
confident, says Paul, and 
good reason to look for- 
ward. “You are not lack- 
ing in any spiritual gift as you wait for 
the revealing [the word is apocalypse!] 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Corinthians 
1:7). What’s happening now confirms it. 
The gifts of God have already been 
opened to us. We have knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. We have heard the testi- 
mony of those who have gone before. 
We have the grace of God so we are pre- 
pared for what is to come even if we do 
not know the time, place or means of 
God’s future. No one knows the hour 
(Mark 13:32), says Jesus. But we know 
the God whose hour it will be. “God is 
faithful,” says Paul. “God is faithful; by 
him you were called” (I Corinthians 1:9). 
That is enough. 

What time is it? Either some cold day 
in December or the moment when God is 
welcomed. It’s either a few shopping 
days before Christmas — or the day 
when God will be recognized. It’s a few 
minutes before or after an hour on your 
watch or it’s the right time to say Yes 
to God. 


Michael Farris is the founder of PCCWeb, 
the first national Internet site for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. He lives in 
Winnipeg where he works as a writer 
and teacher. Michael Farris: mhfarris@ 
presbycan.ca 
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AN EVERYDAY GOD 


Christmas Gifts 


must have been a shade more than 
| two years old. I remember nothing 

else from that age, but I remember 
going into a big store — it was probably 
Eaton’s, the biggest department store in 
those days — and dangling a fishing line 
into a big ice cave. At least, it was sup- 
posed to be ice. What I remember looked 
more like silver paper and blue lights. 

But those details are unimportant, as 
unimportant as whatever it was that 
came back up on the end of that fishing 
line. What I do remember is my amaze- 
ment that someone — I didn’t even 
know about Santa Claus in those days 
had given me a gift. A gift I hadn’t 
earned. A gift I didn’t deserve. 

It’s my first memory. Unmerited 
grace. 

The significant word is “unmerited.” 

Theoretically, that’s the principle be- 
hind our Christmas celebrations. We 
give each other gifts because we want to 
do something nice for someone else. Not 
because we owe them something. Not 
because they’ve earned that gift 
over the year by being nice, or 
good, or helpful — 
despite songs about 
Santa “keeping a 
list and checking it 
twice / gonna find 
out who’s naughty 
and nice ... ” But 
simply because we 
care about them. We 
love them. With no 
strings attached. 

We call that “uncon- 
ditional love.” 

Unfortunately, 
Christmas has be- 
come our most bla- 
tantly commercial 
season. Many retail 
businesses depend upon 
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Christmas to make enough profit to keep 
them going throughout the year. To en- 
tice us to spend more, the mass media 
overflow with advertisements which 
assure us that if we buy this deodorant, 
this car, this beer, this clothing, we will 
be lovable. Desirable. Popular. 

The main difference at 
Christmas is that we’re 
supposed to buy for 


The best gifts 


Jim Taylor 


necessarily make us popular. They don’t 
have anything they can give us to make 
us love them. But we do, anyway. 

Sure, we get cranky when we have to 
get up in the middle of the night. We fret 
when we discover three can’t live as 
cheaply as two. But we still — most of 


us, anyway — give that — 


infant love it has done 
nothing to earn. Other 


someone else so we can COME AS than simply being. 

be lovable and popular. yg yymerited We give the infant un- 
The rest of the year, we conditional love. Love 
buy for ourselves. surprises that doesn’t depend on 


But that’s conditional 
love. We don’t receive love merely be- 
cause of who we are. We get it on condi- 
tion we do certain things. 

That wasn’t what God did at Christ- 
mas. God didn’t give the Hebrew people 
a Christmas gift almost 20 centuries ago 
because they had been good. Because 
they hadn’t. Or even because they had 
been faithful. Because they hadn’t. 

The foundation of Christmas is a gift 
we didn’t earn and didn’t deserve. At 
that first Christmas, God gave Mary and 

Joseph — and us, 
today — a gift that 
was more than they 
or we could have 
wished for or imag- 
ined. A baby. Yes, a 
very special baby. But 
in that sense, every baby 
is very special. No mat- 
ter how much parents 
plan for their first child, 
no matter how much they 
prepare themselves for 
this event, they can never 
imagine how that baby 
will change their lives. 
Babies don’t always 
smell good. They don’t 
always do what we want. They don’t 


getting good grades or 
high salaries, on driving the right brand 
of car or using the right kind of deodor- 
ant. It’s unmerited — but we give it any- 
way. It may be as close as we come to 
living in God’s image. 

We usually think of the baby as the 
new creation, the one made in the image 
of God. That’s true — especially if the 
baby is the Christ Child, the one who 
will, in later years, become the visible 
“image of the invisible God,” as Colos- 
sians 1:15 puts it. But in becoming par- 
ents, the adults also become a new 
creation. Paul wrote to some of his con- 
verts (II Corinthians 5:17): “If anyone is 
in Christ, there is a new creation: every- 
thing old has passed away; see, every- 
thing has become new!” As new parents, 
we learn new ways of relating and we 
have to set aside some old, and often 
selfish, behaviour patterns. 

At Christmas, God found a way of 
showing us, through our own experience, 
what God is like. God loves. God gives 
us unconditional love. Utterly unmerited 
love. God did that by giving us — 2,000 
years ago and today — the best gift of all 
time. A baby. 9 


Jim Taylor is a writer, editor and co-founder 
of Wood Lake Books. 
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About Cuckoo Clocks, Technology 


and Mission 


Hubert Budding 
ne night in Kath- sufficient. They ignore 
mandu, Nepal, Western the abject destitution in 
the sound of a which many Nepalese 
cuckoo clock somewhere technology live. Mission executives, 


woke me up. Drowsily, I 
counted the strokes. To 
my surprise, it struck 12. 


alone cannot 
relieve the 


who venture outside the 
capital and head for these 
tourist destinations, may 


Surely, it must be later, I poverty and be easily misled and think 
thought. The clock struck Nepal’s problems can be 
again, and kept on striking suffering of cured by more technol- 
continually. the people of ogy. But the cuckoo clock 

I considered looking does not need repair; the 
for the clock, but I am in- Nepal observer needs to change. 


secure at night in unfamil- 
iar houses. Even finding the bathroom is 
a challenge. Like the characters in 
Chaucer’s “Tale of the Reeve,” I would 
hate to be caught walking into a wrong 
room looking for a recalcitrant cuckoo 
clock. Furthermore, I began to realize 
this constant cuckooing came from 
outside. 

A breeze moved the drapes slightly; it 
was getting light. Roosters, taxi horns, 
the rattle of milk pails and other noises 
commingled with the continual cuckoo- 
ing. I saw my error. Unlike the city 
streets of my Dutch childhood, Kath- 
mandu has cuckoo birds — not clocks! 
It was morning, not mid- 
night. 

My childhood experi- 
ence blurred my view of 
reality. Here in Nepal, I 
learned how we can also 
have blurred views about 
mission if we rely too 
much on western tech- 
nology. 

Documentaries about 
Nepal show gentrified 
and charming tourist 
trails and rustic, romantic 
mountain villages where 
life is simple and people, 
although poor, are self- 
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The cuckooing is a cry for 
help from the hundreds of villages and 
squatter neighbourhoods 
where grinding poverty 
is a way Of life. 

My wife, Nan, and I 
minister to some of these 
people in Phul-Bari, one 
of the squatter settle- 
ments in Butwal. There 
is hardly one house that 
has not seen death, dis- 
ease or disaster — al- 
most always poverty- 
related and preventable. 
Rik Bahadur lost his 


house, all his belongings and three of his 
children in a flood. Little Ashish lost his 
eyesight from vitamin A deficiency. 
Raju is dying from tuberculosis. A 
widow with four young children was left 
homeless and penniless after a flood. 
These people have no hope. Corrupt 
employers and greedy landlords exploit 
them. Their land is not arable and is 
prone to landslides and floods. Their 
houses are smaller than our bathrooms. 
Even children who survive are not safe. 
Sometimes, they are abducted and 
smuggled across the Indian border for 
crimes so cruel we are tempted to pray 


Suffering and 
technology 
in Nepal. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
Formerly Claude W. Vincent (1968) Limited 
ROBES for Choir and Pastor 
CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR ROBES — MORTARBOARDS 
Samples and prices on request 
1-(902)-463-5150 
Chorister Robes Limited 
270 Wyse Road 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


s Anc. 


EKOA 


Retirement . 
Living 
Centre 8 


A Planned Christian Community Retirement Residence 
of Rental and Life Lease Units! [——— aos] 


Durham 
Christian 
Homes 
Inc 
TEKOA 
MANOR 


TWHMBY 
D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes — Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


YOUTH 
IN 


An impressive living facility with ultra modern suites to fit your 
lifestyle; located in Whitby within walking distances to all amenities. 


100 Glen Hill Dr. S., Whitby, Ont. L1N 8R4 
Call: (905) 430-9550 or Toll Free 1-800-685-7224 


Glen Hill 
Thickson 


Dr. S. 


is looking for a dynamic 


Co-ordinator 


who has experience with youth and young adults 
in a Christian environment. 


Duties and Responsibilities: 

* Develop, educate and 
promote youth in 
mission 
Work in partnership 
with other parts of 
the church including a 
Youth in Mission 
Council 


If you are interested in 
this position, please 
forward a written 
application and resumé 
by January 15, 1997, to: 


MISSION 


Youth in Mission 
c/o Scott Sinclair 
48 Main Street 
Hagersville, Ontario 
NOA |HO 


Job descriptions available upon request from 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
(416-441-1111, extension 268). 
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that God will not forgive the perpetra- 
tors. Some of these children may be de- 
liberately maimed and forced into 
servitude as professional beggars. Others 
may become child prostitutes until 
they, worn out by disease and abuse, are 
cast aside to die alone in the gutters 
of Calcutta. Such is the plight of the 
Nepalese poor. They have no one to 
stand up for them. 

Common development theories claim 
this suffering can be alleviated through 
industrial development. This can only 
happen with the introduction of western 
technology, based on western scientific 
advances and backed by western capital. 
After training, poor peasants will have 
job opportunities in this new environ- 
ment. So the theory goes. 

This view confuses reality with tech- 
nology. Existing training programs may 
have the best intentions, but they forget 
that modern industry prefers well-edu- 
cated, healthy workers. Poor people, who 
are frequently sick and have little or no 
education, rarely qualify. 

Western secularism has lost the vision 
of work as a God-given calling. In 
Nepal, where there is so much poverty, 
the temptation to reduce work as only a 
means to income is even greater. In its 
efforts to introduce industrialization, the 
United Mission to Nepal has been unable 
to stem this tide. However, inadvertently, 
it may have been instrumental in promot- 
ing it. Today, most trainees and young 
trades workers I meet see work only as a 
source of income with which they can 
buy western luxury goods. 

In the West, the confidence in sci- 
ence, technology and money is waning. 
If we continue to promote the idea that 
we will raise the Nepalese poor out of 
their misery and if we suggest they give 
up their traditional beliefs and rely on 
golden calves that are losing credibility 
in the West, we only substitute idols that 
are more insidious than those they are 
meant to replace. 


Hubert Budding teaches at the Butwal Tech- 
nical Institute in Kathmandu under the United 
Mission to Nepal. He is a member of St. 
Luke’s Church in Finch, Ont. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES FROM PETER PLYMLEY Il 


My dear editor: 


Last month, I reported on the zephyrs 
of change sweeping mightily across our 
presbytery in response to a magazine art- 
icle on the marketing wizardry, technolog- 
ical munificence and size-as-success-story 
of the American megachurch congrega- 
tions. The smouldering wick of our collec- 
tive imagination was not extinguished by 
last month’s efforts, dear Editor, oh no. 
Our brainstorming produced additional 
flashes of lightning — dramatic more than 
kindly light — but leading through the en- 
circling gloom none the less, or so we feel. 

Hearing of wars and rumours of wars 
in many congregations, and reading both 
between and on the lines in missives 
from on high — in descending order, 
The Renewal Fellowship’s prayer calen- 
dar, notes passed at synod, communica- 
tions from 50 Wynford, and the Acts and 
Proceedings of General Assembly — we 
offer the following as a peace process 
(and seasonal is our gift). 

It seems to us that much of the prob- 
lem lies in the blurring of the theological 
and practical distinction between “call” 
and “career.” With reports of severance 
packages and buy-outs, “career” seems 
to be winning. Do all clergy have a call- 
display service and refuse to answer if 
the number displayed has a heavenly 
area code? Did God offer Amos a golden 
handshake? 
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Before you gentlemen take the vote on my severance package, 
| must warn you that | am the president of the 
United Clergy Union local 507. 


Whatever the complex causes for the 
change in attitude, we feel we have the 
solution. After fixed periods of time, 
graduated according to years of service, 
a minister automatically becomes a “free 
agent.” Those having few years of ser- 
vice would not have the right to test the 
market if the congregation wanted to 
match any offer from afar. The veterans 
would be “unrestricted.” 
Thus would we answer the 


tive but provide better quality in each divi- 
sion of labour. At this point, however, the 
clergy among us became restless and, on a 
motion from Dr. J. Paddyngton Bayer, got 
the idea tabled for further discussion.) 

As for programming, we had several 
encouraging reports on breakthroughs as 
a result of better marketing. Fiona 
Fitzhenry-Whiteside reported that her 

long-standing and formerly 
dwindling Scottish country 


ages-old question, asked by Ply ley dancing group had received 
“conflicted” ministers and envisions an influx of new members 
congregations alike, “How after renaming itself Celtic 
long, O Lord, how long?” changes Aerobics Classes. Even old 
Free-agency status could be in the future, (Joyless) John McWhirter, 
listed with the minister’s who had not been known to 
name and address in the including smile since he left Bally- 


Acts and Proceedings, thus 
simplifying the interim 
moderator’s role. Those un- 
able to get offers could be- 
come agents for those who do, garnering 
an agent’s percentage of the deal struck. 
Church offices could greatly reduce the 
costs of Ministry and Church Vocations. 
(Some of our number wanted to go 
farther down the free-enterprise road and 
introduce a contracting-out for pastoral 
services: bids for preaching alone, visiting 
alone, chairing meetings and organizing 
programs alone — a mix-and-match scen- 
ario that might prove not only cost-effec- 


free agency 
for ministers 


mena, was animated. He 
had found a much greater 
reception for his yellowed 
and brittle Bible study notes 
on the Ten Commandments by taking a 
cue from the self-esteem movement. 
“Ten Steps to a Better You” had drawn 
11 people, half his congregation! 

Noting the popularity of the Kirkin’ 0’ 
the Tartan service at St. George-North 
Park, a couple of our otherwise ethnically 
comprised congregations acted accord- 
ingly. One came up with a Churchin’ of 
the Gouda for their many Dutch members 
and, another, a Blessing of the Transistors 
for a large Korean contingent. 

J.P.’s intimidatingly up-to-date asso- 
ciate, Millicent (Millimac) MacPherson 
has announced a series of talks for young 
adults entitled “How Many Angels Can 
Dance in Cyberspace?”’, thus combining 
two popular subjects. She has had to 
close pre-registration, so great has been 
the response, though J. Paddyngton him- 
self seemed less than pleased. 

Not in the spirit of boasting do we 
spread these gifts before your readers, 
dear Editor, but in the belief that others, 
too, will take hope. We can compete! 


Yours for sacred salespersonship, 


eV Not EL 
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A 


hen I was a first-year seminary 

student back in the ’60s, I sang 

in the choir. During rehearsal 
one morning, a member of the choir 
raised his hand. “I can’t sing this an- 
them,” he told the choir director. When 
asked why, he answered: “Because of 
the words. There’s all this stuff about an- 
gels. I don’t believe in angels. If the rest 
of you want to sing it, fine. But I’d be a 
hypocrite if I sang it with you.” 

I don’t remember what the choir dir- 
ector said, and I don’t even remember if 
we ever sang the anthem in question, but 
I do remember many of us in the choir 
agreed with the student who objected. I 
had certainly never seen an angel, nor 
did I know anybody who had. We fig- 
ured angels were simply relics of a by- 
gone belief system. The human race, we 
thought, had outgrown angels. 

Were we wrong! Angels are back, 
big-time. At least they’re back in the 
popular imagination. Angelic figurines 
and designs are hot items in gift shops. 
Books about angels are all the rage, 
some having enjoyed extended runs on 
the New York Times best-seller list. Their 
success spawned a whole angel industry 
of books, calendars and newsletters. One 
television network carried a two-hour 
special on angels. Time and Newsweek 
magazines ran major articles about an- 
gels and reported that not only do a ma- 
jority of people believe in angels, but 
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by Kenneth L. Gibble 


many believe they have encountered one. 

Angels — these days, they’re every- 
where. 

Belief in angels was common at the 
time the Bible was written. Angels could 
be found in many different religions, not 
only in Judaism and 
Christianity. But belief 
in angels suffered a set- 
back with the coming of 
the Enlightenment, that 
period in 18th-century 
Europe when human 
reason came to the fore- 
front. Science and tech- 
nology began to shape 
people’s thinking about 
how the world works. 
That didn’t leave much 
room for angels. i 

What about the angels people claim to 
meet these days? Most current accounts 
of encounters with angels include stories 
of rescue from difficulty or danger. 
These angels offer a nurturing presence 
characterized by warmth and light. They 
demand no repentance or conversion. 
Often, they call attention only to them- 
selves, with no reference to God. 

All this marks a radical departure 
from the angels we meet in the Bible. 
The word “‘angel” is the translation of a 
Hebrew word meaning messenger. In 
biblical writings, God uses angels to con- 
vey the divine word to humans and to 


CS 


on High 


carry out appointed tasks. The writers of 
Scripture gave much more attention to 
what angels do than to what they look 
like. For example, there is only one allu- 
sion to angels having wings (Daniel 
9:21). In the Bible, we hear what angels 
say and we see what 
they do, but we are 
never told much about 
them. 

What the Bible does 
make clear about angels 
is that they are subor- 
dinate to God. They do 
not exist on their own, 
nor do they scoot off to 
earth on self-appointed 
missions of mercy or 
protection. And the most 
frequent human reaction 
to the appearance of an angel is terror. 

Do you remember how Luke de- 
scribes the experience of the shepherds? 
My favourite translation is the familiar 
King James Version: 

And there were in the same coun- 

try shepherds abiding in the field, 

keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And, lo, the angel of the 

Lord came upon them, and the 

glory of the Lord shone round 

about them: and they were sore 

afraid. (Luke 2:8-9) 

“Sore afraid” because an encounter 
with one of God’s angels is enough to set 
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any sensible 
person’s teeth 
chattering. 
And, so, the 
first thing the 
angel says to 
the shepherds: 
“Fear not.” 

Yet, even 
though the first re- 
action to biblical an- 

gels is often great fear, 
their purpose is not to 
terrify. They are sent 
by God to announce 
God’s intentions. 

In the Bible, an- 
gels also provide 
protection. On the 

wall of my par- 
ents’ kitchen 
hung a picture 
that captured my childhood attention. It 
depicted two children, a boy and a girl, 
alone in a dark forest. They are walking 
over a rickety bridge spanning a deep 
ravine. It’s a scary picture except for an 
angel dressed in gold and white who 
hovers over the children. It is clear this is 
the children’s guardian angel. The angel 
will make sure no harm befalls them. 

How does this popular concept of a 
guardian angel square with what we read 
in the Bible? There are only two refer- 
ences in Scripture to angels assigned to 
protect individuals (Job 33:23 and Acts 
12:7), in contrast to more than 300 refer- 
ences to other ministries angels carry 

ut. “Guardian angels” are products of 
popular religious imagination more than 
of biblical record. 


fee Pontius’ Puddle 


NOW'S OUR CHANCE 10 
SATIRIZE THE GREE 

Ae ORG 
WHars ON YOUR MIND. 


So where does all this leave us? 
Should the popular interest in angels 
these days be cause for rejoicing or cause 
for concern? 

It is cause for rejoicing if angels re- 
mind people that a purely secular, scien- 
tific view of the world is inadequate. We 
have been created with a need for re- 
sources that go beyond what the human 
mind can explain. No doubt the in- 
creased interest in angels demonstrates 
the longing in the human spirit for tran- 
scendence, for a spiritual dimension. 

But interest in angels is cause for con- 
cern if we concentrate too much on 
them. The writer of the epistle of Heb- 
rews apparently thought some members 
of the church were paying more attention 
to angels than to Christ, perhaps even 
worshipping them. In the opening verses 
of the book, the writer makes it clear the 
angels have inferior status to Christ. It is 
Christ, the writer insists, who commands 
worship from angels, not vice versa. 

And the writer of Hebrews also pro- 
vides another helpful word of 


accounts of angels 
usually have the an- 
gels doing something 
good for the person vis- 
ited. Hebrews tells us that 
by showing hospitality to 

strangers, we can do something good for 
the angels. 

So, do you believe in angels? There’s 
no reason not to believe in them. But 
there are lots of reasons not to give too 
much attention to them. The hymn-writer 
prayed: “I ask no dream, no prophet ec- 
stasies ... no angel visitant, no opening 
skies ... ” Whether or not that is your 
prayer, surely we all can join with that 
same hymn-writer in praying: “Teach me 
to love thee as thine angels love.” That is 
undoubtedly a better prayer than “Send 
me an angel.” The angels love God by 
praising God and serving God. We can 
pray to love God the same way. 4 


Kenneth Gibble is a free-lance writer living in 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


counsel about angels. In the final 
chapter, the faithful are urged to 
remember those who are in 
prison and those who are ill- 
treated: “Do not neglect to show 
hospitality to strangers, for by 
doing that some have entertained 
angels without knowing it” 
(13:2). That idea of how angels 
come to us doesn’t have much in 
common with current-day stories 
of angelic encounters. Who 
would suspect that, in doing a 
kindness to a stranger, we are 
meeting an angel? Modern 


PEACE ON EARTH 
ANO GODS RICHEST 
BLESSING TO YOU 
AND YOORS. 


Silent Night 


No Christmas tree 
No President’s Choice hot mulled cider 
No Three Tenors singing holiday favourites. 


Just an old TV 

Some Chinese takeout 

A faint singing voice 

And a glimmer in the eye, which 
Upon reflection, 

Resembles a star. 
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by Kathy Cawsey 


boy finds it difficult to forgive a father 
cl left him as a small child. A family The Interfaith 
: faces the tensions that come with rema- Pastoral Counsellin g 
riage and step-relatives. A couple decides to work 
through problems rather than choosing divorce. A Centre in downtown 
ne confronts the aggressive patterns of behaviour Kitchener, Ontari o, 
e learned from his father. 

Interfaith Pastoral Counselling Centre in down- trains counsellors to | 
town Kitchener, Ontario, helps people deal with 
the tensions that develop in relationships and fam- help people sort out 
ilies. Begun as a centennial project of Trinity the transitions and 
United Church in 1967, Interfaith was pee to traumas of their lives 
provide counselling to people who couldn’t afford 
the services of other counsellors. 

A year later, the directors decided they could serve more people if Interfaith became a 
training centre as well. Now, Interfaith provides three training programs in marriage and 
family therapy, including a post-graduate master’s degree accredited by the American 
Association for Marriage and Family Therapy. Interfaith’s counselling fees are based on 
gross family income, and the Regional Municipality of Waterloo subsidizes low income 
families; hence, it continues to be accessible. 

“Our purpose is counselling,” states John Henderson, a Presbyterian minister and direc- 
tor of Interfaith. “Our market niche is training.” 

The centre was originally christened “Interfaith” because Trinity United and its partners 
wished to escape the “rigidities of denomination.” Now, however, Interfaith stands for the 
centre’s belief that someone cannot work therapeutically with people without respecting 
their world-views. Interfaith’s belief statement declares: “An individual’s ... world-view 
and cultural uniqueness are fundamental to who they are as persons.” 

“It’s part of the holistic approach we take,” Henderson explains. “We value the proven 
and ancient healing power of faith ... we’re comfortable having people talk about values 
and faith. We don’t promote a particular world-view, but we ask what values are implicit in 
the concerns they’re bringing. Other organizations are nervous about doing that.” Whatever 
the concerns are, the counsellors at the centre believe families, with some help, have the 
resources to deal with the problem. 

“The question counsellors face,” explains Henderson, “is, what form does the family 
take — is it a resource or is it toxic? Our policy is the family is a resource.” 

Henderson describes a paradigm shift in marriage and family therapy in recent years. 
Therapists used to use the “individual deficit model”: something is wrong with a person and 
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John Henderson, director of Interfaith. 


the counsellor is there to fix it. Today, 
Henderson says, “There is an under- 
standing that what you treat is the family, 
not the individual.... The individual is 
the symptom-bearer of something in the 
family. The model is relational, not indi- 
vidual. And while the family may not be 
perfect, there are resources to solve the 
problem there.” 

For example, if a family is having 
problems with a teen moving out, Hen- 
derson might ask the parents to think 
about similar situations in their extended 
families. “I’d ask, What was it like for 
you growing up? How did your brothers 
and sisters, your parents leave home? It 
frees [parents] up to see things in their 
own teen.” 

Transitions, such as a teen leaving 
home, are often the trigger for conflict 
and, hence, the time when most people 
come in for counselling. “I like working 
in the transitions of people’s lives — be- 
coming a teenager, moving out, getting 
married, getting divorced, having your 
first child,” comments Henderson. 
“People come in [for counselling] around 
the transition points.... It’s during the 
transitions and traumas that stress from 
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family legacies and loyalties surfaces.” 
For example, one couple was dealing 
with the husband having had an affair. 
“All the wife would do was be angry — 
to the point where I was concerned he 
would no longer come,” Henderson says. 
“I worked with them individually and 
explored the extended family. 
There was a legacy of women 
not trusting the men — with 
reason — in [the wife’s] fam- 
ily. And it was easier for her to 
be angry than to express hurt.” 
As a parish minister, Hen- 
derson enjoyed the transitions 
of baptisms, weddings and fu- 
nerals. “I have a natural inter- 
est in working with people’s 
“seasons:?  hessays.. sovl 
moved into a ministry more fo- 
cused on the same things. But, 
now, I’m helping individuals 
make the transitions.” 
Sometimes, the methods the counsel- 
lors use in helping individuals are 
unique. For men dealing with overly ag- 
gressive behaviours, the counsellor 
might place three chairs in a row. The 
middle chair represents the man’s father 


— the standard of masculinity — while 
the chair on the left represents “less of a 
man” and the chair on the right repre- 
sents “more of a man.” The man then 
chooses a chair and talks about why he 
chose that position for himself. 
Henderson used a similarly “visual” 
technique when counselling a couple 
heading for divorce. The husband kept 
making promises to his wife. He could 
not hear what she said when she ex- 
plained why she wanted out of the rela- 
tionship. “I had them both get out of 
their chairs,” Henderson says. “Every 
time he responded [to something she 
said], she moved farther away or closer 
[to him] in terms of how she was feeling. 
What he couldn’t hear, he could see.” 
Henderson says Interfaith sees a lot of 
people dealing with the tensions of joined 
families and step-parenting. “Two people 
coming out of divorced families make a 
seventh family,” Henderson states. 
“There are the two families of origin, the 
new families when the people marry, an- 
other two families when they each have 
kids, and yet another family after divorce 
and remarriage. That makes for a lot of 
problems with traditions and so on.” 
Despite the common belief that coun- 
sellors are detached and impartial, Hen- 
derson says counselling is an intensely 
political act. “If a therapist doesn’t chal- 
lenge a viewpoint, you are supporting 
it.... There’s no way a client can’t see the 


family 


is a 
resource 


values of the therapist. There’s no way 
they’re not directive. For example, men 
tend to be withdrawn; therefore, people 
are trained to be active about engaging 
the man [in the counselling session]. It’s 
as political if you ignore inequality be- 
cause then you’re supporting it.” 
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Since Interfaith is a religious organiza- 
tion, it upholds certain stances and values. 
For example, therapists assume a parent is 
obligated to a child and that people have 
obligations to their community. As a re- 
sult, therapists encourage clients to think 
about how their problems spill over into 
their families and their communities. 

Many of the therapists at Interfaith are 
student interns. (All interns must have 
completed a master’s degree in a related 
field of counselling before being accept- 
ed to the program.) A student who wish- 
es to be a clinical member of the 
Association of Marriage and Family 
Therapy, for example, must do 1,000 
hours of therapy, one-fifth of those hours 
supervised, before being accredited. 

According to Henderson, Interfaith is 
a learning community. Therapists consult 
with each other to develop broader per- 
spectives and to receive suggestions if 
they feel they are not making progress 
with a family. 

Every counselling session is audio- 
taped and most are video-taped. During 


the supervised ses- 
sions, the supervisor 
meets the clients 
beforehand and 
receives their per- 
mission. The session 
is then watched 
through a one-way 
mirror. Afterwards, 
the supervisor raises _— 
questions and dis- 

cusses the session 

with the student 
therapist. 

“Most clients look forward to the su- 
pervised sessions,” Henderson remarks. 
“They get extra attention and different 
perspectives on their problem.” 

“There’s a mutuality to learning and 
counselling here,’ Henderson continues. 
“We teach people a variety of schools [of 
therapy techniques], and focus on integ- 
ration. What might work for one client 
might not for the next. It’s ethically re- 
sponsible to consult with other therapists 
to get different perspectives.” 
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Interfaith teaches people from a wide 
variety of backgrounds: homemakers, 
nurses, clergy, social workers. “The abil- 
ity to be with people, to join with people, 
is all that matters,’’ Henderson says. “Ed- 
ucation simply gives you wisdom and ac- 
countability. I see people who have no 
BA but are better counsellors than people 
with all the degrees in the world.” LY 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. 


Ahhh...Retirement Living 


Try an enjoyable change in scenery, come visit Canada’s most trusted 


name in retirement living 


bentral Lark, Lodges: 


Central Park Lodges encourages residents to pursue an 
independent, private life, supported by the safety and 
security of round-the-clock professional health care and 
personal services. Our one all-inclusive price makes 
Central Park Lodges one of the best values in retirement 


living, anywhere. 


OUR SERVICES INCLUDE: 


e Professional, 24-hour 
Nursing Services 

¢ Resident Attendants 

¢ All Meals & Snacks 

¢ Room Service 


System 


e Linens & Personal Laundry 
¢ Private Intercom/call-bell 


¢ Leisure Activities 
¢ Lounges with Kitchenettes 
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/ An integral part ; 


¢ Complete Housekeeping 
¢ Furnishings 


e Flexible Trial-stay Plan 


¢ Vacation Stays, and More 
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is buddies all called him Hemor- 
rhoid, Hem for short. The 
moniker fit him perfectly. Even 
the teachers agreed Hem was a 
real pain. By Grade 6, he felt proudly re- 
sponsible for sending three teachers 
down the country road that led from the 
one-room schoolhouse. The newest 
teacher was going to be a snap. 

Her name was Mrs. Christie — a 
short, plump widow and grandmother 
who had returned to teaching to make life 
interesting. With seven grades crammed 
into the one-room school, the daily 40- 
kilometre winter drive from and to her 
home in town, and Hem as the self-ap- 
pointed potentate of the class — interest- 
ing was sure to be an understatement. 


“> Hem felt things were going along 

had already hidden a garter snake in 

chocolate Ex-lax, partially 

: x : | Yi shoes and let the 


nicely. By the time practice for the 
Mrs. Christie’s book bag, spiked 
sawed off the heel on one 

air out of the 


of ‘Christmas concert was underway, he 
AS fa her secret candy stash with 
of her high-heeled 

rear tire of 


her car. 


‘Then, 
it happened. 
“T hear you are 
“the toboggan champion of 
|= the whole school, Hem. I would 
‘really like you to take me tobogganing 
one day after school,” said Mrs. Christie 
in her quiet, timid way. 
Trying to hide his excitement at the 
gift falling into his lap, Hem responded: 
“Ya, sure thing. How about today after 
school?” 
The waning light of afternoon found 
Hem, Mrs. Christie and a whole class of 
spectators stomping through the Decem- 
=, ber snow toward the steep toboggan run 
~~ <> on the other side of the old slew. The hill 
was about a half a kilometre long with in- 
creasing steepness toward the top where 
it was nearly a cliff. Not even Hem start- 
_ed right from the top. 
“Eventually, they arrived at the half- 
way point of the hill. “Reckon we can 


“Ateacher 
who bridged 

the gap witha 
troublesome 
student becomes... 
a parable of ) 
Christmas 


“by David Webber 
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start here,” said Hem, climbing on the 


front of the toboggan. Mrs. Christie, puff- 


ing heavily, piled on behind Hem and | 


grabbed for the rope handles. 
The toboggan took off like a jet. Mrs. 
Christie screamed in delight. Run after 


run, she puffed farther up the hill, | 
climbed on behind Hem and shrieked © 


with ecstasy as the toboggan flashed 
down the hill. Finally, she suggested 
starting from the top of the hill for the 
last run. Hem fearfully towed the tobog- 
gan to the top of “the cliff.” She shrieked 
and he screamed as the toboggan rocket- 
ed for the bottom. 

Brushing the snow from her horn- 
rimmed spectacles, Mrs. Christie thanked 
Hem for a lovely afternoon and skipped 
away through the snow toward the 
school. Hem stood with his hands stuffed 
inside the pockets of his wool pants, 
looking silently after her. 

Hem knew it could never be the same 
again. Mrs. Christie had participated with 
him. She had become like him on that 
toboggan. She had bridged the gap 
between herself and him, between 
teacher and trouble-maker student. 
Hem realized Mrs. Christie would always 
see him from the seat of the toboggan. 
Because of that, in some strange way, he 
felt changed. 

Later that month, during the 
Christmas concert, Hem found 


himself dressed as a shepherd and gazing 
at the cradle of the Christ Child. They 
called the Christ Child Emmanuel — 
God with us, God one of us, God par- 
ticipating with us. And Hem, who was 
beginning to call himself Bill, realized 
God would always see him through the 
eyes of a child in a manger. It could 
never be the same. He felt changed 
forever. 


David Webber is a minister of Cariboo Pres- 
byterian Church, a church house ministry in 
the Cariboo District of British Columbia. 
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Unexpected Gift 


by Hugh Appel 


David Hay, clad in his black gown and carrying his notes for 

the next lecture under his arm. “I am a member of Calvin 
Church here in Toronto,” he explained. “The church likes to do 
something at Christmastime for married students attending 
Knox College. I gave them your name.” Unsure what this 
meant, I thanked Dr. Hay for thinking about us nevertheless. 


Other problems consumed my attention. Exams and pa- = 
pers loomed around the corner. My wife, Jane, and I had 4 : 
talked about finances only the day before. We wondered 


@ rossing the rotunda at Knox College, I encountered Professor 


S 
Y 


how we were going to make ends meet in the new year. I 
served as student minister of a two-point charge northeast of 
Toronto. We lived in the manse next to one of the churches. Al- 
though we enjoyed our stay and felt at home in this community 
known for its friendliness, heating the large, two-storey manse 
was a major concern. To keep the furnace going, Jane figured 


we needed another $80 of oil to get us to February, providing ; Ee =) 
we used the fireplace as much as possible. With a family of 

three children, the newest addition having arrived a few months 

earlier, it was not easy. 


We decided to stretch our monthly cheque by eliminating Zz 
Christmas extras. We prayed and left it in God’s hands. 

After writing Christmas exams, I arrived home from Toronto in a heavy 
snowfall. Our neighbour, an elder, was busy clearing our driveway with his 
snowblower. Waiting for the job to be completed, I walked over to the mailbox 
and discovered a letter from Calvin Presbyterian Church in Toronto. 

Back in the car, I opened it. Something pink fell out. Picking it up, I read: 
“Pay to the order of Hugh Appél, in the amount of $250.” I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. It must be a mistake, I thought. I had forgotten my conversation with Dr. 
Hay, but the enclosed letter recalled it. 

“This must be it,” I said aloud. “But $250?” (Our stipend was $3,200 a year.) 
I sat quietly in our little Volkswagen until the tractor backed 
out of the driveway, my neighbour waving at me that the job 
was done. Quickly, I parked the car in the garage and ran in- 
side the house. 

“Honey, will you look at this!” I shouted. ““We’re rich!” This gift meant we 
could pay for heating oil, enjoy a few extras for Christmas and have money left 
over. That evening, we thanked God for a teacher who cared enough to mention 


our name and for a congregation that loved the Christ enough to share with others. A Vv unexpected gift of 


Later that night, while preparing a message for Sunday, I wrote a letter to 


a 


Calvin Church to thank them for making the season of joy so special for us. Gener asily creates W 
Over the years, however, I have often wondered if the congregation realized 
the impact this gift had on Jane and me. To us, it will always remain our most Newer -to-be-fi OK gotten 


special Christmas! I Christina 
RAR SRN IVER ee we the eh oh ES ee se are  P  S iS MEMO 


Hugh Appél is minister of Knox Church, Wallaceburg, Ont. 
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Broken Bodies 


Broken Bread 


by R. Douglas MacDonald 


THE GERMAN general, Baron 


Geyr von Schweppenburg, had been 
commandant at Caen on D-Day. When 
he published a book about his career (he 
had served as military attaché at German 
embassies in most European countries), I 
ordered a copy and requested his auto- 
graph. He sent it with the following 
words: 
Jan 15th 50. 

To Rev. R. Douglas MacDonald 

an enemy at Caen by fate, 

a brother Christian, 

a helper and friend in captivity. 

Baron Geyr von Schweppenburg 
Ex C.1.C. Panser Army Group 
Normandy. 
Let me explain how our friendship came 
about. 

At Christmas 1945, I was in Aurich, 
Germany, serving 
with a Canadian 
regiment during the 
trial of German 
General Kurt Mey- 
er. On the afternoon 
of Christmas Eve, I 
attended the Christ- 
mas Eve Service 
in the Lutheran 
church. The min- 
ister, Pastor Cramer, 
had invited me. 
Another Canadian 
chaplain and J had 
taken Christmas 
gifts to him in ap- 
preciation for his 
permission to use 


Left to right: Lieut. 
Murray (Red) Skelton, 
Hon. Capt. R. D. 
MacDonald and John 
Gray, Auxiliary Service. 
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Enemies on the battlefield can become 
friends in the church . 


the church building for a Christmas 
service for Canadian troops sta- 
tioned at Aurich. 

I had scarcely been seated in 
the church (in a special chair to 
one side of a large Christmas 
tree beneath the pulpit) when I 
realized this would be a re- 
markable spiritual experience 
for me. As I had taken no 
notebook, I emptied a cigar- 
ette pack and used it to jot 
down notes of my impres- 
sions as the service pro- 
ceeded. When I returned to 
my quarters, I wrote a long 
letter to my wife, Laura. 
She gave it to my dad 
who let John McNab, 
editor of the Record, 


read it. McNab published it in an early 
issue in 1946. 

The final sentences of the letter read: 
“When I sat in the church for the service, 
I believe there were very few who 
thought of me as a foreigner, as a Can- 
adian, and I can say that I was not im- 
pressed by any difference between me 
and the people about me. I was a Chris- 
tian among other Christians at worship. 
We, the hundreds of Germans who filled 
that church and I, the lone Canadian, were 
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— together, at home in our Father’s house.” 

| Soon after I arrived in Aurich, one of 

the duties assigned to me was to act as a 

chaplain to a group of German prisoners 
of war who had been brought to Aurich 
to act as witnesses at the trial of General 
Kurt Meyer. Under the terms of The 
Geneva Convention, they had requested 
a chaplain be assigned to them. Among 
the prisoners were General von Geyr and 
his replacement after D-Day, General 
Eberbach. 

After the service in the Lutheran 
church, I conducted a Christmas Com- 
munion service for my regiment, the 
Regina Rifles. Then, in response to a re- 
quest from the German prisoners of war 
whom I served, I conducted a Christmas 
Communion for them. 

The significance of that service can 
only be appreciated when you under- 
stand that General Kurt Meyer was 
charged with the slaughter of Canadian 
prisoners of war by men under his com- 
mand. Members of the Royal Winnipeg 
Rifles had been taken prisoner. Instead 
of being taken to a caged area, they were 
herded into the courtyard of an estate and 
gunned down. 

I do not think it was a coincidence that 
the Royal Winnipeg Rifles had charge of 
the German prisoners of war during the 
trial, and that a major of that regiment 
had been given the responsibility of being 
General Meyer’s escort to and from the 
trial, as well as during those periods when 
he was permitted to leave his cell for ex- 
ercise. The fate that had befallen their 
comrades at the hands of Meyer’s troops 
was very much in the minds of the Royal 
Winnipeg Rifles personnel. 

When I entered the room where the 
Communion service was to be held, I 
found a table covered with a grey army 
blanket and adorned with evergreen 
branches. In front of it, rows of prisoners 
sat under the watchful eye of an armed 
rifleman from the Royal Winnipeg Regi- 
ment. I spread the white cloth (part of the 
sacramental kit issued to me) over the 
centre of the grey blanket and the service 
began. I read and spoke in English, in- 
cluding the message from Luke 2: “Be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people.” But 
when I announced a carol, it was sung 
with gusto in German. 
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I conducted the sacrament, as I al- 
ways did, but without the assistance from 
those present. I passed the plate of bread 
to the first row and returned to my place 
for my own thoughts and prayers. When 
I looked up, I saw the plate moving 
along the last row toward the Canadian 
guard. For a moment, something akin to 
terror gripped me. Would the German 
soldier pass the plate to the Canadian? If 
he did, would the Canadian refuse it, 
dash it to the floor, or accept it as a mem- 
ber of the worshipping group? 

I stood transfixed behind the table and 
watched. (I experience it vividly again as 
I write.) The German soldier gave; the 
Canadian soldier received. It happened! I 
felt transported to a mountaintop some- 
where. I had seen it — a reconciliation 
that could have happened in no other 
place. The cup was passed and shared, 
the common cup. Joy overwhelmed me. 


After the benediction, General Eberbach 
made a formal little speech to express 
appreciation on behalf of the group. 

Another sentence from the letter I 
sent home after the service in the Luth- 
eran church earlier that day comes back 
to me: “I left the sanctuary to go down 
again into the street, again convinced, as 
I have always been, that if there be any 
common ground on which we and our 
erstwhile enemies may meet and begin 
our understanding of each other, it is the 
house of God.” 

I wrote it, never dreaming that what I 
had written would be so thrillingly 
confirmed in a few short hours by 
two soldiers, one a German and one a 
Canadian. 


Douglas MacDonald is a retired minister of 
the Presbyterian Church who lives near 
Kincardine, Ont. 


christmas Jazz 


the cry from a stable 


syncopated a counterpoint 


to Caesar s classical structure 


creating a musical opening 


toward the unexpected 


spontaneity of God 


GEA NENE ARE OF 


by Joseph C. MeceLeland 


your guest: // arrive! 


we’ve turned Advent into part of Christmas 
and, so, lost the sense of a wild desire striving 
against all appearances. We miss the note of 
desperation in world-weary seekers like the 
parents of John Baptist and Jesus. 

The theologians of the Early Church used 
to talk of the Old Testament appearances as 
epiphanies of the Word-to-become-flesh, /ogos 
incarnandus. Did that Logos perhaps cry out: 
“The times are out of joint; O cursed spite that 
I must be born to set it right’? For as Paul puts 
it, it were a far, far better thing to stay at God’s 
side than to fall headlong into this planet of 
human folly and sin. John Donne’s Nativitie 


marvels at “Immensitie cloysterd in thy deare wombe ... 


Weake enough, now into our world to come.” 


Not only Christians hope for the best. The great Roman poet 
Vergil, a generation before Christ, predicted in his fourth 


Eclogue the advent of: 


| omeone’s at the door — get ready to receive 


That’s Advent, season of hope, when Chris- 
tians and themselves in an expectant condition. Unfortunately, 


the infant boy, 


With whom the iron age will pass away. 


We need to 
separate Advent 


, from Christmas 


so we don’t lose 
the desperate, 
expectant note 


ae ST 


The golden age in all the earth be born; 
For thine Apollo reigns. 


The church gladly accepted witnesses from 
all sides: is not Christ the true Apollo, Lord of 
light and sunshine, dispelling the night of evil 
and enlightening every human mind? A mod- 
ern poet, Alice Meynell, looks forward to the 
eternity when all beings of the universe will 
compare together: 

A million alien gospels, in what guise 

He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 

O be prepared, my soul, 

To read the inconceivable, to scan 

The infinite forms of God those stars unroll 

When, in our turn, we show to them a Man. 

Recently, the belief that there must be intel- 


ligent life-forms throughout the myriad galaxies has grown 


among scientists. Televangelist Jerry Falwell is reported to 


have greeted this news with horror, lamenting that such discov- 
ery would undermine his faith. Obviously, he hasn’t yet moved 


into the real world of the many cultures and religions inhabiting 


Left to right: Tim Faller, Eva Breeze, John Congram, 
Zainab Kamalia, Tom Dickey, Marg Miller. 


The staff of 
the Presbyterian Record 
wish all our subscribers 
a Joyful Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 


We hope the Record 
will continue to 
keep you resting merry 
throughout 1997. 
(But, if something 
should dismay you, 
send us a letter.) 
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this marvellous globe. If he cannot even relate his “Christ” to 
global religion, how could he raise his sight beyond earth? For 
| him, the Word-that-became-flesh, Jogos incarnatus, is merely 
human, imprisoned within our race, powerless to help alien 
life-forms. Poor Jerry! His theology needs a Copernican 
revolution. Or, he could read some Calvin. 
Thank God our Reformed tradition is catholic enough to em- 
brace a more universal hope. John Calvin has been described by 
_ Thomas Torrance as “the theologian of hope,” as Martin Luther 
was of faith and Martin Bucer was of love. (Calvin’s Lutheran 
- Opponents even charged him with leaving the Logos too much 
_ beyond the world and not enough within history.) His “medita- 
tion on the future life” in Institutes III leads into a brilliant 
teaching on vocation and stewardship: “the right use of the pres- 
ent life and its supports.” That is, we can make sense of our 
present daily life only by seeing where it’s leading: hope (our 
future) secures both faith (our own identity) and love (our 
neighbour’s identity). Or: what’s our “chief end”? That’s what I 
mean by the “grammar” of hope — how we parse it, how we 
give it meaning by the text and context of our daily living. 

That grim playwright Samuel Beckett echoes the human 
condition in today’s bent and battered world in Waiting for 
Godot. It’s about hope, expectancy. Its two anti-heroes are typ- 
ical clochards, down on their luck (one of the supporting cast is 
named Lucky). Godot never comes. But as they wait beside a 
bare tree that is, perhaps, beginning to blossom, a motto 
sustains them: 


Start with 
the Basics of Faith 


God For Beginners is asimple — 
overview of Christianity. 
With zip and clarity, spiced 
with humor, Ralph Milton 
describes the basics of 
Christianity. 

Down to earth, colorful, 
easily understood and 
illustrated with lots of 
stories and examples. 
Chapters include “Religion 
and Science”, “Who Is 


Jesus?”, “The Bible”. 


Previously titled Commonsense Christianity. 


$9.99 softcover 4 x 6" 224 pages Northstone 
GST and shipping charges will apply 


Order your copy today by calling toll free: 


1-800-663-2775 


or by contacting your favorite bookseller 


Source APR 


Woop LAKE Books 
10162 Newene Road, Winfield, BC V4VIR2 Office Hours: 8:00 am—4:30 pm Pacific Time 
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Hope deferred makes the heart sick; 

but a desire fulfilled is a tree of life. 

This is, in fact, Proverbs 13:12, a sign of Beckett’s ambiva- 
lence about the relation between hope and faith. 

Listen: “We have this hope as an anchor of the soul”; “Al- 
ways be prepared to make a defence to anyone who calls you to 
account for the hope that is in you”; “Do not sorrow like those 
who have no hope.” That kind of biblical hope is always in the 
indicative mood, a declaration of how things are for people of 
faith. It is reasonable, for we can give an account of it: its foun- 
dation in the scriptural covenant that surrounds us with a con- 
cerned deity and a congregation of the caring; its structure as it 
feeds on faith and issues in love; its nature as the legitimate de- 
sire for future consummation, for revelation, i.e., for Revela- 
tion’s bridal feast — being entertained by the best of all Hosts 
at the best of all banquets with the best of all wines. 

We turned to poets because such wonders are beyond our 
ordinary prosaic language. This special season from Advent to 
Epiphany opens the Christian Year, spelling HOPE in capitals. 
As an ancient prayer for the feast of Epiphany puts it: “No 
language knows how to praise Thee worthily; even the 
mind, vaster than the world, becomes dizzy in celebrating 
Thee.” 


Joseph C. McLelland is emeritus professor of McGill University and 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, and a contributing editor of this 
magazine. 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
St. Thomas, Ontario 


seeks a 


MINISTER 


to challenge us for faith and service 
as we move into the 21st century 


Priorities include: 

¢ Leading Worship and Preaching 

¢ Personal and Spiritual Development 
¢ Leadership Development 

¢ Pastoral Oversight 


Please contact: 
Rev. Leslie Files or Mr. David Williamson 
Interim Moderator Chair, Search Committee 


Knox Presbyterian Church 
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by Patricia Elford 


t was a beautiful ornament. It had 
hung on family trees since 
Mother’s great-grandmother was 
i a tiny child. It had been hand- 
made, somewhere in Europe, they said. 
Each year, Father 
had hung it. There 
had been a special 


way of doing it — x 


never before the star, but 


yelled at him to stop. But he couldn’t 
stop — it hurt too much. 

Last night, after her last day at work, 
Ellen dragged out all the ornaments and 
set up the tree. But she was too worn out 
to decorate it, except for the star. Instead, 
she went to bed and cried herself 
to sleep. 

Awake early next morn- 
ing, Billy smelled the tree 


right after, Father would accident before he saw it. Wonderful! 


put it on a top branch. No ° Hoping against hope, he 
one else was allowed to grants crept into the living room. 
touch it. a fam y Surely Father would 

But Father wasn’t with z ah be there, decorating, 
them any more. Billy’s vil gee ald as usual. But ... The 


throat had a lump in it that 

wouldn’t go away, and his chest hurt. 
His mother, Ellen, now worked at a hate- 
ful temporary job that barely kept their 
household going. She became furious as 
Billy swallowed, over and over. She 
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room was chilly. The 
tree star twinkled ... The orna- 
ment boxes still sat, undisturbed, on 
the floor. 
Billy opened them up. He knew what 
came next. Mother had been so sad lately. 
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He would surprise her. Carefully, he 
opened up the crinkly, dark-blue tissue. 
The ornament sparkled up at him from 
its paper nest. 

It was a clear, blown-glass ball, silver 
on one side. Billy looked through the 
clear side into its centre. There, as in 
every year, was the tiny, hand-carved fig- 

ure of the Baby Jesus cradled on 
the hay. The ball almost seemed 
to have a light of its own. 

Billy pulled out the step-lad- 
der, the way Father used to. He 
pushed it close to the tree. And, in a 
gruff voice, he said the words his father 
always said at this time in the little cere- 
mony: “Can’t really have Christmas 

without Baby Jesus, now, can we?” 

Carefully, he lifted out the orna- 
ment. He climbed higher and higher. 

He leaned out to put it in its special 
place near the star. He reached 

over, his tiny fingers pushing the 
thread over the prickly needles, 
pulling the branch down. His little body 
swayed at the top of the step-ladder. 
There, that should do it! 


sss 


As Billy let go, the branch swung up 
and down violently. The sparkling orna- 
ment fell with a crash. Splinters of silver 
shot across the room. 

Billy froze on the ladder. “No! Oh, 
no!” he cried. He heard the crash. He 
saw the flashes of light, and, yet, he 
hoped it would be all right. It had to be! 
He shook with cold as he came down the 
ladder. Billy crunched across the glass. 
He didn’t notice the sharp pains in his 
feet as he picked up the tiny figure of the 
Baby Jesus. 

Awakened by the noise, Ellen ran into 
the room. The light reflected from the 
glass shards. She saw the dark blue 
wrapper. She saw the box. She saw the 

glass pieces. She saw her son, 
crouched under the tree ... 

No more job! No more 
husband! And, now, this 
precious family link is 

smashed by this obnoxious child 
who keeps swallowing! It was too much 
to bear. 

Enraged, Ellen grabbed an umbrella. 
She would hit Billy. She would hit and 


hit him! He’d learn not to take 
away her last joy. 
Billy’s stricken face made 
Ellen even more angry. He 
shrank back against the tree, holding 
out the miniature Christ Child in small 
cupped hands. 

Exhaustion and anger, hate and despair 
had raised Ellen’s umbrella to strike. But 
as she looked at the Christ Child trem- 
bling in her son’s hands, awareness and 
awe, shame and love brought her arm 
down to her side. She dropped the um- 
brella and fell to her knees. 

Ellen hugged her child to her. She 
cradled her beloved son, as he cradled 
the Baby Jesus, sobbing out his story of 
what he had tried to do. 

A star above them. A mother and 
child holding each other and holding the 
Christ Child close to their hearts. A 
precious bauble lies broken, but precious 
broken hearts are healing. (3 


Patricia Elford is a free-lance writer and a 
minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


Looking for a Christmas gift with tradition? 
Then look no further than this magazine! 


It may not be as valuable as gold, 
but it does contain a wealth of information. 
And it’s not as aromatic as frankincense or myrrh, 
unless you leave it in your briefcase beside your egg salad sandwich. 


p WD Yet, the Presbyterian Record has been a part of Christmas in homes like yours for 120 years. 
mi” 


This year, make it a part of Christmas for someone you love. 


Here’s my list. | understand each friend will receive a card from the Presbyterian Record announcing my subscription. 


L} I’ve enclosed for gifts at $15 each ($20 for U.S.A. and overseas). 
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The 


estminster 
Confession =: 


After 350 Years 


by Donald K. McKim 


jos 1 QO¢E IS the 350th anniversary of the completion of the Westminster 
wes i 1 
eg, 


Confession of Faith. Hammered out over a period of several 
years by more than 100 learned “divines” (ministers) in the midst of the English Civil <> 
War, this confession along with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, the Directory for the eos 
Public Worship of God, and the Form of Presbyterian Church Government were the 
remarkable products of the Westminster Assembly. These documents have had a shaping 

power in Presbyterian identity and life for more than three centuries 

ter? The Westminster Assembly was called on June 12, 1643, and began work on July 1. It 
met for 1,163 regular sessions over a 5 1/2-year period before its work was accomplished. 
On December 4, 1646, the Assembly presented the Confession of Faith to Parliament. 
Scriptural proof-texts were added later. In August 1647, the confession was accepted by 
the Church of Scotland. Due to political events in England, the confession never became an 
official document for the English church. In the United States, however, it was the sole 
doctrinal standard for American Presbyterianism until it took its place with other confes- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.)’s Book of Confessions in 1967. In 1875, The 


5 2 Coed 

Presbyterian Church in Canada adopted the Westminster Confession as its subordinate stan- ames 

4 en dard. To its standards was added the Declaration of Faith Concerning Church and Nation yao 
in 1955. 


After 350 years, what emphases in the Westminster Confession continue to guide us? 
Among many, three are especially helpful today. 


f Authority of Scripture 


The initial, superb chapter “On the Holy Scripture” continues to point the way for respon- 
sible biblical understanding and interpretation. This chapter acknowledges Scripture to be 
“the Word of God written,” “inspired by God,” and to have authority as this is recognized 
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by the work of the Holy Spirit. The con- 
fession contends that “those things which 
are necessary to be known, believed, and 
observed, for salvation” are “clearly pro- 
pounded” in Scripture, while questions 
about the “sense of any Scripture” may 
be “searched and known by other places 
that speak more clearly.” The “Supreme 
Judge” in all controversies is “the Holy 
Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 

This chapter recognizes the centrality 
of the Bible for salvation, faith and life. 
The message of salvation is conveyed 
through the Scriptures. In controversial 
issues and in places where the Scriptures 
seem obscure, the “clearer” places of 
Scripture play a decisive role for inter- 
pretation as well as the ultimate voice: 
what the Spirit is saying in the Scripture. 
In the midst of the church’s current con- 
cerns on matters revolving around bibli- 
cal authority and interpretation, these 
perspectives are helpful: the clear teach- 
ings of Scripture are the surest guides 
and it is the Spirit’s voice that is the 
“Supreme Judge” of all interpretations. 


Purposes of God 
One of the confession’s most famous 
chapters is “Of God’s Eternal Decree” 
(Chapter 3). Here, the doctrine of predes- 
tination is set forth in the midst of the dis- 
cussion of God. God has “freely and 
unchangeably” ordained “whatsoever 
comes to pass” — without being the au- 
thor of sin or violating the will of the crea- 
ture, or taking away the actions of “second 
causes.” God’s decree includes both 
“everlasting life” and “everlasting death.” 
Many contemporary Presbyterians do 
not think of election and predestination in 
exactly this way. Karl Barth’s focus on 
Jesus Christ as the object of election and 
of humanity as elect in him has shifted 
many views. John Calvin dealt with elec- 
tion in the context of the work of the 
Holy Spirit, as a practical issue of the 
Christian life. He advocated looking to 
Christ as the “mirror wherein we must 
... contemplate our own election.” 
We do not speculate about “who 
is elect?” and “who is not?” We 
look solely to Jesus Christ and 
our relationship by faith with 
him. This brings comfort. As the 
confession says: “Praise, reverence, 
and admiration of God; and ... humil- 
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ity, diligence, and abundant consolation.” 
John Leith is helpful by noting that 
“when ‘purpose’ is substituted for “de- 
cree,’ the writers’ intention becomes clear. 
The confession emphasizes throughout 
the personal activity 
of God in the creat- 
ed order.” God 
alone is the source 


service. “Good works” are those com- 
manded by God in Scripture and are not 
of human devising. They do not merit 
the forgiveness of sin, eternal life, or 
give us any special standing with God. 
They are accepted by 

God as “good,” not by 
their intrinsic merit, 
but because God 


of salvation — for . the author looks upon them in 
all who believe in |= Jesus Christ and ac- 
Jesus Christ. This contends, the cepts them — weak- 
God is a God whose Westminster nesses, imperfections 
ultimate, graceful and all — by virtue of 
purposes will be ful- Confession Christ and as the 
filled. continues to —~| “fruits and evidences 
As Leith indi- “| of a true and lively 
cates, “The whole provide biblical faith” in him. 
Reformed tradi- guidance for The Christian life is 
tion wanted to an active life. Re- 
emphasize = Presbyterians formed Christians stress 


that the pur- = sanctification — our 
poses of we growth in grace — a 
God are be- (@ growth marked by living as 
ing worked S faithfully as we can in car- 


out in nature and in history 

and that they will be frustrated by the in- 
tractability of neither.” Our purpose in 
living and in serving in the church is to 
glorify the God who initiates salvation in 
all who believe. And as Philip Schaff 
noted long ago, Calvinism (at its best — 
we should add) “never presumed to fix 
the limits of divine election.” 

In all our church wranglings over sin, 
what is sinful activity and what sins 
might disqualify one in some sense from 
being a minister of Christ, we do well to 
keep in mind this indisputable fact from 
the Westminster Confession: predestina- 
tion (or election or salvation) is a “high 
mystery ... to be handled with special 
prudence and care.” It never belongs to 
us as humans — or as the church — to 
judge the ultimate salvation status of 
others. That is wholly God’s work and 
purpose in Jesus Christ. 


The Active Life 

The Westminster Confession has a 
rich theological discussion of the Chris- 
tian experience of justification, adoption, 
sanctification, faith and repentance. 
These are followed by a chapter on 
“Good Works” (Chapter 16). 

Clearly, the Christian experience of 
salvation leads to a life of obedience and 


rying out God’s will ex- 
pressed in Scripture. We obey God and 
God’s law out of gratitude, thankfulness 
for God’s wonderful grace. We serve 
God vigorously, take risks in faith on be- 
half of peace, justice and love because 
God commands us to do so and because 
our gratitude to God will let us do no less. 

The confession indicates these actions 
are done to “glorify God.” They are not 
mirrors to reflect our own “virtuous” 
images; they are windows to let the 
world see God’s gracious love and jus- 
tice in the gospel of Jesus Christ. In- 
evitably, faith leads to an activist life. 
Whatever our specific callings, we will 
see ourselves as responsive people — 
those who passionately enact the gospel 
in gratitude for God’s grace. 

The Westminster Confession repays 
careful study today. While it must be 
read and interpreted in the context of its 
times, its enduring insights are still with 
us, providing a classic expression of Re- 
formed theology and the Reformed 
faith. 


Donald K. McKim, a Presbyterian minister, is 
academic dean and professor of theology at 
Memphis Theological Seminary, Memphis, 
Tennessee. This article was printed in the 
September 16, 1996, issue of The Presbyter- 
ian Outlook and is reprinted with permission. 
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Christians ought to display 
more compassion and less joy 
over the prospect of the 
judgment of the ungoldy 


by Gabe Rienks 


he question haunts me: “Is the judgment of God good 
news?” I understand the concerns of those who say, if 
there were no judgment, evil would prevail in this world. 

But does that make judgment itse/f part of the good news? 
True, the Psalms contain agonizing cries: “O Lord, how 
long shall the wicked, how long shall the wicked exult?,.. Re- 
pay them for their iniquity and wipe them out for their wicked- 
ness” (Psalm 94:3, 23). But do these cries for justice, often for 
revenge, form part of the essence of the gospel? Do we not hear 
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throughout the Bible, instead, the heartbeat of God’s love and 
compassion for his lost world? And did not God’s people stand 
on God’s side in that suffering? 

When God told Abraham he was going to punish Sodom for 
its sins, instead of rejoicing, Abraham threw himself into the 
breach as mediator for that godless city. 

When God told Moses he would destroy Israel after they made 
“gods of gold,” Moses pleaded: “Forgive their sin — but, if not, 
blot me out of the book that you have written” (Exodus 32:32). 
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God’s judgments upon Jerusalem did 
not strike the prophet Jeremiah as good 
news. On the contrary, he wept, and no 
one could comfort him. 

God suffers and feels compassion 
when the storm of his anger sweeps over 
his people. Hear God’s moving lament: 
“Why do you seek further beatings?... 
The whole head is sick and the whole 
heart is faint ... There is no soundness 
... but bruises and sores and bleeding 
wounds; they have not been drained, 
or bound up, or softened with oil” 
(Isaiah 1:5-6). 

The last time Jesus approached 
Jerusalem, he saw black clouds of doom 
gathering over the city. His reaction? 
He wept. 

On the cross, Jesus did not cry for 
revenge; he prayed for forgiveness. 

Some time ago, I attended a confer- 
ence. One lecturer spoke on “Judgment 
of the Ungodly.” He had no problem 
finding examples — like that parable of 
the man who thought he could partici- 
pate in a wedding feast without bother- 
ing about the proper wedding clothes. As 
a result, he was “thrown ... into the outer 
darkness, where there will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth” (Matthew 22:13). 
The professor talked about the ungodly 
being doomed as if it were the most nor- 
mal happening in the world. Tears in his 
eyes would have made his words more 
convincing. Driving home, I felt sad. In 
fact, I cried. To me, the lecture itself 
had been godless, without any of the 
pain or the compassion of the God I 
know and love. 

I find it strange — the ease with 
which some talk about those who are 
outside God’s love, the doomed, the lost. 
I’m also puzzled by other Christians who 
believe they can settle the issue by sim- 
ply saying: “We don’t know. Judgment 
is God’s business.” 

Calvin estimated about 10 per cent of 
humankind would be saved. Many ortho- 
dox Christians used to and still designate 
at least 95 per cent of the human race 
lost. I see no glory in this as part of God’s 
master plan of creation and redemption. 

Judgment as good news? If there is 
joy in heaven over one sinner who re- 
pents, how much sorrow there must also 
be in heaven, in God’s heart, when so 
many of his children don’t take the road 
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back to him. Should not that same sorrow 
and pity be reflected in us? 

In Ravensbriick, a Nazi concentration 
camp, searchers found a piece of wrap- 
ping paper near the body of a dead child. 
Written on it was the following prayer: 
“O Lord, remember not only the men 
and women of goodwill, but also those 
of ill will. Do not only remember the suf- 
fering they have inflicted on us, remem- 
ber the fruits we brought, thanks to this 
suffering — our comradeship, our loyal- 
ty, our humility, the courage, the gen- 
erosity, the greatness of heart which have 
grown out of all this. And when they 
come to judgment, let all the fruits we 
have borne be their forgiveness.” 

I find it easier to recognize the pres- 
ence of Jesus in that prayer than in the 
professor’s cool academic presentation. 

Victor Frankl, a survivor of Ausch- 
witz, talked with a young surgeon, Paul 
Furst, and a general physician, Ernst 
Rosenberg, shortly before they died in 
that concentration camp. “In their last 
words,” Frankl wrote, “there was not a 
single word of hate; only words of long- 
ing came from their lips and words of 
forgiveness, because what they hated was 
not a human being — a person must be 
able to forgive humans — but what they 
hated and what we hate was the system, 
the system which brought some ... to 
guilt and which brought others to death.” 

Yes, God will judge. Evil will not pre- 
vail. But, with James, I also believe that 
“mercy triumphs over judgment” (2:13). I 
believe the visions of the Old Testament 
prophets, that the ends of the earth would 
come and worship the Lord, were not 
only dreams but the sure promises of God 
who, one day, will be “all and in all.” 
That is why I believe the gates of the city 
of God will be much wider than many in 
our tradition have ever dreamed. 

Judgment of the ungodly. This re- 
minds me of a poster I once saw: 

“T prayed for justice. 

Then I thought of myself, 

and I prayed for mercy.” 

I am still praying for mercy for myself, 
and for this whole wounded, groaning 
world — God’s world. [a 


Gabe Rienks, a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, lives in 
Brantford, Ont. 
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SUPERFRONTALS, VASES 
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CALL OR WRITE US TODAY! 
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DEDICATED TO 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Manufacturers of Lighting 
For Houses of Worship 


Catalogue upon request. 
English or French. 


Lighting Fixtures * Memorial Plaques 
Collection Plates « Long-Life Bulbs 


95 Ashley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8L 5T2 
(905) 523-5123 Fax (905) 523-5813 
Architectural 1-800-268-1526 
Lighting = MADE IN CANADA 


Applications are now being received 
for the 


1997 LILIAN FORSYTH SCHOLARSHIP 


for church music. 
For application forms and information, 
contact: 
The Registrar 
Lilian Forsyth Scholarship 
Knox Presbyterian Church 
120 Lisgar Street 
Ottawa, ON K2P 0C2 
Registration deadline is February 28, 1997 


CO-MINISTER 


St. David’s Presbyterian Church 


invites profiles for an ordained, 
experienced minister to share in leading 
worship and congregational life. 
St. David’s is a growing congregation 
(over 300 members and adherents) 
in Kelowna, B.C. 


Please include a full worship service tape 
with your application. 


Deadline for submission of profiles is 
February 15, 1997. 


Submissions to: 
The Search Committee 
c/o Rev. Don Lindsay 
RR 1, C 13, Wright St. 
Armstrong, B.C. VOE 1B0 


REXDALE PRESBYTERIAN 


SENIOR CITIZENS CORPORATION 
Highway Terraces Apartments 


2314 Islington Avenue 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W SW9 
Tel.: (416) 745-2891 Fax: (416) 745-2384 


Owners and operators of an indepen- 
dent living, non-profit, highrise housing 
complex for persons 59 years or older 
accepting applications for residency. 
Shopping and public transportation at 
the door. Indoor access to Rexdale 
Presbyterian Church and auditorium. 
Club organized trips, entertainment and 
activities. 


For information, please contact the 
management office, Monday to Friday, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Managing Director—Paul J. Mullen 


Knox, Guelph 
20 Quebec Street, 
Guelph, Ontario 


Invites everyone 
to the Dedication Service 
for the renovated facilities 
January 5, 1997 at 3:30 p.m. 


Refreshments and tours to follow. 


Bridlewood Presbyterian Church 
is currently seeking someone for the position of 


Minister of Outreach and Youth 


Candidates should be creative, courageous and 
able to work in a multiethnic, urban setting. 
Experience preferred. 


For more information, a job description, 
or to send your resumé, write: 

The Search Committee Convener 
c/o Bridlewood Presbyterian Church 
2501 Warden Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1W 2L6 
Tel. (416) 497-5959 


Or visit us online through “Links” on 
PCCWeb at www.presbycan.ca 


esinging QVaters 


The final book is here! 
Kay Golbeck’s third ministry. 


Order today! $8 per book. 


Singing Waters Book 
63 Devon Street 
Brantford, Ontario N38R 1M5 
(519) 752-1932 
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MISSION KNOCKS 


A Wall That Opens Doors — 


Don O'Neil 


s contradictory as it may seem, 

Calvin Church, North Bay, On- 

tario, has built a wall to open 
doors. This wall, however, is a special 
wall located on the lower level of the 
church building. It is the 


The club’s membership is a mixture of 
ages and professions ranging from stu- 
dents to doctors from the community. 
Financing came from Calvin, service or- 
ganizations, individual donations and a 
government grant. 


Climbing wall built as part A wall built Calvin centred its goal- 
of the church’s expansion setting on being a caring 
project. It was completed at ina church church with a focus on 
the end of 1995 and intro- youth. The wall lends itself 
duced to the public in the basement to both objectives. From the 
spring. has brought outset of instruction, and 

Imagine, a plywood wall through their personal-best 
12 metres across and 3.5 church and challenges, climbers devel- 
metres high. The surface is community op five skills: cognitive, 
not completely flat — there to g ether trust, communication, prob- 


are areas of relief where the 
wall comes out in an incline 
toward the climber, creating interesting 
corners to climb around. Numerous rocks 
of various sizes are securely attached to 
the wall with a bolt and T-nut system. 

The object is to traverse the wall from 
one side to the other. There is more lateral 
than vertical movement. Technically, this 
type of climbing wall 
is called a bouldering 
wall. Routes can be 
set up to make the 
way easy for a begin- 
ner or difficult for the 
more technical and 
a0 cio mp lis hieid 
climber. 

One of the vision- 
aries of the wall 
project is Marty 
Molengraaf, Calvin’s 
minister and an ac- 
tive participant of the 
North Bay Climbing 
Club. He points out 
that, although the 
wall may be located 


in the church, it is a Christa Molengraaf tackles the Climbing 
Wall in Calvin Church, North Bay, Ont. 


community project. 


lem-solving, self-esteem 
and self-confidence. Build- 
ing on these five skills, climbing can en- 
hance the development of relationships 
and the resolution of conflict. 

The sport is new, attractive and gives 
young people a sense of living on the 
edge — and, yet, it is safe. Insurance reg- 
ulations require the presence of certified 
instructors whenever 
the wall is open. 
Climbing is not a 
free-for-all activity. It 
requires instruction, 
guidance, support and 
training. When these 
things come together, 
climbing is an enjoy- 
able and rewarding 
recreational activity. 

The wall has 
opened doors to the 
community and be- 
come a_ favourite 
gathering place for 
climbers and specta- 
tors alike. 9 


Don O’Neil is an elder 
in Calvin Church, North 
Bay, Ont. 
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Catherine Thomson: 


Bringing Colour to the World 
With a Touch of Grey 


by Gwyneth Whilsmith 


nce a week, octogenarian 
Catherine Thomson of Dundas, 
Ontario, steps into her car and 


drives to McMaster University in Hamil- 
ton where she volunteers as a senior 
teaching assistant in the department of 
gerontology. This program attracts more 
than 600 students a year and focuses on 
every aspect of growing old, as well as 
dealing with the health and social issues 
of an aging population in Canada. 

Five years ago, when this course had 
an opening for a senior teaching assis- 
tant, Catherine applied. She’s been on 
staff ever since, helping young people 
understand (sometimes, to their utter 
amazement) that old age can be a happy 
and fulfilling time. 

Some of the students are in first year, 
while others are about to graduate. All 
expect to work with seniors in one way 
or another — as doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, accountants, etc. — 


When a subject is too techni- 
cal or scientific, she invites a 
friend who is an expert on 
that topic. “I’m learning how 
to grow old on the job,” she 
laughs. 

When a student fails to 
appear, Catherine makes a 
presentation herself. It is 
then, she says, she is able to 
speak about her own beliefs. 
“I share with the students 
how much a strong faith in 
God helps me.” 

And Catherine Thomson’s 
faith is strong. It began in her 
10th year when a church 
school teacher pointed out it 
isn’t enough to believe in 
Jesus Christ — people must make a de- 
cision to commit their lives to God. She 
did this at 19, the same year she joined 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


yet some have never , 
known an older person After the death At 24, Catherine mar- 
firsthand until they meet of her husband ried Forbes Thomson, 
Catherine. who was beginning his 
All students prepare a of 48 2 studies for the ministry at 
presentation from a list of Catherine Knox College, Toronto. 
i t by lect For th t 48 , sh 
Tamara Horton, The bib. de¢ided to yas ab IO STieARTON 
hography must show they “stop sitting supporting him and being 
t th ee taster,” 
Behar “ements: around feeling Pisanuiboatiee a 
Then, they read their SOFry for pianist for all the services 
papers to the class and 9 he conducted at nursing 
discuss them. It is Thom- myself homes. 


son’s job to give input to 
the discussion and to assess the verbal 
presentations which can range all the 
way from sexuality of the aged to drugs, 
medication and euthanasia. 

“Tt’s a great way to keep me on my 
toes,” admits Catherine, “because I have 
to read up on the various topics myself.” 
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The death of her hus- 
band eight years ago devastated Cather- 
ine. “For 48 years, we considered 
ourselves a team. Now, I was on my 
own.” Gradually, she came to view this 
as another stage of life, with its purposes 
and challenges, and decided “to stop sit- 
ting around feeling sorry for myself.” 
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She continues to attend St. Paul’s 
Church in Hamilton where she acts as an 
elder. Not content to sit in a pew, she 
sings in the choir, one of the joys of her 
life. She also serves on the pastoral com- 
mittee, is treasurer and pianist for the 
Women’s Missionary Society, and 
actively supports the Friendship Club. 

The Friendship Club operates in five 
downtown Hamilton churches that open 
their doors one day a week to the lonely 
and sometimes destitute. Friday is St. 
Paul’s turn. Catherine is always among 
those who reach out to welcome the 
guests, most of whom are ex-psychiatric 
patients living nearby in second-level 
boarding houses. 

“We give them a good lunch, play 
cards with them, and often simply sit and 
listen to their stories. They are so 
lonely,” sympathizes Catherine. “Many 
are schizophrenics with no friends.” 

Catherine knows a lot about schizo- 
phrenia. Her youngest daughter suffered 
from this debilitating disease for 24 
years. Hence, Friends of Schizophrenics 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


DE HOLLANDSE KRANT. Monthly news- 
paper (20 pages) in Dutch language. Sub- 
scribers throughout Canada and the U.S.A. 
Subscriptions $19 per year (including 
GST). Write: 201 - 20408 Douglas Cres- 
cent, Langley, BC V3A 4B4. 


KYLE’S RESTORATION. Tuckpointing, 


brick and block cleaning, columns, cutting 
joints, chimneys, etc. Cost-saving projects. 
Call Mike or Arlene Kyle: (416) 604-7266, 
pager 739-3724. 


LOOKING FOR A MOVE? Consider St. 


Andrew’s, Virden/Lenore Presbyterian 
Church, Lenore, MB. These congrega- 
tions, showing recent growth, offer a dedi- 
cated, energetic person(s) the opportunity 
to work with them to serve God in warm, 
friendly communities. Contact: Rev. Dale 
Woods, 339 - 12th St., Brandon, MB R7A 
4M3. Phone (204) 727-5874. 


ONE TO ANOTHER. Christian companion 
magazine. Readers throughout Canada. 
Single issue $5. Write: #302 1502 2nd Ave. 
S., Lethbridge, Alberta T1J OG1. 


ORBBAY DECORATING COMPANY. 
Specialists in Church Work — Painting, 
Decorating & Woodwork Restoration. Tel. 


(905) 383-1765; Fax: (905) 383-3200; 
Toronto Fax: (905) 940-8698. 


Recently we celebrated the 40th anniver- 
sary of the founding of this congregation. 
We did this without having a full-time pas- 
tor. We are a congregation within the Re- 
formed Church in America. If you are 
interested in becoming our pastor, please 
send your profile to: The Chair of the 
Search Committee, Bethel Reformed 
Church, 3260 Gladwin Rd., Abbotsford, 
B.C. V2S 7B4. A church profile is available. 


WESTMOUNT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
is reopening the search for a part-time 
Youth Ministries/Church School Co- 
ordinator. Duties to include development 
and implementation of a youth ministry and 
co-ordination of current active and growing 
church school program. Job description 
and qualifications required are available 
upon request. If you are interested in ap- 
plying for this position, please submit your 
resumé and references to: Bob Jellous, 
Christian Education Convener, Westmount 
Presbyterian Church, 521 Village Green 
Ave., London, ON N6K 1G3. Applications 
will be accepted up to and including 
January 17, 1997. 


WHEN DID 
YOU HUNGR 


800 million people will go to bed hungry 


tonight. You won't. 


As a partner in the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, 
your church is making a difference by sharing 


grain and other resources with needy people 
throughout the world. 


You can see there is a problem. Be part of the 
solution. Make a grain or cash donation to your 


church’s account today. 


V) 


a Canadian 
LM oodgrains 


& 
A Christian Respo 
D to Hunger rm 
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Box 767 

Winnipeg, MB Canada 
R3C 214 

Call 1-800-665-0377 or 
204-944-1993 


is another organization with which she is 
involved. 

What does this 81-year-old woman do 
in her spare time? She keeps up her 
house and yard, is in touch with many 
friends and, one afternoon each week, 
plays bridge with three longtime ac- 
quaintances. “Bridge sets up a schedule 
of recreation for me with friends I might 
not see nearly as often. Besides,” she 
chuckles, “when it’s my turn to play host, 
it means I have to get out the vacuum 
and tidy up the house!” 

When this remarkable woman cele- 
brated her 80th birthday a year ago, she 
hosted the happy event in her church, 
inviting all her friends and relatives. “I 
wanted my grandchildren to see that while 
the church is important because we wor- 
ship God there, it is also the place where 
we meet our friends and celebrate life!” 
And celebrate life, she surely does! [3 


Gwyneth Whilsmith is a member of Knox 
Church, Bayfield, Ont., and author of A 
Basket of Stones. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Adhering to the Rules 


Can adherents in a congregation 
nominate people for eldership? 
The Book of Forms says, “Nom- 
inations from the congregation 
must be in writing and made by 
at least two persons” (132.4). 
Does not “the congregation” in- 
clude adherents? 


Yes, “the congregation” includes ad- 
herents and “covenant members” (those 
who have been baptized). We welcome 
them as part of the fellowship and en- 
courage them to participate in the life of 
the church and to support its work and 
witness. We should also encourage them 
to make public profession of their faith 
in Christ or to transfer their membership 
and make the public vows of com- 
mitment that are part of becoming a 


professing member of the church. 

Some may regard a membership cer- 
tificate as simply a formality. “It’s just a 
piece of paper.” Yes, but, as we know 
from other areas of life (marriage comes 
to mind), a “piece of paper’ and every- 
thing for which it stands has a strange 
way of altering a relationship — for the 
better, I hope. 

Adherents have many privileges in the 
life of the church, but “the right of elect- 
ing elders is vested in the professing 
membership of the congregation” (Book 
of Forms 132.3). The whole process in- 
volved in electing elders, from making 
nominations to the casting of the vote, be- 
longs to the professing membership only. 

The Book of Forms, like Scripture, 
should be read in context. Sometimes we 
need to look at what precedes a certain 


» 


Tony Plomp 


section and what follows it. Your quote 
from section 132.1.4 refers to “the congre- 
gation.” In the context of that section, “the 
congregation” means “the professing 
membership” of that congregation. As a 
matter of fact, unless otherwise stated, that 
is always the assumption when the Book 
of Forms speaks of “the congregation.” 

This, of course, does not prevent an 
adherent from suggesting the names of 
qualified people for the eldership to a 
member who is in the process of making 
nominations. A casual conversation over 
a cup of coffee — “I think so-and-so 
would make a great elder” — might just 
be what is needed. 9 


Please send questions to Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Dr., Richmond, B.C. 
V7C 483. Include your name and address 
for information. 


“For all of you for whom this is your first time with us, let me assure you that the overhead usually works, the woman 
who waters the plants seldom takes a vacation, the lapel mike is not often misplaced, the worship leader has an 
extremely rare case of laryngitis, the bulletins always arrive on time, the greeters usually smile ... ” 
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PCC News 


North Korean famine worse than Ethiopia, says PWS&D director 


e famine in North Korea is worse 
than the one in Ethiopia in 1983-84, 
according to a food aid delegation that 
included Rick Fee, director of Presbyter- 
ian World Service & Development 
(PWS&D). 


Korea in 1994; floods ruined food 
stocks, housing, dams and irrigation sys- 
tems in 1995; and abnormal rainfall and 
flooding have reduced the 1996 harvest 
drastically. Officials estimate there is 
only enough food to last the winter. An- 


Canadian Foodgrains Bank donations being prepared for distribution at the government 
centre in South Hwanghae, North Korea. 


A recent visit to North Korea was 
organized by the Canadian Food- 
grains Bank and Caritas Hong Kong who 
have contributed more than 11,000 
tonnes of food to North Korea over the 
past year. Delegates met with church, 
United Nations and government rep- 
resentatives. 

The North Korean death rate is much 
lower than that in Ethiopia in the early 
1980s because food is distributed evenly 
among the population, says Fee. “Chil- 
dren are an Official priority, he says, ““and 
parents will further reduce their intake so 
their children will have enough.” Young 
people and adults are visibly thinner, ac- 
cording to the delegation’s report. 

Hailstorms destroyed crops in North 
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other critical shortage is expected to hit 
the country by March of next year. 

As the last outpost of the Cold War, 
North Korea is politically isolated. The 
Communist government has no ties with 
the West and is no longer supported by 
the former Soviet Union or China. Factor- 
ies are idle, hospitals and schools had no 
heat last winter, and medicine is scarce. 

PWS&D, through the Canadian Food- 
grains Bank, has contributed $190,000 to 
famine relief in North Korea, largely in 
the form of grain donations. The 
Canadian Foodgrains Bank and other 
Canadian non-governmental agencies 
have committed $2.8 million in relief. 

Unlike in other similar cases, the 
Canadian government has refused to al- 


low the foodgrains bank to apply match- 
ing funds from the Canadian International 
Development Agency to its donations. 

Colin Stewart, a spokesperson for 
Canada’s External Affairs Department, 
says the situation in North Korea is being 
monitored and government policy could 
change. “Our aid policy stresses the track 
record of the aid-receiving country,” he 
says. “Canada has limited resources and 
we have to channel them where they will 
be of more use.” 


Erin Crisfield appointed 
educational consultant | 
t the October meeting o 
Synod of Southwestern Oni 
Erin Crisfield was installed ec 
new area educational consultant for 
the Synod of Southwestern Onta 
Hamilton-London Synodical. _ : 
In April, Erin received her Master 
of Pastoral Studies degree, specializ- 
ing in educational ministries, fror n 
Vancouver School of Theology. She 
sees the focus of her ministry as help- _ 
ing people understand their faith and 
put their faith into action. She is look- 
ing forward to working with congre- 
gations and WMS groups, and to 
equipping leaders throughout th 
synod/synodical. 
A native of Alberta, Erin 1 
member of Forbes Church in Gran 
Prairie. 
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Easum addresses synod conference 


| So" of you will get so angry, you'll 


probably walk out of this confer- 


ence.” With those words, Bill Easum of 
Dancing With Dinosaurs fame launched 


a two-day conference held following the 
annual meeting of the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston. 


For two days in November in 
Collingwood, Ontario, Easum talked 
about “Leadership Between Paradigms.” 
With humour and story, Easum urged the 
150 delegates to no longer honour the 
dictum, “We’ve never done it that way 
before.” In fact, he said, “Chances are if 
you’re doing it the way you’ve always 
done it, you should stop.” 

Master of the hyperbole, Easum 
claimed if your church doesn’t have a 
rock ’n roll service it won’t be around in 
25 years. “We're living in a mission 
field,” he told delegates. “The new lan- 
guage is music. To most churchgoers, it 
is as unfamiliar as Russian or Chinese.” 
To those who see more than one service 
as dividing the congregation, Easum re- 
sponded that he doesn’t know a single 
effective church where everyone is to- 
gether in one service. 

“Consensus,” he told his listeners, “‘is 
killing us. If we wait for consensus, we’ ll 
never get anything done.” 

Easum pictured the future church as 
one in which relationships mean every- 
thing, where leaders function primarily as 
midwives, and where church committees 
and hierarchies see their role as permis- 
sion-givers and resource-providers rather 
than permission-deniers and rule-makers. 
In the future church, he advised, “People 
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need to be free to live out their spiritual 
gifts without asking permission.” 

Easum also emphasized that effective, 
growing churches in the 21st century 
will be “unapologetically Christian.” An 
important question for the church will be 
how to live this out without being a 
bigot. He pointed to the Wesleyan model 
as a possible approach. In essentials 
(mission, vision and value statements), 
unity. In non-essentials (ministries, de- 
cision-making and spiritual gifts), free- 
dom. And in all things, love. 

Churches that fail to grow, Easum 
contended, too often use the excuse that 
they are “the faithful remnant.” More 
frequently, their lack of growth can be 
attributed to their failure to take risks and 
to change. He pointed out that Jesus said 


News Scan 


Kenya’s president attacks 
church leaders 

Kenyan President Daniel arap Moi has 
attacked Kenya’s church leaders, de- 
scribing the National Council of 
Churches of Kenya (NCCK) as “sub- 
versive organization Number One.” The 
president’s attack followed a call by the 
NCCK and the country’s Roman 
Catholic bishops for a range of political 
reforms prior to general elections to be 
held this month. Moi warned civil ser- 
vants to avoid officials of the NCCK 
“Jest your presence be construed to mean 
state support for the NCCK.” (EN/) 


Christian-Jewish council 
bans evangelizing 

among members 

A leading British interfaith body, the 
Council of Christians and Jews (CCJ), 
has banned evangelizing among its 
members after what its director called the 
“infiltration” of the organization by ex- 
tremist Christians. The council, whose 
presidents include the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. George Carey, and the 
Archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal 
Basil Hume, has threatened to expel any- 
one who uses the CCJ for missionary ac- 


to go and baptize nations, not to go and 
shrink the church. 

Finally, he reminded his audience that 
Jesus had said he came to give us abun- 
dant life. “But that life,’ Easum said, 
“only comes to me on its way to you.” 

Prior to the Easum conference, the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston held its 
sessions in First Church, Collingwood. 
Lynda Reid, educational consultant for 
the synod, was elected moderator. By a 
narrow margin, the synod passed a mo- 
tion to implement a commissioner sys- 
tem for synod rather than having all the 
members of the presbyteries attend 
synod meetings. This decision, along 
with other recommendations regarding 
implementation, was referred to presby- 
teries for their consideration. 


tivity which, it says, destroys “the mutual 
trust that is essential to our work.” 

The council has more than 3,500 
members and 60 branches. It brings 
Christians and Jews together in a com- 
mon effort to fight prejudice, intoler- 
ance and religious discrimination. (ENJ) 


God’s E-mail 

An Israeli Internet company will place 
your cyberspace message in Jerusa- 
lem’s Wailing Wall, where Jewish tra- 
dition says God picks up his mail. “We 
are getting between 15 and 20 mes- 
sages a day from all over the world,” 
says Avi Moskowitz, president of Vir- 
tual Jerusalem. Moskowitz points out 
his company does not read the E-mail, 
which a computer prints on sheets of 
paper that are stuffed into the wall’s 
crevices. The free service is available 
on Virtual Jerusalem’s homepage: 
http://www. virtual.co.il. (Reuters) 


Scientologists need not apply 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s Christian 
Democrats have called for the Church of 
Scientology in Germany to be put under 
official surveillance and its members to 
be barred from public service. (Reuters) 


cy) 


Other News 


Laszlo Tokes elected head of 


Hungarian Reformed Federation 
Te World Federation of Hungarian Calvinists has elected Bishop Laszlo Tokes 
) 


f Romania as its president. 


The federation said in a declaration they saw themselves as “carriers of values 
that ... can promote the process by which the people of Europe seek a path to 
unity.” The Hungarians also seek to protect the rights to their own language and 


their intellectual and cultural assets. 


In Romania, where Hungarians form a large minority, there may be some 
opposition. The Romanian state secretariat for religious affairs sent an observer to 
some recent federation sessions held in Romania. That bureau may report on 
potential “‘anti-Romanian” elements and seek to prevent future federation meetings 


in Romania. (REC NE) 


Polish bishop sees Michael Jackson’s visit as sign of decline 


Polish Roman Catholic bishop has 

sharply criticized a visit to Warsaw 
in September by pop star Michael Jack- 
son, accusing him of “importing a cul- 
ture of nihilism.” 

“As a pastor, I am deeply worried — 
even internally broken — by the youth 
culture coming to Poland,” Bishop 
Stanislaw Stefanek, convener of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church’s Family Commis- 
sion, said of Jackson’s visit. “Today’s 
entertainment business manipulates the 
open, trusting hearts of the young, feed- 
ing them with poison and destroying 
their hopes. It encourages them to flee to 
a world of fantasy and unreal emotion, 
feeding frustration with life and every 
possible social pathology.” 


However, the head of Poland’s 
570,000-member Orthodox church, 
Metropolitan Bazyl, said Jackson’s 
opponents were using “exaggerated, 
demagogic language ... Those who think 
this way will be against the whole world. 
It’s often assumed that everything west- 
ern is bad. But Poland has vices, too, as 
well as its own forms of nihilism. We 
should be ready to compete in a tolerant, 
ecumenical spirit, confident the good 
will always win out.” 

Jackson, who was given a special 
audience by the Polish leader, President 
Aleksander Kwasniewski, drew 120,000 
fans for a single performance at War- 
saw’s Bemowo Airport — the biggest 
music crowd in Poland’s history. (ENT) 


WARC plans Korean reunification meeting 
e World Alliance of Reformed Churches (WARC) is planning a meeting of 
Christians from North and South Korea to discuss reunification of the Korean 


peninsula. Seong Won Park, WARC’s general secretary for co-operation and wit- 
ness, said there was concern that a sudden reunification could leave the country in 
chaos. “The German experience has demonstrated that reunification can take place 
very unexpectedly,” Park said. “What we have been advised by our German 
friends is that we should carefully prepare for reunification.” 

There is a great difference in the strength of the churches in North and South 
Korea. Presbyterian churches have a strong following in South Korea. North 
Korea has a small Christian community, represented by the Korean Christian 
Federation. (ENIJ) 
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World Bank/IMF debt relief 
not enough, 
says church coalition 
fter two years of negotiating, offi- 
cials with the World Bank and In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) have 
agreed on a package of debt relief for 
countries deemed: to be the poorest and 
most indebted. 

However, the plan being heralded by — 
World Bank president James Wolfen- 
sohn as “very good 
news for the poor” will 
not even begin to ad- 
dress the enormity of 
the debt crisis, accord- 
ing to John Miheve, 
co-ordinator of the 
Economic Justice Pro- 
gram of the Inter- 
Church Coalition on 
Africa. Miheve says 
the World Bank/IMF 
initiative is not so 
much a debt relief 
package as a means to 
continue harsh economic adjustment 
measures. 

To be eligible under the proposal, 
countries must have a proven track 
record of successfully implementing 
structural adjustment programs of fiscal 
austerity and trade liberalization for up to 
six years. Structural adjustment pro- 
grams have often been criticized for their 
social and environmental impact. 

Furthermore, as thousands of children 
die every day as a direct result of the 
debt crisis, the debt relief package will 
not even begin to kick in until the year 
2000 at the earliest. 

Miheve admits the debt initiative 
marks a “small but significant first step 
in ... continuing efforts to end the need- 
less suffering of millions throughout the 
world.” However, debt relief must be 
clear and up-front, he maintains. What 
the world’s poorest do not need is a 
“continuation of the smoke and mirrors 
performances of the world’s financial 
leaders.” 
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GENERATION Y 
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n my way home from class, I 
| picked up some groceries — 
milk, apples, toothpaste, pasta 


and pasta sauce. I also bought a newspa- 
per. I stopped at HMV and, on impulse, 
bought a CD. Then, I detoured to Coles 
and got the latest Robert Jordan novel — 
in hardcover. I ignored the coin box for 
charity beside the cash register. 

According to Shawian economics, 
I voted nine times today. 

John Shaw was my Grade 13 eco- 
nomics teacher. He also taught the Grade 
11 world religions course. Never one to 
stick to a curriculum, Mr. Shaw mixed 
religion in the economics course, taught 
economics in world religions — and 
threw in a bit of history, 
politics, sociology, psy- 
chology and ethics as 
well. His classes were the 
highlights of my high 
school days. 

Unlike many econom- 
ics professors, Mr. Shaw 
went beyond the numbers 
and the charts of supply 
and demand. He taught us the 
ethical questions of business and 
economics — and how the “rules” of 
economics affect issues in subjects far 
beyond economics. One of his favourite 
theories was the “‘true votes” theory. 

“When you go to the polls on election 
day and put your little ‘x’ in the box, you 
think you’re voting,’ he would declare. 
Then he’d pull a twenty-dollar bill out of 
his pocket and shake it. “This is your real 
vote!” he’d exclaim. “Every time you 
buy something, you vote. Every time you 
put money toward something, you are 
making a statement about your values 
and your beliefs.” 

In Shawian economics, if you put 
$20,000 toward a gas-guzzling car and 
donate five bucks to Green Peace, you 
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Making Sense 
Out of Our Dollars 


voted 20,000 - 5 against the environ- 
ment. After that, it hardly matters 
whether the MP you elected supports en- 
vironmentalism. Similarly, if you budget 
$50 a month for clothes and throw a 
buck or two into the offering plate each 
Sunday, you are voting 50 - 4 for materi- 
alism over spirituality. 

It’s a tough philosophy. 

For one thing, it forces 
us to realize what our real 
values are. That CD I 
bought cost twice what I 
gave to the church last 
Sunday. Obviously, I 


believe in the 
music industry and 
pop culture more than I believe in my 
church. The difference between a hard- 
cover novel and a paperback — had I 
been willing to wait a few months — 
would have given a hot meal to some- 
one. Obviously, I believe more in instant 
gratification than I do in feeding the 
hungry. 

Shawian economics also requires a lot 
more responsibility on the part of the 
buyer. Every time I buy a product, I’m 
voting for the company and all its values 
and practices. This means I have to be 
informed about the company’s values 
and practices. [ have to know Nestlé has 


Kathy Cawsey 


caused malnutrition in many Third 
World countries because the company 
promoted its formula to new mothers, 
who mixed it with dirty water for their 
newborns rather than using their own nu- 
tritious milk; or that Colgate invested in 
South Africa under apartheid; or that 
: Dole exploits its pine- 
apple workers in the 
South Pacific. 

Shawian economics is 
a lot of work. 

It also requires a new 
way of looking at invest- 
ments. If I buy a mutual 
fund that invests in an ex- 
ploitative, unethical com- 
pany, then I am helping 
that company survive and 
expand. If, on the other 
hand, I invest in the low- 
return Ecumenical Development Co- 
operative Society, I am supporting 
individuals around the world who are 
trying to gain independence and employ- 
ment. If I invest in big business, I 
shouldn’t complain when Wal-Mart 
drives local stores out of business. If I 
invest in Sony and Yamaha, I can’t 
complain that kids these days can’t read. 

There’s a story in the Bible that up- 
holds Shawian economics. A rich man 
gave a whole pile of money to the temple. 
He also gave a whole lot more to himself 
and his entertainments. Meanwhile, a 
desperately poor woman gave two copper 
coins — all she had — to the temple. The 
rich man split his vote — a bit to God, a 
lot more to himself. The poor woman 
voted unanimously for God. 

What have you voted for recently? [9 


Kathy Cawsey is a student at Wilfrid Laurier 
University, Waterloo, Ont., and attends Knox 
Church in Waterloo. Write to Kathy at: 305 
Whitmore Dr., Waterloo, Ont. N2K 2M5, or 
by e-mail at: caws4840 @ mach1.wlu.ca. 
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PEOPLE & PLACES 


PICTURED ARE Jean Lawrence and Lois Brymer, elders of West 
Vancouver Church, Vancouver, who used a novel way of deliver- 
ing Communion cards to members in their districts — they invited them 
to a spring tea party at Jean’s home. Rest assured, the two elders were 
not “dealing from the deck,” but, rather, they handed out the cards as 
people left. 


THE CONGRE- 
GATION OF St. 
Paul’s Church, Win- 
chester, Ont., celebrat- 
ed with Evelyn Walker 
on the 50th anniver- 
sary of her graduation 
from deaconess train- 
ing. Pictured are: Rev. 
Heather Jones, Evelyn 
Walker and clerk of 
session Robert Geg- 
gie. Also participating 
in the party were mem- 
bers of the Order of Di- 
aconal Ministry, who 
presented Evelyn with 
a corsage, and Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, who was minister of Winchester 
Springs Church when Evelyn set off for Toronto to 
begin her training. 


T Celebrating S® Years of Service 


= THANK YOU EVELYN 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE of Trinity Church, Amherstview, Ont., pre- 
4 sented a cheque for $1,000 toward the church building fund — 
money they raised through dances, car washes and other events. Pic- 
tured (L to R) are: Godfrey Cook, leader of the young people’s group; 
church treasurer Donna Lord, Megan Babcock, Emily Babcock, Keri- 

Ann Berga and Rev. Barry Van Dusen. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
of the ordination of Rev. 
Robert Cochrane was celebrat- 
ed at Knox Church, Stratford, 
Ont., earlier this year. Many 

: . wi friends gathered to honour Bob, 
PICTURED ARE MEMBERS of the history and archives a retired minister of The Pres- 
committee of First Church, Edmonton, who presented a byterian Church in Canada, 
plaque identifying a previous location of the church building. The who resides in Stratford. 
plaque is mounted on a cairn which also serves as a repository 
for memorabilia and includes an access button for a recently in- 
stalled elevator. Standing outside the church are (L to R): Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, lan Scott, Mary Smith, Norma Proudfoot, Elsie 
Barlow, Bud Liversidge and Morna Kennedy. 


Please note: Photos submitted for People & Places must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope if 
they are to be returned. Also, please try to ensure all pictures are clear and do not include a multitude of people. 
Colour or black and white photos are acceptable, but negatives and slides cannot be used. Thank you. 
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A CERTIFICATE RECOGNIZING 50 years of membership 
at Riverside Church, Windsor, Ont., was presented to Eliz- 
abeth Kidd. Pictured (L to R) are: Olwyn Aitken, elder; Elizabeth 
Kidd; her grandchildren, Mary Catherine Gates and Jonathan 

Gates; and Rev. Rosemary Doran. 


£_\ OF First Church, 
Hopewell, Pictou County, 
N.S., held a social evening 
to honour Bea MacDonald 
on her retirement after 48 
years as secretary-treasurer. 
Upon her arrival at the 
church, Bea was presented 
with a corsage by her grand- 
daughter, Jolene Shaw. 
More than 100 church mem- 
bers and friends joined Bea 
for a pot-luck supper and 
musical program. Pictured 
(L to R) are: Joanne 
MacHardy, who presented 
her with a bouquet of roses 
on behalf of the board of 
managers; Rev. Wayne 
Smith; Bea MacDonald; and 
Eben Langille, who present- 
ed a gift on behalf of the 
congregation. 
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4. THE CONGREGATION 


{¢ THE CONGREGATION OF Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., paid tribute to Rev. John D. Yoos on the 40th anniver- 
sary of his ordination. His ministry began in Sylvan Lake on June 1, 
1956, and continued until he retired there in 1993. He and his wife, 
Harla, still reside in Sylvan Lake while serving part-time with Zion 
Church, Willowdale, and St. Andrew’s Church, Valley Centre. He is 
pictured (left) receiving a certificate of recognition from Rev. Bob 
Wilson, the current minister of Memorial Church. 


THE LADIES GUILD 
of St. Luke’s Church, 
Oshawa, Ont., held a meet- 
ing and pot-luck picnic on 
Scogog Island this summer. 
Pictured is Mina Boyce 
who, at 98, is still an active 
member of the group. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Toronto, held a sum- 
mer breakfast program every Tuesday morning, 
serving an average of 60 breakfasts to hungry 
people. Pictured is Nancy Minhinnick, con- 
vener of the program. 
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A PLAQUE RECOGNIZING 
Ellen Bailey for her faithful ser- 
vice as an elder, church secretary, ed- 
itor of the Challenge, volunteer in the 
church school and member of the 
Women’s Association of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Welland, Ont., was presented 
to her at a luncheon hosted by the 
Women’s Association. Best wishes 
were also extended on her upcoming 
(at the time) marriage. Making the pre- 
sentation was clerk of session Shirley 
Barnhart (left). 


Al 
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TWENTY-EIGHT MEMBERS of Christ Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church in Columbia, Maryland, recently spent 
a week refurbishing the retreat house at the Landon Bay 
Centre near Gananoque, Ont. The mission group, made up 
equally of adults and young people (grades 9-12), worked 
on more than 20 projects, including scraping and painting 
the house, repairing the foundation, replacing shower tiles, 
clearing brush, and painting and installing signs on nature 
walks and hiking trails. The Landon Bay Centre is a non- 
profit ecumenical centre operated by the Barbara Heck 
Foundation, with emphasis on environmental education, 
conservation, heritage, cultural endeavours and renewal. 


THE CONGREGA- 
TION OF Alberton 
Church, Alberton, Ont., 
honoured Jean Morwick 
on her retirement after 
24 years as clerk of 
session. Jean, who has 
been an elder at Alber- 
ton for 27 years, is pic- 
tured receiving a 
certificate of recognition 
from elders Colin Lover- 
ing and Earl Baker, and 
Rev. G. Walter Read. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., held a farewell reception 
for Betty Adkin who served as treasurer for 
almost 17 years. Betty, who moved to Guelph, 
Ont., following her retirement, also served on 
the session for 14 years. She is pictured re- 
ceiving a gift from Rev. Hugh Appel on 
behalf of the church. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., recognized 
two important dates in the lives of Rev. 
Noel and Rev. Dorcas Gordon — their 
25th wedding anniversary and Noel’s 25th 
anniversary as an ordained minister — 
with a pot-luck supper and program on 
June 15. Noel is the minister at Knox and 
Dorcas is director of the Doctor of Ministry 
program at the Toronto School of Theol- 
ogy. Friends and relatives joined with the 
congregation in paying tribute to the 
Gordons, in both formal and informal TRUDY MEYER, 


ways. Several gifts were also presented. a student at The 
Presbyterian College, 


Montreal, is pictured at 
the Army Cadet Summer 
Training Centre in Ver- 
non, B.C., where she 
served as an assistant 
chaplain this summer. 
Her work with the cadets, 
ages 12 to 17, included 
counselling, character de- 
velopment, worship, hos- 
pital visitation and many 
other situations. A recent 
increase in the number of 
female cadets has led to 
the need for at least one 
female chaplain. Among 
the names Trudy was 
affectionately called were 
Madre, Padrette and 
Mom. 


EDITH POWELL, 
a lifetime mem- 
ber of Knox Preston 
Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., recently celebrat- 
ed her 90th birthday. 
Pictured with her are: 
Cambridge mayor, 
Jane Brewer (left); 
elder Barbara Brod- 
haecker; and Rev. 
Alan Beaton. 
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AS A RESULT of a Bible Discovery lesson, the senior 
church school of Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., paint- 
ed a mural depicting “A Happy World.” The church door 
in the mural is a light switch, symbolizing the light of 
Christ in the church when his people enter. Inspired by 
the senior class, the junior church school also created a 
mural, “He Createth the Wind,” which depicts a 
young child flying a kite. 


é Muriel Kaiser in memory of their parents, Marshall and 
Annie Kaiser, and Malcolm and Mary Ann Mackillop, was 

dedicated at Knox Church, Baddeck, N.S. The cabinet was 
made by John Kaiser, who is also an elder at Knox. He and 
Muriel are pictured with Rev. Lloyd A. Murdock. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 
Church, Halifax, recently installed 
a new Rodgers organ. Pictured with 
organist Genny Frith are Milbourne and 
Mary Jane Beattie who donated the 
seed money for the project. 


AN IMPROMPTU REUNION of former ministers and student ministers of 
Hunter River Church, Hunter River, P.E.1., occurred during this year’s 
General Assembly in Charlottetown. Pictured (L to R) are: Rev. Stan Self, 
Rev. Peter Ruddell, Rev. Mark Buell (current minister of the Hunter River/ 
¥ Glasgow Road/Brookfield charge who served at Hunter River as a 


CERTIFICATES OF APPRECIATION recog- 
<A nizing over 50 years of service in the choirs of 
St. Andrew’s Hespeler Church, Cambridge, Ont., 
were presented to Jack Krueger (left, 50 years) and 
Sam Inglis (54 years). They are pictured being con- 
gratulated by organist and choir director Jack 
Wehner (centre), who himself has served in the 
choirs for 46 years. All three men were born into the 
St. Andrew’s Church family. 
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A hilarious and 


Just Say Noel: A 
warm-hearted 


History of Christ- : 

mas from the Natiy- ‘View of the 
ity to the Nineties by ‘OP holiday 
David Comfort (Fire- Sens) (tls 


past two mil- 
lenniums (with 
special focus on Christmas Present) in- 
cluding: vital statistics on eating, shop- 
ping, carol singing and other manifesta- 
tions of the Christmas spirit; To Be or Not 
to Be: The Santa Controversy; Historic 
Holiday Menus from Queen Catherine’s 
favourite repast to Hillary Clinton’s. 


side, 1995, $15). 


The Christmas 


The Christmas 

Carol Reader by Carol Reader 
William E. Studwell | forms and 
(Harrington Park, entertams read- 
1995). ers with over 


200 songs of 
all types (sacred and secular), of many 
periods (Middle Ages through the 20th 
century), and from a number of countries 
and cultures. 


Practical and 


Christmas Ideasfor = “~. ~*. 

Families by Phyllis inspirational 
Pellman Good and ane f eS 
Merle Good (Good rom families 


who have used 
them. Requir- 
ing little artistic skill or outlay of money, 
these ideas bring Christmas celebrations 
to households of any size or age. They 
offer wonderful ways to be together and 
to begin new family traditions. 

Here are Advent ideas, decorating 
suggestions that include everyone, foods 
for the whole season, managing shop- 
ping, sensitive gift-giving for inside and 
outside the family, celebrations for the 
extended family, what to do on Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day, and ways 
to stay joyful and energetic through it all. 
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Books, 1995, $14). 


The Star of Xerxes  [/e St ar of 
by Mary Stewart Aer XES! MS ad 
MacKinnon (The novel based on 
Catalone Press,PQ ‘he biblical 

book of Esther. 


Box 1878, Sydney, 
oe The author is a 


N.S. BIP 6W4, 
$14.95 plus $5 graduate in 
postage). Reviewed English litera- 
by Georgine G. ture from 
Caldwell. Aberdeen Uni- 


versity in Scot- 
land and has taught English and French 
in schools in Scotland and Canada. She 
has also taught part-time in the English 
department of the University College of 
Cape Breton (UCCB). 

I read this book in September while 
on the campus of UCCB. Seeing me 
with the book, a student remarked that 
everyone seemed to be carrying it around 
and reading it. This did not surprise me 
as it is an exciting and challenging story. 

MacKinnon did extensive research in 
the literature available to her in order to 
produce this novel. The first few chap- 
ters made me feel I was there or, at least, 
had seen a video of the people and the 
places Esther called her home and her 
friends. 

At first, I felt there was too much de- 
tail in the description of the palace; but 
hidden in the details were the omens of 
the future. The teenage Esther must learn 
all aspects of the Persian culture if she 
would be chosen as the queen. While en- 
joying this novel, I also learned a lot 
about fifth-century Persia, the setting in 
which the exiles of the Old Testament 
lived. 

Mary Stewart MacKinnon lives in 
Cape Breton with her husband, a retired 
Presbyterian minister. 


Georgine Caldwell is a Presbyterian minister 
who taught for many years in Taiwan. 


The author of 


Loving Conflict: : 

Saint Augustine, Loving Con- 
John Calvin, John — ict has sug- 
Knox by David J. gested that an 
Crawford (DAVMAR, alternative title 


for his book 
would be 
“Everything 
you ever wanted to know about being a 
Presbyterian but didn’t dare ask.” 

Why should we think about our Pres- 
byterian heritage? Why can’t we simply 
be members of the 20th-century Chris- 
tian community without worrying about 
the past? Mainly because we did not sur- 
face overnight. Mainly because there are 
people who risked their lives that we 
might have the privilege of calling our- 
selves “Reformed” or “Presbyterian” to- 
day. Mainly because we should know 
significant things about our roots. 

David Crawford has achieved this in 
his trilogy about Augustine, Calvin and 
Knox. From his comprehensive back- 
ground in history and theology, he writes 
about the “times in which they lived” 
and their immense contribution to our 
Reformed heritage. 

For people of Scottish heritage, Craw- 
ford states, it may come of some surprise 
to learn that the founder of Presbyterian- 
ism did not come from the land of the 
heather but from France. Not only that, 
but John Calvin was strongly influenced 
by great old St. Augustine, who died 
valiantly opposing the barbarians who 
invaded and devastated his empire many 
centuries before. And the Scot, John 
Knox, studied at Calvin’s famed Acad- 
emy in Geneva before returning to light 
the torch of reformation in Scotland. 

I found the comparisons between Au- 
gustine’s City of God and Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes interesting. The conversion of St. 
Augustine and the confrontation between 


1996, $10). Reviewed 
by Janet E. Hancock. 
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John Knox and Mary, Queen of Scots, 
were also enlightening. I did not expect 
- humour from this subject matter, but the 
author contributes some. A weakness 
_ might be there is not much information 
about the families of these Reformers. 

While the book is recommended read- 
ing for the laity, it would appeal to stu- 
dents for the ministry of the church and 
also to clergy. Presbyterians who wish to 
take a long, hard look at their past will 
enjoy this book. 


Janet Hancock is an Edmonton educator, lit- 
erary buff and elder at Strathcona Church. 


An illuminat- 


Nellie McClung: 

No Small Legacy ing book about 

by Carol Hancock Cone. of Can- 

(Northstone, 1996, ada’s great 

$14.95). heroes, Nellie 
McClung. Mc- 


Clung was, perhaps, the most celebrated 
and controversial woman ever to figure 
in Canadian public life. In the first half 


of this century, she was famous across 
Canada and, to a lesser extent, in other 
countries as a politician, author and a 
feminist reformer. 

While McClung is most often remem- 
bered for her political work and her 
novels, she was fundamentally a woman 
of deep religious conviction. In this 
book, Hancock demonstrates how Mc- 
Clung’s concerns for women’s suffrage 
and the general welfare of people sprang 
from her faith. She was motivated by her 
faith and sustained by her courage in 
seeking justice for Canadian women. 
This biography presents a new and mov- 
ing picture of Nellie McClung which is 
both entertaining and inspiring. 


Following Jesus: Wright first 
Biblical Reflections outlines the es- 
on Discipleship by sential message 


of six major 
New _ Testa- 
ment books — 
Hebrews, Colossians, Matthew, John, 


N. T. Wright (Eerd- 
mans, 1995, $13.15). 


Mark and Revelation — looking at their 
portrayal of Jesus and at what he accom- 
plished in his sacrificial death. Then, he 
takes six key New Testament themes — 
resurrection, rebirth, temptation, hell, 
heaven and new life — and considers 
their significance for the lives of present- 
day disciples. 


H. Richard This book 
Niebuhr: Theology, 3s together 
History, and the best of the 
Culture edited by unpublished 
William Stacy John. = WOrKs of H. 
son (Yale University, Ri chard 
1996). Niebuhr, one 

of the out- 


standing American religious thinkers of 
this century. The collection includes lec- 
tures, sermons and essays, some of 
which Niebuhr delivered at major uni- 
versities to general audiences as well as 
others he prepared for circulation and 
discussion among colleagues at Yale and 
elsewhere. 
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In School: Our It is popular to- 
Kids, Our Teachers, “@Y ‘© criticize 
Our Classrooms by the school sys- 
Ken Dryden (McClel- *©™ in Canada. 
land & Stewart, Students in our 
1995, $19.99). educational 
Reviewed by system com- 
Peter Bush. pare poorly on 


standardized 
tests with those schooled in Japan and 
Korea. Classroom discipline appears 
lacking and, at times, schools feel more 
like armed camps than places of learning. 
Teachers do not seem as committed to 
either teaching or young people as they 
were 20 years ago. We have all heard 
these and similar comments. 

Ken Dryden also heard them. Not 
willing to take someone else’s word for 
it, he checked out the situation for him- 
self. For a full school year, Dryden at- 
tended classes with a group of Grade 10 
students at Thomas L. Kennedy Sec- 
ondary School in Mississauga, Ontario. 
Dryden watched, listened and asked 
questions of students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, custodians and parents. 

Anyone concerned about education in 
Canada should read the results. Dryden 
concludes that, while the school system 
has problems, it is not the disaster the 
media and popular culture claim. 

A good school helps young people 
experience the pleasure of learning. Dry- 
den rightly observes that the content of 
what is taught is less important than stu- 
dents catching the sheer joy of learning 
and of growing intellectually. Teaching 
is not about teachers finding new ways to 
make learning seem to be fun; rather, it 
is helping young people understand that 
learning itself is fun. 

A key ingredient in this process is 
teachers willing to develop relationships 
with students. Most of us can recall 
certain teachers’ names with fondness 
but not much about what they taught us. 
We do remember they cared about us 
as people. They developed relation- 
ships with us, getting to know who we 
were in the midst of the confusions of 
adolescence. 

As I read, I thought about the church. 
What if adults in Presbyterian congrega- 


tions committed ourselves to getting to 
know young people who are not our chil- 
dren or grandchildren? What if we devel- 
oped relationships with them, got to 
know them in order to care for them? 
Maybe, just maybe, young people would 
discover the joy, the pleasure of church 
and the worship of God. 


Peter Bush is minister of Knox, Mitchell, Ont. 


Resources 
Teaching for Faith; Primarily a 
A Guide for Teach- 00! for train- 
ers of Adult Classes 8 adults oaeg 
by Richard Osmer otinsp se 
(Princeton Theologi- to teach other 


adults about 
the faith, this 
resource can 
also be used to 
share faith experiences, teach new mem- 
bers classes, teach adult Bible studies 
and assist ministers in refining their 
teaching skills. There are many practical 
suggestions that lead from the theory 
behind the process of teaching into the 
how-to arena. 

Overall, this is a good resource for 
training people to teach adults, but there 
is a presumption that users are commit- 
ted leaders, knowledgeable in the faith 
and have teaching gifts. Presentation 
styles are basic — group leaders are en- 
couraged to use a lecture and discussion 
model. Terminology used throughout the 
resource can be somewhat heavy for the 
lay user. 

The kit consists of a video, study 
guide and the book Teaching for the 
Faith. It is available to borrow from 
Education for Discipleship at (416) 441- 
1111, Fax (416) 441-2825, E-mail: 
peced4d @web.net. 


cal Seminary, 1996, 
$40.50). Reviewed by 
John Hibbs. 


John Hibbs is a retired minister living in 
Dundas, Ont. 


Most books reviewed may be purchased 
through the WMS Book Room, 50 
Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Do not send payment with order. An 


invoice will follow. Please include name 
and location of congregation. Toll-free 
order line: 1-800-619-7301. 
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Emma (Miramax Films), starring 
Gwyneth Paltrow and Jeremy 
Northam, directed by Douglas 
McGrath. Screenplay by Douglas 
McGrath, based on the novel by Jane 
Austen. Reviewed by Alice Cade. 


It was a time when the local dance at- 
tracted more attention and excitement 
than the actions of local armies, or so the 
narrator tells us in the beginning of 
Douglas McGrath’s Emma. Following a 
wave of Jane Austen revivals, this movie 
will delight audiences and is a must for 
anyone who enjoyed Sense and Sensibil- 
ity or the televised BBC production of 
Pride and Prejudice. 

Television commercials 
and newspaper ads have gen- 
erally described Emma as a 
comedy about Cupid’s arrow 
going astray. This is true, as 
Emma (Gwyneth Paltrow) 
tries her hand at matchmak- 
ing, often sending Cupid’s 
arrow in the wrong direction 
or boomeranging it onto her- 
self; but the movie offers 
much more. 

Emma occupies herself 
with matchmaking as many 
women did during that era. 
She focuses much of her at- 
tention on finding a match 
for her simple friend Harriet 
Smith (Toni Collette, who 
some may remember as 
Muriel in Muriel’s Wed- 
ding). The movie shows 
touching and emotional rela- 
tionships between Emma 
and her friends. Emma tends to befriend 
the kind of people we all knew, or may 
have been ourselves, when we were 
growing up — the one or two awkward 
ugly ducklings who were always left 
at the wall at a school dance or who 
were always chosen last for a sports 
team. The kind of people who were 
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Gwyneth Paltrow as Emma 


ridiculed out of earshot and too fre- 
quently within. 

Emma appears to be their champion 
during the movie; but, as time progress- 
es, we and Emma learn there is a painful 
difference between true friendship and 
self-fulfilling charity. A touching scene 
at a summer picnic shows Emma degrad- 
ing one of her duckling friends with wit 
she feels won’t be understood; yet, it is 
painfully clear it is. This scene alone is 
worth the price of the movie. 

True to any Jane Austen story, there 
is also the tall, dark, romantic hero who 
adds the undertones and tension of a 
beautiful romance. In the case of Emma, 
the part has been filled by the wisely 


chosen Jeremy Northam who plays 
Mr. Knightly. Mr. Knightly begins as 
Emma’s friend and helps her learn more 
about her generosity and her relationship 
to those so desperately needing her guid- 
ance. Eventually and traditionally, 
Mr. Knightly and Emma become the 
classic Austen couple — doubtful, 


(/eft) and Toni Collette as Harriet Smith 


proper, emotional, tormented ... and 
together. 

The element of comedy is definitely 
there. I was delighted to see a theatre 
filled with people of all ages laughing at 
jokes and characters born long before the 
creation of Saturday Night Live and 
Thursday night sitcoms. To categorize 
Emma solely as a comedy, however, 
does the movie more of an injustice than 
a compliment. 

You generally know beforehand what 
you will get when you see Emma. The 
crowds it attracts are those all Jane 
Austen movies will attract. But those not 
yet sold on this brand of “chick flick” 
will find Emma provides an easier intro- 


(right) in Douglas McGrath’s Emma. 


duction than most. To laugh, to cry and, 
inevitably, to sigh — Emma does not 
disappoint. The greatest credit this movie 
could achieve is to cause someone, 
somewhere, to read the original. 4 


Alice Cade is a free-lance writer living in 
Vancouver. 
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DEATHS 

ELLIS, REV. HOWARD THEODORE “TED,” 
60, died in Scarborough, Ontario, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1996, after a three-year battle 
with cancer. 

Ted Ellis was born in Vancouver, son of 
Rev. Walter and Alice Ellis. He grew up in 
Fairview Church where his father was the 
first minister. He received his BA from the 
University of British Columbia (1957) and 
graduated from Knox College (1960). He 
was appointed to Knox, Vernon, B.C., and 
then to St. Andrew’s, Armstrong, B.C. 
(1961). With the Burgess Scholarship, he 
studied for a year at London Bible College, 
London, England, before serving in student 
work and industrial evangelism with the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan in Keelung. 
He was chaplain at the Chang Jung Middle 
School (1966-74) and at Tainan Theologi- 
cal College and Seminary (1975-81). After 
receiving his M.Th. from Knox College 
(1983), he returned to lecture in New 
Testament at Tainan Theological College 
until 1991. He returned to Canada and min- 
istered at Wexford Church, Scarborough, 
Ont., from 1993 until his death. Ted Ellis 
will be remembered for his commitment to 
God’s work, insight, sound judgment, 
caring ministry and spirituality. 

Ted Ellis is survived by wife Marilyn 
(Bruce), son Robert and daughter Stephanie. 

MacKENZIE, C. ESTELLE V., 103, a mem- 
ber of the diaconal ministry, died on Sep- 
tember 30, 1996, in Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

Estelle MacKenzie was born in Gair- 
loch, N.S. She taught school before study- 
ing at the Deaconess Training School, 
graduating in 1922. She served as dea- 
coness in Thorburn, River Hebert and 
Chalmers Jack Mission, Sydney, N.S. She 
also worked with Knox Church, Halifax; 
Titusville, Bainsville and Saltsprings, N.B.; 
and the Presbytery of St. John, N.B. Fol- 
lowing retirement in 1953, she lived in 
River John before moving to Pictou where 
she was a faithful member of St. Andrew’s 
Church. In March 1991, St. Andrew’s At- 
lantic Mission Society renamed its associa- 
tion the Estelle MacKenzie AMS. 

Estelle MacKenzie is survived by sev- 
eral distant cousins. 

ALLAN, JEAN, 91, longtime church school 
teacher, manager, session member, inter- 
ested in every aspect of the church, Jean 
Allan Guild named for her, St. David’s, 
Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 11; daughter of the 
late Rev. Robert Allan, longtime minister of 
St. David’s. 

CAMPBELL, ALEX J., 86, longtime faithful 
member, trustee, elder 38 years, Osgoode 
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Church, Vernon, Ont., Sept. 23. 

CAMPBELL, JEAN, 75, elder, highly respect- 
ed clerk of session, St. Andrew’s, Indian 
Head, Sask., July 10. 

COCK, ALBERT GRANT, 85, assessor elder 
several years, St. Paul’s, Truro, N.S.; elder 
almost 40 years, St. James, Truro, N.S. 

CRANE, HARRY, 90, lifetime faithful mem- 
ber, board of managers many years, Knox, 
Grand Valley, Ont., Oct. 19. 

DERBYSHIRE, KAY, 81, faithful member 56 
years, group member many years, Alexan- 
dra, Brantford, Ont., Oct. 7. 

FINDLAY, ELIZABETH A., 103, longtime mem- 
ber, St. Andrew's, St. Lambert, Que., Oct. 15. 

FOGEL, EMERSON, 71, faithful elder 40 
years, past clerk of session, choir member, 
Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., Aug. 24. 

FRANCIS, MABEL MURPHY, longtime ac- 
tive member WMS and Guild, Knox, Wind- 
sor, Ont., Sept. 24. 

GEDDES, JOHN R. “JACK,” 86, former 
member, St. Andrew’s, Humber Heights- 
Weston, Ont.; faithful member, Snow Road 
Church, Snow Road, Ont., Oct. 1. 

GIBBINS, C. GEORGE, faithful member, 
elder, baritone soloist in choir 43 years, St. 
Andrew’s, Gananoque, Ont., July 16. 

LAMOTHE, WILDA ELIZABETH, 81, mem- 
ber, Knox, St. Catharines, Ont., Oct. 9. 

LEGGATT, CHARLES A., elder 45 years, 
Knox, Oakville, Ont.; former member, 
church school superintendent, Paris 
Church, Paris, Ont; recent member, Knox, 
Windsor, Ont., Sept. 25; father of Rev. 
David Leggatt, Knox, Windsor, Ont. 

MacFADYEN, GARFIELD, faithful member, 
elder, church school superintendent, 
Churchill, P.E.1. 

MacNEVIN, LORNE, faithful member, elder, 
church school teacher, choir member, 
Clyde River, Burnside, P.E.I. 

MacPHAIL, CHRISTINA, 102, active charter 
member, faithful women’s group member, 
St. Andrew’s, Kirkland Lake, Ont., Oct. 9. 

McCAREY, S. ARTHUR “ART,” 95, faithful 
elder 48 years, active member, St. An- 
drew’s, Tweed, Ont., Oct. 10. 

McCORMACK, HELEN ELAINE, longtime 
member, elder, teacher, example in the faith, 
St. Andrew’s, Gananoque, Ont., Oct. 11. 

McMAHON, ALEN WESLEY, charter mem- 
ber, active elder, Grace Church, Surrey, 
B.C., Aug. 22. 

MILNE, MARGARET, elder many years, 
Trinity, Victoria, July 26. 

POPE, MARILYN ANN, longtime active 
member with gifts of hospitality, enthusi- 
asm, good humour, St. Andrew’s, 
Gananoque, Ont., May 5. 

RICHARDSON, KEN, former elder, Cooke’s, 


Chilliwack, B.C., Sept 24. 

YORKE, CLAUDE, 71, faithful member, ded- 
icated elder, St. Andrew’s, Sutton West, 
Ont., Aug. 15. 


ORDINATIONS 
Ingram, Rev. William, Knox’s Galt, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., July 19. 


INDUCTIONS and RECOGNITIONS 

Caveney, Rev. Michael F., Kirk of St. James, 
Charlottetown, Sept. 17. 

Clark, Rev. lan, Westminster, Scarborough, 
Ont., Oct. 29. 

Cox, Rev. John Stanley, Paris Church, Paris, 
Ont., Sept. 15. 

Murray, Rev. Robert J., Pinawa Christian 
Fellowship, Winnipeg, Oct. 20. 

Whitson, Rev. Mary, St. Andrew’s, Fort 
Frances, Ont., Oct. 16. 


MINISTRY OPPORTUNITIES and 
INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River, N.S., Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge. Rev. Glen Matheson, 208 MacLean 
St., New Glasgow, N.S. B2H 4M9. 

Central Parish pastoral charge, P.E.I. (Burn- 
side, Clyde River; Canoe Cove; Churchill; 
Nine Mile Creek). Rev. Mark Buell, Hunter 
River, P.E.1. COA 1NO. 

Elmsdale, N.S., Elmsdale pastoral charge 
(two United Church and two Presbyterian 
congregations). Rev. Judithe Adam-Murphy, 
1537 Brunswick St., Halifax, N.S. B2JU 2G1. 

Middle River, N.S., Farquharson; Lake 
Ainslie; Kenloch. Rev. Lorne A. MacLeod, 
Box 189, Whycocomagh, N.S. BOE 3Mo. 

Newcastle (Miramichi), N.B., St. James. 
Rev. Geoff Howard, RR 1, Harcourt, N.B. 
EOA 1TO. 

Tabusintac, N.B., St. John’s; New Jersey, 
Zion; Oak Point, St. Matthew’s. Dr. Philip 
Crowell, 206 Wellington, Chatham, N.B. 
E1N 1M7. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Cornwall, Ont., St. John’s (second minister). 
Rev. lan MacMillan, PO Box 524, Lan- 
caster, Ont. KOC 1NO. 

Howick, Que., Georgetown; Riverfield; 
Beechridge, St. Urbain (10 services per 
year). Rev. Andrew Johnston, 146 Regent 
St., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 5A7. 

Lachine, Que., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Glynis 
Williams, 1410 Guy St. #25, Montreal, Que. 
H3H 2L7. 

Maxville, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Moose Creek, 
Knox; St. Elmo, Gordon (2 services per 
year). Rev. Jim McVeigh, Box 44, Dun- 
vegan, Ont. KOC 1JO. 
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Montreal, Taiwanese. Rev. Barry Mack, 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que. J4P 2M8. 

Ottawa, St. Paul’s (minister for youth and 
families). Rev. Desmond McConaghy, 971 
Woodroffe Ave., Ottawa, Ont. K2A 3G9. 

Pembroke, Ont., First. Rev. J. Martin Kreplin, 
460 Raglan St. S, Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Pincourt, Que., lle Perrot. Rev. Scott McAnd- 
less, 677 Victoria Dr., Baie d’Urfe, Que. 
H9X 2K1. 

Prescott, Ont., St. Andrew’s; Spencerville, 
St. Andrew’s. Rev. Allan M. Duncan, Box 
257, Maitland, Ont. KOE 1P0. 

Smiths Falls, Ont., Westminster (interim min- 
istry position). Rev. Linda E. Robinson, 
PO Box 28, McDonalds Corners, Ont. 
KOG 1MOo. 

Verdun, Que., First. Rev. Coralie Jackson- 
Bissonnette, 5545 Snowdon Ave., Mont- 
real, Que. H3X 1Y8. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon, Knox; Rosedale, Rosedale 
Church. Rev. Mary Bowes, 43 2nd Line, 
RR 1, Bailieboro, Ont. KOL 1BO. 

Cobourg, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Ruth Draffin, 
Box 328, Colborne, Ont., KOK 1S0. 

Cochrane, Knox. Rev. James J. Gordon, 
17A Ash St., Kapuskasing, Ont. P5N 3H1. 

Guthrie, Guthrie Church; Oro Station, St. An- 
drew’s. Rev. George B. Cunningham, Box 
672, Orillia, Ont. L8V 6K5. 

Harriston, Knox-Calvin (interim minister). 
Rev. William Hennessy, 35 Roos St., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. N2P 2B9. 

Hillsburgh, St. Andrew’s; Price’s Corners, 
Bethel. Rev. Pieter van Harten, Box 342, 
44 Main St. N, Acton, Ont. L7J 2M4. 

Malton, St. Mark’s. Rev. J.B. Kay, 59 
Wellington St. W, Brampton, Ont. L6Y 1K8. 

North York (Toronto), Willowdale. Rev. Char- 
lotte Stuart, 415 Broadview Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4K 2M9. 

Ospringe, Knox; Erin, Burns. Rev. Glen 
Soderholm, Box 235, Campbellville, Ont. 
LOP 1Bo. 

Peterborough, St. Giles. Rev. Bill Bynum, 
PO Box 1316, Lakefield, Ont. KOL 2HO. 

Pittsburg Twp. (Kingston), St. John’s; Sand- 
hill. Rev. Barry Van Dusen, 18 Manitou 
Cres. E, Amherstview, Ont. K7N 1X9. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park. Rev. Gerald By- 
laard, 3817 Lawrence Ave. E, Scarbor- 
ough, Ont. M1G 1R2. 

Scarborough, Grace, West Hill (effective 
Feb. 1/97). Rev. James Czegledi, 209 
Cochrane St., Whitby, Ont. L1N 5H9. 

Scarborough, St. Andrew’s. Dr. Stephen Far- 
ris, 115 St. Andrew’s Rd., Scarborough, 
Ont. M1P 4N2. 

Toronto, Chinese. Rev. R.K. Anderson, 174 
Springdale Blvd., East York, Ont. M4C 1Z7. 

Toronto, Runnymede (effective Jan. 1/97). 
Rev. Winston Newman, 1695 Keele St., 
Toronto, Ont. M6M 3W7. 

Trenton, St. Andrew’s. Rev. James W. 
Hutchison, 520 Bridge St. E, Belleville, Ont. 
K8N 1R6. 
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Vaughan, St. Paul’s (half-time). Rev. Jean S. 
Armstrong, 20 Glebe Rd. W, #15, Toronto, 
Ont. M5P 1C9. 


Synod of Southwestern Ontario 

Appin, Appin Church; Melbourne, Guthrie. 
Rev. Barbara Young, 192 Main St., Ailsa 
Craig, Ont. NOM 1A0. 

Atwood, Atwood Church. Rev. Cathrine 
Campbell, PO Box 239, Brussels, Ont. 
NOG 1HO. 

Burlington, Brant Hills. Rev. Charles 
Fensham, 720 Ninth Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
L8T 2A3. 

Carluke, St. Paul’s; Binbrook, Knox. Rev. 
John-Peter Smit, 865 Mohawk Rd. W, 
Hamilton, Ont. L9C 7B9. 

Dresden, St. Andrew’s; Rutherford (effective 
June 1/97). Rev. Kate Pfeffer, 89 Riverview 
Dr., #502, Chatham, Ont. N7M 6A4. 

Hamilton, MacNab Street. Rev. Robert Ged- 
des, 120 Clarendon Ave., Hamilton, Ont. 
L9A 3A5. 

Hamilton, St. Paul’s. Rev. James R. Weir, 461 
Elizabeth St., Burlington, Ont. L7R 1H4. 

Leamington, Knox. Rev. Wendy Paterson, 
3200 Woodland Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
N9E 1Z5. 

Monkton, Knox; Cranbrook, Knox. Rev. Rob 
Congram, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont. 
NOB 2P0. 

Niagara Falls, Korean. Rev. Bill Vanderstett, 
3121 St. Paul Ave., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
L2J 2L8. 

Paisley, Westminster; Glammis, St. Paul’s. 
Rev. Jeff Loach, Box 151, Tara, Ont., 
NOH 2NO. 

Port Colborne, First. Rev. David Heath, 8280 
Willoughby Dr., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
L2G 6X2. 

St. Catharines, St. Andrew’s; Scottlea. Rev. 
Graham Kennedy, 53 Church St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. L2R 3C3. 

St. Thomas, Knox. Rev. Leslie Files, 280 
Oxford St. E, London, Ont. N6A 1V4. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne. Rev. Willem Joubert, 
7 King St. W, Stoney Creek, Ont., L8G 1G7. 

Welland, St. Andrew’s. Rev. T. Theijsmeijer, 
205 Linwell Rd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
L2N 1S1. 

Windsor, Chinese (full-time Cantonese/Eng- 
lish-speaking minister). Rev. David Leg- 
gatt, 2320 Wyandotte St. W, Windsor, Ont. 
N9B 1K4. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles Con- 
gram, 540 Techumseh Rd., RR 1, Belle 
River, Ont. NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Flin Flon, Man., St. Andrew’s. Rev. Charles 
McNeil, Box 433, Dauphin, Man. R7N 2V3. 

Virden, Man., St. Andrew’s; Lenore. Rev. 
Dale Woods, 339 12th St., Brandon, Man. 
R7A 4M3. 

Winnipeg, Man., First. Chair of Search Com- 
mittee, First Presbyterian Church, 61 
Picardy Place, Winnipeg, Man. R3G OX6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s; Qu’Appelle, St. An- 
drew’s; Grenfell, Trinity. Rev. Catherine Dor- 
cas, Box 665, Whitewood, Sask. SOG 5CO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church. Rev. Harry Currie, 
386 Mountview Rd., Yorkton, Sask. SSN 2L1. 


Synod of Alberta and The Northwest 

Calgary, Chalmers. Rev. Kirk Summers, 290 
Edgepark Blvd. NW, Calgary, Alta. T3A 4H4. 

Calgary, St. Andrew's (associate minister). The 
Search Committee, St. Andrew's Church, 703 
Heritage Dr. SW, Calgary, Alta. T2V 2W4. 

Edmonton, Millwoods. Rev. Robert McNeill, 
5215-109 St., Edmonton, Alta. T6H 3A3. 

Faro, Yukon, Church of the Apostles (shared 
ministry), half-time clergy position. Mrs. 
Deshan Kortello, Box 583, Faro, Yukon, 
YOB 1KO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s. Rev. Glenn Inglis, 
20867 - 44 Ave., Langley, B.C. V3A 5A9. 

Kamloops, St. Andrew’s. Rev. Douglas 
Swanson, 1971 3rd Ave. SE, Salmon Arm, 
BiG vViEmv2 

Kelowna, St. David’s (co-minister). Rev. Don 
Lindsay, RR 1, C-13 Wright St., Armstrong, 
B.C. VOE 1Bo0. 

Langley, Langley Church. Rev. Elizabeth M. 
McLagan, 22015 48th Ave., #214, Langley, 
B.C. V3A 8L3. 

Summerland, Lakeside (half-time). Rev. 
Bill Perry, 387 Martin St., Penticton, B.C. 
V2A 5K6. 

Vancouver, Vancouver Korean (bilingual 
youth minister). Elder S.D. Sohn, 205 West 
10th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. V5Y 1R9. 


LIFE AND MISSION AGENCY 
International Ministries 
Two volunteer positions: 

English as a Second Language Teacher, 
China, Amity Teachers Program (2 years). 
English and Bible Teacher, Hsinchu, 
Taiwan, Presbyterian Bible College (1 or 2 

years). 
Contact: Wilma Welsh, 50 Wynford Dr., 
North York, Ont. M8C 1J7. 


Canada Ministries 

New church development - Reaching out 
with a second staffperson from Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., in a relocation — 
and rebuilding program with an emphasis 
on program development, outreach and 
youth ministry. Contact: Rev. lan Morrison, 
50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


YOUTH IN MISSION 

Cuba - two volunteers to attend CANACOM 
work camp (spring ’97). 

Canada - summer opportunities of varying 
durations in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 

For information, contact: Education for Dis- 

cipleship, 50 Wynford Dr., North York, Ont. 

M3C 1J7. 
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9 Written and illustrated by 
Kathy Cawsey, 

Marty Bregman, 

Dorothy Henderson, 

Waterloo, Ontario. 


Tree 


Ever-green 

Spruce, Pine, 

Fir, Live 

Strong, fresh and 

Moist. Prickles and 

sap. Itis making us 

feel alive. 

Christmas lights 

strings, rainbow, twinkling, 
blinking, winking and shimmering 

They are lighting our way to Joy. 
Ornaments 

Baubles, Delicate, Beautiful, Reflections, 
tinsel and mirrors. They are telling us 
Christmas is beautiful. 

Star shining, 

bright, travelling, high, 

cleansing and sparkling. 

It is showing the way to Bethlehem. 
XXXXX 

XXXXX 

XXXXX 

XXXXX 

Daniel Elford 

Christmas 1992 (age 11) 
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FOR THE JOURNEY 


Blue Christmas 


Read: Isaiah 40:1, 3-5 


or many people, the season of 
Christmas does not bring visions of 


sugar plums, candy canes or 
sparkling, lighted trees to mind. For 
many, the season of Christmas is a time 
of remembering and grieving for a loved 
one who has died. 


Joanne Slote 


again, and experience anew the freshness 
and the poignancy of a tiny baby — the 
Saviour of the world — wrapped in 
strips of cloth and placed in the deep 

warmth of an animal’s feed trough. 
The first Christmas took place with a 
series of contradictions. A 


Last year, a Blue Christ- A time of family — far from home. A 
mas Service was held in a baby — with nowhere to 
city near where I live. I memory stay. A beginning of a new 
might never have experi- and love, era — but not an auspicious 
enced this service had my one. Joy — muted by reality. 
daughter not been involved and hope So, along with the sugar 


with a grief group for chil- 
dren who were coping with the death of 
a relative or friend. 

The service was simple and beautiful. 
Everyone sang “Silent Night, Holy 
Night” quietly. There was a prayer for 
peace for each individual and for each 
family. A young girl read a poem she 
had written to her mom who had died 
two months earlier. Some special music. 
Some memories shared. A time of silent 
remembering. Eleven-year-old twins 
hung blue ornaments on the tree in 
memory of their dad. 

Not everyone will feel like celebrat- 
ing with presents and banquets and high 
spirits this year. Some will have a Blue 
Christmas. 

There is a place in our celebrations 
for a Blue Christmas. For memories 
of days and people no longer with us. 
For a time of quiet remembrance and 
thanksgiving for those who are no 
longer here. 

The peace of a snow-sprin- 
kled Christmas Eve. The hush 
of a manger scene, with 
all its potential for hope 
and for sadness. The si- 
lence of a heart reclaim- 
ing memories, fond and 
comforting. We can all use a 
little time to hear the angels’ songs 
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plums and the plum pudding, 
the gaily coloured wrapping paper and 
the hustle and bustle — I wish for you 
some time for a Blue Christmas. A time 
for memory and love, and hope. 


Prayer: 

God, Creator, Comforter, be with all who 
find this season of the year to be blue. 
Surround them with your love and truth. 
Let them know the presence of family 
and friends who have gone to be with 
you. Give peace and comfort and a real 
sense of your presence with them, bind- 
ing them to all who have loved you and 
who love you still. Amen. La 


Joanne Slote is minister of 
Knox-Zion Church in Car- 
berry, Man. 


For quality CHOIR GOWNS 
AND 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS 
Write D. MILNE 
3075 Sartelon St. 
St. Laurent, Quebec H4R 1E6 
Tel. (514) 856-0862 
Fax (514) 856-1009 


CANAL CRUISES 


RIDEAU CANAL 
TRENT SEVERN WATERWAY 
Cruise Ontario’s magnificent & 


heritage canals along 355 miles of § 
scenic lakes, rivers and locks in 
the comfort of the 38 passenger 
“Kawartha Voyageur’ riverboat with 
dining room, lounge, and twin lower 
berth staterooms with private facilities. 
5 day voyages. 

Send for colour brochure. 


ONTARIO WATERWAY CRUISES 
c/o CAPTAIN JOHN 

BOX 6, ORILLIA, ON. L3V 6H9 

N 1-800-561-5767 


Would your friends like to come? 
; 


Westminster Regalia Ltd. 
Robemakers and Tailors 
Choir Gowns and Clergy Vestments 
Samples and Prices on Request 
200 Adelaide Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 1W7 
Tel: (416) 977-3203 Fax: (416) 977-9646 


JOIN OUR TRIP! 


“In the Footsteps 
of St. Paul” 


April 2-19, 1997 


Enjoy an inspirational 
18-day tour! 
Includes Istanbul, Ephesus 
+ many more biblical sites 
+ Greek Islands cruise! 


Don’t wait. Early Booking 
Discount in effect. 
Contact: 

Rev. Remo Madsen, 
First Lutheran Church, 
112 Strathcona Rd. SW, 
Calgary, AB T3H |Y6 
Phone: (403) 242-4544; 
Fax (403) 242-1806 


Another “Rostad” Tour! 


Almost two thousand years ago, a child was born ina _ stable and laid in a manger. 
From lowly beginnings came the Saviour, annointed to bring good news to the poor 
and to let the oppressed go free. 


— Through PWS&D, our church expresses a commitment to love the poor. Your donation provides resources for 
long-term development projects and emergency relief in times of crisis. We are supported by the Canadian 
International Development Agency, which matches our development grants 3 to | and emergency relief 4 to 1. 


Share God’s love this Advent Season. 
Please support Presbyterian World Service & Development. 


PWS&D, 50 Wynford Drive, North York, ON M3C 1J7 
phone 416/441-1111 fax 416/441-2825 
pws&d@web.net 
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